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way,  8^  ih&t  there  was  no  man  from  whom  another 
could  ask  a  fitvour  with  so  little  pain,  and  no  man 
whose  requests  another  would  more  willingly  labour 
to  satisfy.  For  in  addition  to  his  other  endearing 
qualities,  Pompeius  could  give  without  seeming  to 
confer  a  favour,  and  he  could  receive  with  dignity. 
2.  At  the  banning  also  his  countenance  con> 
tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  win  the  good  will 
of  the  people  and  to  secure  a  ^vourable  reception 
before  he  opened  his  mouth.  For  the  sweetness  of 
his  expression  was  mingled  with  dignity  and  kind- 
ness, and  while  he  was  yet  in  the  very  bloom  of 
youth  his  noble  and  kingly  nature  clearly  showed 
itself.  There  was  also  a  slight  falling  back  of  the 
hair  and  a  softness  in  the  expression  of  his  eyes, 
which  produced  a  resemblance  to  the  likenesses  of 
Alexander,  though  indeed  the  resembiance  was 
more  talked  of  than  real.  Accordingly  many  at 
first  gave  him  the  name,  which  Pompeius  did  not 
object  to,  whence  some  in  derision  called  him 
Alexander.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this  that  Lucius 
Philippus,  a  consular  man»  when  he  was  speaking 
in  favour  of  Pompeius,  said  it  was  nothing  strange 
if  he  who  was  Philippus  loved  Alexander.  They 
used  to  report  that  Flora  the  courtesan,  when  she 
was  now  advanced  in  years,  always  spoke  with 
pleasure  of  her  intimacy  with  Pompeius,  and  said 
that  she  could  never  leave  the  embrace  of  Pom- 
peius without  bearing  marks  of  the  ardour  of  his 
passion.  Besides  this,  Flora  used  to  tell  that 
Geminios,  one  of  the  companions  of  Pompeius, 
conceived  a  passion  for  her,  and  plagued  her  much 
with  his  solicitations,  and  when  she  said  that  for 
the  sake  of  Pompeius  she  could  not  consent,  Ge- 
minius  applied  to  Pompeius.     Now  PompeiuS|  as 
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the  told  the  story,  gave  Geminius  permission,  but 
he  never  after  touched  Flora  or  had  a  meeting  with 
her,  though  it  was  believed  that  he  was  attached 
to  her ;  and  Flora  did  not  take  this  as  most  courte* 
sans  do,  but  was  ill  for  a  long  time  through  grief 
and  regret  for  the  loss  of  her  lover.  And  indeed  it 
is  said  that  Flora  enjoyed  such  reputation  and  was 
80  much  talked  of,  ihkt  Gaecilius  Metellus,  when  he 
was  ornamenting  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  with 
statues  and  paintings,  liad  the  portrait  of  Flora 
painted  and  placed  in  the  temple  on  account  of  her 
beauty.  The  wife  of  his  freedman  Demetrius  also, 
who  had  the  greatest  influence  with  Pompeius  and 
left  a  property  of  four  thousand  talents,  contrary  to 
his  habit  he  did  not  treat  kindly  nor  in  a  manner 
befitting  her  free  condition  ;  but  it  was  through  fear 
of  her  beauty,  which  was  irresistible  and  much 
talked  about,  and  that  he  might  not  appear  to  be 
captivated  by  her.  Though  he  was  so  exceedingly 
cautious  in  such  matters  and  so  much  on  his  guards 
yet  he  did  not  escape  the  imputations  of  his  enemies 
on  tiie  ground  of  amours,  but  he  was  slanderously 
accused  of  commerce  with  married  women  and  at 
betraying  many  of  the  public  interests  to  gratify 
them*  Of  his  temperance  and  simplicity  in  his 
way  of  living  the  following  anecdote  is  told.  On 
one  occasion  when  he  was  ill  and  indisposed  to  his 
ordinary  food,  the  physician  prescribed  a  thrush 
for  him.  After  search  had  been  made  and  none 
found,  for  the  season  was  past,  some  one  observed 
that  one  might  be  found  at  the  house  of  Lucullus, 
for  he  kept  them  all  the  year  round :  "  Well 
thei^"  said  Pompeius,  ^'  I  suppose  if  Lucullu»  were 
aot  luxurious,  Pompeius  could  not  live;"  and 
withtmt  regarding  the  physician's  advice  he  took 
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something  that  was  ready  at  hand.     This  however 
belongs  to  a  later  period. 

3.  When  he  was  still  quite  a  youth  and  was 
serving  under  his  father,  who  was  opposed  to 
Cinna,  he  had  one  Lucius  Terentius  for  his  compa- 
nion and  tent-mate.  This  Lucius  being  bribed  by 
Cinna  designed  to  kill  Pompeius,  and  others  were 
to  fire  the  general's  tent.  Information  of  this 
came  to  Pompeius  while  he  was  at  supper,  at  which 
nothing  disturbed,  he  went  on  drinking  more  gaily 
and  showing  great  signs  of  affection  towards  Te- 
rentius; but  when  they  .were  turning  in  to  rest  he 
slipped  unobserved  from  under  the  tent,  and  afler 
placing  a  guard  about  his  father  kept  quiet.  When 
Terentius  thought  the  time  was  come,  drawing  his 
sword  he  got  up,  and  approaching  the  bed  of 
Pompeius  he  struck  many  blows  upon  the  bed 
covering,  supposing  that  Pompeius  was  lying  there. 
Upon  this  there  was  a  great  commotion  owing 
to  the  soldiers'  hatred  of  their  general,  and  there 
was  a  movement  made  towards  mutiny  by  the  men 
beginning  to  pull  down  the  tents  and  take  their 
arms.  The  general  fearing  the  tumult  did  not 
come  near ;  but  Pompeius  going  about  in  the  midst 
of  the  soldiers  implored  them  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  finally  throwing  himself  on  his  &ce 
before,  the  gate  of  the  camp  right  in  their  way  he 
lay  there  weeping  and  told  those  who  were  going 
out  to  trample  on  him,  so  that  every  man  drew 
back  for  very  shame  and  thus  the  whole  army*  with 
the  exception  of  eight  hundred  men  changed  their 
design  and  were  reconciled  to  their  commander. 

4.  Upon  the  death  of  Strabo,  Pompeius  had  to 
defend  a  prosecution  in  respect  of  a  charge  of  pe- 
culation against  his  father.     He  detected  one  of  his 
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freedmen  in  having  appropriated  most  of  the  pro- 
perty and  proved  it  to  the  magistrates ;  but  he  was 
himself  accused  of  having  in  his  possession  hunting 
nets  and  books  which  were  taken  among  the  plun- 
der at  Asculum.  He  received  these  things  from 
his  father  when  he  took  Asculum,  but  he  lost  them 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  when  the  guards  of  Cinna 
broke  into  his  house  and  plundered  it.  He  had 
many  preliminary  contests  with  the  accuser  before 
the  trial  commenced,  in  which  by  showing  himself 
to  possess  an  acuteness  and  firmness  above  his  years 
he  got  great  reputation  and  popularity,  so  that 
Antistius,  who  was  praetor  and  presided  at  that  trial, 
conceived  a  great  affection  for  Pompeius,  and 
ofiered  him  his  daughter  to  wife  and  spoke  about 
it  to  his  friends.  Pompeius  accepted  the  proposal 
and  an  agreement  was  secretly  made  between  them, 
but  yet  the  matter  did  not  fail  to  be  generally 
known  by  reason  of  the  partizanship  of  Antistius. 
When  at  last  Antistius  declared  the  votes  of  the 
jttdices  to  be  for  his  acquittal,  the  people,  as  if  a 
signal  had  been  concerted,  called  out  the  name 
Talasius,  which  pursuant  to  an  old  custom  they 
are  used  to  utter  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage. 
This  antient  custom,  they  say,  had  the  following 
origin.  When  the  daughters  of  the  Sabines  had 
come  to  Rome  to  see  the  games  and  the  noblest 
among  the  Romans  were  carrying  them  off  to  be 
their  wives,  some  goatherds  and  herdsmen  of  mean 
condition  took  upon  their  shoulders  a  tall  handsome 
maid  and  were  carrying  her  off.  In  order  however 
that  none  of  the  better  sort  who  might  fall  in  with 
them,  should  attempt  to  take  the  maid  from  them, 
they  called  out  as  they  ran  along,  that  she  was  for 
Talasius  (now  Talasius  was  a  man  of  rank  and 
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much  beloved),  so  that  those  who  heard  the  cry 
clapped  their  hands  and  shouted  as  being  pleased 
at  what  the  men  were  doing  and  commending  them 
for  it*  From  this  time  forth)  as  the  story  goes, 
inasmuch  as  the  marriage  of  Talasius  turned  out  to 
be  a  happy  one,  it  is  usual  to  utter  the  same  ex- 
pression by  way  of  merriment  at  the  occasion  of  a 
marriage.  This  is  the  most  probable  story  among 
those  which  are  told  about  the  name  Talasius. 
However  a  few  days  after  the  trial  Pompeiua  mar- 
ried Antistia. 

5.  Having  gone  to  Cinna  to  the  camp,  Pon»- 
peius  became  alarmed  in  consequence  of  some 
charge  and  £ilse  accusation,  and  he  quickly  stole 
out  of  the  way.  On  his  disappearing  a  rumour 
went  through  the  camp  and  a  report,  that  Cinoa 
had  murdered  the  young  man,  whereupon  the 
soldiers  who  had  long  been  weary  of  him  and 
hated  their  general  made  an  assault  upon  him. 
China  attempted  to  escape,  but  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  centurion  who  pursued  him  With  his  naked 
sword.  Cinna  fell  down  at  the  knees  of  the  cen- 
turion and  offered  him  his  seal  ring  which  was 
of  great  price ;  but  the  centurion  with  gi^t  con* 
tempt  replied : — ^^  I  am  not  going  to  seal  a  con- 
tract, but  to  punish  an  abominable  and  unjust 
tyrant ;"  and  so  killed  him.  Cinna  thus  perished, 
but  he  was  succeeded  in  the  direction  of  afiairs 
by  Carbo  a  still  more  furious  tyrant  than  him*^ 
self,  who  kept  the  power  in  his  hands  till  Sulla 
advanced  against  him  to  the  great  joy  of  the  most 
part  who  in  their  present  sufferings  thought  even  a 
change  of  masters  no  small  profit.  To  such  a  con- 
dition had  calamities  brought  the  state  that  men 
despairing  of  freedom  sought  a  more  moderate 
slavery.  ^       , 
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6.  Now  about  this  time  Pompeius  was  tarrjing 
in  Picenum  in  Italy,  for  he  had  estates  there,  but 
mainly  because  he  liked  the  cities,  which  were 
well  disposed  and  friendly  towardg  him  by  reason 
of  their  antient  connection  with  his  fetber.  Seeing 
that  the  most  distinguished  and  chief  of  the  citizens 
were  leaving  their  property  and  flocking  from  all 
sides  to  Sulla's  camp  as  to  a  harbour  of  refuge, 
Pompeius  did  not  think  it  becoming  in  him  to  steal 
away  to  Sulla  like  a  fugitive  nor  without  bringing 
some  contribution  nor  yet  as  if  he  wanted  help,  but 
he  thought  that  he  should  begin  by  doing  Sulla  some 
service  and  so  approach  with  credit  and  a  force. 
Accordingly  he  attempted  to  rouse  the  people  of 
PioenuiU)  who  readily  Csteiied  to  his  proposals,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  those  who  came  from  Carbo. 
A  certain  Yindius  having  remaiiced  that  Pom- 
peius had  just  quitted  school  to  start  up  among 
them  as  a  pc^ular  leader,  the  people  were  so  infu> 
riated  that  they  forthwith  fell  on  Vindius  and 
killed  him.  Upon  this  Pompeius,  who  was  now 
three  and  twenty  years  of  age,  without  being  ap- 
pointed general  by  any  ooe,  but  himself  assuming 
the  command  in  Auximnm,  a  large  city,  placing  a 
tribunal  in  the  Forum  and  by  edict  oniering  two 
brothers  Yentidii  who  w^e  among  the  chief  per- 
sons in  the  place  and  were  opposing  him  on  behalf 
of  Carbo,  to  quit  the  city,  began  to  enlist  soldiers, 
and  to  appoint  centurions  and  officers  over  them, 
and  he  went  to  all  the  surrounding  cities  and  did 
the  same.  All  who  were  of  Carb^s  party  got  up 
and  quitted  the  cities,  but  the  rest  gladly  put  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  Pompeius,  who  thus  in  a 
short  time  raised  three  complete  legions,  and 
having  supplied  liimself  with  provisions  and  bea^ 
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of  burden  and  waggons  and  every  thing  else  that  an 
army  requires,  advanced  towards  Siilla,  neither 
hurrying  nor  yet  content  with  passing  along  unob- 
served, but  lingering  by  the  way  to  harass  the 
enemy,  and  endeavouring  to  detach  from  Carbo 
every  part  of  Italy  that  he  visited. 

7.  Now  there  rose  up  against  him  three  hostile 
generals  at  once,  Carinna,  and  Cloeliits  and  Brutus, 
not  all  in  front  nor  yet  all  from  the  same  quarter, 
but  they  surrounded  him  with  three  armies  with 
the  view  of  completely  destroying  him.  Pompeius 
was  not  alarmed,  but  getting  all  his  force  together 
he  attacked  one  of  the  armies,  that  of  Brutus, 
placing  in  the  front  his  cavalry,  among  whom  he 
himself  was.  From  the  side  of  the  enemy  the 
Celtae  rode  out  to  meet  him,  when  Pompeius  with 
spear  in  hand  struck  the  first  and  strongest  of  them 
and  brought  him  down ;  on  which  the  rest  fled  and 
put  the  infantry  also  into  confusion,  so  that  there 
was  a  general  route.  Hereupon  the  generals  quar- 
relled among  themselves  and  retired,  as  each  best 
could,  and  the  cities  took  the  part  of  Pompeius, 
seeing  that  the  enemy  had  dispersed  in  alarm. 
Next  came  Scipio  the  consul  against  him,  but 
before  the  lines  had  come  close  enough  to  discbarge 
their  javelins,  the  soldiers  of  Scipio  saluted  those  of 
Pompeius  and  changed  sides,  and  Scipio  made  his 
escape.  Finally,  near  the  river  Arsis,  Carbo  him- 
self attacked  Pompeius  with  several  troops  of  horse, 
but  Pompeius  bravely  stood  the  attack  and  putting 
them  to  flight  pursued  and  drove  all  of  them  upon 
difficult  ground  where  no  cavalry  could  act ;  and 
the  men  seeing  that  there  was  no  hope  of  saving* 
themselves  surrendered  with  their  arms  and  horses. 

8.  Sulla  had  not  yet  received  intelligence  of  these 
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events,  bat  upon  the  first  news  and  reports  about 
Pompeius,  being  alarmed  at  his  being  among  so 
many  hostile  generals  of  such  reputation,  be  nrade 
haste  to  relieve  him.  Pompeius  being  informed 
that  Sulk  was  near,  ordered  bis  officers  to  arm  the 
forces  and  to  display  them  in  such  manner  thai 
they  might  make  the  most  gallant  and  splendid  ap« 
pearance  to  the  Imperator,  £or  he  expected  to 
receive  great  honours  from  him ;  and  he  got  more 
than  he  expected.  For  when  Sulla  saw  him  ap« 
proaehing  and  his  army  standing  by,  admirable  for 
the  brave  appearance  of  the  men  and  elated  and 
rc^idng  in  tfadr  success,  he  leapt  down  from  his 
horae  and  being  addressed,  according  to  custom,  by 
the  title  of  Imperator,  he  addressed  Pompeius  in 
return  by  the  title  of  Imperator,  though  nobody 
would  have  expected  that  Sulla  would  give  to  a 
young  man  who  was  not  yet  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  the  title  for  which  he  was  fighting  against 
the  Scipios  and  the  Marii.  And  indeed  everything 
else  was  in  accordance  with  the  first  greeting,  for 
Sulla  used  to  rise  from  his  seat  as  Pompeius  ap*' 
proached  and  take  his  vest  from  his  head,  which 
he  was  not  observed  to  do  generally  to  any  other 
person,  though  there  were  many  distinguished 
men  about  him.  Pompeius  however  was  not  made 
vain  by  these  marks  of  distinction,  but  on  being 
immediately  sent  into  Gaul  by  Sulla,  where  Me* 
tellus  commanded  and  appeared  to  be  doing  nothing 
c(»Tespondent  to  his  means,  Pompeius  said  it  was 
not  right  to  take  the  command  from  a  man  who 
was  his  senior  and  superior  in  reputation ;  however 
he  said  he  was  ready  to  carry  on  the  war  in  con- 
junction with  Metellus,  if  he  had  no  objection,  in 
obedience  to  his  orders  and  to  give  him  his  assist- 
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ance,  Metellus  accepted  the  proposal  and  wrote 
to  him  to  come,  on  which  Fompeius  entering 
Gaul,  performed  noble  exploits,  and  he  also  fanned 
into  a  flame  again  and  warmed  the  warlike  and 
courageous  temper  of  Metellus,  which  was  now 
near  becoming  extinct  through  old  age,  as  the 
liquid  heated  stream  of  copper  by  flowing  about 
the  hard  cold  metal  is  said  to  soften  and  to  liquefy 
it  into  its  own  mass  better  than  the  fire.  But  as  in 
the  case  of  an  athlete  who  has  obtained  the  first 
place  among  men  and  has  gloriously  vanquished  in 
every  contest,  his  boyish  victories  are  made  of  no 
account  and  are  not  registered ;  so  the  deeds  wliich 
Fompeius  then  accomplished,  though  of  themselves 
extraordinary,  yet  as  they  were  buried  under  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  his  subsequent  struggles 
and  wars,  I  have  been  afraid  to  disturb  them,  lest  if 
we  should  dwell  too  long  on  his  first  exploits,  we 
should  miss  the  acts  and  events  which  are  the  most 
important  and  best  show  the  character  of  the  man. 
9.  Now  when  Sulla  was  master  of  Italy  and 
was  proclaimed  Dictator,  he  rewarded  the  other 
ofiicers  and  generals  by  making  them  rich  and 
promoting  them  to  magistracies  and  by  granting 
them  without  stint  and  with  readiness  what  they 
asked  for.  But  as  he  admired  Fompeius  for  his 
superior  merit  and  thought  that  he  would  be  a 
great  support  to  his  own  interests,  he  was  anxious 
in  some  way  to  attach  him  by  fiunily  relations. 
Metella,  the  wife  of  Sulla,  had  also  the  same  wish, 
and  they  persuaded  Fompeius  to  put  away  Antistia 
and  to  take  to  wife  Aemilia,  the  step-daughter  of 
Sulla,  the  child  of  Metella  by  Scaurus,  who  was 
then  living  with  her  husband  and  was  pregnant. 
This  matter  of  the  marriage  was  of  a  tyrannical 
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eliaracter  and  more  suited  to  the  interests  of  Sulla 
than  conformable  to  the  character  of  Fompeius,  for 
Aenulia  who  was  pregnant  was  taken  from  an* 
other  to  be  married  to  him,  and  Antistia  was  put 
away  with  dishonour  and  under  lamentable  cir«» 
cumstances,  inasmuch  as  she  had  just  lost  her  father 
also,  and  that  too  on  her  husband's  account ;  for 
Antistius  was  murdered  in  the  Senate-house  because 
he  was  considered  to  be  an  adherent  of  Sulla  for 
the  sake  of  Fompeius ;  and  the  mother  of  Antistia 
having  witnessed  all  this  put  an  end  to  her  life,  so 
that  this  misfortune  was  added  to  the  tragedy  of 
the  marriage;  and  in  sooth  another  besides,  for 
Aemilia  herself  died  immediately  afterwards  in 
childbirth  in  the  house  of  Fompeius. 

10.  After  this  news  arrived  that  Ferpenna  was 
securing  Sicily  for  himself  and  that  the  island  was 
supplying  to  those  who  still  remained  of  the  oppo* 
site  faction  a  point  £)r  concentrating  their  forces ; 
for  Carbo  was  afloat  in  those  parts  with  a  navy, 
and  Domitius  had  &llen  upon  Libya,  and  many 
other  fugitives  of  note  were  crowding  there,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  proscriptions.  Against  these 
Fompeius  was  sent  with  a  large  force :  and  Fer-> 
penna  immediately  evacuated  Sicily  tipon  his  ar-* 
rival*  Fompeius  relieved  the  cities  which  had  been 
harshly  treated,  and  behaved  kindly  to  them  all 
except  to  the  Mamertini  in  Messene.  For  when 
the  Mamertini  protested  against  the  tribunal  and 
the  Roman  administration  of  justice,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  an  old  Roman  enactment  which  for-* 
bade  their  introduction,  "  Won't  you  stop,"  said  he, 
"  citing  laws  to  us  who  have  our  swords  by  our 
sides?"  It  was  considered  also  that  Fompeius 
triumphed  over  the  misfortunes  of  Carbo  in  an  in« 
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human  manner.  For  if  it  was  necessary  to  put 
Carbo  to  death,  as  perhaps  it  was,  he  ought  to  have 
been  put  to  death  as  soon  as  he  was  taken,  and  then 
the  act  might  have  been  imputed  to  him  who  gave 
the  order.  But  Fompeius  produced  in  chains  a  Ro- 
man who  had  three  times  been  Consul,  and  making 
him  stand  in  front  of  the  tribunal  while  be  was 
ntting,  sat  in  judgment  on  him,  to  the  annoyance 
and  vexation  of  those  who  were  present ;  after  which 
he  ordered  him  to  be  i«moved  and  x>ut  to  death. 
They  say  that  when  Carbo  had  been  dragged  off, 
ifeeing  the  sword  already  bared,  he  begged  them  to 
allow  him  to  retire  for  a  short  time,  as  his  bowels 
were  disordered.  Gains  Oppius,  the  ^end  of  Cafesar, 
says  that  Fompeius  behaved  inhumanly  to  Quintus 
Valerius  also ;  for  Fompeius,  who  knew  that  Va- 
lerius was  a  learned  man  and  a  particular  lover  of 
learning,  embraced  him,  and  after  walking  about 
yrith  him  and  questioning  him  about  what  he  wanted 
to  know,  and  getting  bis  answer,  be  ordered  his 
attendants  to  tiJ^e  Valerias  away  and  immediately 
put  him  to  death.  But  when  Oppios  is  speaking 
of  the  enemies  or  friends  of  Caesar,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  very  oaotious  in  believing  what  he  says. 
Now  as  to  those  enemSes  of  Sulla  who  vrere  of 
the  greatest  note  and  were  openly  taken,  Pom- 
pciuB  of  necessity  punished  them ;  but  as  to  the 
rest  he  allowed  as  many  as  be  coukl  to  escape  de- 
tection, and  he  even  aided  some  in  getting  away. 
Fompeius  had  determined  to  punish  the  inhabi-* 
tants  of  Himera  which  liad  sided  with  the  enemy ; 
out  Sthenis  the  popular  leader  having  asked  for  a 
eonference  with  him,  told  Fompeius  that  he  would 
not  do  right,  if  he  let  the  guilty  eeeape  and  pn- 
nished  the  innocent.    On  Fompeius  asking  who  the 
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guilty  man  was,  StlieniB  replied,  it  Iras  himself,  for 
lie  had  persuaded  those  cidzens  who  were  his  friends, 
and  fcirced  ttiose  who  were  his  enemies.  Pompeius 
admirkig  the  bold  i9^eech  and  spirit  of  the  man 
pardoned  him  first  and  then  all  the  rest.  Hearing 
that  his  soldiers  were  committing  excesses  on  the 
march,  he  put  a  seal  on  their  swords  and  he  who 
broke  the  seal  was  punished. 

.11.  While  he  Was  thus  engaged  in  Sicily  and 
settling  the  civil  administration,  he  received  a  de- 
cree of  the  Senate  and  letters  firdhi  Sulla  which 
contained  an  order  for  him  to  sail  to  Libya  and 
vigorously  opp^ee  Dmnitius,  who  had  got  together 
a  powefr  much  larger  than  that  with  which  Marius 
no  lo^  time  back  had  passed  over  fi'om  Libya  to 
Italy  and  put  all  a&irs  at  Rome  in  confusion  by 
making  himself  a  tyraat  after  having  been  a  fugi- 
tive. Accordingly  fBaking  his  preparations  with 
all  faaiste  Pompeius  left  in  command  ii)  Sicily 
MemmioB  his  sister's  husband,  and  himself  set  sail 
with  a  hundred  ajid  twenty  large  ships,  and  eight 
hundred  tiansporta  which  conveyed  corn,  missiles, 
money,  and  engines.  On  his  landing  with  part  of 
liis  vessels  at  Utaoa  and  the  rest  at  Carthage,  seven 
thoosaxid  men  deserted  ^rom  the  enemy  and  came 
over  Co  him ;  lie  had  himself  six  complete  legions. 
It  is  said  tha(  a  ludicrous  thing  occurred  here. 
Some  soldias  having  &llen  in  with  a  treasure,  as 
it  wems,  gota  huge  sum  of  money.  The  matter  be- 
eoming  known,  all  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  got  a 
nitdaa  that  the  place  was  Ml  of  motley,  which  they 
•uppoied  to  have  been  hid  during  the  misfortunes 
ef  die  Carthaginians.  The  eonsequence  was  that 
Pompeius  eoald  do  nothing  with  the  soldiers  for 
many  days  while  tbey  were  bu^  with  looking  after 
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their  cries,  lie  swore  he  would  kill  himself,  if  Uiey 
forced  him ;  and  so  i^t  last  with  great  difficulty  they 
were  induced  to  stop.  Sulla  at  first  received  intelli- 
gence that  Fompeius  had  revolted,  on  which  he 
said  to  his  friends,  it  was  his  &te  now  that  he  was 
old  to  fight  with  boys,  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
Marius  who  was  very  young  gave  him  most  troubl€^ 
and  brought  him  into  th^  extremest  danger ;  but 
on  hearing  the  true  state  of  ai&irs  aad  perceiving 
that  everybody  with  right  good  will  was  eager  to. 
receive  Fompeius  and  to  escort  him,  he  made  haste 
to  outdo  them.  Accordingly  he  advanced  and  met 
Fompeius,  and  receiving  him  with  all  possible  ex* 
pressions  of  good  will,  he  saluted  him  with  a  loud 
voice  by  the  name  of  Magnus  and  he  bade  those 
who  were  present  to  address  him  in  the  same  way. 
The  word  Magnus  means  Grreat.  Oth^rs  say  that 
it  was  in  Libya  first  that  the  whole  army  with  ac* 
clamation  pronounced  the  name,  and  that  it  ob«. 
tained  strength  and  currency  by  being  confirmed 
by  Sulla.  But  Fompeius  himself  after  everybody 
else  and  some  time  later  when  he  was  sent  into 
Iberia  as  Froconsul  against  Sertorius,  began  to  caU 
himself  in  his  letters  and  edicts  Magnus  Fompeius  '^ 
for  the  name  was  no  long^  invidious  when  people 
had  been  made  familiar  with  it.  And  here  ons 
may  justly  admire  and  respect  the  old  Romans, 
who  requited  with  such  appellations  and  titles  not 
success  in  war  and  battles  only,  but  honoured  there- 
with political  services  and  merits  also.  Two  men 
accordingly  the  people  proclaimed  Maximi,  which 
means  the  Greatest ;  Valerius  because  he  recon- 
ciled the  senate  to  the  people  when  there  was  a 
misunderstanding  between  them ;  and  FabiusRullus, 
because  he  ^ected  firom  the  Senate  certain  rich  per- 
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sons  the  children  of  freedmen  who  had  been  en- 
rolled in  the  list  of  senators. 

14.  After  this  Fompeius  asked  for  a  triumph, 
but  Sulla  opposed  his  claim :  for  the  law  gives  a 
triumph  to  a  consul  or  to  a  preetor  only,  but  to  no 
one  else.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  first 
Scipio,  after  defeating  the  Carthaginians  in  greater 
and  more  important  contests  in  Iberia,  did  not  ask  ' 
for  a  triumph ;  for  he  was  not  consul  nor  yet 
praetor.  Sulla  considered  that  if  Fompeius  who 
was  not  yet  well  bearded  should  enter  the  city  in 
triumph,  he  who  by  reason  of  his  age  was  not  yet  a 
member  of  the  senate,  both  his  own  office  and  the 
honour  given  to  Fompeius  would  be  exposed  to 
much  obloquy.  Sulla  made  these  remarks  to  Fom- 
peius, to  show  that  he  did  not  intend  to  let  him 
have  a  triumph,  but  would  resist  h:m  and  check 
his  ambition,  if  he  would  not  listen  to  reason. 
Fompeius  however  was  not  cowed,  but  he  told 
Sulla  to  reflect,  that  more  men  worship  the  rising 
than  the  setting  sun,  intending  him  to  understand 
that  his  own  power  was  on  the  increase,  but  that 
the  power  of  Sulla  was  diminishing  and  &ding 
away.  Sulla  did  not  distinctly  hear  these  words, 
but  observing  that  those  who  did  hear  them,  by. 
looks  and  gestures  expressed  their  astonishment,  he 
asked  what  it  was  that  Fompeius  had  said.  When 
he  heard  what  it  was,  he  was  confounded  at  the 
boldness  of  Fompeius,  and  called  out  twice,  Let 
him  triumph.  Now  many  persons  were  annoyed 
and  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  triumph, 
on  which  Fompeius  wishing  to  annoy  them  still 
more,  it  is  said,  made  preparation  for  entering  the 
city  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  elephants,  for  he 
brought  from  Libya  many  of  the  king's  elephant" 
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that  he  had  taken  ;  but  as  the  gate  ^ms  too  narrow, 
he  gave  up  his  project  and  contented  himself  with 
horses.  The  soldiers  who  had  not  obtained  as 
much  as  they  expected,  were  ready  to  make  a  dis- 
turbance and  impede  the  triumph,  but  Pompeius 
said  that  he  cared  not  for  it,  and  would  rather  give 
up  the  triumph  than  humour  them ;  whereupon  Ser- 
vilius,  a  man  of  distinction,  who  had  made  most 
opposition  to  the  triumph  of  Pompeius,  said,  Now 
he  perceived  that  Pompeius  was  really  Great  and 
was  worthy  of  the  triumph.  It  is  also  c^tain  that 
he  might  then  have  been  easily  admitted  into  the 
Senate,  if  he  had  chosen ;  but  he  showed  no  eager- 
ness for  it,  seeking,  as  they  say^  reputation  £rom  what 
was  unusual.  For  it  was  nothing  surprising  if 
Pompeius  were  a  senator  bdbre  the  age,  but  it  was 
a  most  distinguished  honour  for  him  to  triumph 
before  he  was  a  senator.  Another  thing  also  gained 
him  the  good  will  of  the  many  in  no  small  degree, 
for  the  people  were  d^ighted  at  his  being  reviewed 
among  the  Equates  afler  the  triumph. 

15.  Sulla  was  annoyed  to  see  to  what  a  height  of 
r^utation  and  power  Pompeius  was  advancing,  but 
as  he  was  ashtmied  to  attempt  to  check  his  career, 
•  he  kept  quiet  However,  when  Pompeius  bad 
brought  about  the  election  of  L^idus  as  consul  in 
spite  of  Sulla  and  against  liis  wish,  by  canvassing 
for  Lepidus  and  by  employing  the  affection  of  the 
people  towards  himself  to  induce  tliem  to  favour 
L^idus,  Sulla  seeing  Pompeius  retiring  with  the 
crowd  through  the  Forum,  said,  **  I  see,  young  man, 
that  you  are  pleased  with  your  victory :  and  in* 
deed  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  generous  and 
noble,  for  Lepidus  the  vilest  of  men  to  be  declared 
consul  before  Catulus  the  best,  through  your  ma- 
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fiagement  of  the  ptople  ?  However  it  is  time  for 
you  not  to  slumber,  but  to  attend  to  afiairs,  for  you 
have  strengthened  your  rival  against  yourself." 
Sulla  show^  mainly  by  his  testament  that  he  was 
not  well  disposed  to  Pompeius,  for  he  left  legacies 
to  his  other  friends  and  made  them  his  son's 
guardians,  but  he  passed  over  Pompeius  altogether. 
But  Pompeius  took  -this  very  quietly,  and  behaved 
on  the  occasion  as  a  citizen  should  do ;  and  accord* 
ingly  when  L^iduS  and  some  others  were  putting 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  body  being  interreid 
in  the  Field  of  Mars  and  were  not  for  allowing 
the  funeral  to  be  public,  Pompeius  brought  his  aid 
and  gave  to  the  interment  both  splendour  and  se* 
curity. 

16.  As  soon  as  Sulla's  death  made  his  prophetic 
warnings  manifest^  Imd  Lepidus  was  attempting  to 
put  himself  in  Sulla's  place^  not  by  any  circuitous 
movement  or  contrivance,  but  by  taking  up  arms 
forthwith,  and  again  «tirring  up  and  gathering 
round  hia  the  remnants  of  the  fkctions  which  had 
long  been  enfeebled  and  had  escaped  from  SuUa^ 
and  his  colleague  Catulus,  to  whom  the  most 
honest  and  soundest  part  of  the  Senate  and  the 
people  attached  themselves,  was  the  first  of  the 
Romans  of  the  day  for  reputation  of  temperance 
and  integrity,  but  was  considered  to  be  better 
adapted  for  the  conduct  of  civil  than  of  military 
affairs,  and  circumstances  themselves  were  calling 
for  Pompeius,  he  did  not  hesitate  what  course  to 
take,  but  attaching  himself  to  the  optimates,  he 
was  appointed  commander  of  a  force  to  oppose 
Lepidus  who  had  already  stirred  up  a  large  part  of 
Italy  and  held  with  an  furmy  under  the  command 
of  Brutusi  Gaul  within  the  Alps.     Now  Pompeius 
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easily  defeated  the  rest  whom  he  attacked,  but  at 
Mutina  in  Gaul  he  sat  down  for  some  time  opposite 
to  Brutus,  while  Lepidus  having  hurried  on  to 
RDme  and  posted  himself  before  the  walls  was 
demanding  a  second  consulship  and  terrifying  the 
citizens  with  a  numerous  army.  But  the  alarm  was 
ended  by  a  letter  from  Fompeius  who^had  brought 
the  war  to  a  fortunate  issue  without  a  battle.  For 
Brutus,  whether  it  was  that  he  gave  up  his  force 
himself  or  was  betrayed  by  his  army  changing 
sides,  surrendered  his  person  to  Pompieius  and  with 
some  horsemen  as  an  escort  retired  to  one  of  the 
small  towns  near  the  Padus,  where  after  the  in- 
terval of  a  single  day  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Geminius  whom  Pompeius  sent  to  him ;  and  Pom- 
peius  was  much  blamed  for  this.  For  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  affair  of  the  army  changing 
sides,  he  wrote  to  the  Senate  that  Brutus  had  volun- 
tarily surrendered,  and  he  then  sent  another  letter 
in  which  he  criminated  the  man  after  he  was  put 
to  death.  This  Brutus  was  the  father  of  the  Brutus 
who  together  with  Cassius  killed  Caesar,  a  man 
who  neither  fought  nor  died  like  his  father,  as  is 
told  in  his  Life.  As  soon  as  Lepidus  was  driven 
from  Italy,  he  made  his  escape  to  Sardinia,  where 
he  fell  sick  and  died  of  vexation,  not  at  the  state  of 
af&irs,  as  they  say,  but  from  finding  some  writing 
by  which  he  discovered  that  his  wife  had  committed 
adultery. 

17.  But  a  general,  Sertorius,  who  in  no  respect 
resembled  Lepidus,  was  in  possession  of  Iberia  and 
was  hovering  over  the  Romans,  a  formidable  adver- 
sary;  for  the  civil  wars  had  concentrated  themselves 
as  in  a  fiua]  disease  in  this  one  man,  who  had  already 
'destroyed  many  of  the  inferior  commanders,  and  was 
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then  engaged  with  Metellus  Pius,  who  was  indeed 
a  distinguished  soldier  and  of  great  military  ability, 
but  owing  to  old  age  was  considered  to  be  follow- 
ing up  the  opportunities  of  war  somewhat  tardily 
and  was  anticipated  in  his  plans  by  the  quickness 
and  rapidity  of  Sertorius,  who  attacked  him  at  all 
hazards  and  somewhat  in  robber  fashion,  and  by 
his  ambuscades  and  circuitous  movements  con- 
founded a  roan  well  practised  in  regular  battles  and 
used  to  command  a  force  of  heavy-armed  soldiers 
trained  to  close  fighting.  Upon  this  Pompeius 
who  had  an  army  under  his  command  bestirred 
himself  to  be  sent  out  to  support  Metellus ;  and 
though  Catulus  ordered  him  to  disband  his  force 
he  would  not  obey,  but  kept  under  arms  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  continually  inventing 
excuses,  until  the  command  was  given  to  him  on 
the  proposal  of  Lucius  Philippus.  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  as  it  is  said,  that  some  one  in  the  Senate 
asked  Philippus  with  some  surprise,  if  he  thought 
that  Pompeius  ought  to  be  sent  out  as  Proconsul, 
and  Philippus  replied,  "  Not  as  Proconsul,  as  I 
think,  but  in  place  of  the  Consuls,"  meaning  that 
both  the  consuls  of  that  year  were  good  for  nothing. 
18.  When  Pompeius  arrived  in  Iberia,  as  it 
usually  happens  with  the  reputation  of  a  new  com- 
mander, he  gave  the  people  great  hopes,  and  the 
nations  which  were  not  firmly  attached  to  the  party 
of  Sertorius  begun  to  stir  themselves  and  change 
sides ;  whereupon  Sertorius  gave  vent  to  arrogant 
expressions  against  Pompeius,  and  scoifingly  said, 
he  should  only  need  a  cane  and  a  whip  for  this 
youth,  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  that  old  woman, 
meaning  Metellus.  However  he  conducted  his 
military  operations  with  more  caution,  as  in  fact 
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he  kept  a  close  watch  on  Pompeius  and  was  afraid 
of  him.  For  contrary  to  what  one  would  have 
expected,  Metellus  had  become  very  luxurious  in 
his  mode  of  life  and  had  completely  given  himself 
up  to  pleasure,  and  there  had  been  all  at  once  a 
great  change  in  him  to  habits  of  pride  and  extrava- 
gance, so  that  this  also  brought  Pompeius  a  sur- 
passing good  will  and  reputation,  inasmuch  as  he 
maintained  a  frugal  mode  of  living,  a  thing  that 
cost  him  no  great  pains,  for  he  was  naturally  tem- 
perate and  well  regulated  in  his  desires.  Though 
there  were  many  vicissitudes  in  the  war,  the  cap- 
ture of  Lauron  by  Sertorius  gave  Pompeius  most 
annoyance ;  for  while  he  supposed  that  Sertorius 
was  surrounded,  and  had  uttered  certain  boasting 
expressions,  all  at  once  it  appeared  that  he  hinoself 
was  completely  hemmed  in,  and  as  for  this  reason 
he  was  afraid  to  stir,  he  saw  the  city  burnt  before 
his  &ce.  But  he  defeated  near  Yalentia  Herennius 
and  Perpenna,  who  were  men  of  military  talent, 
and  among  others  had  fled  to  Sertorius  and  served 
under  him  ;  and  he  slaughtered  above  ten  thousand 
of  their  men. 

19.  Elated  by  this  success  and  full  of  great  de- 
ugns  he  hastened  to  attack  Sertorius  himself,  in 
Older  that  Metellus  might  not  share  the  victory. 
They  engaged  on  the  banks  of  the  Sucro  though  it 
was  near  the  close  of  day,  both  parties  fearing  the 
arrival  of  Metellus,  one  wishing  to  fight  by  him- 
self, and  the  other  wishing  to  have  only  one  oppo- 
nent. The  issue  of  the  battle  was  doubtfiil,  for 
one  wing  was  victorious  on  each  side ;  but  of  the 
two  commanders-in-chief  Sertorius  got  the  more 
honour,  for  he  put  to  flight  the  enemy  who  were 
opposed  to  him.   A  man  of  tall  stature,  an  infaotry 
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soldier,  attacked  Pompeius,  who  was  on  horseback ; 
lad  as  they  closed  ind  came  to  a  struggle,  the 
blows  of  the  swords  fell  on  the  hands  of  both,  but 
not  with  the  same  effect ;  for  Pompeius  was  only 
wounded,  but  be  cut  off  the  man's  hand.  Now  as 
many  men  rushed  upon  Pompeius,  and  the  rout 
had  already  begun,  he  escaped  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation by  quitting  his  horse  which  had  trap- 
pings of  gold  and  decorations  of  great  value ;  for 
whDe  the  enemy  were  dividing  the  booty  and  fight- 
ing' about  it  with  one  another,  they  were  left  be- 
hind in  the  pursuit.  At  daybreak  both  com- 
manders again  placed  their  forces  in  order  of 
battle,  with  the  intention  of  securing  the  victory, 
but  when  Metellus  approached,  Sertorius  retreated 
and  his  army  dispersed.  For  the  £ishion  of  his 
men  was  to  disperse  and  again  to  come  together, 
so  that  Sertorius  often  wandered  about  alone,  and 
often  appeared  again  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  ^ftj  thousand  men,  like  a  winter-torrent  sud- 
denly swollen.  Now  when  Pompeius  went  to  meet 
M^elhis  after  the  battle  and  they  were  near  one 
another,  he  ordered  his  lictors  to  lower  their  fiisees 
out  of  respect  to  Metellus  as  the  superior  in  rank. 
But  Metellus  would  not  allow  this,  and  in  all 
other  respects  he  behaved  with  consideration  to 
Pompeius,  not  assuming  any  superiority  on  the 
ground  of  being  a  consular  and  the  eld^,  except 
that  when  the  two  armies  encamped  together  the 
watehword  for  both  armies  was  given  out  by  Me- 
tellus; but  the  two  armies  generally  encamped 
apart.  For  the  enemy  used  to  cut  off  their  com- 
munications and  separate  them,  being  fertile  in 
stratagems  and  skilftil  in  showing  himself  in  many 
quarters  in  a  short  time,  and  in  leading  from  one 
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combat  to  another.  Finally,  by  cutting  off  their 
supplies,  plundering  the  country,  and  getting  the 
command  of  the  sea,  he  drove  both  Fompeius  and 
Metellus  from  that  part  of  Iberia  which  was  under 
him,  and  they  were  compelled  to  fly  to  other  pro- 
vinces through  want  of  provisions. 

20.  Fompeius  having  spent  most  of  his  own 
property  and  applied  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  war, 
demanded  money  of  the  Senate  and  said  that  he 
would  come  to  Italy  with  his  army,  if  they  did  not 
send  it.  LucuUus  who  was  then  consul,  being  at 
variance  with  Fompeius  and  intriguing  to  get  the 
command  in  the  Mithridatic  war  for  himself,  be* 
stirred  himself  to  get  money  sent  for  fear  of  letting 
Fompeius  have  a  reason  for  leaving  Sertorius,  and 
attacking  Mithridates,  which  he  wished  to  do,  for 
Mithridates  was  considered  to  be  an  opponent 
whom  it  would  be  an  honour  to  oppose  and  easy  to 
vanquish.  In  the  mean  time  Sertorius  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  friends,  of  whom  Ferpenna  was  the 
chief  leader,  and  he  attempted  to  do  what  Sertorius 
had  done,  having  indeed  the  same  troops  and 
means,  but  not  equal  judg<iient  for  the  management 
of  them.  Now  Fompeius  immediately  advanced 
against  Ferpenna,  and  perceiving  that  he  was 
floundering  in  his  affiiirs,  he  sent  down  ten  cohorts 
into  the  plain,  as  a  bait,  and  gave  them  orders  to 
disperse  as  if  they  were  flying.  When  Ferpenna 
had  attacked  the  cohorts  and  was  engaged  in  the 
pursuit,  Fompeius  appeared  in  full  force,  and  join- 
ing battle  gave  the  enemy  a  complete  defeat. 
Most  of  the  oflicers  fell  in  the  battle ;  but  Fer- 
penna was  brought  to  Fompeius  who  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  in  which  he  did  not  show  any 
ingratitude,  nor  that  he  had  forgotten  what  had 
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happened  in  Sicily,  as  some  say,  but  lie  displayed 
great  prudence  and  a  judgment  that  was  advan- 
tageous to  the  commonweal.  For  Perpenna  who 
had  got  possession  of  the  writings  of  Sertorius, 
ofiered  to  produce  letters  from  the  most  powerful 
men  in  Rome,  who  being  desirous  to  disturb  the 
present  settlement  and  to  change  the  constitution 
invited  Sertorius  to  Italy.  Now  Pompeius  appre- 
hending that  tills  might  give  rise  to  greater  wars 
than  those  which  were  just  ended,  put  Perpenna  to 
death  and  burnt  the  letters  without  even  reading 
them. 

21.  After  staying  long  enough  to  extinguish  the 
chief  disturbances,  and  to  quiet  and  settle  those 
affidrs  which  were  in  the  most  inflammatory  state, 
he  led  his  army  back  to  Italy,  and  happened  to 
arrive  at  the  time  when  the  servile  war  was  at  its 
height.  This  was  the  reason  why  Crassus  the 
conmiander  ui^^  on  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  which 
he  gained  with  the  slaughter  of  twelve  thousand 
three  hundred  of  the  enemy.  Fortune  however 
in  a  manner  adopted  Pompeius  into  this  success 
also,  for  five  thousand  men  who  escaped  from  the 
battle  fell  in  his  way,  all  of  whom  he  destroyed, 
and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  writing  first  to  the 
Senate  to  say,  that  Crassus  indeed  had  conquered 
the  gladiators  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  he  had 
pall^  up  the  war  by  the  roots.  And  this  was 
agreeable  to  the  Romans  to  hear,  owing  to  their 
good  will  towards  Pompeius,  and  also  to  speak  of. 
As  to  Iberia  and  Sertorius  Ao  one  even  in  jest 
would  have  said  that  the  conquest  was  due  to  any 
one  else  than  Pompeius.  But  though  the  man  was 
in  such  repute  and  such  expectations  w^e  enter- 
tauaed  of  him,  there  was  still  some  suspicion  and 
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fear  that  he  would  not  disband  his  army,  but 
would  make  his  way  by  arms  and  sovereign  power 
straight  to  the  polity  of  Sulla.  Accordingly  those 
who  through  fear  ran  to  greet  him  on  the  way 
were  as  many  as  those  who  did  it  from  good  will. 
But  when  Pompeius  had  removed  this  suspicion 
also  by  declaring  that  he  would  disband  his  army 
after  the  triumph,  there  still  remained  one  subject 
of  reproach  for  those  who  envied  him,  that  he  at* 
tached  himself  more  to  the  people  than  to  the  Se- 
nate and  that  he  had  determined  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  tribunate,  which  Sulla  had  de- 
stroyed, and  to  court  the  favour  of  the  many ; 
which  was  true.  For  there  was  nothing  for  which 
the  people  were  more  madly  passionate  and  nothing 
which  they  more  desired,  tluui  to  see  that  magis- 
tracy again,  so  that  Pompeius  considered  the  op- 
portunity for  this  political  measure  a  great  good 
fortune,  as  he  could  not  have  found  any  other 
favour  by  which  to  requite  the  good  will  of  the 
citizens,  if  another  had  anticipated  him  in  this. 

22.  Now  after  a  second  triumph  and  the  consul- 
ship were  voted  to  him,  Pompeius  was  not  for  this 
reason  considered  an  object  of  admiration  and  a 
great  man ;  but  the  people  considered  it  a  proof 
of  his  distinction,  that  Crassus  though  the  richest  of 
all  who  were  engaged  in  public  life  and  the  most 
powerful  speaker  and  the  greatest  man,  and  though 
he  despised  Pompeius  and  everybody  else,  did  not 
venture  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  consulship 
till  he  had  applied  to  Pompeius.  Pompeius  indeed 
was  well  pleased  with  this,  as  he  had  long  wished 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  some  service  and 
friendly  act  to  Crassus.  According  he  readily  ac- 
cepted the  advances  of  Crassus,  and  in  his  address 
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to  the  people  he  declared  that  he  should  be  as 
grateful  to  them  for  his  colleague  as  for  the  con- 
sulship. However  when  they  were  elected  consuls, 
they  diifered  about  everything  and  came  into  col- 
lision :  in  the  Senate  Crassus  had  more  weight,  but 
among  the  people  the  influence  of  Pompeius  was 
great.  For  Pompeius  restored  the  tribunate  to  the 
people,  and  he  allowed  the  judicia  to  be  again 
transferred  to  the  Equites  by  a  law.  But  the  most 
i^reeable  of  all  spectacles  was  that  which  Pom- 
peius exhibited  to  the  people  when  he  personally 
solicited  his  discharge  from  service.  It  is  .the  cus- 
tom among  the  Roman  Equites  when  they  have 
served  the  time  fixed  by  law,  to  lead  their  horse 
into  the  Forum  before  the  two  men  whom  they  call 
Censors,  and  after  mentioning  each  general  and 
Imperator  under  whom  they  have  served,  and 
giving  an  account  of  their  service,  they  receive 
their  dismissal.  Honours  also  and  infamy  are 
awarded  according  to  each  man's  conduct.  Now 
on  this  occasion  the  Censors  Gellius  and  Lentulus 
were  sitting  in  all  their  official  dignity,  and  the 
Equites  who  were  to  be  inspected,  were  passing  by, 
when  Pompeius  was  seen  descending  from  the 
higher  ground  to  the  Forum,  bearing  the  other 
insignia  of  his  office,  but  leading  his  horse  by  the 
hand.  When  he  came  near  and  was  full  in  sight, 
he  bade  the  lictors  make  way  for  him  and  he  led 
his  horse  to  the  tribunal.  The  people  admired, 
and  kept  profound  silence ;  the  censors  were  both 
awed  and  delighted  at  the  sight.  Then  the  elder 
said  :  "  I  ask  you,  Pompeius  Magnus,  if  you  have 
performed  all  the  military  services  that  the  law  re- 
quires?" Pompeius  replied  with  a  loud  voice, "  I 
have  performed  all,  and  all  under  my  own  com- 
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mand  as  Imperator."  On  hearing  this  the  people 
broke  out  into  loud  shouts,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  repress  the  acclamations,  so  great  was  their  de- 
light ;  but  the  censors  rising  conducted  Vampetas 
home  to  please  the  citizens  who  followed  with  loud 
expressions  of  applause. 

23.  Now  when  the  term  of  office  was  near  ex- 
piring for  Pompeius,  and  the  differences  with  Cras- 
8US  were  increasing,  one  Caius  Aurelius,  who 
though  a  man  of  equestrian  rank  did  not  meddle 
with  public  affiiirs,  on  the  occasion  of  an  assembly 
of  the  people  ascended  the  Bostra  and  coming 
forward  said,  that  Jupiter  had  appeared  to  him  in 
his  sleep  and  had  bid  him  tell  the  consuls  not  to 
lay  down  their  office  before  they  were  reconciled. 
On  this  being  said,  Pompeius  stood  still,  without 
tfaying  a  word,  but  Crassus  making  the  first  ad- 
vance to  take  his  hand  and  address  him,  said,  '<  I 
think  I  am  doing  nothing  ignoble  or  mean,  fellow- 
citizens,  in  being  first  to  give  way  to  Pompeius, 
whom  you  consideied  worthy  of  the  name  of  Mag- 
nus before  he  had  a  beard,  and  decreed  to  him  two 
triumphs  before  he  was  a  senator."  Upon  this  they 
were  reconciled  and  laid  down  their  office.  Now 
Crassus  continued  the  kind  of  life  which  he  had  ori- 
ginally adopted ;  but  Pompeius  withdrew  himself 
from  his  numerous  engagements  as  advocate,  and 
gradually  quitted  the  forum,  and  seldom  went  into 
public,  and  always  with  a  hirge  crowd  of  people. 
For  it  was  no  longer  easy  to  meet  with  him  or  see 
him  without  a  train ;  but  he  took  most  pleasure  in 
showing  himself  with  a  numerous  company  close 
around  him,  and  by  these  means  he  threw  a  dignity 
and  importance  about  his  presence,  and  thoug^ht 
that  he  ought  to  keep  his  high  rank  from  contaxst 
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or  familiarity  with  the  many.  For  life  in  the  gar- 
ment of  peace  is  a  hazardous  thing  towards  loss  of 
reputation  for  those  who  have  gained  distinction  in 
arms  and  are  ill  suited  for  civil  equality ;  for  such 
men  claim  the  first  place  in  ipe&te  also,  as  in  war, 
while  those  who  get  less  honour  in  war  cannot 
submit  to  have  no  i^lvantage  in  peace  at  least. 
Wherefi>re  when  they  meet  in  the  Forum  with  the 
man  who  has  been  distinguished  in  camps  and  tri* 
umphs,  they  humble  him  and  cast  him  down  ;  but 
if  a  man  renounces  all  pretensions  to  civil  distinc- 
tion and  withdraws,  they  maintain  his  military 
honours  and  power  untouched  by  envy.  Facts 
soon  showed  this. 

24.  Now  the  power  of  the  pirates  had  its  be- 
ginning in  Cilicia,  and  at  first  its  adventure  was 
attended  with  hazard  and  sought  concealment,  but 
it  gained  confidence  and  daring  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  war  by  lending  itself  to  aid  the  king.  Then, 
the  Romans  being  eng£^ed  in  the  civil  wars  about 
the  gates  of  Rome,  the  sea  was  left  destitute  of  all 
protection,  and  this  by  degrees  drew  them  on,  and 
encouraged  them  not  to  conSne  their  attacks  to  those 
who  navigated  the  sea,  but  to  ravage  islands  and 
maritime  cities.  And  now  men  who  were  powerful 
by  wealth  and  of  distinguished  birth,  and  who 
claimed  superior  education,  began  to  embark  on 
board  of  piratical  vessels  and  to  share  in  their 
undertakings  as  if  the  occupation  wcu»  attended  with 
a  eertain  reputation  and  was  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion. There  were  also  piratical  posts  established 
in  many  places  and  fortified  beacons,  at  which 
annaments  put  in,  which  were  fitted  out  for  this 
peculiar  occupation  not  only  with  bold  vigorous 
and  skilful  helmsmen  and  the  speed  and 
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lightness  of  the  ships,  but  more  annoying  than  their 
formidable  appearance  was  their  arrogant  and 
pompous  equipment,  with  their  golden  streamers 
and  purple  sails  and  silvered  oars,  as  if  they  rioted 
in  their  evil  practices  and  prided  themselves  on 
them.  And  flutes  and  playing  on  stringed  in- 
struments and  drinking  along  the  whole  coast, 
and  capture  of  persons  high  in  office,  and  ran- 
somings  of  captured  cities,  were  a  disgrace .  to 
the  Roman  supremacy.  Now  the  piratical  ships 
had  increased  to  above  a  thousand,  and  the  cities 
captured  by  them  were  four  hundred.  They  at- 
tacked and  plimdered  the  asyla  and  sacred  places 
which  had  hitherto  been  unapproached,  such  as 
those  of  Claros,  Didyma,  Samothrace,  the  temple 
of  Chthonia  in  Hermione,  the  temple  of  Aescula- 
pius in  Epidaurus,  and  those  of  Neptune  at  the 
Isthmus  and  Taenarus  and  Calauria,  and  those  of 
Apollo  at  Actium  and  Leucas,  and  that  of  Juno 
in  Samos,  and  in  Argos,  and  at  Lacinium.  They 
also  performed  strange  rites  on  Olympus  and  cele- 
brated certain  mysterious  ceremonies,  among  which 
were  those  of  Mithras,  and  they  are  continued  to 
the  present  time,  having  been  first  introduced  by 
them.  But  they  did  most  insult  to  the  Romans,  and 
going  up  from  the  sea  they  robbed  on  their  roads 
and  plundered  the  neighbouring  villas.  They  once 
seiz^  two  praetors  Sextilius  and  Bellinus  in  their 
purple  dress,  and  they  carried  off  with  them  their 
attendants  and  lictors.  They  also  took  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antonius,  a  man  who  had  enjoyed  a  triumph, 
as  she  was  going  into  the  country,  and  she  was 
ransomed  at  great  cost.  But  their  most  insulting 
behaviour  was  in  the  following  fashion.  Whenever 
a  man  who  was  taken  called  out  that  he  was  a 
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Jf^^i^n  and  mentioned  his  name,  they  would  pre- 
tend to  be  terror-struck  and  to  be  alarmed,  and 
would  strike  their  thighs  and  fall  down  at  his 
knees  praying  him  to  pardon  them ;  and  their  cap- 
tive would  believe  all  this  to  be  real,  seeing  that 
they  were  humble  and  suppliant.  Then  some 
would  put  Roman  shoes  on  his  feet,  and  others 
would  throw  over  him  a  toga,  pretending  it  was 
done  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  him 
again.  When  they  had  for  some  time  mocked  the 
man  in  this  way  and  had  their  fill  of  amusement, 
at  last  they  would  put  a  ladder  down  into  the  sea, 
and  bid  him  step  out  and  go  away  with  their  best 
wishes  for  a  good  journey ;  and  if  a  man  would 
not  go,  then  they  shoved  him  into  the  water. 

25.  The  power  of  the  pirates  extended  over*  the 
whole  of  our  sea  at  once  in  a  measure,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  navigated  and  was  closed  against  all 
trade.  It  was  this  which  mainly  induced  the 
Bomans,  who  were  hard  pressed  for  provisions 
and  were  expecting  great  scarcity,  to  send  out 
Pompeius  to  clear  the  sea  of  the  pirates.  Gabinius, 
one  of  the  friends  of  Pompeius,  drew  up  a  law, 
which  gave  to  Pompeius,  not  a  naval  command, 
but  palpably  sole  dominion  and  power  over  all 
men  without  any  responsibility.  For  the  law  gave 
him  authority  over  the  sea  within  the  columns  of 
Hercules  and  all  the  main  land  to  the  distance  of 
four  hundred  stadia  from  the  sea.  There  were  not 
many  places  within  the  Roman  dominions  which 
lay  beyond  those  limits,  but  the  chief  nations  and 
the  most  powerful  of  the  kings  were  comprised 
within  them.  Besides  this,  Pompeius  was  em- 
powered to  choose  fifteen  legati  from  the  Senate 
who  should  command  in  particular  parts,  to  take 
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from  the  treasuries  and  from  the  PubHcani  as 
much  money  as  he  pleased,  and  two  hundred  ships, 
with  full  authority  as  to  the  number  and  levying 
of  the  armed  force  and  of  the  rowers  for  the  vessels. 
When  these  provisions  of  the  law  were  read,  the 
people  received  them  with  exceeding  g^eat  satis- 
faction, but  the  chief  of  the  Senate  and  the  most 
powerful  citizens  considered  that  this  unlimited  and 
indefinite  power  was  indeed  too  great  to  be  an 
object  of  envy,  but  was  a  matter  for  alarm.  Ac- 
cordingly with  the  exception  of  Caesar  they  op- 
posed the  law ;  but  Caesar  spoke  in  favour  of  it, 
though  indeed  he  cared  very  little  for  Pompeius, 
but  &om  the  beginning  it  was  his  plan  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  popular  favour  and  to  gain  over 
the  people.  But  the  rest  vehemently  assailed 
Pompeius.  One  of  the  consuls  who  had  observed 
to  him  that  if  he  emulated  Romulus  he  would  not 
escape  the  end  of  Romulus,  was  near  being  killed 
by  the  people.  When  Catulus  came  forwaitl  to 
speak  against  the  law,  the  people  out  of  respect 
were  silent  for  some  time ;  but  after  he  had  spoken 
at  length  with  honourable  mention  of  Pompeius 
and  without  any  invidious  remark,  and  then  ad- 
vised the  people  to  spare  him  and  not  to.  expose 
such  a  man  to  repeated  dangers  and  wars,  <<  What 
other  man,"  he  continued,  "  will  you  have,  if  you 
lose  him?"  when  with  one  accord  all  the  people 
replied,  "  Yourself."  Now  as  Catulus  could  pro- 
duce no  effect,  he  retired  from  the  Rostra ;  when 
Roscius  came  forward,  nobody  listened,  but  he 
made  signs  with  his  fingers  that  they  should  not 
appoint  Pompeius  to  the  sole  command,  but  should 
give  him  a  colleague.  At  this  it  is  said  that  the 
people  being  irritated  sent  forth  such  a  shout,  that 
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a  crow'  which  was  flying  over  the  Forum  was 
stunned  and  fell  down  into  the  crowd.  Whence 
it  appears,  that  birds  which  &11,  do  not  tumble  into 
a  great  vacuum  in  the  air  caused  by  its  rending 
and  separation,  but  that  they  are  struck  by  the 
blow  of  the  voice,  which,  when  it  is  carried  along 
with  great  mass  and  strength,  causes  an  agitation 
and  a  wave  in  the  air. 

26.  Now  for  the  time  the  assembly  was  dis- 
solved. But  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  going 
to  put  the  law  to  the  vote,  Pompeius  privately 
retired  to  the  country,  but  on  hearing  that  the 
law  had  passed,  he  entered  the  city  by  night,  con- 
sidering  that  he  should  make  himself  an  object  of 
jealousy  if  the  people  met  him  and  crowded  about 
him.  At  daybreak  he  came  into  public  and  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  an  assembly  being  summoned  he  con- 
trived to  get  many  other  things  in  addition  to  what 
had  been  voted  and  nearly  doubled  his  armament. 
For  he  manned  five  hundred  ships,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  heavy*armed  soldiers  and 
five  thousand  horse  were  raised.  He  chose  out  of 
the  senate  twenty-four  men  who  had  held  command 
and  served  the  office  of  praetor ;  and  there  were  two 
qnaestors.  As  the  prices  of  provisions  immediately 
fell,  it  gave  the  people  who  were  well  pleased  to 
have  it,  oj^rtunity  to  say  that  the  very  name  of 
Pompeius  had  put  an  end  to  the  war.  However 
by  dividing  the  waters  and  the  whole  space  of  the 
internal  sea  into  thirteen  parts  and  appointing  a 
certain  number  of  ships  and  a  commander  for  each, 
with  his  fierce  which  was  thus  dispersed  in  all 
directions  he  surrounded  the  piratical  vessels  that 
fell  in  his  way  in  a  body  and  forthwith  hunted 
them  down  and  brought  them  into  port ;  but  those 
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who  separated  from  one  another  before  they  were 
taken  and  effected  their  escape,  crowded  from  all 
parts  and  made  their  way  to  Cilicia  as  to  a  hive ; 
and  against  them  Pompeius  himself  went  with  sixty 
of  the  best  ships.  But  he  did  not  sail  against  them 
till  he  had  completely  cleared  of  the  piratical  ves- 
sels the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  the  Libyan,  and  the  seas 
around  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  and  Sicily,  In  forty 
days  in  all,  by  his  own  unwearied  exertions  and 
the  active  co-operation  of  his  commanders. 

27.  In  Home  the  consul  Piso  through  passion 
and  envy  was  damaging  the  preparations  for  the 
war  and  disbanding  the  seamen  who  were  to  man 
the  ships,  but  Pompeius  sent  round  his  navy  to 
Brundisium  and  himself  advanced  through  Tyr- 
rhenia  to  Rome.  On  hearing  this  all  the  people 
poured  forth  out  of  the  city  upon  the  road,  just  as 
if  they  had  not  only  a  few  days  before  conducted 
him  out  of  the  city.  And  the  rejoicing  was  caused 
by  the  speediness  of  the  change  which  was  con- 
trary to  expectation,  for  the  Forum  had  a  super- 
abundance of  provisions.  The  consequence  was 
that  Piso  ran  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  the  con- 
sulship, for  Gabinius  had  already  a  law  drawn  up. 
But  Pompeius  prevented  this  and  having  managed 
everything  else  with  moderation  and  got  what  he 
wanted,  he  went  down  to  Brundisium  and  set  sail. 
But  though  he  was  pressed  by  the  urgency  of  the 
business  and  sailed  post  the  cities  in  his  haste, 
still  he  did  not  pass  by  Athens  but  he  went  up 
to  it.  After  sacrifices  to  the  gods  and  addressing 
the  people,  just  as  he  was  quitting  the  place  he 
read  two  inscriptions,  each  of  a  single  verse,  ad- 
dressed to  him,  the  one  within  the  gate, 

**  As  thon  own'st  thyself  a  mortal,  so  thoa  art  in  truth 
a  God."  r-        i 
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and  that  on  the  outside : 

"Expected,  welcomed,  seen,  we  now  conduct  thee 
forth." 

Now  as  he  treated  mercifully  some  of  the  piratical 
crews  which  still  held  together  and  were  cruising 
about  the  seas  upon  their  preferring  entreaties  to 
him,  and  after  receiving  a  surrender  of  their  vessels 
and  persons  did  them  no  harm,  the  rest  entertain- 
ing good  hopes  attempted  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  other  officers,  and  coming  to  Pompeius 
they  put  themselves  into  his  hands  with  their 
children  and  wives.  But  he  spared  all,  and  it  was 
chiefly  through  their  assistance  that  he  tracked  out 
and  caught  those  who  still  lurked  in  concealment^ 
as  being  conscious  that  they  had  committed  un« 
pardonable  crimes. 

28,  The  greater  part  and  the  most  powerful 
of  the  pirates  had  deposited  their  families  and 
wealth,  and  their  useless  people,  in  garrisons  and 
strong  forts  among  the  heights  of  the  Taurus ; 
but  manning  their  ships  the  pirates  themselves 
awaited  the  approach  of  Pompeius  near  Corace- 
sium  in  Cilicia,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  which 
they  were  defeated  and  afterwards  blockaded.  At 
last  sending  a  suppliant  message  they  surrendered 
themselves  and  their  cities  and  the  isknds  of  which 
they  had  possession  and  in  which  they  had  built 
forts  that  were  difficult  to  force  and  hard  to  ap- 
proach. Accordingly  the  i^ar  was  ended  and  all 
the  pirates  were  driven  from  the  sea  in  no  more 
than  three  montlis.  •  Pompeius  received  by  surren- 
der many  ships,  and  among  them  ninety  with  bra- 
zen beaks.  The  pirates,  who  amounted  to  more 
than  twenty  thousand,  he  never  thought  of  putting 
to  death,  but  he  considered  that  it  would  not  be 
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prudent  to  let  them  go  asd  to  allow  them  to  be 
dispersed  or  to  unite  again,  being  poor,  and  war- 
like and  many  in  number.  Reflecting  then  that 
by  nature  man  neither  is  made  nor  is  a  wild  ani« 
mal  nor  unsocial,  and  that  he  changes  his  character 
by  the  practice  of  vice  which  is  contrary  to  his 
nature,  but  that  he  is  tamed  by  habits  and  change 
of  place  and  life,  and  that  wild  beasts  by  beii^ 
accustomed  to  a  gentler  mode  of  living  put  off  their 
wildness  and  savageness,  he  determified  to  transfer 
the  men  to  the  land  from  the  sea  and  to  let  them 
lAste  a  quiet  life  by  being  accustomed  to  live  in 
cities  and  to  cultivate  the  ground.  The  small 
and  somewhat  depopulated  cities  of  Cilicia  re- 
ceived some  of  the  pixates  whom  they  associated 
with  themselves,  and  the  cities  received  some  addi- 
tional tracts  of  land ;  and  the  city  of  Soli  which 
had  lately  been  deprived  of  its  inhabitants  by^ 
Tigranes  the  Armenian  king,  he  restored  and  set- 
tled many  of  them  in  it.  To  the  greater  part  he 
gave  as  their  residence  Dyme  in  Achaea,  which  was 
Uien  without  inhabitants  and  had  much  good  land. 

29.  Now  those  who  envied  Fompeius  found 
&ttlt  with  these  measures ;  but  as  to  his  conduct 
towards  Metellus  in  Crete,  even  his  best  friends 
were  not  pleased  with  it.  Metellus,  who  was  a 
kinsman  of  the  Metellus  who  had  the  command  in 
Iberia  jointly  with  Fompeius,  was  sent  as  com- 
mander to  Crete  before  Fompeius  was  chosen.  For 
Crete  was  a  kind  of  second  source  of  pirates  and 
next  to  Cilicia  ;  and  Metellus  having-  caught  many 
of  them  in  the  island  took  them  prisoners  and  put 
them  to  death.  Those  who  still  survived  and  were 
blockaded,  sent  a  suppliant  message  and  invited 
Fompeius  to  the  island,  as  being  a  part  of  his  go- 
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vemment  and  fidling  entiielj  within  the  Umits 
leelconed  from  the  coast.  Pompeius  accepted  the 
invitation  and  wrote  to  Melellus  to  forbid  him  con-* 
tifiuing  the  war.  He  also  wrote  to  the  cities  not 
to  pay  any  attention  to  Metellus,  and  he  sent  as 
commander  one  of  bis  own  officers  Lucius  Octa* 
vius,  who  entering  into  the  forts  of  the  besieged 
pirates  and  fighting  on  their  side  made  Pompeius 
not  only  odious  and  intolerable^  but  ridicnlons 
also,  inasmuch  as  he  lent  his  name  to  accursed  and 
godless  men  and  threw  around  them  his  reputation 
as  a  kind  of  amulet,  through  envy  and  jealousy  of 
M^ellus.  Ndther  did  Achilles,  it  was  argued, 
act  like  a  man,  but  like  a  youth  all  fiill  of  violence 
and  passionately  pursuing  glory,  when  he  made  a 
sign  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  and  would  not  let 
them  strike  Hector, 

For  £sar  another  gave  the  blow  and  won 
The  fame,  and  he  should  second  only  come ; 

but  Pompeius  even  protected  and  fought  in  behalf 
of  the  common  enemy,  that  he  might  deprive  of  a 
triumph  a  general  who  had  endured  so  much  toil. 
Metellus  however  did  not  give  in,  but  he  took  and 
punished  the  pirates,  and  afler  insulting  and  abus- 
ing Octavius  in  his  camp  he  let  him  go. 

dO.  When  news  reached  Borne  that  the  Pirates' 
war  waa  at  an  end  and  that  Pompeius  being  now 
at  leisure  was  visiting  the  cities,  Manlius  one  of 
the  tribunes  proposed  a  law,  that  Pompeius  should 
take  all  the  country  and  force  which  LucuUus 
commanded,  with  the  addition  of  Bithynia,  which 
Glabrio  had,  and  should  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  kii^  Mithridates  and  Tigraues,  with  both  the 
naval  force  and  the  dominion  of  the  sea  on  the 
tenns  on  which  he  received  it  originally.  This 
was  in  short  for  the  Bomau  dominion  to  be  placed  at 
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the  disposal  of  one  man.  For  the  provinces  which 
alone  he  could  not  touch  under  the  former  law, 
Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia) 
the  upper  Colchis,  Armenia,  these  he  now  had 
together  with  the  armies  and  resources  with  whicb 
Lucullus  defeated  Mithridates  and  Tigranes.  But 
though  Lucullus  was  thus  deprived  of  the  glory  of 
his  achievements  and  was  receiving  a  successor  in 
a  triumph  rather  than  in  a  war,  the  aristocratical 
party  thought  less  of  this,  though  they  considered 
that  the  man  was  treated  unjustly  and  ungratefully, 
but  they  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  power  of 
Fompeius  which  they  viewed  as  the  setting  up  of  a 
tyranny,  and  they  severally  exhorted  and  encouraged 
one  another  to  oppose  the  law  and  not  to  give  up 
their  freedom.  But  wheii  the  time  came,  the  rest 
kept  back  through  fear  of  the  people  and  were 
silent,  except  Catulus,  who  after  finding  much  £iult 
with  the  law  and  the  tribune,  yet  without  persuade 
ing  any  one,  urged  the  senate  from  the  Rostra,  re* 
peating  it  many  times,  to  seek  for  a  Mountain, 
like  their  ancestors,  and  a  rock,  to  which  they 
might  fly  for  refuge  and  preserve  their  liberty. 
Accordingly  the  law  was  ratified,  as  they  say,  by 
all  the  tribes,  and  Fompeius  in  his  absence  was  put 
in  possession  of  nearly  every  thing  which  Sulla 
got  after  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  city 
by  arms  and  war.  On  receiving  the  letters  and 
reading  the  decrees  in  the  presence  of  his  friends 
who  were  congratulating  him,  Fompeius  is  said  to 
have  contracted  his  eyebrows  and  to  have  struck 
his  thigh,  and  to  have  spoken  like  a  man  who  was 
already  tired  and  averse  to  command,  '^  Oh,  the 
endless  toils,  how  much  better  it  were  to  have  been 
one  unknown  to  fiune,  if  there  shall  never  be  an 
nd  to  my  military  service  and  I  shall  never  elude 
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this  envy  and  live  quietly  in  the  country  with  my 
wife."  On  hearing  these  expressions  not  even  his 
intimate  friends  could  endure  his  hypocritical  pre- 
tences, as  they  knew  that  he  was  the  more  de- 
lighted, inasmuch  as  his  difference  with  LucuUus 
gave  additional  Hre  to  his  innate  ambition  and  love 
of  command. 

31.  And  in  truth  his  acts  soon  discovered  his 
real  temper:  for  he  issued  counter-edicts  in  all 
directions  by  which  he  required  the  presence  of 
the  soldiers  and  summoned  to  him  the  subject 
rulers  and  kings.  And  as  he  traversed  the  coun- 
try, he  let  nothing  that  LucuUus  had  done  remain 
undisturbed,  but  he  both  remitted  the  punishments 
of  many,  and  took  away  what  had  been  given,  and 
in  short  he  left  nothing  undone  in  his  eagerness 
to  prove  to  the  admirers  of  LucuUus  that  he  was 
entirely  without  power.  LucuUus  through  his 
friends  complained  to  Pompeius,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  have  a  meeting.  They  met  in 
Gralatia  :  and  as  they  were  most  distinguished 
generals  and  had  won  the  greatest  victories,  their 
tictors  met  with  the  fasces  wreathed  with  bay ;  but 
LucuUus  advanced  from  green  and  shady  parts, 
and  Pompeius  happened  to  have  crossed  an  ex- 
tensive tract  without  trees  and  parched.  Accord- 
ingly the  lictors  of  LucuUus  seeing  that  the  bays 
of  Pompeius  were  faded  and  completely  wither^, 
gave  them  some  of  their  own  which  were  fresh, 
and  so  decorated  and  wreathed  the  fasces  of  Pom- 
peius with  them.  This  was  considered  a  sign  that 
Pompeius  was  coming  to  carry  ^off  the  prizes  of 
rictory  and  the  glory  that  was  due  to  LucuUus. 
As  to  the  order  of  his  consulship  and  in  age  also 
LucuUus  had  the  priority,  but  the  reputation  of 
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Pbmpeius  was  more  exalted  on  account  of  his  two 
triumphs.  However  they  managed  their  first  in- 
terview with  as  much  civility  and  friendtiness  as 
they  could,  magnifying  the  exploits  of  each  other, 
and  congratulating  one  another  on  their  victories : 
in  their  conferences  however  they  came  to  no  rea- 
sonable or  fair  settlement,  but  even  fell  to  mutual 
abuse,  Fompeius  charging  Lucullns  with  avarice, 
and  Lucullus  charging  Fompeius  with  love  of 
power ;  and  they  were  with  difficulty  separated  by 
their  friends.  Lucullus  being  in  G^latia  assigned 
portions  of  the  captured  land  and  gave  other  presents 
to  whom  he  chose ;  while  Fompeius,  who  was  en- 
camped at  a  short  distance  prevented  any  attention 
being  paid  to  the  ordeis  of  Lucullus,  and  took  i&ora 
him  all  his  soldiers  except  sixteen  hundred,  whose 
mutinous  disposition  he  thought  would  make  them 
useless  to  himself,  but  hostile  to  Lucullus.  Besides 
this;  Fompeius  disparaged  the  exploits  of  LucuHik 
and  openly  said  that  Lucullus  had  warred  against 
tragedies  and  mere  shadows  of  kings,  while  to  him- 
self was  reserved  the  contest  against  a  g^iuine 
power  and  one  that  had  grown  wiser  by  losses,  lor 
Mithridates  was  now  having  recourse  to  shields, 
and  swords  and  horses.  Lucullus  retorting  said, 
that  Fompeius  was  going  to  fight  with  a  phantom 
and  a  shadow  of  war,  being  accustomed,  like  a  lazy 
bird,  to  descend  upon  the  bodies  that  others  had 
slaughtered  and  to  tear  the  remnants  of  wars  ;  for 
so  had  he  appropriated  to  himself  the  victories 
over  Sertorius,  Lepidus  and  Spartacus,  though 
Crassus,  Metellus  and  Catulus  had  respectively- 
gained  these  victories  :  it  was  no  wonder  then,  if 
Fompeius  was  surreptitiously  trying  to  get  the 
credit  of  the  Armenian  and  Fontic  wars,  he  who 
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had  in   some  way  or  other  contrived  to  intrude 
himself  into  a  triumph  over  runaway  slaves. 

32.  LueuUus  now  retired,  and  Fompeius  after 
distributing  his  whole  naval  force  over  the  sea 
between  Phoenicia  and  the  Bosporus  to  keep 
guard,  himself  marched  against  Mithridates  who 
had  thirty  thousand  foot  soldiers  of  the  phalanx  and 
two  thousand  horsemen,  but  did  not  venture  to 
fight.  First  of  all,  Mithridates  left  a  strong 
mountain  which  was  difficult  to  assault,  whereon 
he  happened  to  be  encamped,  because  he  supposed 
there  was  no  water  there;  but  Fompeius,  after 
occupying  the  same  mountain,  conjectured  from 
the  nature  of  the  vegetation  upon  it  and  the  hol- 
lows formed  by  the  slopes  of  the  ground  that  the 
place  contained  springs  and  he  ordered  wells  to  be 
dug  in  all  parts :  and  immediately  the  whole  army 
had  abundance  of  water,  so  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
sarprise  that  Mithridates  had  all  along  been  igno- 
rant  of  this.  Fompeius  then  surrounded  Mithri- 
dates with  his  troops  and  hemmed  him  in  with  his 
lines.  After  being  blockaded  forty-five  days 
Mithridates  succeeded  in  stealing  away  with  the 
strongest  part  of  his  army,  aft^  having  first  mas- 
sacred those  who  were  unfit  for  service  and  were 
sick.  Next,  Fompeius  overtook  him  on  the  Eu- 
phrates and  pitched  his  camp  near  him ;  and  fear- 
ing lest  Mithridates  should  frustrate  his  design  by 
erossing  the  river,  he  led  his  army  against  him  in 
battle  order  at  midnight,  at  which  very  hour  it  is 
tM  that  Mithridates  had  a  vision  in  his  sleep 
which  forewarned  him  of  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. He  dreamed  that  he  was  sailing  on  the  Pon- 
tic sea  with  a  fiiir  wind,  and  was  already  in  sight 
of  the  Bosporus,  and  congratulating  his  fellow- 
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voyagers,  as  a  man  naturally  would  do  in  his  joy 
at  a  manifest  and  sure  deliverance ;  but  all  at  once 
he  saw  himself  abandoned  by  everybody  aad  driven 
about  in  a  small  boat  While  he  was  suffering 
under  this  anguish  and  these  visions,  his  friends 
came  to  his  bed  side  and  roused  him  with  the  news 
that  Pompeius  was  attacking  them.  The  enemy 
accordingly  must  of  necessity  fight  in  defence  of 
their  camp,  and  the  generals  l^ing  their  forces 
out  put  them  in  order  of  battle.  Pompeius  seeing 
the  preparations  to  oppose  him  hesitated  about 
running  any  risk  in  the  dark,  and  thought  that  he 
ought  only  to  surround  the  enemy,  to  prevent  their 
escape,  and  attack  them  when  it  was  daylight, 
inasmuch  as  their  numbers  were  greater.  But  the 
oldest  centurions  by  their  entreaties  and  exhorta- 
tions urged  him  on ;  for  it  was  not  quite  dark,  but 
the  moon  which  was  descending  in  the  horizon  still 
allowed  them  to  see  objects  clear  enough.  And 
it  was  this  whioh  most  damaged  the  king's  troops. 
For  the  Romans  advanced  with  the  moon  on  their 
backs,  and  as  the  light  was  much  depressed  towards 
the  horizon,  the  shadows  were  projected  a  long 
way  in  front  of  the  soldiers  and  fell  upon  the 
enemy,  by  reason  of  which  they  could  not  accu- 
rately estimate  the  distance  between  them  and  the 
Romans,  but  supposing  that  they  were  already  at 
close  quarters  they  threw  their  javelins  without 
effect  and  struck  nobody.  The  Romans  perceiving 
this  rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  shouts,  and  as 
they  did  not  venture  to  stand  their  ground,  but 
were  terror-struck  and  took  to  flight,  the  Romans 
slaughtered  them  to  the  number  of  much  more 
than  ten  thousand,  and  took  their  camp.  Mithri- 
dates  at  the   commencement  with  eight  hundred 
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horsemen  cut  his  way  through  the  Romans,  but 
the  rest  were  soon  dispersed  and  he  was  left  alone 
with  three  persons,  ooe  of  whom  was  his  concubine 
HypricFBtia,  who  on  all  occasions  showed  the  spirit 
of  a  man  and  desperate  courage ;  and  accordingly 
the  king  used  to  call  her  Hypsicrates.  On  this 
occasion,  armed  like  a  Persian  and  mounted  on 
horseback,  she  was  neither  exhausted  by  the  long 
journeys  nor  ever  wearied  of  attending  to  the 
King's  person  and  his  horse,  till  they  came  to  a 
place  called  Inora  which  was  filled  with  the  King's 
property  and  valuables.  Here  Mithridates  took 
costly  garments  and  distributed  among  those  who 
had  flocked  to  him  after  the  battle.  He  also  gave 
to  each  of  his  friends  a  deadly  poison  to  carry  about 
with  them,  that  none  of  them  might  &11  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bomans  against  his  will.  Thence 
he  set  out  towards  Armenia  to  Tigranes,  but 
Tigranes  forbade  him  to  come  and  set  a  price  of 
a  hundred  talents  upon  him,  on  which  Mithridates 
passed  by  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  cou" 
tinned  bis  flight  through  Colchis. 

33.  Fompeius  invaded  Armenia  at  the  invitation 
of  young  Tigranes,  who  had  now  revolted  from  his 
&ther,  and  he  met  Fompeius  near  the  river  Araxes, 
which  rises  in  the  same  parts  with  the  Euphrates, 
but  turns  to  the  east  and  enters  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Fompeius  and  Tigranes  received  the  submission  of 
the  cities  as  they  advanced :  but  King  Tigranes, 
who  had  been  lately  crushed  by  LucuUus,  and 
heard  that  Fompeius  was  of  a  mild  and  gentle  dis- 
position, admitted  a  Roman  garrison  into  his  pa- 
lace, and  taking  with  him  his  friends  and  kinsmen 
advanced  to  surrender  himself.  As  he  approached 
the  camp  on  horseback,  two  lictors  of  Fompeius 
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eame  up  to  him  and  ordered  him  tob^dismonnt  from 
his  horse  and  to  enter  on  foot :  they  told  him  that 
no  man  on  horseback  had  ever  been  seen  in  a  Ro- 
man camp.  Tigranes  obeyed  their  orders  and 
taking  off  his  sword  presented  it  to  them ;  and 
finally,  whoi  Pompeius  came  towards  him,  pulling^ 
off  his  cittaris  he  hastened  to  lay  it  before  his  feet, 
and  what  was  most  humiliating  of  all,  to  throw  him- 
self down  at  his  knees.  But  Pompeius  prevented 
this  by  laying  hold  of  his  right  hand  and  drawing 
tiie  King  towards  him ;  he  also  seated  Tigranes  by 
his  side,  and  his  son  on  the  other  side,  and  said  that 
Tigranes  ought  so  far  to  blame  Lncnllus  only,  who 
had  taken  from  him  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Oilicia,  Ga- 
Ifttia,  and  Sophene,  but  that  what  he  had  kept  up 
to  that  time,  he  should  still  have,  if  he  paid  as  a 
compensation  to  the  Romans  for  his  wrongful  deeds 
six  thousand  talents,  and  his  son  should  be  King  of 
Sophene.  Tigranes  assented  to  these  terms,  and 
being  overjoyed  by  the  Romans  saluting  him  as 
King,  he  promised  to  give  every  soldier  hsdf  a  mina 
of  silver,  to  a  centurion  ten  minae,  and  to  a  tribune 
a  talent.  But  his  son  took  this  ill,  and  on  being 
invited  to  supper  he  said  that  he  was  dbt  in  want  of 
Pompeius  to  show  such  honour  as  this,  for  he  woul<f 
find  another  Roman.  In  consequence  of  this  he 
was  put  in  chains  and  kept  for  the  triumph.  No 
long  time  after  Phraates  the  Parthian  sent  to  de« 
mand  the  young  man,  as  his  son-in-law,  and  to  pro- 
pose that  the  Euphrates  should  be  the  boundary  of 
the  two  powers.  Pompeius  replied  that  Tig^ranes 
belonged  to  his  father  rather  than  to  his  father-in* 
law,  and  that  as  to  a  boundary  he  should  determine 
that  on  the  principles  of  justice. 

d4.  Leaving  Afranius  in  care  of  Armenia  Pom- 
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pelus  advanced  through  the  nations  that  dwell  about 
the  Caucasus,  as  of  necessity  he  must  do,  in  pursuit 
of  Mithridates.  The  greatest  of  these  nations  are 
Albani  and  Iberians,  of  whom  the  Iberians  extend 
to  the  Moschic  mountains  and  the  Pontus,  and  the 
Albani  extend  to  the  east  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
Albani  at  first  allowed  a  free  passage  to  Pompeiue 
at  his  request ;  but  as  winter  overtook  the  Romans 
in  the  country  and  they  were  occupied  with  the 
festival  of  the  Saturnalia,  mustering  to  the  number 
of  forty  thousand  they  attacked  the  Romans,  after 
crossing  theCymus  riyer,  which  rising  in  the  Iberian 
mountains  and  receiving  the  Araxes  which  comes 
down  fromArmenia^  empties  itsdf  by  twelve  mouths 
into  the  Caspian.  Others  say  that  the  Araxes  does 
not  join  this  stream,  but  that  it  has  a  separate  out- 
let, though  near  to  the  other,  into  the  same  sea. 
Pompeius,  though  he  could  have  opposed  the  enemy 
while  they  were  crossing  the  river,  let  them  cross 
quietly,  and  then  he  attacked  and  put  them  to 
flight  and  destroyed  a  great  number.  As  the  King 
bulged  for  pardon,  and  sent  ambassadors,  Pompeius 
excused  him  for  the  wrong  that  he  had  done,  and 
making  a  U'eaty  with  him  advanced  against  the 
Iberians,  who  were  as  numerous  as  the  Albani  and 
more  warlike,  and  had  a  strong  wish  to  pleane  Mith- 
ridates and  to  repel  Pompeius.  For  the  Iberians 
had  never  submitted  either  to  the  Medes  or  the  Per- 
nans,  and  they  had  escaped  the  dominion  of  the 
Macedonians  also,  inasmuch  as  Alexander  soon 
quitted  Hyrcania.  However  Pompeius  routed  the 
Iberians  also  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  nine  thou- 
sand of  them  were  killed  and  above  ten  thousand 
taken  prisoners,  and  he  entered  Colchis;  and  on 
the  Phasis  he  was  met  by  Servilius  with  the  vessels 
with  which  he  was  guarding  the  Pontu^^     j^ 
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35.  The  pursuit  of  Mithridates  was  attended  with 
great  difficulties,  as  he  had  plunged  among  the 
nations  around  the  Bosporus  and  the  Maeotis ;  and 
intelligence  reached  Pompeius  that  the  Albaiii  had 
again  revolted.  Moved  by  passion  and  desire  of 
revenge,  Pompeius  turned  against  the  Albani.  He 
again  crossed  the  Cymus  with  difficulty  and  danger, 
for  the  river  had  been  fenced  off  with  stakes  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  barbarians ;  and  as  the  passage 
of  the  river  was  succeeded  by  a  long  waterless  and 
difficult  inarch,  he  had  ten  thousand  skins  filled  with 
water  and  then  advanced  c^inst  the  enemy,  whom 
he  found  posted  on  the  river  Abas  to  the  number 
of  sixty  thousand  foot  and  twelve  thousand  cavalry, 
but  poorly  armed,  and  for  the  most  part  only  with 
the  skins  of  beasts.  They  were  commanded  by  a 
brother  of  the  King,  named  Cosis,  who,  when  the 
two  armies  had  come  to  close  quarters,  rushed 
against  Pompeius  and  struck  him  with  a  javelin  on 
the  fold  of  his  breastplate,  but  Pompeius  pierced 
him  through  with  his  javelin  in  his  hand  and  killed 
him.  In  this  battle  it  is  said  that  Amazons  also 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  barbarians,  and  that  they 
had  come  down  hither  from  the  mountains  about 
the  river  Thermpdon.  For  after  the  battle  when  the 
Romans  were  stripping  the  barbarians,  they  found 
Amazonian  shields  and  boots,  but  no  body  of  a 
woman  was  seen.  The  Amazons  inhabit  those  parts 
of  the  Caucasus  which  extend  towards  the  Hyrca- 
nian  sea,  but  they  do  not  border  on  the  Albani,  for 
Gelse  and  Leges  dwell  between ;  and  they  cohabit 
with  these  people  every  year  for  two  months  meet- 
ing them  on  the  river  Thermodon,  after  which  they 
depart  and  live  by  themselves. 

36.  After  the  battle  Pompeius  set  out  to  advance 
to   the  Hyrcanian  and  Caspian  sea,  but  he  was 
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turned  from  his  route  by  the  number  of  deadly 
reptiles,  when  he  was  three  days'  march  from  it. 
He  retired  to  the  Less  Armenia ;  and  he  returned 
a  friendly  answer  to  the  Kings  of  the  Elymaei  and 
Medes  who  sent  ambassadors,  but  against  the  Par* 
thian  King  who  had  invaded  Gordyene  and  was 
plundering  the  people  of  Tigranes  he  sent  Afra- 
nius  with  a  force  who  drove  him  out  and  pursued 
him  as  fiur  as  the  territory  of  Arbela.  Of  all  the 
concubines  of  Mithridates  who  were  brought  to 
him,  he  knew  not  one,  but  sent  all  back  to  their 
parents  and  kin;  for  the  greater  part  were  the 
daughters  and  wives  of  generals  and  princes.  Stra- 
tonice,  who  was  in  the  greatest  repute  and  guarded 
the  richest  of  the  forts,  was,  it  is  stud,  the  daughter 
of  a  harp-player,  who  was  not  rich  and  was  an  old 
man ;  and  she  made  so  sudden  a  conquest  of  Mith* 
ridates  over  his  wine  by  her  playing,  that  he  kept 
the  woman  and  went  to  bed  with  her,  but  sent 
away  the  old  man  much  annoyed  at  not  having 
been  even  civilly  spoken  to  by  the  King.  In  the 
morning  however  when  he  got  up  and  saw  in 
his  house  tables  loaded  with  silver  and  golden  cups, 
and  a  great  train  of  attendants,  with  eunuchs  and 
boys  bringing  to  him  costly  garments,  and  a  horse 
standing  before  the  door  equipped  like  those  that 
carried  the  king's  friends,  thinking  that  this  was  all 
mockery  and  a  joke  he  made  an  attempt  to  escape 
through  the  door.  But  when  the  slaves  laid  hold  of 
bim  and  told  him,  that  the  King  had  made  him  a 
present  of  the  large  substance  of  a  rich  man  who 
bad  just  died,  and  that  this  was  but  a  small  fore- 
taste and  sample  of  other  valuables  and  possessions 
tbat  were  to  come,  after  this  explanation  hardly 
convinced  he  took  the  purple  dress  and  leaping  on 
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the  horse  rode  through  the  city  exclaiming,  <^  All 
this  is  mioe."  To  those  ivho  laughed  at  him  he 
aaid,  this  was  nothing  strange,  but  it  was  rather 
strange  that  he  did  not  pelt  with  stones  those  who 
came  in  his  way,  bdng  mad  with  delight.  Of  this 
stock  and  blood  was  Stratonice.  But  she  gave  up 
this  place  to  Pompeius  and  also  brought  hini  many 
presents,  of  which  he  took  only  such  as  seemed  suit- 
able to  decorate  the  temples  and  add  splendour  to  his 
triumph,  and  he  told  her  she  was  welcome  to  keep 
the  rest.  In  like  manner  when  the  King  of  the 
Iberians  sent  him  a  couch  and  a  table  and  a  seat, 
all  of  gold,  and  begged  him  to  accept  them,  he  de« 
livered  them  also  to  the  quaestors  for  the  treasury. 

37.  In  the  fort  Gaenum  Pompeius  found  sdao 
private  writings  of  Mithridates,  which  he  read 
through  with  some  pleasure  as  they  gave  him  a 
good  opportunity  of  learning  the  man's  character. 
They  were  memoirs,  from  which  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  taken  off  by  poison  among  many  others 
his  son  Ariarathes  and  Alcaeus  of  Sardis  because 
he  got  the  advantage  over  the  King  in  riding  race- 
horses. There  were  registered  also  interpretations 
of  dreams,  some  of  which  he  had  seen  himself,  and 
others  had  been  seen  by  some  of  hk  women ;  and 
there  were  lewd  letters  of  Monime  to  him  and  his 
answers  to  her.  Theophanes  says  that  there  was 
also  found  an  address  of  Rutilius  in  which  he  urged 
the  King  to  the  massacre  of  the  Romans  in  Asia. 
But  most  persons  with  good  reason  suppose  this  to  be 
a  malicious  story  of  Theophanes,  perhaps  invented 
through  hatred  to  Rutilius  who  was  a  man  totally 
unlike  himself,  or  perchance  to  pleai«  Pompeius, 
whose  father  Rutilius  in  his  historical  writings  had 
shown  to  be  a  thoroughly  unprincipled  fellow. 
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38.  Thence  Pompeius  went  to  Amisus,  where  his 
ambition  led  him  to  reprehensible  measures.  For 
though  he  had  abused  Lucullus  greatly,  because 
while  the  enemy  was  still  alive,  he  published 
edicts  for  the  settlement  of  the  countries  and 
distributed  gifls  and  honours,  things  which  victors 
are  accustomed  to  do  when  a  war  is  brought  to  a 
close  and  is  ended,  he  himself,  while  Mithridates 
was  still  ruling  in  the  Bosporus  and  had  got 
together  a  force  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  take  the 
field  again,  just  as  if  everything  was  finished,  be- 
gan to  do  the  very  things  that  Lucullus  had  done, 
settling  the  provinces,  and  distributing  gifls,  many 
commanders  and  princes,  and  twelve  barbarous  kings 
having  come  to  him.  Accordingly  he  did  not  even 
deign  when  writing  in  reply  to  the  Parthian,  as 
other  persons  did,  to  address  him  by  the  title  of 
Xing  of  Kings,  and  he  neglected  to  do  this  to  please 
the  other  kings.  He  was  also  seized  with  a  desire  and 
a  passion  to  get  possession  of  Syria  and  to  advance 
through  Arabia  to  the  Erythraean  sea,  that  in  his 
victorious  career  he  might  reach  the  ocean  that  en- 
compasses the  world  on  all  sides ;  for  in  Libya  he 
was  the  first  who  advanced  victoriously  as  far  as 
the  external  sea,  and  again  in  Iberia  he  made  the 
Atlantic  sea  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  dominion ; 
and  thirdly,  in  his  recent  pursuit  of  the  Albani  he 
came  very  near  to  reaching  the  Hyrcanian  sea. 
Accordingly  he  now  put  his  army  in  motion  that 
he  might  connect  the  circuit  of  his  military  expedi- 
tions with  the  Erythraean  sea ;  and  besides,  he  saw 
that  Mithridates  was  difficult  to  be  caught  by  an 
anned  force,  and  was  a  harder  enemy  to  deal  with 
when  flying  than  when  fighting. 

39.  Wherefore,  remarking  that  he  would  leave 
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behind  him  for  Mithridates  an  enemy  stronger  than 
himself,  famine,  he  set  vessels  to  keep  a  guard  on 
the  merchants  who  sailed  to  the  Bosporus;  and 
death  was  the  penalty  for  those  who  were  caught 
Taking  the  great  bulk  of  his  army  he  advanced  on 
his  march,  and  falling  in  with  the  bodies  still  un- 
buried  of  those  who  with  Triarius  had  fought  un- 
successfully against  Mithridates  and  fallen  in  battle, 
he  buried  all  with  splendid  ceremonial  and  due 
honours.  It  was  the  neglect  of  this  which  is  consi- 
dered to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  hatred  to 
Lucullus.  After  subduing  by  his  legate  Afranins 
the  Arabs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Amanus,  he 
descended  into  Syria,  which  he  made  a  province 
and  a  possession  of  the  Roman  people  on  the  ground 
that  it  h€ul  no  legitimate  kings ;  and  he  subdued 
Judaea  and  took  King  Aristobulus  prisoner.  He 
built  some  cities,  and  he  gave  others  their  liberty 
and  punished  the  tyrants  in  them.  But  he  spent 
most  time  in  judicial  business,  settling  the  disputes 
of  cities  and  kings,  aiid  in  those  cases  for  which  he 
had  no  leisure,  sending  his  friends ;  as  for  instance 
to  the  Armenians  and  Parthians,  who  referred  to 
him  the  decision  as  to  the  country  in  dispute  be- 
tween them,  he  sent  three  judges  and  conciliators. 
For  great  was  the  fame  of  his  power,  and  no  less 
was  the  fame  of  his  virtue  and  mildness ;  by  reason 
of  which  he  was  enabled  to  veil  most  of  the  fiiults 
of  his  friends  and  intimates,  for  he  did  not  possess 
the  art  of  checking  or  punishing  evil  doers,  but  he 
so  behaved  towards  those  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  him,  that  they  patiently  endured  both  the 
extortion  and  oppression  of  the  others. 

40.  The  person  who   had   most   influence  with. 
Pompeius  was  Demetrius,  a  freedman,  a  youth  not 
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without  understandingy  but  who  abused  his  good 
fortune.      The  following  story  is  told   of  him. 
Cato  the  philosopher,  who  was  still  a  young  man, 
but  had  a  great  reputation  and  already  showed  a  lofty 
spirit,  went  up  to  Antioch,  when  Pompeius  was  not 
there,  wishing  to  examine  the  city.     Now  Cato,  as 
was  his  custom,  walked  on  foot,  but  his  friends  who 
were  journeying  with  him  were  on  horseback.  Ob- 
serving before  the  gate  a  crowd  of  men  in  white 
vestments,  and  along  the  road,  on  one  side  the 
ephebi,  and  on  the  other  the  boys,  in  separate  bo« 
dies,  he  was  out  of  humour,  supposing  that  this  was 
done  out  of  honour  and  respect  to  him  who  wanted 
nothing  of  the  kind.    However  he  bade  his  friends 
dismount  and  walk  with  him.     As  they  came  near 
the  man  who  was  arranging  and  settling  all  this 
ceremony,  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  wand  in 
his  hand,  met  them  and  asked  where  they  had  left 
Demetrius  and  when  he  would  arrive.     Now  the 
fiieods  of  Cato  fell  a  laughing,  but  Cato  exclaimed, 
O  wretched  city,  and  passed  by  without  making 
further  answer.    However  Pompeius  himself  made 
Demetrius  less  an  object  of  odium  to  others  by  sub- 
mitting to  his  caprices  without  complaint.     For  it 
is  said  that  frequently  when  Pompeius  at  enter- 
tainments was  waiting  for  and  receiving  his  guests, 
Demetrius  would  already  have  taken  his  place  at 
the  table,  reclining  with  haughty  air,  and  with  his 
vest  over  his  ears  hanging  down.     Before  he  had 
returned  to  Rome,  Demetrius  had  got  possession  of 
the  most  agreeable  places  in  the  suburbs,  and  the 
finest  pleasure-grounds  and  costly  gardens  were 
called  Demetrian  ;  and  yet  up  to  his  third  triumph 
Pompeius  was  lodged  in  a  moderate  and  simple 
manner.     But  afterwards  when  he  was  erecting  for 
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the  Romans  that  beautiful  and  far  famed  theatre, 
he  built,  what  may  be  compared  to  the  small  boat 
that  is  towed  after  a  big  vessel,  close  by  a  house 
more  magnificent  than  he  had  before ;  and  yet  even 
this  was  so  far  from  being  such  a  building  as  to 
excite  any  jealousy  that  the  person  who  became  the 
owner  of  it  after  Fompeius,  was  surprised  when  he 
entered  it,  and  he  asked  where  Fompeius  Magnus 
used  to  sup.  Such  is  the  story  about  these  matters. 
41.  The  King  of  the  Arabians  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fetra  hitherto  had  not  troubled  himself  at 
all  about  the  Romans,  but  now  being  much  alarmed 
he  wrote  to  say  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  and 
to  do  anything.  Fompeius  wishing  to  confirm 
him  in  this  disposition  made  an  expedition  against 
Fetra,  wherein  he  did  not  altogether  escape  cen- 
sure from  most  people.  For  they  considered  that 
this  was  evading  the  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  and 
they  urged  him  to  turn  against  him  who  was  his 
old  antagonist  and  was  inning  his  flame  and  pre- 
paring according  to  report  to  lead  an  army  through 
the  country  of  the  Scythians  and  Faeonians  against 
Italy.  But  Fompeius  thinking  it  would  be  easier 
to  crush  the  forces  of  Mithridates  in  the  field  than 
to  overtake  him  when  he  was  flying,  did  not  choose 
to  exhaust  himself  to  no  purpose  in  a  pursuit,  and 
he  contrived  to  And  other  occupations  in  the  interval 
of  the  war  and  he  protracted  the  time.  Fortune 
however'  settled  the  difficulty ;  for  when  he  was  at 
no  great  distance  from  Fetra,  and  had  already  pitched 
his  camp  for  that  day  and  was  exercising  himself 
with  his  horse  around  the  camp,  letter-bearers  rode 
up  from  Fontus  with  good  tidings.  This  was 
manifest  at  once  by  the  points  of  their  spears,  for 
they  were  wreathed  with  bay.     Fompeius  at  first 
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wished  to  finish  his  exercises,  but  as  the  men  called 
out  and  entreated  him,  he  leapt  from  his  horse  and 
taking  the  letters  advanced  into  the  camp.  But  as 
there  was  no  tribunal  and  th^re  had  not  been  time 
to  make  even  the  kind  of  tribunal  that  is  used  in 
the  camp,  which  they  are  accustomed  to  form  by 
digging  out  large  lumps  of  earth  and  putting  them 
together  upon  one  another,  in  their  then  zeal  and 
eagerness  they  piled  together  the  loadings  of  the 
beasts  of  burden  and  raised  an  elevated  place. 
Pompeius  ascending  this  announced  to  the  soldiers, 
that  Mithridates  was  dead,  having  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  because  his  son  Phamaces  rebelled 
against  him,  and  Phamaces  had  taken  possession 
of  everything  in  those  parts,  and  put  all  under  his 
own  dominion  and  that  of  the  Romans,  as  he  said 
in  his  letter. 

42.  Upon  this  the  soldiers  being  delighted,  as 
was  natural,  occupied  themselves  with  sacrifices 
and  entertainments,  considering  that  in  the  person 
of  Mithridates  ten  thousand  enemies  had  expired. 
Pompeius  having  brought  his  own  undertakings 
and  expeditions  to  a  termination,  which  he  had  not 
anticipated  could  be  so  easily  done,  immediately 
retired  from  Arabia;  and  quickly  traversing  the 
intermediate  provinces  he  arrived  at  Amisus,  where 
he  found  that  many  presents  had  been  sent  by 
Phamaces,  and  many  corpses  of  members  of  the 
royal  family,  and  the  corpse  of  Mithridates  also, 
whirh  could  not  well  be  recognised  by  the  &ce  (for 
those  who  had  embalmed  the  body  had  neglected 
to  destroy  the  brain) ;  but  those  who  wished  to 
see  the  body^  recognised  it  by  the  scars.  Pom- 
peius himself  would  not  see  the  body,  but  fearing 
divine  retribution  he  sent  it  off  to  Sinope.  He  was 
amazed  at  the  dress  and  annour  of  Mithridatee 
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both  at  the  size  and  splendor  of  what  he  saw ;  though 
the  sword  belt,  which  cost  four  hundred  talents, 
Publius  stole  and  sold  to  Ariarathes,  and  the  cit- 
taris,  a  piece  of  wonderful  workmanship,  Gaius  the 
foster-brother  of  Mithridates  himself  gave  to  Faus- 
tus  the  son  of  Sulla  who  asked  for  it.  Pompeius  did 
not  know  this  at  the  time;  but  Phamaces  who 
afterwards  discovered  it  punished  the  thieves.  After 
Pompeius  had  arranged  and  settled  afi^s  in  those 
parts,  he  continued  his  march  with  more  pomp.  On 
arriving  at  Mitylene  he  gave  the  city  its  freedom 
for  the  sake  of  Theophanes,  and  he  witnessed  the 
usual  contest  there  among  the  poets,  the  sole  sub- 
ject being  his  own  exploits.  Being  pleased  with 
the  theatre  he  had  a  sketch  taken  of  it  and  a  plan 
made,  with  the  intention  of  making  one  like  it  in 
Eome,  but  larger  and  more  splendid.  When  he 
was  in  Rhodes,  he  heard  all  the  sophists  and  made 
each  a  present  of  a  talent.  Posidonius  put  in 
writing  the  discourse  which  he  read  before  Pom- 
peius in  opposition  to  the  rhetorician  Hermagoras 
on  the  doctrine  of  general  invention.  In  Athens 
Pompeius  behaved  in  like  manner  to  the  philoso- 
phers, and  after  giving  also  to  the  city  fiflLy  talents 
towards  its  restoration,  he  was  in  hopes  to  set  foot 
in  Italy  with  a  reputation  above  that  of  any  man 
and  to  be  received  by  his  family  with  the  same 
eagerness  that  he  had  to  see  them.  But  the  Dae- 
mon who  takes  care  always  to  mix  some  portion  of 
ill  with  the  great  and  glorious  good  things  which 
come  from  Fortune,  had  long  been  lurking  on  the 
watch  and  preparing  to  make  his  return  more 
painful  to  him.  For  during  the  absence  of  Pom- 
peius his  wife  Mucia  had  been  incontinent.  Indeed 
while  Pompeius  was  at  a  distance  he  treated  the 
▼eport  with  contempt,  but  when  he  had  come  near  to 
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Italy,  and  had  examined  the  charge  with  more  de- 
liberation, as  it  seems,  he  sent  her  notice  of  divorce, 
though  neither  then  nor  afterwards  did  he  say  for 
what  reason  he  put  her  away:  but  the  reason  is 
mentioned  in  Cicero's  letters. 

43.  All  kinds  of  reports  about  Pompeius  pre- 
ceded his  arrival  at  Rome,  and  there  was  great 
alarm,  as  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  forthwith 
lead  his  army  against  the  city  and  that  a  monarchy 
would  be  firmly  established.  Crassus  taking  his 
sons  and  his  money  secretly  got  away  from  Kome, 
whether  it  was  that  he  really  was  afraid,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  he  wished  to  give  credibility  to  the 
calumny  and  to  strengthen  the  odium  against  Pom- 
peius. As  soon  however  as  Pompeius  landed  in 
Italy,  he  summoned  his  soldiers  to  an  assembly,  and 
after  saying  what  was  suitable  to  the  occasion  and 
expressing  his  affectionate  thanks  to  them,  he  bade 
them  disperse  among  their  several  cities  and  each 
go  to  his  home,  remembering  to  meet  again  for  his 
triumph.  The  army  being  thus  dispersed,  and  the 
&ct  being  generally  known,  a  wonderful  circum- 
stance happened.  For  the  cities  seeing  Pompeius 
Magnus  unarmed  and  advancing  with  a  few  friends, 
as  if  he  were  returning  from  an  ordinary  journey, 
pouring  forth  through  good  will  and  forming  an 
escort  brought  him  into  Rome  with  a  larger  force, 
80  that  if  he  had  designed  to  make  any  change  and 
revolution  at  that  time,  he  would  not  have  wanted 
the  army  which  he  had  disbanded. 

44.  As  the  law  did  not  allow  a  general  to  enter 
the  city  before  his  triumph,  Pompeius  sent  to  the 
Senate  to  request  they  would  put  off  the  consular 
elections  and  to  grant  him  this  favor,  that  he 
might  in  his  own  person  assist  Piso  in  his  canvas. 
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As  Cato  opposed  his  request,  he  did  not  attain  his 
object.  But  Pompeius  admiring  Cato's  boldness 
of  speech  and  the  vigour  which  he  alone  openly  dis- 
played in  behalf  of  the  law,  desired  in  some  way  or 
other  to  gain  the  man ;  and  as  Cato  had  two  nieces, 
Pompeius  wished  to  take  one  of  them  to  wife  and 
to  marry  the  other  to  his  son.  Cato  saw  his  object, 
which  he  viewed  as  a  way  of  corrupting  him  and 
in  a  manner  bribing  him  by  a  matrimonial  alliance ; 
but  his  sister  and  wife  took  it  ill  that  he  should 
reject  an  alliance  with  Pompeius  Magnus.  In  the 
mean  time  Pompeius  wishing  to  get  Afranius  made 
consul,  expended  money  on  his  behalf  among  the 
tribes,  and  the  voters  came  down  to  the  gardens  of 
Pompeius  where  they  received  the  money,  so  that 
the  thing  became  notorious  and  Pompeius  had  an 
ill  name  for  making  that  office  which  was  the 
highest  of  all  and  which  he  obtained  for  his  ser- 
vices, venal  for  those  who  were  unable  to  attain  to 
it  by  merit.  *  These  reproaches  however,'  said  Cato 
to  the  women,  *  we  must  take  our  share  of,  if  we 
become  allied  to  Pompeius.'  On  hearing  this  the 
women  agreed  that  he  formed  a  better  judgment 
than  themselves  as  to  what  was  proper. 

45.  Though  the  triumph  was  distributed  over 
two  days,  such  was  its  magnitude  that  the  time  was 
not  sufficient,  but  much  of  the  preparation  was 
excluded  from  the  spectacle,  and  enough  for  the 
splendor  and  ornament  of  another  procession.  The 
nations  over  which  Pompeius  triumphed  were  de- 
signated by  titles  placed  in  front.  The  nations 
were  the  following,  Pontus,  Armenia,  Cappa- 
docia,  Paphlagonia,  Media,  Colchis,  the  Iberians, 
Albani,  Syria,  Cilicia,  Mesopotamia,  the  parts 
about   Phoenics  and  Palestine,   Judaea,   Arabia, 
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and  the  whole  body  of  pirates  by  sea  and  land  who 
had  been  subdued.  Among  these  nations  fortified 
places  not  fewer  than  a  thousand  were  taken,  and 
cities  not  far  short  of  nine  hundred,  and  eight  hun-> 
dred  piratical  ships ;  and  cities  forty  save  one  were 
foanded.  Besides  this  it  was  shown  en  written 
tablets  that  5000  myriads  (fifty  millions)  were  the 
produce  of  the  taxes,  while  from  the  additions 
that  he  had  made  to  the  state  they  received  8500 
myriads  (eighty-five  millions),  and  there  were 
brought  into  the  public  treasury  in  coined  money 
and  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  twenty  thousand 
talents,  not  including  what  had  been  given  to  the 
soldiers,  of  whom  he  who  received  the  least  accord- 
ing to  his  proportion  received  fifteen  hundred 
drachmae.  The  captives  who  appeared  in  the  pro- 
cesnon,  besides  the  chief  pirates,  were  the  son  of 
Tigranes  the  Armenian  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  Zosime  a  wife  of  King  Tigranes,  and  Aristo- 
bulus  King  of  the  Jews,  and  a  wife  and  five 
children  of  Mithridates,  and  Scythian  women,  and 
also  hostages  of  the  Albani  and  Iberians  and  of  the 
King  of  Oommagene,  and  numerous  trophies,  equal 
in  number  to  all  the  battles,  which  .Pompeius  had 
won  himself  or  by  his  legati.  But  it  was  the 
chief  thing  towards  his  glory,  and  what  had  never 
happened  before  to  any  Roman,  that  he  celebrated 
his  third  triumph  over  the  third  continent.  For 
though  others  before  him  had  triumphed  three 
times,  Pompeius  by  having  gained  his  first  triumph 
over  Libya,  his  second  over  Europe,  and  this  the 
last  over  Asia,  seemed  in  a  manner  to  have  brought 
the  whole  world  into  his  three  triumphs. 

46.  At  this  time  Pompeius  was  under  four-and- 
thirty  years  of  age,  as  those  afidrm  who  in  all  respects 
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oompare  him  with  Alexander  and  force  a  paralld, 
but  in  £ict  he  was  near  forty,  ^ow  happy  would 
it  have  been  if  be  had  died  at  the  time  op  to  which 
he  had  the  fortune  of  Alexander;  but  the  period 
that  followed  brought  to  him  good  fortune  accom* 
panied  with  odium,  and  ill  fortune  that  was  past 
all  cure.  For  the  power  which  he  got  in  the  city 
by  fair  means,  he  employed  on  the  behalf  of  othecs 
illegally,  and  as  much  strength  as  he  gave  to  them, 
ao  much  he  took  from  his  own  reputation,  and  so 
he  was  overthrown  by  the  strength  and  magnitude 
of  his  own  power  be&re  he  was  aware  of  it.^  And 
as  the  strongest  parts  and  places  in  cities^  when  the 
enemies  have  got  possession  of  them^  give  to  them 
their  own  strength,  so  Caesar  being  raised  up 
through  the  power  of  Pompeius  against  the  State, 
overthrew  and  cast  down  the  man  by  whose  kelp 
he  became  strong  against  others.  And  it  wav 
brought  about  thus.  Immediately  upon  Lucullus  re- 
turning from  Asia  where  he  had  been  treated  with 
great  contumely  by  Pompeius,  the  Senate  gave 
him  a  splendid  reception,  and  when  Pompdus  had 
arrived  they  urged  Lucullus  still  more  to  take  a  part 
in  public  a&iis,  fixr  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  credit 
of  Pompdus.  Though  Lucullus  was  in  other  mat- 
ters now  dull  and  chilled  for  all  active  life^  having 
given  himself  up  to  the  pleasures  <^  ease  and  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth,  yet  he  forthwith  sprung  up 
against  Pompeius  and  by  a  vigorous  attack^  got 
a  victory  over  him  with  respect  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  Lucullus  thai;  he  had  annulled,  and  had 
the  advantage  in  the  Senate  with  the  Co-operation 
of  Cato.  Pompeius  defeated  and  pressed  on  all 
sides  was  compelled  to  fly  to  tribunes  and  to  attach 
himself  to  young  men ;  of  whom  the  most  scandalous 
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and  Hhe  most  dariag,  Clodius,  took  up  his  cause,  but 
threw  him  completely  under  the  feet  of  the  people ; 
and  by  making  him  inconsistently  with  his  station 
constantly  frequent  the  Forum  and  carrying  him 
about,  he  used  him  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
everything  that  was  said  or  prc^osed  to  please  and 
flatter  the  people.  Further,  he  asked  of  Pompeius 
for  his  reward,  just  as  if  he  were  not  degrading  him 
but  were  doing  him  a  service,  and  he  afterwards 
got  what  he  asked,  the  betrayal  of  Cicero,  who  was 
a  friend  of  Pompeius  and  had  served  him  in  public 
matters  more  tlmn  any  one  else.  For  when  Cicero^ 
was  in  danger  and  prayed  for  his  aid,  Pompeius 
would  not  even  see  him,  but  shut  the  front  door 
upcm  those  who  came  on  Cicero's  part  and  went  out 
by  another  door.  Cicero  fearing  the  trial  retired 
from  Borne. 

47.  At  this  time  Caesar  returned  from  his  go- 
Ternraent  and  undertook  a  political  measure,  which 
brought  him  the  greatest  popularity  for  the  present 
and  power  for  the  future,  but  did  the  greatest 
damage  to  Pompeius  and  the  State.  For  he  be- 
came a  candidate  for  his  first  consulship ;  but  seeing 
that  while  Crassus  was  at  variance  with  Pompeius, 
if  he  attached  liimself  to  one  of  them  he  would 
have  the  other  for  his  enemy,  he  applied  himself  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  them,  a  thuig  which 
in  other  respects  was  ^r  and  useful  to  the  State, 
but  was  managed  by  him  f^r  a  bad  reason  and  with 
a  dexterity  full  of  treacherous  design.  For  the 
strength  which  k^  the  State,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
a  vessel,  in  a  condition  of  equilibrium  and  pre- 
vented it  billing  over  to  this  side  or  that,  when 
brought  together  and  united  caused  it  to  incline 
to  one  side  with  an  irresistible  force  that  over- 
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powered  and  beat  down  everything.  Accordingly 
Cato  said  that  they  were  mistaken  who  affirmed 
that  the  State  was  overturned  by  the  quarrel  which 
afterwards  broke  out  between  Caesar  and  Pom- 
peius,  for  they  laid  the  blame  on  the  last  events  ; 
for  it  was  not  their  disunion  nor  yet  their  enmity, 
but  their  union  and  concord  which  was  the  first 
and  greatest  misfortune  that  befel  the  State. 
Caesar  was  elected  consul,  and  forthwith  he 
courted  the  needy  and  poor  by  proposing  measures 
for  the  establishment  of  cities  and  the  division  of 
lands,  wherein  he  stepped  beyond  the  proprieties 
of  his  office  and  in  a  manner  made  his  consulship 
into  a  tribunate.  When  his  colleague  Bibulus  op- 
posed him  and  Cato  was  prepared  to  support  Bibu- 
lus most  vigorously,  Cae^  brought  forward  Pom- 
peius  on  the  Bostra,  and  put  the  question  to  him. 
If  he  approved  of  the  proposed  laws ;  upon  Pom- 
peius  saying  that  he  did,  "Will  you  not  then," 
said  Caesar,  "  if  any  one  makes  resistance  to  the 
laws,  come  forward  before  the  people  to  maintain 
them?"  "Certainly,"  said  Pompeius,  "I  will 
come  against  those  who  threaten  swords,  with  sword 
and  shield."  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  Pom- 
peius up  to  that  day  had  never  said  or  done  any- 
thing more  arrogant,  so  that  even  his  friends  in 
his  defence  said  that  the  words  had  escaped  him  at 
the  moment.  But  yet  it  was  clear  from  what  fol- 
lowed that  he  had  completely  given  himself  up  to 
Caesar  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  him :  for  con- 
trary to  all  expectation  Pompeius  married  Caesar's 
daughter  Julia,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Caepio 
and  was  going  to  be  married  to  him  within  a  fsw 
days ;  and  to  pacify  Caepio,  Pompeius  gave  him 
his  own  daughter  who  was  already  promised  to 
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Faustus  the  son  of  SuUa.     Caesar  himself  married 
Calpumia  the  daughter  of  Piso. 

48.  After  this  Pompeius  filled  the  city  with 
soldiers  and  managed  everything  by  force.  For 
the  soldiers  suddenly  fell  on  the  consul  Bibulus  as 
he  was  going  down  to  the  Forum  with  Lucullus 
and  Gato,  and  broke  the  iasces ;  and  some  one  be* 
daubed  Bibulus  by  throwing  a  basket  of  ordure 
over  his  head,  and  two  of  the  tribunes  who  were 
conducting  him  were  wounded.  By  these  means 
they  cleared  the  Forum  of  their  opponents  and  then 
carried  the  law  about  the  distribution  of  lands. 
The  people  being  taken  with  this  bait  were  now 
become  tame  and  ready  to  support  any  project  of 
theirs,  giving  no  trouble  at  all,  but  silenUy  voting 
for  what  was  proposed  to  them.  Accordingly  the 
regulations  of  Pompeius  as  to  which  he  was  at  va* 
liance  with  Lucullus  were  confirmed,  and  Caesar  re- 
ceived Gaul  within  and  without  the  Alps  and  the 
province  of  Illyricum  for  five  years,  with  four  com* 
plete  legions ;  and  it  was  settled  that  the  consuls  for 
the  next  year  should  be  Piso  the  fiither-iu-law  of 
Caesar,  and  Gabinius,  who  was  the  most  extrava- 
gant of  the  flatterers  of  Pompeius.  While  this 
was  going  on,  Bibulus  shut  himself  up  in  his  house 
and  never  went  out  for  eight  months,  the  remainder 
of  the  period  of  his  consulship,  but  he  sent  out 
counter-edicts  full  of  abuse  and  charges  against 
both :  Cato  as  if  inspired  and  under  divine  influence 
foretold  in  the  Senate  what  would  happen  to  the 
city  and  to  Pompeius;  and  Lucullus  renouncing 
public  life  kept  quiet  on  the  ground  that  his  age 
disqualified  him  for  political  concerns,  on  which 
Pompeius  observed  that  for  an  old  man  luxury  was 
more  unsuitable  to  his  age  than  to  mingle  in  af&irs 
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of  state.  However  Pompeiiis  himself  also  was  soon 
rendered  inactive  tiirough  passion  for  his  yoong 
wife,  with  whom  he  pa^ed  the  chief  part  of  his 
time,  and  lived  in  the  country  and  his  gardens,  and 
he  paid  no  attention  to  what  was  going  on  in  the 
Forum,  so  that  even  Clodius  who  was  then  tri- 
bune despised  Fompeius  and  engaged  in  the  most 
daring  measures.  For  after  Glodius  had  ejected 
Cic^o  and  sent  off  Cato  to  Cyprus  under  colour  of 
giving  him  a  command,  and  Caesar  was  gone  to 
Gaul,  and  Clodius  saw  that  the  people  were  devoted 
to  him  as  he  was  doing  everything  and  framing  all  his 
measures  to  please  them,  he  immediately  attempted 
to  repeal  some  of  the  regulations  of  Pompeius,  and 
seizing  the  person  of  the  captive  Tigranes  he  kept 
him  in  his  own  house,  and  be  instituted  prosecu* 
tions  against  the  Briends  of  Pompeius,  and  so  made 
trial  of  the  power  of  Pompeius  by  attacking  his 
friends.  At  last  when  Pompeius  came  forward 
upon  the  occasion  of  a  certain  trial,  Clodius  having 
with  him  a  body  of  men  filled  with  insolence  and 
arrogance  took  his  station  in  a  conspicuous  plaee 
and  put  to  them  the  following  questions :  ^^  Who  is 
Imperator  unlimited?  what  man  seeks  another  man  ? 
who  scratches  his  head  with  one  finger  ?  "  Tiie 
people  like  a  Chorus  trained  to  chant  corresponding 
parts,  while  Clodius  was  shaking  his  toga,  at  every 
question  with  loud  shouts  replied,  "  Pompeius." 

49.  Now  this  also  annoyed  Pompeius  who  was 
unaccustomed  to  be  abused  and  had  no  praetioe 
in  this  kind  of  warfare ;  but  he  was  still  mcne 
vexed  when  he  perceived  that  the  Senate  were 
pleased  at  the  insults  offered  to  him  and  at  ius 
paying  the  penalty  for  his  treachery  to  Cicero. 
But  when  it  happened  that  they  came  to  blows  in 
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iiie  Forum  and  even  proceeded  so  &r  as  to  wound 
one  another,  and  a  slave  of  Clodius  was  detected  in 
the  crowd  stealing  through  the  byestanders  up  to 
Pompeiua  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  Pompeius 
«]l^;ii^  these  proceedings  as  his  excuse,  and  besides 
that,  being  afraid  of  the  insolence  and  abuse  of 
Clodiusy  came  no  more  into  the  Forum  so  long  as 
Clodius  was  in  office,  but  kept  to  his  house  and  was 
planning  with  his  friends,  how  he  could  pacify  the 
lesentm^it  of  the  Senate  and  nobles  towards  him. 
However  he  would  not  listen  to  Culleo  who  ad- 
vised him  to  put  away  Jidia  and  giving  up  the 
friendship  of  Caesar  to  pass  over  to  the  Senate,  but 
he  followed  the  advice  of  those  who  recommended 
that  Cicero  should  b»  restored,  who  was  the  greatest 
enemy  of  Clodius  and  most  beloved  by  the  Senatei 
Pompeius  with  a  strong  party  accompanied  Cicero's 
brother  who  was  going  to  make  his  entreaty  to  the 
pec^le,  and  after  some  wounds  had  been  inflicted  in 
the  Forum  and  some  persons  were  killed,  they  got 
the  advantage  over  Clodius.  Cicero  returning  to 
the  city  in  pursuance  of  a  law  immediately  recon- 
ciled Pompeius  to  the  Senate,  and  by  speaking  in 
fiivour  of  the  law  relating  to  grain,  in  a  manner 
again  made  Pompeius  master  of  all  the  land  and 
sea  that  the  Homans  possessed.  For  under  his 
control  were  placed  harbours,  places  of  trade,  the 
disposal  of  produce,  in  a  word,  all  the  affairs  of 
those  who  navigated  the  sea  and  cultivated  the 
land.  But  Clodius  complained  that  the  law 
had  not  been  made  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
grain,  but  that  the  scarcity  of  grain  was  caused 
in  order  that  the  law  might  be  passed,  and  that 
Pompeius  might  again  fan  into  a  flame  and 
recover  his  power  which  was  as  it  were  wast- 
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log  away  through  his  want  of  spirit.  Others 
explain  this  to  have  been  a  device  of  the  consul 
Spinther  whose  object  was  to  engage  Pompeius 
in  a  higher  official  employment,  that  himself 
might  be  sent  out  to  support  King  Ptolemaeus, 
However  Canidius  the  tribune  proposed  a  measure 
to  the  effect  that  Pompeius  without  an  army  and 
with  two  lictors  should  go  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Alexandrians  and  the  king. 
And  indeed  it  was  supposed  that  Pompeius  was  not 
displeased  at  the  measure,  but  the  Senate  rejected 
it  on  the  specious  pretext  that  they  feared  for  the 
safety  of  Pompeius.  There  were  writings  to  be 
found  scattered  about  the  Forum  and  near  the 
Senate-house,  to  the  effect  that  Ptolemaeus  wished 
Pompeius  to  be  given  to  him  as  general  instead  of 
Spinther.  And  Timagenes  says  that  Ptolemaeus 
without  any  reason  and  without  necessity  had 
quitted  Egypt  and  left  it  at  the  advice  of  Theo« 
phanes  who  "wbs  planning  profitable  occupation  for 
Pompeius  and  a  subject  for  a  fresh  command. 
But  the  villainy  of  Theophanes  does  not  make  this 
so  probable,  as  the  character  of  Pompeius  makes  it 
improbable,  for  he  had  no  ambition  of  so  mean  and 
illiberal  a  kind. 

50.  Pompeius  being  appointed  to  look  after  the 
management  and  the  supply  of  com  sent  his  de- 
puties and  friends  to  many  places,  and  he  himself 
sailed  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia  and  Libya  and  col- 
lected grain.  When  he  was  about  to  set  ^ail, 
there  was  a  violent  wind  on  the  sea  and  the  masters 
of  the  ships  were  unwilling  to  put  out,  but  Pom- 
peius embarking  first  and  bidding  them  raise  the 
anchor  cried,  "  It  is  necessary  to  sail :  there  is  no 
necessity  to  live."    By  such  boldness  and  zeal  and 
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the  help  of  good  fortune  Pompeius  filled  the  mar- 
kets with  grain  and  the  sea  with  ships,  so  that  the 
superfluity  of  what  he  got  together  sufficed  even 
for  those  who  were  without,  and  there  was  as  from 
a  spring  an  abundant  overflowing  for  all. 

51.  During  this  time  the  Celtic  wars  raised 
Caesar  to  great  distinction ;  and  though  he  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  very  long  way  from  Rome  and  to  be 
occupied  with  Belgae  and  Suevi  and  Britanni,  he 
contrived  by  his  skilful  management,  without  being 
perceived,  in  the  midst  of  the  popular  assemblies 
and  in  the  most  important  matters  to  frustrate  the 
political  measures  of  Pompeius.  For  Caesar's  mili- 
tary force  was  like  a  body  that  invested  him,  and 
he  was  training  it  to  toil  and  making  it  invincible 
and  formidable,  not  to  oppose  the  barbarians,  but 
he  was  disciplining  his  men  in  these  contests  just 
as  if  it  were  merely  hunting  wild  beasts  and  pur- 
suing them  with  dogs ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  was 
sending  to  Rome  gold  and  silver  and  the  rest  of  the 
spoil  and  wealth  which  he  got  in  abundance  from 
so  many  enemies,  and  by  tempting  people  there 
with  gifts,  and  assisting  aediles  in  their  expenses, 
and  generals  and  consuls  and  their  wives,  he  was 
gaining  over  many  of  them ;  so  that  when  he  had 
crossed  the  Alps  and  was  wintering  in  Luca,  there 
was  a  great  crowd  of  men  and  women  who  vied 
with  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  visit  him, 
besides  two  hundred  of  the  Senatorian  class,  among 
whom  were  Pompeius  and  Crassus ;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  fasces  of  proconsuls  and  praetors 
were  seen  at  Caesar's  doors.  Now  afler  filling  all 
the  rest  with  hopes  and  money  he  sent  them  off ; 
but  a  compact  was  made  between  him  and  Crassus 
and  Pompeius,  that  they  should  be  candidates  for 
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the  consiibhip,  and  that  Caesar  should  help  them 
by  sending  many  of  his  soldiers  to  vote,  and  that 
as  soon  as  they  were  elected,  they  should  secure 
for  themselves  the  command  of  provinces  and 
armies,  and  should  confirm  Caesar's  provinces  to 
him  for  another  five  years.  Upon  this  b&ng  pub- 
licly known,  the  first  men  in  the  State  were  dis- 
pleased, and  Marcellinus  coming  forward  before 
the  popular  assembly  asked  both  Crassus  and  Pom- 
peius  to  their  &ces,  if  they  would  be  candidates  for 
the  consulship.  The  assembly  bade  them  give  him 
an  answer,  on  which  Pompeius  spoke  first  and  said, 
that  perhaps  he  should  and  perhaps  he  should  nctt. 
Crassus  replied  in  a  manner  more  befitting  a  citi- 
zen, for  he  said  that  he  would  act  either  way,  as  he 
should  think  it  best  for  the  common  weal.  IBut 
when  Marcellinus  stuck  close  to  Pompeius  and  was 
considered  to  be  speaking  in  violent  terms,  Pom- 
peius said,  that  Marcellinus  of  all  men  showed  the 
least  regard  to  fair  dealing,  because  he  was  not 
grateful  to  him  in  that  he  was  the  means  of  Mar- 
cellinus becoming  eloquent  though  he  was  for- 
merly mute,  and  of  now  being  so  full  as  to  vomit 
though  formerly  he  was  starving  of  hunger. 

52.  However  though  everybody  else  declined  to 
become  candidates  for  the  consulship,  Cato  per- 
suaded Lucius  Domitius  and  encour^ed  him  not 
to  give  up,  for  he  said  the  contest  with  the  tyrants 
was  not  for  power,  but  for  liberty.  But  Pom- 
peius and  his  partisans  fearing  the  vigour  of  Cato, 
and  lest,  as  he  had  all  the  senate  on  his  side,  he 
should  draw  away  and  change  the  minds  of  the 
sounder  part  of  the  people,  would  not  allow  Do- 
mitius to  come  down  into  the  Forum,  but  they 
sent  armed  men  and  killed  the  linkbearer  who  was 
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advancing  in  front  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Cato 
was  the  last  to  retreat  after  being  wounded  in  the 
right  arm  whil4  he  was  fighting  in  front  of  Domi- 
tius.  By  such  means  they  attained  the  consulship, 
nor  did  they  conduct  themselves  in  it  with  more 
decency.  First  of  all,  while  the  people  were  elect- 
ing Cato  praetor  and  giving  their  votes,  Pompeius 
broke  up  the  assembly  alleging  that  the  omens  were 
not  favourable ;  and  they  had  Yatinius  proclaimed 
in  place  of  Cato  by  bribing  the  trib^.  In  the 
next  place  they  introduced  measures  by  means  of 
Trebonius,  which  gave  to  Caesar,  pursuant  to  the 
agreement,  a  second  five  years,  to  Crassus  Syria 
and  the  Parthian  expedition,  but  to  Pompeius  all 
Libya  and  both  the  provinces  of  Iberia  and  four 
legions,  of  which  he  lent  two  to  Caesar  at  his  re- 
quest for  the  war  in  Gaul.  Now  Crassus  went  out 
to  his  province  after  giving  up  his  consular  func- 
tions, and  Pompeius  open^  his  theatre  and  gave 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests  at  the  dedication 
of  it  and  fights  of  wild  beasts,  in  which  five  hun- 
dred lions  were  killed ;  and  at  the  end  he  exhibited 
an  elephant-fight,  a  most  astonishing  spectacle. 

53.  For  all  this  Pompeius  got  admiration  and 
love ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  brought  on  himself 
no  less  odium  by  giving  up  the  forces  and  the  pro- 
vinces to  legati  who  were  his  friends,  while  him- 
self in  the  places  of  amusement  in  Italy  going 
about  from  one  to  another  spent  his  time  with  his 
wife,  either  because  he  loved  her,  or  because  he 
could  not  bear  to  leave  his  wife  who  was  attached 
to  him  ;  for  this  also  is  said.  And  the  love  of  the 
yomig  woman  for  her  husband  was  much  talked 
about,  for  her  affection  towards  Pompeius  was  not 
what  might  have  been  expected  considering  his  age ; 
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but  the  reason  appears  to  have  been  the  chaste 
conduct  of  her  husl^nd  who  knew  only  his  married 
wife,  and  the  dignity  of  hb  manners  which  were 
not  austere  but  agreeable,  and  particularly  attrac- 
tive to  women,  if  we  must  not  disbelieve  the 
testimony  even  of  Flora  the  courtezan.  It 
happened  that  at  the  election  of  aediles  some 
men  came  to  blows  and  no  small  number  were 
killed  near  Pompeius,  and  as  his  garments  were 
drenched  with  blood,  he  changed  them.  There 
was  great  confusion  and  hurrying  to  the  house 
of  the  slaves  who  were  carrying  the  vests ;  and 
it  happened  that  Julia  who  was  with  child, 
saw  the  bloody  toga,  upon  which  she  fiiinted  and 
with  difficulty  recovered,  and  in  consequence  of 
that  alarm  and  the  excitement  she  miscarried. 
Even  those  who  found  most  fault  with  the  alliance 
of  Caesar  and  Pompeius  could  not  blame  the  woman 
for  her  affection.  She  became  pregnant  a  second 
time  and  brought  forth  a  female  child,  but  she 
died  of  the  pains  of  labour  and  the  child  did  not 
survive  her  many  days.  Pompeius  made  prepara- 
tions to  bury  her  in  his  Alban  villa,  but  the  people 
by  force  took  the  body  and  carried  it  down  into  the 
Field  of  Mars,  more  from  pity  for  the  young 
woman  than  to  please  Pompeius  and  Caesar.  But  of 
the  two,  it  was  considered  that  the  people  gave  a 
larger  portion  of  the  honour  to  Caesar  who  was 
absent  than  to  Pompeius  who  was  present.  But 
in  the  city  the  waves  forthwith  began  to  move  and 
everything  was  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  was  the 
subject  of  conversation  tending  to  a  complete  split, 
now  that  the  marriage  connection  was  ended  which 
hitherto  rather  veiled  than  checked  the  ambition  of 
the  two  men.     After  no  long  time  news  also  ar- 
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rived  that  Crassus  had  lost  his  life  among  the 
Parthians ;  and  that  which  had  been  a  great  hin- 
drance to  the  civil  war  breaking  out  was  now  re- 
moved, for  both  Caesar  and  Pompeius  feared  Cras- 
sus, and  accordingly  to  some  extent  confined 
themselves  within  limits  in  their  behaviour  towards 
one  another.  But  when  fortune  had  cut  off  the 
man  who  was  keeping  a  watch  over  the  struggle, 
forthwith  the  words  of  the  Comic  poet  became 
applicable, 

**  Now  each  against  the  other  smears  his  limbs, 
And  strews  his  hands  with  dost." 

So  small  a  thing  is  fortune  in  comparison  with 
men's  nature.  For  fortune  cannot  satisfy  men's 
desires,  since  so  great  an  amount  of  command  and 
extent  of  wide-stretched  territory  put  no  check  on 
the  desires  of  two  men,  but  though  they  heard 
and  read  that  "  all  things  were  divided  into  three 
portions  for  the  gods  and  each  got  his  share  of 
dominion,"  they  thought  the  Roman  empire  was 
not  enough  for  them  who  were  only  two. 

54.  Tet  Pompeius  once  said  when  he  was  ad- 
dressing the  people,  that  he  had  obtained  every 
office  sooner  than  he  expected,  and  laid  it  down 
sooner  than  was  expected.     And  in  truth  he  had 
the  disbandings  of  his  forces  a  perpetual  testimony 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  said.     But  now  being  con- 
vinced that  Caesar  would  not  give  up  his  power 
he  sought  by  means  of  the  functionaries  of  the 
state  to  strengthen  himself  against  him,  but  he 
attempted  no  change  of  any  kind  and  did  not  wish 
to  be  considered  to  distrust  Caesar,  but  to  disr^ard 
lum  rather  and  to  despise  him.     However  when  he 
ow  that  the  offices  were  not  disposed  of  according  to 
Ids  judgment,  the  citizens  being  bribed,  he  allowed 
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anarchy  to  spring  up  in  the  state ;  and  forthwith 
there  was  much  talk  about  a  dictator,  whom  Lu- 
cillius  the  tribune  first  ventured  to  mention  by  ad- 
vising  the  people  to  choose  Pompeius  dictator. 
Cato  attacked  him   for  this,  and  LuciIIiu&  ran 
the  risk  of  losing  his  tribunate,  and  many  of  the 
friends  of  Pompeius  came  forward  to  exculpate 
him  and  said  that  he  did  not  seek  that  office  or  wish 
for  it.     Upon  this  Cato  commended  Pompeius  and 
exhorted  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  establi^- 
ment  of  order,  and  Pompeius  then  out  of  shame 
did  turn  his  attention  to  it,  and  Domitius  and  Mes- 
sala  were  made  consuls ;  but  afterwards  there  was 
again  anarchy,  and  a  greater  number  of  persons 
now  began  to  £^itate  the  question  of  a  dictator 
more  boldly,  and  Cato  and  his  partisans  fearing  that 
they  should  be  forced  to  yield,  determined  to  let 
Pompeius  have  a  certain  legalized  authority  for 
the  purpose  of  diverting  him  from  that  pure  ty- 
rannical office^     Bibulus,  who  was  an  enemy  of 
Pompeius,  was  the  first  to  propose  in  the  Senate 
to  choose  Pompeius  sole  consul ;  and  he  said  that 
the  city  would  thus  either  he  relieved  from  the 
present  disorder,  or  they  would  be  slaves  to  the  best 
man  among  them.     This  opinion  appeared  strange 
from  such  a  person,  when  Cato  rising  for  the  pur- 
pose as  it  was  expected  of  speaking  against  Bibulus, 
as  soon  as  there  was  silence,  said  that  for  his  part 
he  would  not  have  introduced  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, but  as  it  was  introduced  by  another  he  advised 
that  it  should  be  adopted,  for  he- preferred  any  go- 
vernment to  no  government,  and  he  thought  that 
nobody  would  administer  affairs  better  than  Pom- 
peius at  a  time  of  such  disorder.     The  Senate  ac- 
cepted the  proposal  and  passed  a  decree  that  Pom* 
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peiiis  if  elected  should  be  sole  consul,  and  that  if 
he  wanted  a  colleague,  he  might  choose  any  person 
whom  he  /  approved  of,  but  not  before  two  months 
had  elapsed ;  and  Pompeius  being  made  consul  on 
these  terms  and  declared  by  Sulpicius  the  Interrex, 
addressed  Cato  in  a  friendly  manner,  admitting  his 
great  obligations  to  him  and  urging  him  to  give 
him  his  advice  as  a  private  man  in  the  dincharge  of 
his  office.  But  Cato  would  not  admit  that  Pom- 
peius was  under  any  obligations  to  him,  for  he  had 
said  nothing  that  he  did  say  out  of  regard  to  him, 
but  out  of  regard  to  the  state :  he  added  that  he 
would  give  him  his  advice  if  he  were  privately 
applied  to ;  and  if  Pompeius  did  not  invite  him,  he 
ivould  publicly  tell  him  his  opinion.  Such  was 
Cato  in  everything. 

55.  After  entering  the  city  Pompeius  married 
Cornelia,  a  daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio,  who  was 
not  a  virgin,  but  had  lately  been  left  a  widow  by 
Pnblius  the  son  of  Crassus,  who  had  lost  his  life 
among  the  Parthians  and  whose  virgin  bride  she 
was.  The  young  woman  possessed  many  charms 
besides  her  youthful  beauty,  for  she  was  well  in- 
structed in  letters,  in  playing  on  the  lyre  and  in 
geometry,  and  she  had  been  accustomed  to  listen 
to  philosophical  discourses  with  profit.  In  addition 
to  this  she  had  a  disposition  free  from  all  affectation 
and  pedantic  display,  faults  which  such  acquirements 
generally  breed  in  women :  her  father  also  both 
in  respect  to  £imily  and  reputation  was  above  all 
imputation.  Still  the  marriage  did  not  please  some 
people  on  account  of  the  disparity  of  years ;  for 
the  youth  of  Cornelia  made  her  a  fitter  match  for 
a  son  of  Pompeius.  But  those  who  were  more 
judicious  considered  that  Pompeius  had  overlooked 
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the  state  which  was  in  an  unfortunate  condition,  to 
cure  which  the  state  had  selected  him  for  her  phy- 
sician and  put  herself  solely  in  his  hands ;  and  he 
was  wearing  chaplets  and  celebrating  a  marriage, 
when  he  ought  to  have  considered  his  consulship 
a  calamity,  as  it  would  not  have  been  conferred  on 
him  so  contrary  to  all  constitutional  practice,  if  his 
country  were  in  a  prosperous  condition.  However 
he  presided  at  the  trials  for  corruption  and  bribery, 
and  drew  up  laws,  pursuant  to  which  the  trials 
were  conducted,  and  with  the  exception  presently 
to  be  mentioned  he  conducted  all  the  proceedings 
with  dignity  and  fairness,  and  he  secured  to  the 
courts  safety,  order  and  quiet  by  taking  his  own 
place  there  with  armed  m^n  :  but  when  his  &ther- 
in-law  Scipio  was  under  trial,  he  sent  for  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  judices  to  his  house  and  obtained 
their  support  for  him,  and  the  accuser  gave  up  the 
prosecution  when  he  saw  Scipio  conducted  from 
the  Forum  by  the  judices.  This  brought  Pompeius 
again  into  bad  report,  which  was  still  further  in- 
creased, when  he  came  forward  to  speak  in  praise 
of  Plancus,  though  he  had  by  special  law  put  aa 
end  to  encomiums  on  persons  under  trial.  Cato, 
who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  judices,  stopped  his 
ears  with  his  hands,  saying  it  was  not  right  in 
him  to  listen  to  the  encomiums  which  were  con- 
trary to  law.  In  consequence  of  this  Cato  was  re- 
jected before  the  votes  were  given,  but  Plancus  was 
convicted  by  the  votes  of  the  rest  and  to  the  shame 
of  Pompeius.  Now  a  few  days  after,  Hypsseus, 
a  consular  man,  who  was  under  prosecution,  watched 
for  Pompeius  as  he  was  going  to  sup  after  taking 
the  bath  and  clasping  his  knees  suppliantly  entreated 
him ;    but   Pompeius  passed   by   contemptuously 
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KLjittg  that  Hypsaeus  was  spoiling  his  supper  and 
doiug  nothing  more.  By  showing  himself  thus 
partial  he  got  blame.  However  in  every  other  re- 
spect he  established  good  order,  and  took  his  Either* 
in-law  as  his  colleague  for  the  remaining  five 
months.  A  decree  also  was  made  that  he  should 
hold  the  provinces  for  another  four  years,  and 
should  receive  yearly  a  thousand  talents,  out  of 
which  he  was  to  feed  and  maintain  his  troops. 

56.  Caesar's  friends  taking  advantage  of  this 
claimed  some  notice  for  Caesar  also,  who  was 
%hting  so  many  battles  for  the  supremacy  of 
Home;  they  said  that  he  deserved  either  another 
consulship  or  to  have  a  fresh  period  added  to  his 
c^nmand,  during  which  no  other  should  supersede 
him  and  carry  off  the  glory  due  to  his  labours,  but 
that  he  who  had  accomplished  those  things  should 
hold  the  command  and  quietly  enjoy  the  honor. 
A  debate  arose  on  these  subjects,  on  which  Fom-^ 
peius  affecting  to  deprecate  the  odium  against 
Caesar  out  of  regard  to  him,  said  that  he  had 
letters  of  Caesar  who  was  willing  to  have  a  suc- 
cessor and  to  be  relieved  from  service,  but  still 
Caesar  thought  it  fair  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  though  he  was 
not  at  Rome.  To  this  Cato  made  opposition,  and 
said  that  Caesar  ought  to  become  a  private  person 
and  lay  down  his  arms,  and  then  get  any  favour 
that  he  could  from  the  citizens ;  and  when  Pom- 
peius  did  not  prosecute  the  debate  but  submitted 
as  if  he  were  worsted,  his  real  opinions  about 
Caesar  became  more  suspected.  He  also  sent  to 
Caesar  and  demanded  back  the  troops  which  he 
W  lent  him,  pretending  that  he  wanted  them  for 
the  Parthian  war.     But  Caesar,  though  he  knew 
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why  he  was  required  to  give  up  the  troops,  sent 
them  back  after  handsomely  rewarding  them. 

57.  After  this  Pompeius  had  a  dangerous  illness 
at  Neapolis,  from  which  he  recovered.     Upon  the 
suggestion  of  Praxagoras  tlie  people  of  Neapolis 
offered  sacrifices  for  his  restoration  to  health.    The 
neighbouring  people  followed  their  example,  and 
the  thing  thus  going  the  round  of  Italy,  every  city 
small  and  great  celebrated  a  festival  for  several 
days.     No  place  was  large  enough  to  contain  the 
people  who  flocked  together  from  all  parts,  but  the 
roads  were  filled  and  the  villages  and  ports  with 
the  people  rejoidng  and  sacrificing.    Many  persons 
also  with  chaplets  on  their  heads  and  lighted  torches 
received  Pompeius  and  accompanied  him  throwing 
flowers  over  him,  so  that  his  journey  and  progress 
was  a  most  beautiful    sight  and  very  splendid. 
However  it  is  said  that  this  circumstance  contri- 
buted to  bring  about  the  war  as  much  as  anything 
else.     For  an  arrogant  feeling  entered  the  mind 
of  Pompeius  and  with  the   greatness  of  the  re- 
joicing carried  ofl"  all  reflection  on  the  present 
state  of  affairs;  and  throwing  away  the  caution 
which  had  always  secured  his  good  fortune  and  his 
measures,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  such  unmin^Ied 
confidence  and  contempt  of  Caesar's  power,  as  to 
suppose  that  he  would   require  neither  arras   to 
oppose  him  nor  any  troublesome  preparation,  but 
■that  he  could  put  him  down  much  easier  than  he 
had  raised  him.     Besides  this,  Appius  came  from 
•Gaul  witli  the  troops  which  Pompeius  had  leat  to 
-Caesar;   and   he  greatly  disparaged   Caesar's  ex- 
ploits there  and  uttered  much  abuse  against  Caesar  ; 
and  he  said  that  Pompeius  did  not  know  his  o>vn 
iwer  and  reputation,  if  he  intended  to  strengthen 
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himself  against  Caesar  by  other  troops,  for  that  he 
could  put  down  Caesar  with  Caesar's  own  troops, 
as  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance ;  so  great,  as  he 
said,  was  their  hatred  of  Caesar  and  their  aifection 
towards  Pompeius.  Accordingly  Pompeius  was 
so  much  elated,  and  through  his  confidence  filled 
with  such  contempt,  that  he  even  ridiculed  those 
who  were  afraid  of  the  war  ;  and  to  those  who  said 
that,  if  Caesar  advanced  against  the  city,  they  saw 
no  troops  sufRcient  to  repulse  him,  with  smiling 
countenance  and  tranquil  mien  he  bade  them  give 
themselves  no  trouble  about  that,  "  for  in  whatever 
part  of  Italy,"  he  said,  **  I  stamp  the  earth  with  my 
toot,  there  will  spring  up  forces  both  men  and  horse.*' 
08.  And  now  Caesar  also  stuck  to  public  affairs 
more  vigorously,  himself  keeping  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Italy,  and  continually  sending  his  sol- 
diers to  the  city  to  attend  the  elections,  and  with 
moDey  insinuating  himself  into  the  favor  of  many 
of  the  ma^trates  and  corrupting  them ;  among 
whom  was  Paulus  the  consul  who  changed  sides 
for  fifteen  hundred  talents,  and  Curio  the  tribune 
^^ho  was  released  by  Caesar  from  countless  debts, 
and  IMarcus  Antonius  who  through  friendship  for 
Curio  was  involved  in  his  obligations.  Now  it  was 
said  that  one  of  the  centurions  who  had  come  from 
Caesar,  while  standing  near  the  Senate-house  and 
hearing  that  the  Senate  were  refusing  to  allow 
Caesar  a  prolongation  of  his  term  of  government, 
f<aid  as  he  struck  his  hand  on  his  sword  "  But  this 
will  give  it."  And  all  that  was  doing  and  pre- 
paring had  this  design  in  view.  Yet  the  claims 
and  reasons  urged  by  Curio  in  fiivour  of  Caesar 
were  of  a  more  constitutional  character.  For  he 
asked  on©  of  two  things,  either  that  they  should 
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require  Fompeius  also  to  give  up  his  force,  or  they 
should  not  take  Caesar's  troops  from  him :  he  said, 
"  Whether  they  become  private  persons  on  fair 
terms  or  continued  a  match  for  one  another  by 
each  keeping  what  he  had,  they  would  remain  quiet ; 
but  he  who  proposed  to  weaken  one  of  them  would 
double  the  power  which  he  feared.  Upon  this 
Marcellus  the  consul  called  Caesar  a  robber,  and 
urged  the  Senate  to  vote  him  an  enemy,  if  he  should 
not  lay  down  his  arms.  Yet  Curio  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Antonius  and  Piso,  prevailed  so  fiu*  as  to  have 
it  put  to  a  regular  vote.  Accordingly  he  proposed 
that  those  Senators  should  move  off  to  one  side  who 
were  in  &vour  of  Caesar  alone  laying  down  his 
arms  and  Fompeius  remaining  in  command;  and 
the  majority  went  over  to  that  side.  Again,  upon 
his  proposing  that  all  who  were  of  opinion  that 
both  should  lay  down  their  arms  and  that  neither 
should  hold  a  comnltod,  only  two  and  twenty  were 
in  favour  of  Fompeius,  and  all  the  rest  were  on  the 
side  of  Curio.  Curio  considering  that  he  had  gained 
his  point,  rushed  forth  to  the  people  exulting  with 
delight,  and  the  people  received  him  with  clapping 
of  hands  and  threw  on  him  chaplets  and  flowers. 
Fompeius  was  not  in  the  Senate,  for  those  who  are 
in  command  of  an  army  do  not  enter  the  city.  But 
Marcellus  rose  up  and  said  that  he  would  not  sit 
still  to  listen  to  words,  but  that  as  he  spied  ten 
legions  already  appearing  in  sight  above  the  Alps 
and  on  their  march,  he  also  would  dispatch  a  man 
to  oppose  them  and  to  defend  their  country. 

59.  Upon  this  they  changed  their  garments  as 
was  usual  in  a  public  calamity.  Marcellus  ad- 
vanced to  Fompeius  through  the  Forum  with  the 
Senate  following  him,  and  standing  in  front  of  him 
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kaid,  "  I  bid  you,  Pompeius,  defend  your  country 
and  employ  the  forces  that  are  in  readiness  and 
nise  others/'  Lentulus  also  said  the  same,  who 
was  one  of  the  consuls  elect  for  the  coming  year. 
Bat  when  Pompeius  began  to  raise  recruits,  some 
refused  and  a  few  came  together  tardily  and  with* 
out  any  readiness,  but  the  greater  part  cried  out 
that  some  terms  should  be  come  to.  For  Antonius 
in  spite  of  the  Senate  had  read  a  letter  of  Caesar 
to  the  people  which  contained  proposals  likely  to 
conciliate  the  mass ;  for  Caesar  proposed  that  both 
he  and  Pompeius  should  give  up  their  provinces 
and  dLsmiss  their  troops,  and  so  put  themselves  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  and  render  an  account  of 
what  they  had  done.  Lentulus  who  was  now  con- 
sul would  not  assemble  the  Senate ;  but  Cicero 
who  had  just  returned  from  Cilicia  attempted  an 
amicable  settlement  on  the  terms,  that  Caesar 
should  quit  Gaul  and  give  up  all  his  army  except 
two  legions  with  which  he  should  hold  Ulyricum 
and  wait  for  his  second  consulship.  As  Pompeius 
was  dissatisfied  with  this,  the  friends  of  Caesar  so 
&r  yielded  as  to  agree  that  Caesar  should  dismiss  one 
of  these  two  legions ;  but  as  Lentulus  made  opposi- 
ticMi  and  Cato  called  out  that  Pompeius  was  blunder- 
ing again  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived,  the 
attempt  at  a  settlement  came  to  no  conclusion. 

60.  In  the  mean  time  intelligence  arrived  that 
Caesar  liad  taken  Ariminum,  a  large  city  of  Italy, 
and  was  marching  straight  upon  Rome  with  all  his 
force.  But  this  was  false ;  for  he  was  advancing 
with  only  three  hundred  horsemen  and  five 
thousand  legionary  soldiers,  and  he  did  not  wait 
for  the  rest  of  his  force  which  was  beyond  the 
Alps,  choosing  to  fall  upon  his  enemies  when  they 
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were  in  confusion  and  did  not  expect  him,  rather 
than  to  give  them  time  to  prepare  to  fight  with  him. 
Upon  reaching  the  river  Rubico,  which  was  the 
boundary  of  his  province,  he  stood  in  silence  and 
lingered,  reflecting,  as  we  may  presume,  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  risk.  Then,  like  those  who  throw 
themselves  into  a  huge  abyss  from  a  precipice, 
closing  the  eyes  of  calculation  and  wrapping-  him- 
self up  to  meet  the  danger,  he  called  out  in  Greek 
to  those  who  were  present  these  words  only,  •'  L,et 
the  die  be  cast,"  and  took  his  army  over.  As  soon 
as  the  report  reached  Rome,  and  tumult  and  fear, 
such  as  were  never  known  before,  together  with 
consternation  filled  the  city,  the  Senate  immediately 
hurried  in  a  body  to  visit  Pompeius,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates with  them ;  but  upon  Tullus  asking  about 
an  army  and  force,  and  Pompeius  after  some  delay- 
saying  in  a  tone  of  no  great  confidence,  that  he 
had  the  men  in  readiness  who  had  come  from  Caesar, 
and  he  thought  he  should  soon  be  able  to  get  to- 
gether those  who  had  been  before  enrolled  to  the 
number  of  thirty  thousand,  Tullus  cried  aloud, 
"  You  have  deceived  us,  Pompeius,"  and  he  advised 
to  send  commissioners  to  Gaesar.  One  Favonius, 
in  other  respects  no  bad  man,  but  who  with  hit; 
self-will  and  insolence  often  supposed  that  he  was 
imitating  the  bold  language  of  Cato,  bade  Pom- 
peius strike  the  ground  with  his  foot  and  call  up 
the  troops  which  he  promised.  Pompeius  mildly 
submitted  to  this  ill-timed  sarcasm ;  and  when  Cato 
reminded  him  of  what  he  had  originally  predicted 
to  him  about  Caesar,  Pompeius  replied  that  what 
Cato  had  said  was  in  truth  more  prophetic,  but  what 
he  had  done  was  of  a  more  friendly  character. 
61.  Cato  advised  that  Pompeius  should  be  ap- 
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pointed  general  Imperator,  adding,  that  it  was  the 
business  of  those  who  caused  great  mischief  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  Cato  immediately  left  the  city  for 
Sicily,  for  he  had  obtained  that  island  as  his  pro- 
vince ;  and  of  the  rest  each  went  to  the  province 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  lot.  But  as 
nearly  all  Italy  was  in  commotion,  the  events  that 
happened  caused  much  perplexity ;  for  those  who 
were  out  of  Rome,  hurried  from  all  parts  and 
crowded  into  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
hastened  to  leave  the  city,  which  in  such  tempest  axtd 
confusion  was  weak  in  available  means,  but  strong 
in  insubordination  and  the  difficulty  that  it  caused 
to  the  magistrates.  For  it  was  not  possible  to  allay 
the  fear,  nor  did  any  one  allow  Pompeius  to  follow 
his  own  judgment,  but  in  whatever  way  a  man  was 
aiacted,  whether  by  fear,  grief  or  perplexity,  he 
carried  it  to  Pompeius  and  filled  him  with  it ;  and 
opposite  measures  prevailed  in  the  same  day,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  Pompeius  to  get  any  true  in- 
telligence about  the  enemy,  because  there  were 
many  who  reported  anything  that  they  chanced  to 
hear,  and  were  vexed  if  he  did  not  believe  them. 
Under  these  circumstances  after  declaring  by  an 
edict  that  he  saw  nothing  but  confusion,  and 
biddmg  all  the  Senators  follow  him,  and  giving 
notice  that  he  should  consider  all  who  stayed  be- 
hind as  partisans  of  Caesar,  he  lefl  the  city  late  in 
the  evening;  and  the  consuls  fled  without  even 
making  the  sacrifices  which  were  usual  before  wars. 
Bat  even  in  the  midst  of  danger  Pompeius  was  for- 
tunate in  the  general  affection  of  the  people,  for 
though  many  blamed  the  generalship,  there  was  not 
one  who  hated  the  general,  but  one  might  have 
found  that  those  who  were  not  willing  to  leave 
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Fompeius  were  more  numerous  than  those  who  left 
the  city  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

62.  A  few  days  after  Caesar  entered  and  took 
possession  of  Rome.     He  behaved  with  moderation 
to  all  and  pacified  everybody,   except  Metellus 
one  of  the  tribunes  who  attempted  to  hinder  him 
from  taking  money  out  of  the  treasury,  on  which 
Caesar  threatened  him  with  death  and  added  to  his 
threat  still  harsher  words,  for  he  said.  That  to  say 
this  was  harder  for  him  than  to  do  it.     Having 
thus  put  Metellus  to  flight   and  taken   what   he 
wanted,  Caesar  pursued  Fompeius,  being  anxious 
to  drive  him  out  of  Italy  before  his  troops  from 
Iberia  arrived.     Fompeius  who  had  got  possession 
of  Brundisium  and  had  plenty  of  ships,  immediately 
put  on  board  the  consuls  and  with  them  thirty 
cohorts  and  sent  them  over  before  him  to  Dyrra* 
chium :   Scipio  his  father-in-law  and  his  own  son 
Cneius  he  sent  to  Syria  to  get  a  fleet  ready.    After 
barricading  the  gates  and  placing  on  the  walls  the 
soldiers  who  were  most  lightly  armed,  he  ordered 
the  people  of  Brundisium  to  keep  quiet  in  their 
houses,  and  he  then  broke  up  all  the  ground   in 
the  city  and  intersected  it  with  ditches,  and  filled  up 
all  the  streets  with  stakes  except  two  through  which 
he  went  down  to  the  sea.     On  the  third  day  he  had 
already  embarked  at  his  leisure  all  the  troops  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  were  guarding  the  walls, 
to  whom  he  suddenly  gave  a  signal,  upon  which  they 
all  ran  down  quickly  and  being  taken  on  board  got 
out  to  sea.    When  Caesar  saw  the  walls  deserted,  he 
concluded  that  the  enemy  were  making  off,  and  in 
his  pursuit  of  them  he  narrowly  escaped  getting 
involved  among  the  stakes  and  trenches ;   but  as 
the  people  of  Brundisium  gave  him  warning,  he 
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avoided  the  city  and  making  a  circuit  round  it,  he 
found  that  all  had  got  under  sail,  except  two 
vessels  which  contained  only  a  few  soldiers. 

63.  Now  everybody  else  reckons  the  sailing 
away  of  Pompeius  among  the  best  military  strata- 
gemsy  but  Caesar  wondered  that  Pompeius  who 
was  in  possession  of  a  strong  city  and  was  expect- 
ing his  troops  from  Iberia  and  was  mast^  of  the 
sea,  should  desert  and  abandon  Italy.  Cicero  also 
blames  Pompeius  for  imitating  the  generalship  of 
Themistocles  rather  than  that  of  Perioles,  the  cir- 
cumstances being  like  those  of  Pericles  and  not 
those  of  Themistocles.  And  Caesar  showed  by 
what  he  did  that  he  was  greatly  afraid  of  time :  for 
when  he  had  taken  prisoner  Numerius,  a  friend  of 
Pompeius,  he  sent  hkn  to  Brundisium  with  instruo- 
tions  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  on  Mr  terms ; 
but  Numerius  sailed  off  with  Pompeius.  Upon  this 
Caesar  who  in  sixty  days  had  become  master  of  Italy 
without  shedding  liny  blood  was  desirous  of  pur- 
suing Pompeius  immediately,  but  as  he  had  no 
vessels,  he  turned  about  and  marched  to  Iberia  with 
the  design  of  gaming  over  the  troops  there. 

64.  iJuring  this  time  Pom^peius  got  tx>gethera 
great  force :  his  naval  power  was  completely  irre- 
sistible, for  the  <fighting  ships  were  five  hundred, 
and  the  number  of  Liburnian  vessels  and  other 
small  craft  was  immense ;  the  cavalry,  the  flower 
of  the  Romans  and  Italians,  was  seven  thousand, 
distinguished  by  family,  and  wealth  and  courage ; 
his  in&ntry,  which  was  a  mixed  body  and  required 
discipline,  he  exercised  in  Beroea,  not  sitting  still 
hizily,  but  practising  himself  in  gymnastic  exercises 
as  if  he  were  still  in  the  vigor  of  his  age.  And  it 
was  a  ffreat  motive  to  confidence,  when  men  saw 
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Pompeius  Magnus,  who  was  now  sixty  years  of 
age  save  two,  exercising  himself  among  the  infantry 
under  arms,  then  mounting  his  horse  and  drawing 
his  sword  without  any  trouble  while  his  horse  was 
galloping  q^d  easily  sheiithing  it  again ;  and  in  the 
throwing  of  his  spear  showing  not  only  an  exact- 
ness of  aim,  but  a  strength  of  arm  in  the  distance 
to  which  he  sent  it,  which  many  of  the  young  men 
could  not  surpass.      Both  Kings  of  nations  and 
governors  came  to  him ;  and  of  the  men  of  rank 
about  him  from  Eome  there  were  sufficient  to  make 
up  a  complete  Senate.  There  came  also  Labeo  who 
lefl  Caesar  though  he  had  been  his  friend  and  bad 
served  with  him  in  Gaul ;  and  Brutus,  son  of  the 
Bnitus  who  was  put  to  death  in  Gaul,  a  man  of 
noble  spirit  who  had  never  yet  spoken  to  Pompeius 
or  saluted  him  because  Pompeius  had  put  his  &ther 
to  death,  but  now  he  took  service  under  him  as  the 
liberator  of  Rome.     Cicero,  though  he  had  both  in 
his  writings  and  his  speeches  in  the  Senate  recom- 
mended other  measures,  was  ashamed  not  to  join 
thode  who  were  fighting  in  defence  of  their  country. 
There  came  also  to  Macedonia  Tidius  Sextius,  a 
man  of  extreme  old  sage,  lame  of  one  1^ ;  and  while 
others  were  laughing  and  jeering,  Pompeius  on 
seeing  him  rose  up  and  ran  to  meet  him,  for  he 
considered  it  a  great  testimony  for  men  of  advanced 
age  and  feeble  strength  to  choose  danger  with  him 
in  preference  to  safety. 

65.  A  senate  being  formed,  upon  the  proposition 
of  Cato  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  put  no  Roman 
to  death  except  in  battle  and  not  to  plunder  any- 
city  that  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  which  in- 
creased still  further  the  popularity  of  the  party  o£ 
Pompeius ;  for  those  who  were  unconcerned  about 
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the  war  by  reason  of  being  far  removed  from  it  or 
who  were  disr^;arded  on  account  of  their  weak- 
ness, gave  Pompeiu3  the  benefit  of  their  good  wishes 
at  least  and  as  fiu*  as  words  could  go  contended  on 
his  behalf  in  £ivor  of  the  right,  considering  every 
man  an  enemy  to  gods  and  to  men  who  did  not 
wish  Pompeius  to  be  victorious.  Caesar  alsa 
showed  much  moderation  in  his  success,  for  after 
he  had  captured  and  defeated  the  forces  of  Pom- 
peius in  Iberia,  he  let  the  generals  go  and  employed 
the  troops.  After  crossing  the  Alps  i^in  and 
hurrying  through  Italy  he  arrived  at  Brundisium 
about  the  winter  solstice.  He  then  crossed  the  sea. 
and  putting  in  at  Oricum  sent  Jubius  a  friend  of 
Pompeius  who  was  his  prisoner,  to  Pompeius  to 
propose  that  they  should  both  meet  together  on  the 
third  day,  disband  all  their  forces,  and  after  being 
reconciled  and  confirming  their  union  by  oath,, 
return  to  Italy.  Pompeius  again  considered  this 
to  be  an  ambuscade,  and  hastily  going  down  to  the 
sea  he  took  possession  of  the  posts  and  places  which 
presented  very  strong  positions  for  an  army;  he 
also  seized  the  naval  stations  and  landing  places 
which  were  &vourable  for  those  who  came  by  sea, 
80  that  every  wind  which  blew  brought  to  Pom- 
peius com  or  troops  or  money ;  but  Caesar  being 
confined  in  straits  both  on  the  sea  and  land  side 
was  of  necessity  glad  to  fight,  and  he  attacked  the 
lines  of  Pompeius  and  continually  provoked  him  ia 
battle,  in  which  Caesar  had  generally  the  advan- 
tage and  the  superiority  in  the  skirmishing.  But 
on  one  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped  being  com- 
pletely crushed  and  losing  his  array,  for  Pompeius. 
fought  with  great  courage  and  routed  all  the  enemy^ 
who  lost  two  thousand  men,  but  he  was  either  un- 
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able  or  was  afraid  to  force  his  way  into  Caesar's 
camp  and  to  enter  with  the  fugitives,  which  made 
Caesar  say  to  his  friends,  "  To-day  the  victory- 
would  have  been  with  the  enemy,  if  they  had  had 
a  commander  who  knew  how  to  conquer." 

66.  The  partisans  of  Fompeius  being  greatly 
elated  at  this  success  were  eager  to  have  a  decisive 
battle.  Pompeius  wrote  to  the  distant  kings  and 
generals  and  cities  to  inform  them  that  he  was 
victorious,  but  he  feared  the  risk  of  a  battle,  think* 
ing  that  by  delay  and  reducing  the  enemy  to  straits 
he  should  finally  vanquish  men  who  were  invincible 
in  arms  and  had  long  been  accustomed  to  conquer 
together,  but  as  to  the  other  military  duties,  and 
marches,  and  change  of  position,  and  digging  of 
trenches  and  building  of  walls,  were  not  efficient 
by  reason  of  age  and  on  this  account  were  eager  to 
come  to  close  fighting  and  to  engage  hand  to  hand. 
However  previous  to  the  last  contest  Pompeius 
had  been  able  in  some  degree  to  draw  his  men  from 
their  purpose  by  persuading  them  to  keep  quiet ; 
but  when  Caesar  siter.  the  battle  was  compelled  by 
want  of  provisions  to  break  up  his  camp,  and  began 
his  mar<7li  into  Thessaly  through  the  country  of 
the  Athamanes,  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  of 
Pompeius  could  no  longer  be  kept  in  check,  and 
calling  out  that  Caesar  was  flying,  some  were  fi>r 
following  and  pursuing  him,  and  others  for  cross- 
ing over  into  Italy,  and  others  were  sending  to 
Rome  their  slaves  and  friends  to  get  possession  of 
houses  near  the  Forum,  with  the  intention  of  forth- 
with becoming  candidates  for  office.  Many  of 
their  own  accord  sailed  to  Cornelia  who  was  in 
Lesbos  bearing  the  good  tidings  of  the  war  being 
at  an  end ;  for  Pompeius  had  sent  her  there  out  of 
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the  way  of  danger.  The  Senate  being  assembled, 
Afranius  gave  his  opinion  that  they  should  stick 
to  Italy,  for  Italy  was  the  chief  prize  of  the  war, , 
and  would  bring  to  those  who  were  masters  of  it 
the  possession  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Iberia, 
and  all  Gaul ;  and  as  to  that  which  was  the  greatest 
concern  to  Pompeius,  his  native  country  who  was 
stretching  out  her  hands  only  at  a  short  distance 
from  them,  it  was  not  hoaouiable  to  leave  her  to 
be  insulted  and  enslaved  by  slaves  and  flatterers  of 
tyrants.  But  Pompeius  did  not  consider  it  to  be 
consistent  with  his  reputation  to  run  away  from 
Caesar  a  second  time  and  to  be  pursued,  when  for* 
tune  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  being  the  pur* 
suer,  nor  did  he  think  it  consistent  with  his  duty 
to  desert  Scipio  and  the  consular  men  in  Hellas 
and  Thessaly  who  would  immediately  fall  into 
Caesar's  hands  with  their  military  chests  and  large 
forces ;  he  thought  also  that  Home  was  best  cared 
for  by  fighting  in  her  defence  as  &lt  £rom  her  as 
possible,  that  she  might  wait  for  the  conqueror 
without  feeling  or  hearing  of  any  misfortunes. 

67.  Having  eome  to  tms  decision  Pompeius  pur- 
sued Caesar,  resolved  to  avoid  a  battle,  but  by 
following  close  up  to  hem  him  in  and  wear  him  out 
by  privation.  He  had  other  reasons  for  thinking 
this  to  be  the  best  plan,  and  it  also  reached  his 
eiis  that  it  was  a  subject  of  common  conversation 
amoi^  the  cavalry  that,  they  ought  to  defeat  Caesar 
a»  soon  as  they  could  and  then  put  down  Pompeius 
ako.  Some  say  that  this  was  also  the  reason  why 
Fompdius  employed  Cato  in  no  matter  of  import- 
ance, but  even  when  he  was  marching  against 
Caesir  left  him  on  the  coast  to  look  after  the 
stores,  through  fear  that  if  Caesar  were  destroyed, 
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Cato  might  forthwith  compel  him  also  to  lay  down 
his  command.  Accordingly  as  he  followed  the 
enemy  leisurely  he  was  much  censured  and  there 
was  a  clamour  against  him,  that  his  object  was  not 
to  defeat  Caesar  by  his  generalship,  but  his  native 
country  and  the  Senate,  that  he  might  always  keep 
the  command  and  never  give  over  having  as  his 
attendants  and  guards  those  who  considered  them- 
selves tlie  masters  of  the  world.  Domitius  Aheno* 
barbus  also  by  always  calling  him  Agamemnon 
and  King  of  Kings  made  him  odious.  Favonius  too 
made  himself  no  less  disagreeable  by  his  scoffing- 
manner  than  others  oy  the  unseasonable  freedom 
of  their  language,  calling  out  "  Men,  we  shall  not 
eat  figs  in  Tusculum  even  this  year  I "  Lucius 
Afranius  who  had  lost  his  forces  in  Iberia  and  on 
that  account  had  fallen  under  the  imputation  of 
treachery,  now  seeing  that  Pompeius  avoided  a 
battle,  said  he  was  surprised  that  those  who  ac* 
cused  him  did  not  advance  and  fight  against  the 
trafficker  in  provinces.  By  these  and  like  expres> 
sions  oflten  repeated  they  at  last  prevailed  over 
Pompeius,  a  man  who  was  a  slave  to  public  fame 
and  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  and  drew  him  on  to 
follow  their  own  hopes  and  impetuosity  and  to  give 
up  the  best  considered  plans,  a  thing  which  would 
have  been  unbefitting  even  in  the  master  of  a 
vessel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  commander-in-chief  of 
so  many  nations  and  forces.  Pompeius  approved 
of  the  physician  who  never  gratifies  the  desires  of 
his  patients,  aiTd  yet  he  yielded  to  military  advisers 
who  were  in  a  diseased  state,  through  fear  of 
offending  if  he  adopted  healing  measures.  And 
liow  can  one  say  those-men  were  in  a  healthy  state, 
^e  of  whom  were  going  about  among  the  troops 
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and  already  canvassing  for  consulships  and  praetor- 
ships,  and  Spinther  and  Domitius  and  Scipio  were 
disputing  and  quarrelling  about  the  priesthood  of 
Caesar  and  canvassing,  just  as  if  Tigranes  the  Ar- 
menian were  encamped  by  them  or  the  king  of  the 
Nabathaeans,  and  not  that  Caesar  and  that  force 
with  which  he  had  taken  a  thousand  cities  by 
storm,  and  subdued  above  three  hundred  nations, 
and  had  fought  with  Germans  and  Gauls  unvan- 
quished  in  more  battles  than  could  be  counted,  and 
had  taken  a  hundred  times  ten  thousand  prisoners, 
and  had  slaughtered  as  many  after  routing  them  in 
pitched  battles. 

68,  However  by  importunity  and  agitation,  aftef 
the  army  had  descended  into  the  plain  of  Phar- 
salus,  they  compelled  Pompeius  to  hold  a  council 
of  war,  in  which  Labienus,  who  was  commander  of 
the  cavalry,  got  up  first  and  swore  that  he  would 
not  leave  the  battle  till  he  had  routed  the  enemy ; 
and  they  all  swore  to  the  same  effect.  In  the 
night  Pompeius  dreamed  that  as  he  was  entering 
the  theatre,  the  people  clapped,  and  that  he  was 
decorating  a  temple  of  Venus  the  Victorious  with 
many  spoils.  And  in  some  respects  he  was  encou- 
raged, but  in  others  rather  depressed  by  the  dream, 
lest  fame  and  glory  should  accrue  from  him  to  the 
race  of  Caesar  which  traced  its  descent  from 
Venus ;  and  certain  panic  alarms  which  were  rush- 
ing through  the  camp  aroused  him.  In  the  morn- 
ing watch  a  bright  light  shone  forth  above  the 
camp  of  Caesar  which  was  m  a  state  of  profound 
tranquillity,  and  a  flame-like  torch  springing  from 
this  light  descended  upon  the  camp  of  Pompeius ; 
and  Caesar  himself  says  that  he  witnessed  this  as 
he  was  visiting  the  watches.     At  daybreak,  as 
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Caesar  was  going  to  move  to  Scotussa,  and  the 
soldiers  were  engaged  in  taking  down  the  tents 
and  sending  forward  the  beasts  and  camp-followeiBy 
the  scouts  came  with  intelligence  that  they  spied 
many  arms  in  t^  enemy's  encampment  moving 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  that  there  was  a 
movement  and  noise  as  of  men  coming  out  to 
bottle*  After  them,  others  came  announcing  that 
the  vanguard  was  already  putting  itself  in  battle 
order.  Upon  this^  Caesar  observing  that  the  ex* 
pected  day  had  arrived,  'cm  which  they  would  have 
to  fight  against  men,  aiid  net  against  hunger  and 
poverty,  quickly  gave  orders  to  hang  out  in  front  oi 
bis  tent  the  purple  colours,  which  is  the  signal  for 
battle  among  the  I^omans.  The  soldiers  A  the 
sight  of  it  left  their  tents  with  loud  shouts  and 
rejoicing  and  hurried  to  arms :  as  the  centurions 
led  them  to  their  several  ranks,  every  man,  just  as 
if  he  belonged  to  a  chorus,  without  confusion, 
being  well  tnoned,  t|uietly  took  his  place. 

69.  Pompeius  commanded  the  right  wing,  in- 
tending to  oppose  Anteniiis;  in  the  centre  he 
placed  his  &ther-tn«law  Scipio  against  Calvinus 
Lucius;  and  the  left  was  connnanded  by  Lucius 
Domttius,  and  strengthened  wiih  the  main  body  of 
the  cavalry.  Fer  Beady  all  the  horsemen  had 
crowded  to  that  point,  wisth  the  design  of  over- 
powering Caesar  and  cutting  to  pieces  the  tenth 
legion,  whi6h  had  a  very  .great  reputation  for  coin 
rage,  and  Caesar  was  accustomed  to  take  his  station 
in  this  legion  when  he  fought  a  battle.  But  Caesar 
observing  that  the  enemy's  left  wing  was  strength- 
ened by  so  large  a  body  of  cavalry  and  fearii^ 
their  brilliant  equipment,  summoned  six  cohorts 
fiom  the  reserve  and  placed  them  in  the  rear  of 
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the  tenth  legion  with  orders  to  keep  quiet  and  not 
let  the  enemy  see  them ;  bat  as  soon  as  the  cavalry 
advanced,  they  had  orders  to  run  forwards  through, 
the  first  ranks,  and  not  to  throw  their  javelins,  as 
the  bravest  soldiers  are  used  to  do  in  their  eager- 
ness to  get  to  fighting  with  the  sword,  but  to  push 
upi/^'ards  and  to  wound  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the 
enemy,  for  these  handsome,  blooming  pyrrichists 
would  not   keep  their  ground  for  fear  of  their 
beauty  being  spoiled,  nor  would  they  venture  to 
look  at  the  iron  that  was  pushed  right  into  their 
faces.      Now   Caesar  was   thus  employed.     But 
Pompeius,  who  was  examining  the  order  of  battle 
from  his  horse,  observing  that  the  enemy  were 
quietly  awaiting   in  their  ranks  the  moment  of 
attack,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  own  army  was 
not  still,  but  was  in  wavelike  motion  through  want 
of  experience  and  in  confusion,  was  alarmed  lest  his 
troops  should  be  completely  separated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  battle,  and  he  commanded  the  front 
ranks  to  stand  with  their  spears  presented  and 
keeping  their  ground  in  compact  order  to  receive 
the  enemy's  attack.     But  Caesar  finds  &ult  with 
this  generalship  of  Pompeius ;  for  he  says  that  he 
thus  weakened  the  force  of  the  blows  which  a  rapid 
assault  produces;  and  the  rush  to  meet  the  ad- 
vancing ranks,  which  more  than  anything  else  fills 
the  mass  of  the  soldiers  with  enthusiasm  and  impe- 
tuosity in  closing  with  the  enemy,  and  combined 
with  the  shouts  and  running  increases  the  courage 
— Pompeius,  by  depriving  his  men  of  this,  fixed 
them  to  the  ground  and  damped  them.     On  Cae- 
sar's side  the  numbers  were  twenty-two  thousand  : 
on  the  side  of  Pompeius  the  numbers  were  some- 
what more  than  double. 
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70.  And  now  when  the  signal  was  given  on  both 
sides  and  the  trumpet  was  beginning  to  urge  them 
on  to  the  conflict,  every  man  of  this  great  mass 
was  busy  in  looking  after  himself;  but  a  few  of 
the  Romans,  the  best,  and  some  Greeks  who  were 
present,  and  not  engaged  in  the  battle,  as  the  con- 
flict drew  near,  began  to  reflect  to  what  a  condition 
ambition  and  rivalry  had  brought  the  Roman  State. 
For  kindred  arms  and  brotherly  battalions  and 
common  standards  and  the  manhood  and  the  might 
of  a  single  state  in  such  numbers,  were  closing  in 
battle,  self  matched  against  self,  an  example  of  the 
blindness  of  human  nature  and  its  madness,  under 
the  influence  of  passion.  For  if  they  had  now  been 
satisfied  quietly  to  govern  and  enjoy  what  they  had 
got,  there  was  the  largest  and  the  best  portion  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  sea  subject  to  them ;  and  if 
they  still  wished  to  gratify  their  love  of  trophies 
and  of  triumphs  and  their  thirst  for  them,  they 
might  have  their  fill  of  Parthian  or  German  wars. 
Scythia  too  and  the  Indians  were  a  labor  in  reserve, 
and  ambition  had  a  reasonable  pretext  for  such 
undertaking,  the  civilization  of  barbaric  nations. 
And  what  Scythian  horse,  or  Parthian  arrows,  or 
Indian  wealth  could  have  checked  seventy  thou- 
sand Romans  advancing  in  arms  under  Pompeius 
and  Caesar,  whose  name  these  nations  heard  of 
long  before  they  heard  of  the  name  of  Rome? 
Such  unsociable,  and  various,  and  savage  nations 
had  they  invaded  and  conquered.  But  now  they 
engaged  with  one  another  in  battle,  without  even 
fooling  any  compunction  about  their  own  glory, 
for  which  they  spared  not  their  native  country,  up 
to  this  day  having  always  borne  the  name  of  in- 
vincible.    For  the  relationship  that  had  been  made 
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between  them,  and  the  charms  of  Julia,  and  that 
marriage,  were  from  the  very  first  only  deceitful 
and  suspected  pledges  of  an  alliance  formed  from 
interested  motives,  in  which  there  was  not  a  paro- 
tide of  true  friendship. 

71.  Now  when  the  plain  of  Pharsalus  was  filled 
with  men  and  horses  and  arms,  and  the  signal  for 
battle  was  raised  on  both  sides,  the  first  to  spring 
forward  from  the  line  of  Caesar  was  Caius  Cras- 
sianus  a  centurion  who  had  the  command  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  was  now  fulfilling  a 
great  promise  to  Caesar.  For  as  Caesar  observed 
Iiim  to  be  the  first  that  was  quitting  the  camp, 
he  spoke  to  him  and  asked  what  he  thought  of 
the  battle;  and  Crassianus  stretching  out  his 
right  hand  replied  with  a  loud  voice,  "  You  shall 
have  a  splendid  victory,  Caesar;  and  as  to  me, 
you  shall  praise  me  whether  I  survive  the  day  or 
die."  Remembering  what  he  had  said,  he  rushed 
forward  and  carrying  many  along  with  him  fell  on 
the  centre  of  the  enemy.  The  struggle  was  forth- 
with with  the  sword  and  many  fell ;  but  while 
Crassianus  was  pushing  forwards  and  cutting  down 
those  who  were  in  the  front  ranks,  a  soldier  made 
ii  stand  against  him  and  drove  his  sword  through 
his  mouth  so  that  the  point  came  out  at  the  back 
of  the  neck.  When  Crassianus  had  fallen,  the 
battle  was  equally  contested  in  this  part  of  the 
field.  Now  Pompeius  did  not  quickly  lead  on  the 
right  wing,  but  was  looking  at  the  opposite  wing 
and  lost  time  in  waiting  for  the  cavalry  to  get  into 
action.  The  cavalry  were  now  extending  their 
companies  with  the  view  of  surrounding  Caesar, 
and  they  drove  Caesar's  cavalry  who  were  few  in 
number  upon  the  line  in  front  of  which  they  were 
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stationed.  But  upon  Caesar  giving  the  signal,  the 
cavalry  retired,  and  the  cohorts  vi^hich  had  been 
reserved  to  meet  the  enemy's  attempt  to  outflank 
them,  rushed  forward,  three  thousand  in  number, 
and  met  the  enemy ;  then  fixing  themselves  by  the 
side  of  the  horsemen,  thejy  pushed  their  spears  up- 
wards, as  they  had  been  instructed,  against  the 
horses,  aiming  at  the  faces  of  the  riders.  The 
horsemen,  who  were  altogether  inexperienced  in 
fighting,  and  had  never  expected  or  heard  of  such 
a  mode  of  attack,  did  not  venture  to  stand  or  en- 
dure the  blows  aimed  at  their  eyes  and  mouths, 
but  turning  their  backs  and  holding  their  hands 
before  their  faces  they  ingloriously  took  to  flight. 
The  soldiers  of  Caesar  leaving  these  fugitives  to 
escape  advanced  against  the  infantry,  and  they 
made  their  attack  at  that  point  where  the  wing 
having  lost  the  protection  of  the  cavalry  gave  them 
the  opportunity  of  outflanking  and  surrounding 
them.  These  men  falling  on  the  enemy  in  the 
flank  and  the  tenth  legion  attacking  them  in  front, 
the  enemy  did  not  stand  their  ground  nor  keep 
together,  for  they  saw  that  while  they  were  expect* 
ing  to  surround  the  enemy,  they  were  themselves 
surrounded. 

72.  After  the  infantry  were  routed,  and  Pom- 
peius  seeing  the  dust  conjectured  what  had 
befallen  the  cavalry,  what  reflections  passed 
in  his  mind,  it  is  difflcult  to  say;  but  like  a 
madman  more  than  anything  else  and  one  whose 
reason  was  aflected,  without  considering  that  he 
was  Magnus  Pompeiiis,  without  speaking  a  word 
to  any  one,  he  walked  slowly  back  to  his  camp, 
so  that  one  may  properly  apply  to  him  the 
verses : 
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Bttt  lofty  &ther  Zens  strack  fear  in  Ajax ; 
He  stood  confonnded,  and  behind  him  threw 
His  shield  of  seven-ox-hide,  and  trembling  looked 
Towards  the  crowd. 

In  this  state  Pompeius  came  to  his  tent  and  sat 
down  without  speaking,  until  many  of  the  pursuers 
rushed  into  the  camp  with  the  fugitives ;  and  then 
merely  uttering  these  words,  "  What,  even  to  the 
camp  !  "  and  nothing  more,  he  rose  and  taking  a 
dress  suitable  to  his  present  condition  make  his  way 
out.  The  rest  of  the  legions  also  fled,  and  there 
was  great  slaughter  in  the  camp  of  those  who  were 
left  to  guard  the  tents  and  of  the  slaves ;  but  Asi- 
nius  Pollio  says  that  only  six  thousand  soldiers 
fell,  and  Pollio  fought  in  that  battle  on  Caesar's 
side.  When  Caesar's  men  took  the  camp,  they 
saw  evidence  of  the  folly  and  frivolity  of  the  enemy. 
For  every  tent  was  crowned  with  myrtle  and  fur- 
nished with  flowered  coverings  to  the  couches  and 
tables  loaded  with  cups ;  and  bowls  of  wine  were 
laid  out,  and  there  was  the  preparation  and  deco- 
ration of  persons  who  had  performed  a  sacrifice  and 
were  celebrating  a  festival,  rather  than  of  men  who 
were  arming  for  battle.  So  blinded  by  their  hopes, 
and  so  full  of  foolish  confidence  did  they  come  out 
to  war. 

73.  Pompeius  having  proceeded  a  little  way 
from  the  camp  let  his  horse  go,  and  with  very 
few  persons  about  him,  went  on  slowly  as  no  one 
pursued  him,  and  with  such  thoughts,  as  would 
naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  for  four- 
and-thirty  years  had  been  accustomed  to  conquer 
and  to  have  the  mastery  in  everything,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  in  his  old  age  experienced  what 
<tefeat  and  flight  were ;  reflecting  also  that  in  - 
«ngle  battle  he  had  lost  the  reputation  and  tl 
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power  which  were  the  fruit  of  so  many  struggles 
and  wars,  and  while  a  little  before  he  was  pro- 
tected by  so  many  anned  men  and  horses,  and 
armaments,  now  he  was  retrt^ating  and  had  become 
so  weak  and  humbled,  as  easily  to  escape  the  notice 
of  his  enemies  wJio  were  looking  for  him.  After 
passing  Larissa  and  arriving  at  Tempe,  being  thirsty 
he  threw  himself  down  on  his  face  and  drank  of 
the  river  and  then  rising  up  he  proceeded  through 
Tempe  till  he  reached  the  sea.  There  he  rested 
for  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  a  fisherman's 
hut,  and  at  daybreak  embarking  on  board  of  one 
of  the  river-boats  and  taking  with  him  those  of  his 
followers  who  were  freemen,  and  bidding  his  slaves 
go  to  Caesar  without  any  apprehension  for  their 
safety,  he  rowed  along  the  coast  till  he  saw  a  large 
merchant-ship  preparing  to  set  sail,  the  master  of 
which  was  a  lioman,  who  had  no  intimacy  with 
Pompeius,  but  knew  him  by  sight :  his  name  ^iis 
Peticius.  It  happened  the  night  before  that  Peti- 
cius  saw  Pompeius  in  a  dream,  not  as  he  had  often 
seen  him,  but  humble  and  downcast,  speaking  to 
iiim.  And  it  happened  that  he  was  telling  his 
dream  to  his  shipmates,  as  is  usual  with  men  in  such 
weighty  matters,  who  have  nothing  to  do ;  when  all 
at  once  one  of  the  sailors  called  out  that  he  spied 
a  river-boat  rowing  from  the  land  with  men  in  it 
who  were  making  signals  with  their  clothes  and 
stretching  out  their  hands  to  them.  Accordingly 
Peticius  turning  his  eyes  in  that  direction  recog- 
nised Pompeius,  just  as  he  had  seen  him  in  his 
dream,  and  striking  his  forehead  he  ordered  the 
sailors  to  put  the  boat  alongside,  and  he  stretched 
out  his  right  hand  and  called  to  Pompeius,  already 
conjecturing  from  his  s^pearance  the  fortune  and 
the  reverses  of  the  man.     Upon  which  the  master 
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fvithout  waiting  to  be  entreated  or  addressed,  took 
on  board  with  him,  all  whom  Pompeius  chose  (and 
these  were  the  two  Lentuli  and  Favonius)  and  set 
sail ;  and  shortly  after  seeing  King  Deiotarus 
making  his  way  from  the  land  as  fast  as  he  could 
they  took  him  in  also.  When  it  was  supper  time 
and  the  master  had  made  the  best  preparation  that 
he  could,  Favonius  observing  that  Pompeius  had 
no  domestics  and  was  beginning  to  take  off  his 
shoes,  ran  up  to  him  and  loosed  his  shoes  and 
helped  him  to  anoint  himself.  And  henceforward 
Favonius  continued  to  wait  on  Pompeius  and  serve 
him,  just  as  slaves  do  thdr  master,  even  to  the 
washing  of  his  feet  and  preparing  his  meals,  so 
that  a  witness  of  the  free  will  of  that  service  and 
the  simplicity  and  absence  of  all  affectation  might 
have  exclaimed 

To  generous  minds  how  noble  every  task. 

74.  In  such  wise  Pompeius  coasted  to  Amphi- 
polis,  and  thence  crossed  over  to  Mitylene,  wishing 
to  take  up  Cornelia  and  her  son.  Upon  reaching 
the  shore  of  the  island  he  sent  a  message  to  the  city, 
not  such  as  Cornelia  expected,  for  the  pleasing  in- 
telligence that  she  had  received  both  by  report  and 
by  letter  led  her  to  hope  that  the  war  was  termi- 
nated near  Dyrrachium  and  that  all  that  remained 
for  Pompeius  was  to  pursue  Caesar.  The  messenger 
who  found  her  in  this  state  of  expectation  did  not 
venture  to  salute  her,  but  indicating  by  tears  more 
than  words  the  chief  and  greatest  of  her  misfor- 
tunes, he  bade  her  hasten^  if  she  wished  to  see  Pom- 
peius in  a  single  vessel  and  that  not  his  own.  Cor- 
nelia on  hearing  these  words  threw  herself  on  the 
;pvund  and  lay  there  a  long  time  without  sense  or 
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Speech,  and  with  difficulty  recovering  herself  and 
seeing  that  it  was  not  a  time  for  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions she  ran  through  the  city  to  the  sea.  Pom- 
peius  met  and  caught  her  in  his  arms  as  she  was 
just  ready  to  sink  down  and  fall  upon  him,  when 
Cornelia  said  ^^I  see  you,  husband,  not  through 
your  own  fortune  but  mine,  reduced  to  a  single 
vessel,  you  who  before  your  marriage  with  Come- 
lia  sailed  along  this  sea  with  five  hundred  ships. 
Why  have  you  come  to  see  me  and  why  did  you  not 
leave  to  her  evil  daemon  one  who  has  loaded  you 
also  with  so  much  misfortune  ?  How  happy  a  woman 
should  I  have  been,  had  I  died  before  I  heard  that 
Publius,  whose  virgin  bride  I  was,  had  perished  by 
the  Parthians;  and  how  wise,  if  even  after  he  died 
I  had  put  an  end  to  my  own  life,  as  I  attempted  to 
do  :  but  forsooth  I  have  been  kept  alive  to  be  the 
ruin  of  Pompeius  Magnus  also." 

75.  So  it  is  said  Cornelia  spoke,  and  thus  Pom- 
peius replied :  "  It  is  true,  Cornelia,  you  have 
hitherto  known  only  one  fortune,  and  that  the 
better;  and  perhaps  it  has  deceived  you  too,  in 
that  it  has  abided  with  me  longer  than  is  wont. 
But  as  we  are  mortals  we  must  bear  this  change  and 
still  try  fortune :  for  it  is  not  hopeless  for  a  man  to 
attempt  from  this  condition  to  recover  his  former 
state  who  has  come  to  this  after  being  in  that  other." 
Accordingly  Cornelia  sent  for  her  property  and 
slaves  from  the  city;  and  though  the  Mityle- 
naeans  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  Pompeius  and 
invited  him  to  enter  the  city,  he  would  not,  but  he 
exhorted  them  also  to  yield  to  the  conqueror  and  to 
be  of  good  heart,  for  Caesar  was  merciful  and  of  a 
humane  disposition.  But  turning  to  Cratippus  the 
philosopher,  for  he  had  come  down  from  the  city  to 
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see  him,  Foiupeius  found  &ult  with  and  in  a  few 
words  expressed  some  doubts  about  Providence, 
Cratippus  rather  giving  way  to  him  and  trying 
to  lead  him  to  better  hopes,  that  he  might  not 
give  him  pain  at  so  unseasonable  a  time  by  ar- 
guing against  him ;  for  Pompeius  might  have  ques- 
tioned him  about  Providence,  and  Cratippus  might 
have  shown  that  the  state  of  affidrs  at  Home  required 
a  monarchy  on  account  of  the  political  disorder ;  and 
he  might  have  asked  Pompeius,'  ^'  How,  Pompeius, 
and  by  what  evidence  shall  we  be  persuaded,  that 
you  would  have  used  your  fortune  better^  than 
Caesar,  if  you  had  been  victorious  ?"  But  these 
matters  that  concern  the  Gods  we  must  leave  as 
they  are. 

76.  Taking  on  board  his  wife  and  friends  Pom- 
pdus  continued  his  voyage,  only  putting  in  at  suck 
ports  as  of  necessity  he  must  for  water  or  provi-- 
sions.  The  first  city  that  he  came  to  was  Attaleia. 
of  Pamphylia ;  and  there  some  galleys  from  Cilicia. 
met  him  and  some  soldiers  were  collecting,  and  there' 
were  again  about  sixty  Senators  about  him.  Hear- 
ing that  his  navy  still  kept  together  and  that  Cata 
had  recruited  many  soldiers  and  was  passing  over 
to  Lib3ra,  he  lamented  to  his  friends  and  blamed 
himself  for  being  forced  to  engage  with  his  army 
only,  and  for  not  making  any  use  of  the  force  whiclb 
was  beyond  all  dispute  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy ;. 
and  that  his  navy  was  not  so  stationed  that  if  he 
were  defeated  by  land  he  might  forthwith  have  had 
what  would  have  made  him  a  match  for  the  enemy,, 
a  strength  and  power  so  great  by  sea  close  at  hand. 
Indeed  Pompeius  committed  no  greater  fault  nor 
did  Caesar  show  any  greater  generalship  than  in 
withdrawing  the  field  of  battle  so  far  beyond  the 
V.  III.  J"       , 
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reach  of  assistance  from  the  navy.  However  being 
compelled  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  to  deci£ 
and  do  something  he  sent  round  to  the  cities,  and 
himself  sailing  about  to  some  asked  them  for  money 
and  began  to  man  shipd.  But  fearing  the  rapid 
movements  and  speed  of  his  enemy,  lest  he  should 
come  upon  him  and  take  him  before  he  was  pre- 
pared, he  looked  about  for  a  place  of  reibge  for  the 
present  and  a  retreat.  Now  there  appeared  to 
them  upon  consideration  to  be  no  province  to  which 
they  could  safely  fly ;  and  as  to  the  kingdoms,  Pom- 
peius  gave  It  as  his  opinion  that  the  Parthian  at 
the  present  was  the  best  able  to  receive  and  protect 
them  in  their  present  weakness,  and  to  strei^hen 
them  again  and  to  send  them  forth  with  the  largest 
force ;  of  the  rest  some  turned  their  thoughts  to- 
wards Libya  and  Juba,  but  Theophanes  of  Lesbos 
pronounced  it  madness  to  leave  Egypt  which  was 
only  three  days'  sail  distant,  and  Ptolemaeus  who 
was  still  a  youth  and  indebt^  to  Pompeius  for  the 
friendship  and  ^BLyor  which  his  father  had  received 
from  him,  and  to  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parthians,  a  most  treacherous  nation ;  and  to  be  the 
£rst  of  all  persons  who  did  not  choose  to  submit  to 
a  Roman  who  had  been  connected  with  him  by- 
marriage  nor  to  make  trial  of  his  moderation,  and 
to  put  himself  in  the  power  of  Arsaees,  who  was 
not  able  to  take  even  Crassus  so  long  as  he  was 
alive ;  and  to  carry  a  young  wife  of  the  &mily  of 
Scipio  among  barbarians,  who  measured  their  power 
by  their  ini^lence  and  unbridled  temper ;  and  if  no 
harm  should  be&ll  Cornelia,  and  it  should  only  be 
apprehended  that  she  might  suflfer  injury,  it  would 
be  a  sad  thing  for  her  to  be  in  the  power  of  those 
who  were  able  to  do  it.     This  alone,  it  is  said. 
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diverted  Pompeius  from  proceeding  to  the  Euphra- 
tes ;  if  indeed  any  reflection  still  guided  Pompeius, 
and  he  was  not  rather  directed  by  a  daemon  to  the 
way  that  he  took. 

77.  Accordingly  when  the  proposal  to  fly  to 
Egypt  prevailed,  Pompeius  setting  sail  from  Cyprus 
in  a  galley  of  Seleuceia  with  his  wife  (and  of  the 
rest  some  accompanied  him  also  in  ships  of  war, 
and  others  in  merchant  vessels),  crossed  the  sea 
safely;  and  hearing  that  Ptolemaeus  was  seated 
before  Pelnsium  with  his  army,  being  engaged  in 
war  against  his  sister,  he  came  to  that  part  of  the 
coast  and  sent  forward  a  person  to  announce  his 
andval  to  the  king  and  to  pray  for  his  protection. 
Now  Ptolemaeus  was  very  young,  and  Pothinus 
who  managed  everything,  summoned  a  council  of 
the  chief  persons ;  and  the  chief  persons  were  those 
whom  he  chose  to  make  so,  and  he  bade  each  man 
give  his  opinion.  It  was  indeed  a  sad  thing  that  such 
men  should  deliberate  about  Pompeius  Magnus,  as 
Pothinus  the  eimuch  and  Theodotus  of  Chios  who 
was  hired  as  a  teacher  of  riietoric  and  the  Egyptian 
Achillas :  for  these  were  the  chief  advisers  of  the 
king  amon^  the  eunuchs  and  others  who  had 
the  care  of  his  person;  and  sueh  wa^  the  court 
whose  deeisiofi  Pompeius  was  waiting  for  at  anchor 
some  distance  from  the  shore  and  tossed  by  the 
waves,  he  who  thought  it  beneath  him  to  be  in- 
debted to  Caesar  for  his  life.  Now  opinions  among 
the  rest  were  so  &r  divided  that  some  advised 
they  should  drive  away  Pompeius,  and  others,  that 
they  should  invite  and  receive  him :  but  Theodotus 
di^iaying  his  power  in  speech  and  his  rhetorical 
art  proved  that  ndther  of  these  courses  was  safe, 
but  that  if  they  received  Pompeius,  they  would 
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have  Caesar  for  an  enemy  and  Pompeius  for  their 
master,  and  if  they  drove  him  away,  they  would 
incur  the  dbpleasure  of  Pompeius  for  ejecting  him, 
and  of  Caesar  for  the  trouble  of  the  pursuit ;  it 
was  therefore  best  to  send  for  the  man  and  kill  him, 
for  thus  they  would  please  Caesar  and  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  Pompeius.  And  he  concluded  with  a 
smile,  as  it  is  said,  A  dead  man  does  not  bite. 

78.  Having  determined  on  this  they  intrust  the 
execution  to  Achillas,  who  taking  with  him  one 
Septimius  who  had  a  long  time  ago  served  under 
Pompeius  as  a  centurion  and  Salvius  another  cen- 
turion and  three  or  four  slaves,  put  out  towards 
the  ship  of  Pompeius.  It  happened  that  all  the 
most  distinguished  persons  who  accompanied  Pom- 
peius had  come  on  board  his  ship  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  Accordingly  when  they  saw  a  reception 
which  was  neither  royal  nor  splendid  nor  corre- 
sponding to  the  expectations  of  Theophanes,  but  a 
few  men  in  a  fishing-boat  sailing  towards  them,  this 
want  of  respect  made  them  suspect  treachery  and 
they  advised  Pompeius  to  row  back  into  the  open 
sea,  while  they  were  still  out  of  the  reach  of  mis- 
siles. In  the  mean  time  as  the  boat  was  nearing, 
Septimius  was  the  first  to  rise  and  he  address^ 
Pompeius  as  Imperator  in  the  Roman  language  ; 
and  Achillas  saluting  him  in  Greek  invited  him  to 
enter  the  boat,  because,  as  he  said,  the  shallows  were 
of  great  extent  and  the  sea  being  rather  sandy  had 
not  depth  enough  to  float  a  trireme.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  observed  that  some  of  the  king's  ships 
were  getting  their  men  on  board,  and  soldiers 
occupied  the  shore,  so  that  it  appeared  impossible 
to  escape  even  if  they  changed  their  minds  and 
made  the  attempt ;  and  besides^  this  want  of  con- 
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fidence  would  give  the  murderers  some  excuse  for 
their  crime.  Accordingly  after  embracing  Cornelia 
who  was  anticipating  and  bewailing  his  &te,  he 
ordered  two  centurions  to  step  into  the  boat  before 
him,  and  Philippus  one  of  his  freedmen  and  a  slave 
called  Scythes,  and  while  Achillas  was  offering  him 
his  hand  out  of  the  boat,  he  turned  round  to  his  wife 
and  son  and  repeated  the  iambics  of  Sophocles, 

Whoever  to  a  tyrant  hends  his  way, 

Is  made  his  slave,  e'en  if  he  goes  a  freeman. 

79.  These  were  the  last  words  that  he  spoke  to 
his  friends  before  he  entered  the  boat :  and  as  it 
was  a  considerable  distance  to  the  land  from  the 
galley,  and  none  of  those  in  the  boat  addressed  any 
friendly  conversation  to  him,  looking  at  Septimius 
he  said,  "  I  am  not  mistaken  I  think  in  recognising 
you  as  an  old  comrade  of  mine ;"  and  Septimius 
nodded  without  making  any  reply  or  friendly  ac- 
knowledgment. As  there  was  again  a  profound 
silence,  Pompeius  who  had  a  small  roll*  on  which 
he  had  written  a  speech  in  Greek  that  he  intended 
to  address  to  Ptolemaeus,  began  reading  it.  As 
they  neared  the  land,  Cornelia  with  her  friends  in 
great  anxiety  was  watching  the  result  from  the 
galley,  and  she  began  to  have  good  hopes  when 
she  saw  some  of  the  king's  people  collecting  to- 
gether at  the  landing  as  if  to  honor  Pompeius  and 
give  him  a  reception.  In  the  mean  time  while 
Pompeius  was  taking  the  hand  of  Philippus  that  he 
might  rise  more  easily,  Septimius  from  behind  was 
the  first  to  transfix  him  with  his  sword ;  and  then 
Salvius,  and  after  him  Achilks  drew  their  swords. 
Pompeius  drawing  his  toga  close  with  both  hands 
over  his  fece,  without  saying  or  doing  anything 
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unworthy  of  himfieif,  but  giving  a  groan  only,  sub- 
mitted to  the  blows,  being  sixty  years  of  age  save 
one,  and  ending  his  life  just  one  day  after  his  births- 
day. 

80.  Those  in  the  ships  seeing  the  murder  uttered 
a  ^riek  which  could  be  heard  even  to  the  land,  and 
quickly  raising  their  anchors  took  to  flight :  and  a 
strong  breeze  aided  them  in  their  esca|>e  to  the 
open  sea,  so  that  the  Egyptians  though  desirous  of 
pursuing  turned  back.  They  cut  off  the  head  of 
Pompeius,  and  throwing  the  body  naked  out  of  the 
boat  left  it  for  those  to  gaze  at  who  felt  any  curi- 
osity. Philippus  steiyed  by  the  body,  till  the  people 
were  satisfied  with  looking  at  it,  and  then  washing 
it  with  sea-water  he  wra^i^ped  it  in  a  tunic  of  his 
own;  and  as  he  had  no  other  means,  he  looked 
about  till  he  found  the  TKTCck  of  a  small  fishing'- 
boat,  which  was  decayed  indeed  but  enough  to 
make  a  funeral  pile  in  case  of  need  for  a  naked 
body  and  that  not  an  entire  corpse.  As  he  was 
oollectiog  these  fragments  and  putting  them  toge- 
ther, a  Roman,  now  an  old  man,  who  had  served 
his  first  campaigns  in  his  youth  under  Pompeius, 
stood  by  him  and  said :  *^  Who  are  you,  my  friend, 
that  are  preparing  to  perform  the  funeral  rites  to 
Pompeius  ly^ignus  ?"  Philippus  replying  that  he 
was  a  freedman,  the  man  said :  ^  But  you  shall  not 
have  tfab  honour  to  yoursdf :  allow  me  too  to  share 
in  this  pious  piece  of  good  fortune,  that  I  may  not 
altogether  have  to  complain  of  being  in  a  strange 
land,  if  in  requital  for  many  suflS^rings  I  get  tMs 
honor  at  least,  to  touch  and  to  tend  with  my  hands 
the  greatest  of  the  Roman  generals."  Such  were 
the  obsequies  of  Pompeius.  On  the  next  day 
Liteius  Lentulus  who  was  on  his  voyage  from 
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Cjrprus,  not  knowing  what  had  happened,  was 
coasting  along  the  shore,  when  he  saw  the  pile  and 
Fhilippus  standing  by  it  before  he  wajs  seen  himself 
and  said,  ^' Who  is  resting  here  after  closing  his 
career  ?"  and  after  a  slight  interval  with  a  groan, 
he  added,  "  Perhaps  it  is  you,  Pompeius  Magnus." 
Presently  he  landed,  and  being  seized  was  put  to 
death.  This  was  the  end  of  Pompeius.  Not  long 
afler  Caesar  arriving  in  Egypt,  which  was  filled 
with  this  horrid  de«d,  turned  away  from  the  man 
who  brought  him  the  head  of  Pompeius,  as  from  a 
murderer,  and  when  he  received  the  seal  of  Pom- 
peius, he  shed  tears ;  the  device  was  a  lion  holding 
a  sword.  He  put  to  death  Achillas  and  Pothinus, 
and  the  king  himself  being  defeated  in  battle  was 
lost  somewhere  near  the  river.  Theodotus  the 
sophist  escaped  the  vengeance  of  Caesar,  for  he 
fled  from  Egypt  and  wandered  about  in  a  miserable 
state,  the  object  of  detestation ;  but  Brutus  Marcus, 
after  he  had  killed  Caesar  and  got  the  power  in 
lus  hands,  finding  Theodotus  in  Asia  put  him  to 
death  with  every  ciropmstance  of  contumely.  Cor- 
nelia obtained  the  remains  of  Pompeius  and  had 
them  carried  to  his  Alban  villa  and  interred  there. 
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1.  When  Sulla  got  possession  of  the  supreme 
power,  he  confiscated  the  marriage  portion  of 
Cornelia  the  daughter  of  Cinna  who  had  once  en- 
joyed the  supremacy  in  Home,  because  he  could 
not  either  by  promises  or  threats  induce  Caesar  to 
part  with  her.  The  cause  of  the  enmity  between 
Caesar  and  Sulla  was  Caesar's  relationship  to  Ma- 
rius;  for  the  elder  Marius  was  the  husband  of 
Julia,  the  sister  of  Caesar's  ^Either,  and  Julia  was 
the  mother  of  the  younger  Marius  who  was  con- 
sequently Caesar's  cousin.  Caesar  was  not  content 
with  being  let  alone  by  Sulla,  who  was  at  first 
fully  occupied  with  the  proscriptions  and  other 
matters,  but  he  presented  himself  to  the  people  as 
-a  candidate  for  a  priesthood,  though  he  had  hardly 
arrived  at  man's  estate.  But  Sulla  by  his  opposi- 
tion contrived  to  exclude  him  from  this  office  and 
-even  thought  of  putting  him  to  death ;  and  when 
some  observed  that  there  was  no  reason  in  putting 
to  death  such  a  youth,  Sulla  observed,  that  they 
had  no  sense  if  they  did  not  see  many  Marii  in 
this  boy.  These  words  were  conveyed  to  Caesar, 
who  thereupon  concealed  himself  by  wandering 
about  for  some  time  in  the  Sabine  country.  On 
one  occasion  when  he  was  changing  his  place  of 
abode  on  account  of  sickness,  he  fell  in  by  night 
with  the  soldiers  of  Sulla  who  were  scouring  those 
parts  and  seizing  on  those  who  were  concealed. 
But  Caesar  got  away  by  giving  Cornelius,  who  was 
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in  command  of  the  soldiers,  two  talents,  and  going 
straightway  down  to  the  coast  he  took  ship  and 
sailed  to  Bithynia  to  King  Nicomedes,  with  whom 
he  stayed  no  long  time.  On  his  voyage  from  Bithynia 
he  was  captured  near  the  island  Pharmacusa  by 
pirates  who  at  that  time  were  in  possession  of  the 
seas  with  a  powerful  force  and  numerous  ships. 

2.  The  pirates  asked  Caesar  twenty  talents  for 
his  ransom,  on  which  he  laughed  at  them  for  not 
knowing  who  their  prize  was,  and  he  promised  to 
give  them  fifty  talents.  While  he  dispatched  those 
about  him  to  various  cities  to  raise  the  money,  he 
was  left  with  one  friend  and  two  attendants  among 
these  Cilician  pirates  who  were  notorious  for  their 
cruelty,  yet  he  treated  them  with  such  contempt 
that  whenever  he  was  lying  down  to  rest,  he  would 
send  to  them  and  order  them  to  be  quiet.  He 
spent  eight  and  thirty  days  among  them,  not  so 
much  like  a  prisoner  as  a  prince  surrounded  by  his 
guards,  and  he  joined  in  their  sports  and  exercises 
with  perfect  unconcern.  He  also  wrote  poems  and 
some  speeches  which  he  read  to  them,  and  those 
who  did  not  approve  of  his  compositions  he  would 
call  to  their  &ces  illiterate  fellows  and  barbarians, 
and  he  would  often  tell  them  with  a  laugh  that  he 
would  hang  them  all.  The  pirates  were  pleased 
with  his  manners,  and  attributed  this  freedom  of 
speech  to  simplicity  and  a  mirthful  disposition. 
As  soon  as  the  ransom  came  from  Miletus  and 
Caesar  had  paid  it  and  was  set  at  liberty,  he  manned 
some  vessels  in  the  port  of  Miletus  and  went  after 
the  pirates  whom  he  found  still  on  the  island  and 
he  secured  most  of  them.  All  their  property  he 
made  his  booty ;  but  the  pirates  he  lodged  in  prison 
at  Pergamum,  and  then  went  to  Junius  who  as 
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governor  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  was  the  proper 
person  to  punish  the  captives.  But  as  the  governor 
was  casting  a  kmging  eye  on  the  booty,  which  was 
valuable,  and  said  he  would  take  time  to  consider 
about  the  captives,  Caesar  without  more  left  him 
and  going  straight  to  Pergamum  took  all  the  pirates 
out  of  prison  and  crucified  them,  as  he  had  often 
told  them  he  would  do  in  the  island  when  they 
thought  he  was  merely  jesting. 

3.  Sulla's  power  was  now  declining,  and  Caesar's 
friends  in  Rome  recommended  him  to  xetum.  How- 
ever he  first  made  a  voyage  to  Rhodus  in  order  to 
have  the  instruction  of  Apdilonius  the  son  of  Molon, 
of  whom  Cicero  also  was  a  hearer.  This  Apollo- 
sius  was  a  distinguished  rhetor»nan  and  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  man  of  a  good  disposition. 
Caesar  is  said  to  have  had  a  great  talent  for  the 
composition  of  discourses  on  political  matters  and 
to  have  cultivated  it  most  diligently,  so  as  to  obtain 
beyond  dispute  the  second  rank  ;  his  ambition  to 
be  the  first  in  power  and  arms  made  him  froai  want 
of  Idsure  give  up  the  first  rank,  to  which  his  natural 
talents  invited  him,  and  consequently  his  attention 
to  military  matters  and  poHtical  aikirs  by  which 
he  got  the  supreme  power,  c&d  not  allow  him  to 
attain  perfection  in  oratory.  Accordingly  at  a  later 
period  in  his  reply  to  Cic«ro  about  Cato  be  depre- 
cates all  comparison  between  the  composition  of  a 
soldier  and  the  eloquence  of  an  accomplished  orator 
who  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  prosecute  his  studies. 

4.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  impeached  Dola- 
bella  for  maladministration  in  his  province,  and 
many  of  the  cities  of  Greece  gave  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  charge.  Dolabella  indeed  was  acquitted ; 
but  to  make  some  return  to  the  Greeks  for  their 
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zeal  in  iiis  tsehalf  €aesar  aosidted  them  in  th^ 
pTOsecudcm  of  Publhis  Antonius  for  corruption 
before  Marcus  Lucullus  like  goremor  of  Mace- 
donia ;  and  his  aid  was  so  e^sctual  that  Antonius 
afipealed  to  the  tribunes,  alleging  that  he  had  not 
a  £iir  trial  in  Greece  with  the  Giieeks  for  his 
accusers.  At  Borne  Caesar  got  a  brilliant  popnlarity 
by  aiding  at  trials  with  his  eloquence;  and  lie 
gained  also  much  good  will  by  his  agreeable  mode 
of  saluting  people  and  his  pleasant  manners,  for  he 
was  more  ttttentive  to  please  than  persons  usually 
are  at  that  age.  He  was  also  gradually  acquiring 
political  influence  by  the  splendor  of  his  enter- 
tainments and  his  table  cuad  of  his  general  mode  of 
living.  At  first  those  who  envied  him,  thinking  that 
when  his  resources  &iled  his  influence  would  soon 
go,  did  not  concern  themselves  about  his  flourish- 
ing popularity ;  but  at  last  when  his  political  power 
had  acquired  strength  and  had  become  difficult  to 
overdirow  and  was  manifestly  tending  to  bring 
about  a  complete  revolution,  they  perceived  that  no 
b^innringB  should  be  considered  too  small  to  be 
capable  of  quickly  becoming  great  by  uninterrupted 
endurance  and  having  no  obstacle  to  their  growth 
by  reason  of  being  despised.  Cicero  who  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  first  to  suspect  and  to  fear 
tiie  smiling  sni^&oe  of  Caesar's  policy,  as  a  man 
would  the  smiling  smoothness  of  a  sea,  and  who 
observed  the  bold  and  determined  character  which 
was  concealed  under  a  friendly  and  joyous  exterior, 
said  that  in  all  his  designs  and  public  measures  he 
perceived  a  tyrannical  purpose ;  "  but  on  the  other 
hand  said  he  when  I  look  at  his  hair  which  n 
arranged  with  so  much  care,  and  see  him  scratching 
his  bttd  with  one  flnger,  I  cannot  think  that  such 
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a  wicked  purpose  will  ever  enter  into  this  man's 
mind  as  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  State."  This 
however  belongs  to  a  later  period. 

6.  He  received  the  first  proof  of  the  good  will 
of  the  people  towards  him,  when  he  was  a  com- 
petitor against  Caius  Popiliusfor  a  military  tribune- 
ship,  and  was  proclaimed  before  him.  He  received 
a  second  and  more  conspicuous  evidence  of  popular 
favour  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Julia  the 
wife  of  Marius,  when  Caesar  who  was  her  nephew 
pronounced  over  her  a  splendid  funeral  oration  in 
the  Forum,  and  at  the  funeral  ventured  to  exhibit 
the  images  of  Marius,  which  were  then  seen  for 
the  first  time  since  the  administration  of  Sulla,  for 
Marius  and  his  son  had  been  adjudged  enemies. 
Some  voices  were  raised  against  Caesar  on  account 
of  this  display,  but  the  people  responded  by  loud 
shouts  and  received  him  with  clapping  of  hands 
and  admiration  that  he  was  bringing  back  as  from 
the  regions  of  Hades  after  so  long  an  interval  the 
glories  of  Marius  to  the  city.  Now  it  was  an 
ancient  Soman  usage  to  pronounce  funeral  orations 
over  elderly  women,  but  it  was  not  customary  to 
do  it  in  the  case  of  young  women,  and  Caesar  set 
the  first  example  by  pronouncing  a  funeral  oration 
over  his  deceased  wife,  which  brought  him  some 
popularity  and  won-  the  many  by  sympathy  to  con- 
fiider  him  a  man  of  a  kind  disposition  and  full  of 
feeling.  After  the  funeral  of  his  wife  he  went  to 
Iberia  as  quaestor  to  the  Praetor  Vetus,  for  whom 
he  always  showed  great  respect  and  whose  son  he 
made  his  own  quaestor  when  he  filled  the  office  of 
Praetor.  After  his  quaestorship  he  married  for 
his  third  wife  Pompeia :  he  had  by  his  wife  Cor- 
nelia a  daughter  who  afterwards  married  Pompeius 
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Magnus.  Owing  to  his  profuse  expenditure  (and 
indeed  men  generally  supposed  that  he  was  buying 
at  a  great  cost  a  short-lived  popularity,  though  in 
fact  he  was  purchasing  things  of  the  highest  value 
at  a  low  price)  it  is  said  that  before  he  attained 
any  public  office  he  was  in  debt  to  the  amount  of 
thirteen  hundred  talents.  Upon  being  appointed 
curator  of  the  Appian  Boad  he  laid  out  upon  it  a 
large  sum  of  his  own ;  and  during  his  aedileship 
he  exhibited  three  hundred  and  twenty  pair  of  gla- 
diators, and  by  his  liberality  and  expenditure  on 
the  theatrical  exhibitions,  the  processions,  and  the 
public  entertainments  he  completely  drowned  all 
previous  displays,  and  put  the  people  in  such  a 
humour  that  every  man  was  seeking  for  new  offices 
and  new  honors  to  requite  him  with. 

6.  There  were  at  this  time  two  parties  in  the 
State,  that  of  Sulla  which  was  all  powerful,  and 
that  of  Marius  which  was  cowed  and  divided  and 
very  feeble.  It  was  Caesar's  object  to  strengthen 
and  gain  over  the  party  of  Marius,  and  accordingly 
when  the  ambitious  splendor  of  his  aedileship  was 
at  its  height,  he  had  images  of  Marius  secretly  made 
and  triumphal  Victories  which  he  took  by  night 
and  set  up  on  the  Capitol.  At  daybreak  the 
people  seeing  the  images  glittering  with  gold  and 
exquisitely  laboured  by  art  (and  there  were  in- 
scriptions also  which  declared  the  Cimbrian  vic- 
tories of  Marius)  were  in  admiration  at  the  bold- 
ness of  him  who  had  placed  them  there,  for  it  was 
no  secret  who  it  was,  and  the  report  quickly  circu- 
lating through  the  city  brought  everybody  to  the 
spot  to  see.  Some  exclaimed  that  Caesar  had  a 
design  to  make  himself  tyrant,  which  appeared  by 
his  reviving  those  testimonials  of  honor  which  had 
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been  buried  in  the  earth  by  laws  and  decrees  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  it  was  done  to  try  if  the  people, 
who  were  already  tampered  with,  were  tamed  to  his 
purpose  by  his  splendid  exhibitions  and  would  allow 
him  to  venture  on  such  tricks  and  innovations.  But 
the  partisans  of  Marius  encouraging  one  another 
soon  collected  in  surprising  numbers  and  filled  the 
Capitol  with  their  noise.  Many  also  shed  tears 
of  joy  at  seeing  the  likeness  of  Marius,  Und  Caesar 
was  highly  extolled  as  the  only  man  worthy  to  be 
a  kinsman  of  Marius.  The  Senate  being  assembled 
about  these  matters,  Catulus  Lutatius  who  had  at 
that  time  the  greatest  name  of  any  man  in  Rome, 
got  up  and  charging  Caesar  uttered  that  memorable 
expression :  ^  Caesar,  no  Icmger  are  you  taking  the 
state  by  underground  approaches,  but  by  storming 
engines."  Caesar  spoke  in  reply  to  this  charge  and 
satisfied  the  Senate,  on  which  his  admirers  were 
still  more  elated,  and  urged  him  not  to  abate  of  his 
pretensions  for  any  one :  with  the  favour  of  the 
people,  they  said,  he  would  soon  get  the  better  of 
all,  and  be  the  first  man  in  the  State. 

7.  About  this  time  Metellus  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus  died,  and  though  Isauricus  and  Catulus  were 
candidates  for  the  priesthood,  which  was  a  great 
(Object  of  ambition,  and  were  men  of  the  highest 
rank  and  greatest  influence  in  the  Senate,  Caesar 
would  not  give  way  to  them,  but  he  presented 
himself  to  the  people  as  a  competitor.  The  fiivour 
of  the  people  appearing  equally  divided,  Catulus 
as  the  more  distinguished  candidate  being  more 
afraid  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  event  sent  and 
ofiered  Caesar  a  large  sum  of  money  if  he  would 
retire  from  his  canvass ;  but  Caesar  relied  that  he 
would  stand  it  out  ev&i  if  he  had  to  borrow  still 
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more.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  his  mother  with 
tears  aeeompanied  him  to  the  door,  when  Caesar 
embracing  her  said^  Mother  to-day  you  shall  see 
your  son  either  Pcmtifex  Maximus,  or  an  exile. 
After  the  voting  was  over,  which  was  conducted 
with  great  spirit,  Caesar  prevailed,  a  cireimi- 
stance  which  alarmed  the  Senate  and  the  nobles 
who  leared  that  he  would  lead  on  the  people 
to  the  boldest  measures.  Accordingly  Piso  and 
Catulus  blamed  Cicero  for  having  spared  Caesar 
who  in  the  matter  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  had 
given  him  a  handle^  Now  Catiline  design^  not 
only  to  alter  the  form  of  government,  but  to  sub- 
vert the  whole  Commonwealth  and  throw  all  into 
confusion,  but  he  was  ejected  from  the  city  en  being 
convicted  of  some  minor  charges  and  before  the 
extent  of  his  designs  was  discovered.  He  left 
behind  him  in  the  city  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  to 
carry  his  plans  into  execution.  It  is  uncertain  if 
Caeaar  secretly  lent  them  any  countenance  and  aid, 
bat  when  they  were  completely  convicted  in  the 
Seoftte,  and  Cicero  the  Consul  put  it  to  each  Senator 
to  give  his  opinion  on  their  punishment,  all  who 
^poke  declared  for  death  till  it  came  to  Caesar's 
turn  to  speak.  Caesar  rose  and  delivered  a  studied 
oration  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  consistent  with 
the  constitution  nor  was  it  just  to  put  to  death 
without  a  trial  men  distinguished  for  their  high 
character  and  their  &mily,  unless  there  was  the  most 
urgent  necessity ;  and  he  added  that  if  they  were 
impiisoned  in  the  Italian  cities  which  Cicero  him* 
s^  m^ht  choose,  until  the  war  against  Catiline 
was  brought  to  an  end,  the  Senate  might  have  time 
to  deliberate  on  the  case  of  each  prisoner  when 
peace  was  restored. 
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8.  This  proposal  appeared  so  humane,  and  was- 
supported  by  so  powerful  a  speech,  that  not  only 
those  who  rose  after  Caesar  sided  with  him,  but 
many  of  those  who  had  already  spoken  changed 
their  opinions  and  went  over  to  that  of  Caesar,  till 
it  came  to  the  turn  of  Cato  and  Catulus  to  speak. 
After  they  had  made  a  vigorous  opposition,  and 
Cato  in  his  speech  had  also  urged  suspicious  matter 
against  Caesar  and  strongly  argued  against  him, 
the  conspirators  were  handed  over  to  the  execu- 
tioner, and  as  Caesar  was  leaving  the  Senate  many 
of  the  young  men  who  then  acted  as  a  guard  to 
Cicero  crowded  together  and  threatened  Caesar 
with  their  naked  swords.  But  Curio  is  said  to 
have  thrown  his  toga  round  Caesar,  and  to  have 
carried  him  off;  and  Cicero  also,  when  the  young^ 
men  looked  to  him,  is  said  to  have  checked  them 
by  a  motion,  either  through  fear  of  the  people  or 
because  he  thought  that  the  death  of  Caesar  would 
be  most  unjust  and  a  violation  of  law.  K  this  is 
true,  I  cannot  conceive  why  Cicero  said  nothing^ 
about  it  in  the  book  on  his  Consulship  ;  but  Cicero 
was  blamed  afterwards  for  not  having  taken  ad* 
vantage  of  so  &vourable  an  opportunity  to  get  rid 
of  Caesar  and  for  having  feami  the  people  who 
were  extravagantly  attached  to  Caesar.  And  in- 
deed a  few  days  after  when  Caesar  had  gone  to  the 
Senate  and  defended  himself  in  a  speech  against 
the  imputations  that  had  been  cast  on  him,  and 
his  speech  was  received  with  loud  marks  of  dis- 
approbation and  the  sitting  of  the  Senate  was  last- 
ing longer  than  usual,  the  people  came  with  loud 
cries  and  surrounded  the  Senate-house  calling  for 
Caesar  and  bidding  the  Senate  let  him  go.  Ac- 
cordingly, Cato  apprehending  danger  mainly  from 
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some  movement  of  the  needy  part  of  the  people, 
who  were  like  a  firebrand  among  the  rest  of  the 
citizens^  as  they  had  all  their  hopes  in  Caesar,  pre- 
vailed on  the  Senate  to  give  them  a  monthly  allow- 
ance of  corn,  which  produced  an  addition  to  the  rest 
of  the  expenditure  of  seven  millions  five  hundred 
thousands.  However  the  immediate  alarm  was 
manifestly  quenched  by  this  measure,  which  snap- 
ped off  the  best  part  of  Caesar's  influence  and 
scattered  it,  at  a  time  when  he  was  going  to  enter 
dn  his  ofHce  of  Praetor  which  made  him  more 
fomiidable. 

9.  No  tumults  occurred  in  Caesar's  Praetorship, 
but  a  disagreeable  incident  happened  in  his  family. 
Publius  Clodius  a  man  of  Patrician  rank  was  dis- 
tinguished both  by  wealth  and  eloquence,  but  in 
arrogance  and  impudence  he  was  not  inferior  to 
the  most  notorious  scoundrels  in  Bome.  Clodius 
was  in  love  with  Pompeia,  Caesar's  wife,  and  Pom- 
peia  was  in  no  way  averse  to  him.  But  a  strict 
watch  was  kept  over  the  woman's  apartments,  and 
Aurelia,  Caesar's  mother,  who  was  a  prudent  wo- 
man, by  always  observing  Pompeia  made  it  difficult 
and  hazardous  for  the  lovers  to  have  an  interview. 
Now  the  Romans  have  a  goddess  whom  they  call 
Bona,  as  the  Greeks  have  a  Gynaeceia,  The  Phry- 
gians who  claim  this  goddess,  say  she  was  the 
mother  of  King  Midas ;  the  Romans  say  she  was  a 
Dryad  and  the  wife  of  Faunus ;  but  the  Greeks 
say  she  is  one  of  the  mothers  of  Dionysus,  whose 
name  must  not  be  uttered  ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  they  cover  the  tents  with  vine-leaves  during 
the  celebration  of  her  festival,  and  a  sacred  serpent 
sits  by  the  goddess  according  to  the  mythus.  No 
man  is  allowed  to  approach  the  festival,  nor  to  be 
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in  the  house  during  the  celebration  of  the  rites ; 
but  the  women  by  themselves  are  said  to  perform 
many  rites  similar  to  the  Orphic  in  the  celebration. 
Accordingly  when  the  season  of  the  festival  is  come, 
the  husband,  if  he  be  consul  or  praetor,  leaves  the 
house  and  every  male  also  quits  it ;  and  the  wife 
taking  possession  of  the  house  makes  all  arrange- 
ments, and  the  chief  ceremonies  are  celebrated  by 
night,  the  evening  festival  being  accompanied  with 
mirth  and  much  music. 

10.  While  Pompeia  was  now  celebrating  tliis 
festival,  Clodius  who  was  not  yet  bearded  and  for 
this  reason  thought  that  he  should  not  be  disco- 
vered, assumed  the  dress  and  equipment  of  a  female 
lute-player  and  went  to  the  house  looking  just  like 
a  young  woman.  Finding  the  door  open  he  was 
safely  let  in  by  a  female  slave  who  was  in  the 
secret,  and  who  forthwith  ran  off  to  tell  Pompeia. 
As  there  was  some  delay  and  Clodius  was  too  im- 
patient to  wait  where  the  woman  had  left  him,  but 
was  rambling  about  in  the  house  which  was  lai^e 
and  trying  to  avoid  the  lights,  Aurelia's  waiting- 
woman,  as  was  natural  for  one  woman  with  another, 
challenged  him  to  a  little  mirthful  sport  and  as  he 
declined  the  invitation  she  pulled  him  forward  and 
asked  who  he  was  and  where  he  came  from.  Clo- 
dius replied  that  he  was  waiting  for  Abra  the  maid 
of  Pompeia,  fbr  that  was  the  woman's  name,  but 
his  voice  betrayed  .him,  and  the  waiting-woman 
ran  with  a  loud  cry  to  the  lights  and  the  rest  of 
the  company,  calling  out  that  she  had  discovered 
a  man.  All  the  women  were  in  the  g^reatest  alarm, 
and  Aurelia  stopped  the  celebration  of  the  rites 
and  covered  up  the  sacred  things ;  she  also  6rdered 
the  doors  to  be  closed  and  went  about  the  house 
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with  lights  to  look  lor  Clodius.  He  was  discovered 
lurking  in  the  chamber  of  the  girl  who  iiad  let  him 
in,  and  on  being  recognised  by  the  women  was 
turned  out  of  doors.  The  women  went  straight- 
way though  it  was  night  to  their  husbands  to  tell 
them  what  had  happened ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
day,  the  talk  went  through  Borne  of  the  desecration 
of  the  sacred  rites  by  Clodius,  and  how  he  ought 
to  be  punished  for  lus  behaviour,  not  only  to  the 
persons  whom  he  had  insulted  but  to  the  city  and 
the  Grods.  Accordingly  one  of  the  tribunes  insti- 
tuted a  prosecution  against  Clodius  lor  an  offence 
against  religion,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Senators  combined  against  him,  charging  him 
amopg  other  abominations  with  adultery  with  his 
sbter  who  was  the  wife  of  Lucullus.  The  people 
set  themselves  in  opposition  to  their  exertions  and 
supported  Clodius  and  were  of  great  service  to  him 
with  the  judices  who  were  terror-struck  and  afraid 
of  the  people,  Caesar  immediately  divorced  Fom> 
peia,  and  when  he  was  summoned  as  a  witness  on 
the  trial  he  said  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matters 
that  Clodius  was  charged  with.  This  answer 
appearing  strange,  the  accuser  asked  him  Why 
have  you  put  away  your  wife?  to  which  Caesar 
replied,  Because  I  considered  that  my  wife  ought 
not  even  to  be  suspected.  Some  say  that  this  was 
the  real  expression  of  Caesar's  opinion,  but  others 
affirm  that  it  was  done  to  please  the  people  who 
were  bent  on  saving  Clodius.  However  this  may 
be,  Clodius  was  acquitted,  lor  the  majority  of  the 
judices  gave  in  their  votes  written  confusedly,  that 
they  might  run  no  risk  from  the  populace  by  con- 
victing Clodius  nor  lose  the  good  qpinion  of  the 
better  sort  by  acquitting  him. 
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11.  On  the  expiration  of  his  Praetorship  Caesar 
received  Iberia  for  his  province,  but  as  he  had  a 
difficulty  about  arranging  matters  with  his  credit- 
ors who  put  obstructions  in  the  way  of  his  leaving 
Home  and  were  clamorous,  he  applied  to  Crassus 
then  the  richest  man  in  Rome,  who  stood  in  need 
of  the  vigor  and  impetuosity  of  Caesar  to  support 
him  in  his  political  hostility  to  Fompey.     Crassus 
undertook  to  satisfy  the  most  importunate  and  un- 
relenting of  the   creditors,  and    having  become 
security  for  Caesar  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  talents,  thus  enabled  him  to  set  out  for 
his  province.     There  is  a  story  that  as  Caesar 
was  crossing  the  Alps,  he  passed  by  a  small  bar- 
barian town  which  had  very  few  inhabitants  and 
was  a  miserable  place,  on  which  his  companions 
jocosely  observed  They  did  not  suppose  there -were 
any  contests  for  honors  in  such  a  place  as  that, 
and  struggles  for  the  first  rank  and  mutual  jealousy 
of  the  chief  persons :  on  which  Caesar  earnestly 
remarked,  '<  I  would  rather  be  the  first  man  here 
than  the  second  at  Rome."     Again  in  Spain  i^rhen 
he  had  some  leisure  and  was  reading  the  history  of 
Alexander,  he  was  for  a  long  time  in  deep  thought, 
and  at  last  burst  into  tears ;  and  on  his  friends 
asking  the  reason  of  this  he  said :  ^'  Don't    you 
think  it  is  a  matter  for  sorrow,  that  Alexander 
was  king  of  so  many  nations  at  such  an  early  a^, 
and  I  have  yet  done  nothing  of  note  ?  " 

12.  However  as  soon  as  he  entered  Iberia,  he 
commenced  active  operations  and  in  a  few  days  raised 
ten  cohorts  in  addition  to  the  twenty  which  ^rere 
already  there,  and  with  this  force  marching  against 
the  Calaici  and  Lusitani  he  defeated  them,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  shores  of  the  external  sea,  subduing 
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the  nations  which  hitherto  had  paid  no  obedience 
to  Kome.  After  his  military  success  he  was  equally 
fortunate  in  settling  the  civil  administration  by 
establishing  fi-iendly  relations  among  the  different 
states,  and  particularly  by  healing  the  differences 
between  debtors  and  creditors ;  for  which  purpose 
he  determined  that  the  creditor  should  annually 
take  two-thirds  of  the  debtors'  income,  and  that 
the  owner  should  take  the  other  third,  which  ar- 
rangement was  to  continue  till  the  debt  was  paid. 
By  these  measures  he  gained  a  good  reputation, 
and  he  retired  from  the  province  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  large  fortune,  having  enriched  his  soldiers 
also  by  his  campaigns  and  been  saluted  by  them 
Imperator. 

13.  As  it  was  the  law  at  Rome  that  those  who 
were  soliciting  a  triumph  should  stay  outside  the 
city,  and  that  those  who  were  candidates  for  the 
consulship  should  be  present  in  the  city,  Caesar 
finding  himself  in  this  difficulty  and  having  reached 
Rome  just  at  the  time  of  the  consular  elections, 
sent  to  the  senate  to  request  permission  to  offer 
himself  for  the  consulship  in  his  absence  through 
the  intervention  of  his  friends.  Cato  at  first  urged 
the  law  in  opposition  to  Caesar's  request,  but  see- 
ing that  many  of  the  Senators  had  been  gained 
over  by  Caesar,  he  attempted  to  elude  the  question 
by  taking  advantage  of  time  and  wasting  the  day 
in  talking,  till  at  last  Caesar  determined  to  give 
up  the  triumph  and  to  secure  the  consulship.  As 
soon  as  he  entered  the  city,  he  adopted  a  policy 
which  deceived  everybody  except  Cato ;  and  this 
was  the  bringing  about  of  a  reconciliation  between 
Pompeius  and  Crassus,  the  two  most  powerful  men 
in  Rome^  whom  Caesar  reconciled  from  their  dif- 
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ferences,  and  centring  in  himself  the  united 
strength  of  the  two  by  an  act  that  had  a  friendly 
appearance  changed  the  form  of  government  with- 
out its  being  observed.  For  it  was  not,  as  most 
people  suppose,  the  enmity  of  Caesar  and  Pompeius 
which  produced  the  civil  wars,  but  their  friendship 
rather,  inasmuch  as  they  first  combined  to  depress 
the  nobility  and  then  quarrelled  with  one  another. 
Cato  who  often  predicted  what  would  happen,  at 
the  time  only  got  by  it  the  character  of  being  a 
morose  meddling  fellow,  though  afterwards  he  was 
considered  to  be  a  wise,  but  not  a  fortunate  ad- 
viser. 

14.  Caesar  however  supported  on  both  sides  by 
the  friendship  of  Crassus  and  Pompeius  was  raised 
to  the  consulship  and  proclaimed  triumphantly 
with  Calpurnius  Bibulus  for  his  colleague.  Im- 
mediately upon  entering  on  his  office  he  proposed 
enactments  more  suitable  to  the  most  turbulent 
tribune  than  a  consul,  for  in  order  to  please  the 
populace  he  introduced  measures  for  certain  allot- 
ments and  divisions  of  land.  But  he  met  with 
opposition  in  the  Senate  from  the  good  and 
honorable  among  them,  and  as  he  had  long  been 
looking  for  a  pretext  he  exclaimed  with  solemn 
adjurations,  that  he  was  driven  against  his  wUl  to 
court  the  fkvor  of  the  people  by  the  arrogance  and 
obstinacy  of  the  Senate,  and  accordingly  he  hur- 
ried to  the  popular  assembly  and  placing  Crassus 
on  one  side  of  him  and  Pompeius  on  the  other,  he 
asked  them  if  they  approved  of  his  legislative  mea- 
sures. Upon  their  expressing  their  approbation, 
he  entreated  them  to  give  him  their  aid  against 
those  who  threatened  to  oppose  him  with  their 
iwords.     Pompeius  and   Crassus  promised    their 
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assistance,  and  Pompeius  added,  That  he  would 
oppose  swords  with  sword  and  shield.  The  nobi- 
lity were  annoyed  at  hearing  such  mad  and  incon- 
siderate words  drop  from  Pompeius  which  were 
unbecoming  his  own  character  and  the  respect  that 
he  owed  to  the  Senate;  but  the  people  were 
delighted.  Caesar  whose  secret  design  it  was  to 
secure  the  influence  of  Pompeius  still  more,  gave 
him  to  wife  his  daughter  Julia,  who  was  already 
betrothed  to  Servilius  Caepio;  and  he  promised 
Caepio  that  he  should  have  the  daughter  of  Pom* 
pdus,  though  she  also  was  not  disengaged,  being 
betrothed  to  Faustus  the  sou  of  Sulla.  Shortly 
after  Caesar  married  Calpumia  the  daughter  of 
Piso,  and  got  Piso  named  consul  for  the  next  year, 
though  Cato  in  this  matter  also  strongly  pro- 
tested and  exclaimed  that  it  was  an  intolerable 
thing  fi^r  the  chief  power  to  be  prostituted  by 
marriage  bargains,  and  that  they  should  help  one 
another  by  means  of  women  to  provinces  and  armies 
and  political  power.  Bibulus,  Caesar's  colleague, 
found  it  useless  to  qppose  Caesar's  measures,  and 
he  and  Cato  several  times  narrowly  escaped  with 
their  lives  in  the  Forum,  whereupon  Bibulus  shut 
himself  up  at  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  con- 
sul^ip.  Immediately  after  his  marriage  Pompeius 
filled  the  Forum  with  armed  men,  and  supported  the 
people  in  passing  Caesar's  laws  and  in  giving  him 
for  ^ve  years  Gaul  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  with 
the  addition  of  Illyricum  and  four  legions.  Upon 
Gato's  venturing  to  speak  against  these  measures, 
Caesar  ordered  him  to  be  carried  off  to  prison, 
thinking  that  he  would  appeal  to  the  tribunes. 
But  Cato  went  off  without  speaking  a  word ;  and 
Caesar  observing  that  the  nobles  were  much  an- 
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noyed  at  this,  and  the  people  also  through  respect 
for  Gate's  virtue  were  following  him  in  silence  and 
with  downcast  eyes,  secretly  asked  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes to  release  Cato.  Very  few  of  the  senators 
used  to  accompany  Caesar  to  the  Senate,  but  the 
majority  not  liking  his  measures  stayed  away.  Con- 
sidius,  who  was  a  very  old  man,  observed  that  the 
Senators  did  not  come  because  they  were  afraid  of 
the  arms  and  the  soldiers.  ^^  Why  don't  you  then 
stay  at  home  for  the  same  reason  ?"  replied  Caesar, 
to  which  Considius  rejoined,  ^'  My  age  makes  me 
fearless,  for  the  little  of  life  that  remains  for  me  is 
not  worth  much  thought."  The  most  scandalous 
public  measure  in  Caesar's  consulship  was  the 
election  as  tribune  of  that  Clodius  who  had  dis- 
honored Caesar's  wife  and  violated  the  mysterious 
nocturnal  rites.  But  he  was  elected  in  order  to  ruin 
Cicero,  and  Caesar  did  not  set  out  for  his  province 
till  with  the  aid  of  Clodius  he  had  put  down  Cicero 
by  his  cabals  and  driven  him  out  of  Italy. 

1 5.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  course  of  Caesar's 
life  before  his  Gallic  campaigns.  But  the  period 
of  his  wars  which  he  afterwards  fought  and  his 
expeditions  by  which  he  subdued  Gaul,  is  like  a 
new  beginning  in  his  career  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  course  of  life  and  action,  in  which 
he  showed  himself  as  a  soldier  and  a  general  infe- 
rior to  none  who  have  gained  admiration  as  leaders 
and  been  the  greatest  men :  for  whether  we  compare 
Caesar's  exploits  with  those  of  the  Fabii,  Scipios, 
and  Metelli,  or  with  those  of  his  contemporaries  or 
immediate  predecessors,  Sulla  and  Marius  and  both 
the  Luculli  or  even  Pompeius  himself  whose  feme 
high  as  the  heavens  was  blossoming  at  that  time  in 
every  kind  of  military  virtue,  Caesar  will  be  found 
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to  gurpass  them  all — his  superiority  over  one  ap- 
pearing in  the  difficulties. of  the  country  in  which  he 
•carried  on  his  campaigns,  over  another  in  the  extent 
of  country  subdued,  over  a  third  in  the  number  and 
courage  of  the  enemy  whom  he  deviated,  over  an- 
other again  in  the  savage  manners  and  treacherous 
character  of  the  nations  that  he  brought  to  civiHty, 
over  a  fourth  in  his  demencjir  and  mildness  to  the 
conquered,  over  another  again  in  his  donations  and 
libemlity  to  his  soldiers ;  lOid  in  fine  his  Aupeciorily 
over  all  other  generak  i^^eaxs  by  the  number  of 
battles  that  he  fought  and  «f  enemies  that  he  slew. 
For  in  somewhat  less  than  ten  years  during  which 
he  oanied  on  his  campaign  in  Gaul  he  took  by 
starm  above  •eight  hundred  cities,  and  subdued 
tivee  hundred  nations,  and  fought  with  three  mil- 
lions of  men  at  different  times,  of  whom  Jie  de- 
stroyed one  millicm  in  hoMe  and  took  as  many 
prifiooers. 

16.  So  gvaat  were  the  good  win  and  devotioa  of 
Caesar'B  soldiers  to  him,  that  tiiose  who  under 
other  .generals  were  in  no  way  superior  to  ordinaiy 
soldiers,  were  invincible  and  irresistible  and  ready 
to  meet  any  danger  for  Caesar's  glory.  An  in- 
Btanoe  of  this  is  Acilius,  who  in  the  sea-fight  of 
Massalia  boarded  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  had 
lus  right  hand  cut  off  with  a  sword,  but  he  still 
kept  hold,  of  his  shield  with  the  left  hand  and 
striking  at  the  faces  of  the  enemy  drove  all  to 
flight  and  got  possession  of  the  vessel.  Another 
uBtaaoe  was  Cassius  Scse^va  who  in  the  fight  at 
Dyrrachium  had  one  eye  destroyed  by  an  arrow, 
his  shoulder  transfixed  with  one  javelin  and  his 
thigh  with  another,  and  on  his  shield  he  had  re- 
odved  the  blows  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  missiles. 
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In  this  plight  he  called  to  the  enemy  as  if  he  de- 
signed  to  surrender  himself,   and  two  of  them 
accordingly  approached  him,  but  with  his  sword 
lie  lopped  off  one  man's  shoulder  and  wounding 
the  other  in  the  face  put  him  to  flight,  and  finally 
he  escaped  himself  with  the  aid  of  his  friends.     In 
Britannia  on  one  occasion  the  natives  had  attacked 
the  foremost  centurions  who  had  got  into  a  marshy 
spot  full  of  water,  upon  which  in  the  presence  of 
Caesar  who  was  viewing  the  contest,  a  soldier 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  after  per^ 
forming  many  conspicuous  acts  of  valour  rescued 
the  centurions  from  the  barbarians  who  took  to 
flight.     The  soldier  with  difficulty  attempting*  to 
<;ross  afler  all  the  rest  plunged  into  the  muddy 
stream,  and  with  great  trouble  and  the  loss  of  his 
-shield,  sometimes  swimming,  sometimes  walking, 
he  got  safe  over.     While  those  who  were  about 
Caesar  were  admiring  his  conduct  and  coming*  to 
i^ceive  him  with  congratulations  and  shouts,  the 
fsoldier  with  the  greatest  marks  of  dejection  and 
tears  in  his  eyes  fell  down  at  Caesar's  feet  and 
•begged  pardon  for  the  loss  of  his  shield.     Again, 
in  Libya,    Scipio's  party    having  taken   one    of 
Caesar's  ships  in  which  was  Granius  Petro  who 
had  been  appointed  quaestor,  made  booty  of  all  the 
rest,  but  offered  to  give  the  quaestor  his  life ;  but 
he  replying  that  it  was  the  fashion  with  Caesar's 
soldiers  to  give  and  not  to  accept  mercy,  killed 
himself  with  his  own  sword. 

17.  This  courage  and  emulation  Caesar  che- 
rished and  created,  in  the  first  place  by  distributing 
rewards  and  honours  without  stint,  and  thus  show- 
ing that  he  did  not  get  wealth  from  the  enemy  for 
his  own  enjoyment  and  pleasure,  but  that  it  was 
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treasured  up  with  Lim  as  the  common  reward  of 
courage,  and  that  he  was  rich  only  in  proportion 
as  he  rewarded  deserving  soldiers;  and  in  the 
next  place  by  readily  undergoing  every  danger 
and  never  shrinking  from  any  toil.  Now  they 
did  not  so  much  admire  Caesar's  courage,  know- 
ing his  love  of  glory ;  but  his  endurance  of  labour 
beyond  his  body's  apparent  power  of  sustaining 
it  was  a  matter  of  astonishment,  for  he  was  of  a 
spare  habit,  had  a  white  and  soft  skin,  and  was 
subject  to  complaints  in  the  head  and  to  epileptic 
fits  which,  as  it  is  said,  first  attacked  him  at  Cor- 
duba ;  notwithstanding  all  this  he  did  not  make 
his  feeble  health  an  excuse  for  indulgence,  but  he 
made  military  service  the  means  of  his  cure,  by 
unwearied  journeying,  frugal  diet  and  by  constantly 
keeping  in  the  open  air  and  enduring  fatigue,  strug- 
gling with  his  malady  and  keeping  his  body  proof 
against  its  attacks.  He  generally  slept  in  chariots 
or  in  litters,  making  even  his  repose  a  kind  of 
action ;  and  in  the  daytime  he  used  to  ride  in  a 
vehicle  to  the  garrisons,  cities  and  camps,  with  a 
slave  by  his  side,  one  of  those  who  were  expert  at 
taking  down  what  was  dictated  on  a  journey,  and  a 
single  soldier  behind  him  armed  with  a  sword.  He 
used  to  travel  so  quick  that  on  his  first  journey  from 
Home  he  reached  the  Ehodanus  in  eight  days. 
From  his  boyhood  he  was  a  good  horseman,  for  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  place  his  hands  behind  him 
and  holding  them  close  together  on  his  back  to  put 
the  horse  to  his  full  speed.  In  that  campaign  he 
also  practised  himself  in  dictating  letters  as  he  was 
riding  and  thus  giving  employment  to  two  scribes, 
aod  as  Oppius  says,  to  more.  He  is  said  also^  to 
liave  introduced  the  practice  of  communicating 
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with  liis  friends  by  letters,  as  there  was  no  time 
for  personal  interviews  on  nrgent  afiairs  owing  to 
the  amount  of  foosineBS  and  the  6i2e  of  the  city. 
This  anecdote  also  is  cited  as  a  proof  of  his  in- 
difference as  to  diet.  On  one  occasion  when  be  was 
entertained  at  supper  by  his  host  Valerius  Leo  in 
Mediolanum,  asparagus  was  served  up  with  myrum 
poured  on  it  instead  of  oil,  which  Caesar  ate  without 
taking  any  notice  of  it,  and  he  reproved  his  friends 
who  were  out  of  humour  on  the  occasion :  '^  You 
should  be  conrtent,"  he  said,  ^*  not  to  eat  what  you 
don't  like ;  but  to  find  iault  with  your  hosfs  ill- 
breeding  is  to  be  as  ill-bred  as  himself.*'  Once 
upon  a  journey  he  was  compelled  by  a  fltorm  to 
take  shelter  in  a  poor  man's  hut,  which  contained 
only  a  single  chamber  and  that  hardly  large  enough 
for  one  person,  on  which  he  observed  to  his  inei^ 
that  the  post  of  honour  must  be  given  to  the 
worthiest  and  the  place  of  safety  to  the  weakest ; 
and  he  bade  Oppius  lie  down  whUe  he  and  the  rest 
slept  in  the  porch. 

18.  Ca^ar's  first  Gallic  campaign  was  against 
the  Helvetii  and  Tignrini,  who  Imd  burnt  their 
cities  twelve  in  number  and  their  villages  of  whidi 
there  were  fomr  hundred,  and  were  advancing 
through  that  part  of  Gaul  which  was  subject  to 
the  Romans,  like  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  of  old, 
to  whom  they  were  considered  to  be  not  inferior  in 
x^ourage  and  in  numbers  equal,  being  m  all  three 
hundred  thousand  of  whom  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  were  fighting  men.  The  Tigurini  were 
not  opposed  by  Caesar  in  person,  but  by  Labienus 
who  was  sent  against  them  by  Caesar  and  totally 
defeated  them  near  the  Arar.  The  Helvetii  fell 
on   Caesar  unexpectedly  as  he  was  leading  his 
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£i»rces  to  a  firieadly  city,  but  he  sueceeded  in 
making  his  way  to  a  strong  position,  where  he 
rallied  his  army  and  prepared  for  battle.  A  horse 
being  brought  to  him,  he  said,  "  I  shall  want  this 
for  the  pursuit  after  I  have  defeated  the  enemy ; 
but  let  us  now  move  on  against  them ;"  and  accord- 
ingly he  made  the  charge  on  foot.  After  a  long 
and  difficult  contest  the  Helvetian  warriors  were 
driven  back,  but  the  hardest  struggle  was  about 
the  chariots  and  the  camp,  for  the  Helvetians  made 
a  stand  there  and  a  desperate  reaistanee  and  also 
their  wives  and  children  who  fought  till  tiiey  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  the  battle  was  hardly  over  at 
midni^t.  The  glorious  deed  of  victory  Caesar 
followed  up  by  one  still  better,  for  he  brought 
tt^ether  those  who  had  escaped  ftt>m  the  battle 
ai^  compelled  them  to>  re-occupy  the  tract  which 
tiiey  had  left  and  to  rebuild  the  cities  which 
they  had  destroyed ;  and  the  number  of  these  was. 
above  one  hun(hred  thousand.  His  object  in  this 
measure  was  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  crossing 
the  Rhenus  and  occupying  the  vacant  country. 

19.  His  next  contest  was  with  the  Germans  and 
for  the  immediate  defence  of  the  Gauls,  although 
he  had  before  this  made  an  alliance  with  their  king 
Ariovistus  in  Borne.  But  the  Germans  were  in-- 
tolerable  neighbours  to  Caesar's  subjects,  and  if 
opportunity  ofi^red,  it  was  supposed*  that  they  would 
not  remain  sa^stfed  widi  what  they  had,  but  would 
invade  and  occupy  Gaul.  Caesar-  observing  hi» 
officers  afraid  of  the  approaching  contest,  and  par«- 
ticularly  the  m«i  of  rank  and  the  youths  who  had 
joined  him  in  the  expectation  of  finding  a  cam- 
paign with  Caesar  a  matter  of  pleasure  and  profit, 
called  them  to  a  public  assembly  and  bade  them 
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leave  him  and  not  fight  against  their  inclination 
since  they  were  so  cowardly  and  effeminate :  as  for 
himself  he  said  he  would  take  the  tenth  legion 
by  itself  and  lead  it  against  the  enemy,  knowing 
that  he  should  not  have  to  deal  with  a  braver 
enemy  than  the  Cimbri,  and  that  he  was  not  a 
worse  general  than  Marius.  Upon  this  the  tenth 
legion  sent  a  deputation  of  their  body  to  thank  him, 
but  the  rest  of  the  legions  abused  their  own  officers, 
and  the  whole  army  full  of  impetuosity  and  es^r- 
ness  all  foUowed  Caesar  marching  for  many  days, 
till  they  encamped  within  two  hundred  stadia  of 
the  enemy.  The  courage  of  Ariovistus  was  some- 
what broken  by  the  bare  approach  of  the  Romans  ; 
for  as  he  had  supposed  that  the  Romans  would 
not  stand  the  attack  of  the  Germans,  and  he  never 
expected  that  they  would  turn  assailants,  he  viras 
amazed  at  Caesar's  daring  and  he  also  saw  that  hi» 
own  army  was  disturbed.  The  spirit  of  the  Ger- 
mans was  still  more  blunted  by  the  predictions  of 
their  wise  women,  who  observing  the  eddies  in  the 
rivers  and  drawing  signs  from  the  whirlings  and 
noise  of  the  waters  foreboded  the  future  and  declared 
that  the  army  ought  not  to  fight  before  it  was  new 
moon.  Caesar  hearing  of  this  and  perceiving  that 
the  Germans  were  inactive  thought  it  a  good  op- 
portunity for  engaging  with  them,  while  they  were 
out  of  spirits  instead  of  sitting  still  and  waiting  for 
their  time.  By  attacking  their  fortifications  and 
the  hills  on  which  they  were  encamped,  he  irritated 
the  Germans  and  provoked  them  to  come  down  in 
passion  and  fight.  The  Germans  were  completely 
routed  and  pursued  to  the  Rhenus  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  stadia,  and  the  whole  of  tliis  space  was 
strewed  with  dead  bodies  and  arms.     Ariovistus 
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vith  a  few  escaped  across  the  river.    The  dead 
are  said  to  have  been  eighty  thousand  in  number. 

20.  After  these  exploits  he  left  his  forces  among^ 
the  Sequani  to  winter,  and  with  the  view  of  attend- 
ing to  what  was  going  on  at  Rome  came  down  to 
Gaul  about  the  Padus,  which  was  a  part  of  hia 
province ;  for  the  river  Bubico  separates  the  rest 
of  Italy  from  Gaul  beneath  the  Alps.  Fixing 
his  residence  there  he  carried  on  his  political  in* 
trig^es,  and  many  persons  came  to  visit  him  to 
whom  he  gave  what  they  asked  for ;  and  he  dis- 
missed all  either  with  their  wishes  satisfied,  or 
with  hopes.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  go- 
vernment in  Gaul  he  conducted  his  operations 
without  attracting  any  attention  from  Pompeius, 
though  at  one  time  he  was  subduing  the  enemy  by 
the  arms  of  the  citizens,  and  at  another  capturing 
and  su^'ecting  the  citizens  by  the  money  which 
he  got  mm  the  enemy.  Hearing  that  the  Belgae 
had  risen  in  arms,  who  were  the  most  powerful 
nation  of  the  Gauls  and  in  possession  of  a  third 
part  of  all  Gaul,  and  that  they  had  assembled  many 
ten  thousands  of  armed  men,  he  immediately  turned 
about  and  went  against  them  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition ;  and  billing  upon  the  enemy  while  they 
were  plundering  the  Gauls  who  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  he  put  to  flight  and  destroyed 
those  who  were  collected  in  greatest  numbers  and 
the  chief  part  of  them  after  an  unsuccessful  resist- 
ance, and  such  was  the  slaughter  that  the  Romans 
crossed  the  lakes  and  deep  rivers  over  the  dead 
bodies.  Of  the  rebels  all  who  dwelt  near  the  ocean 
surrendered  without  resistance;  but  against  the 
fiercest  and  most  warlike  of  those  in  these  parts, 
the  Nervii,  gaesar  led  his  forces.    The  Nervii 
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v/ho  inhabited  tlie  dense  tbickets  and  had  placed 
their  fiunilies  and  property  in  a  deep  recess  of  the 
finest  as  far  as  possible  from  the  enemy,  suddenly 
to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand  attacked  Caesar 
irikile  he  was  fortifying  Im  camp  and  not  expeet* 
ing  a  battle,  and  they  put  the  Itoman.  cavalry  to 
flight,  and  surrounding  the  twelfth  and  seventh. 
l<igJ!ons  killed  all  the  eenturions.  And  if  Caessur 
had  not  seized  a  shield  and  making  his  way  through 
the  first  ranks  chaiged  the  barbarians,  and  if  the 
tenth  legion  had  not  run  down  from  the  heights-  to 
support  him  when  he  was  in  danger  of  being  over- 
powered,  and  broken  the- ranks  of  the  enemy,  it  is 
supposed  that  not  a  single  Roman  would  hav«  es- 
cf^ied.  Encouraged  by  Caesar's  intrepidity  the  Rb- 
mans  fought,  as  the  saying  is,  beyond  thdr  strength, 
but  yet  they  could  not  put  the  Nervii  to  flight,  who 
defended  diemselves  till  they  were  cut  to  pieces.  Out 
of  sixty  thousand  only  five  hundred  are  said  to  have 
escaped ;  and  three  senators  out  of  four  hundred. 

21.  The  Senate  on  receiving  inteUigrace  of  this 
victory  decreed  that  for  fifteen  days  there  should 
be  sacrifices  to  the  gods  and  cessation  from  all  bu- 
siness, with  feasting,  which  had  never  been  done 
before  for  so  long  a  time*  For  the  danger  was 
considered  to  have  been  great,  so  many  nations 
having  broken  out  at  once ;  and  because  Caesar 
was  the  conqueror,  the  good  will  of  the  many  to- 
wards him  made  the  victory  more  splendid.  And 
accordingly  having  settled  afiisdrs  in  Gaul  he  again 
spent  the  winter  in  the  plain  of  the  Fadus,  and  em* 
j^oyed  himself  in  intriguing  at  Rome.  Not  only  the 
candidates,  for  the  ofilces  of  the  State  carried  thdr 
election  by  Caesar  supplying  them  with  money 
which   they  spent  in    bribing  the^people,   and 
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directed  all  their  measures  to  the  increase  of 
Caesar's  power,  bat  the  greater  part  of  the  Romans 
most  distinguished  for  rank  and  political  power 
came  to  see  him  at  Luca,  Pompeius  and  Crassus, 
and  Appius  the  governor  of  Sardinia,  and  Nepos 
proconsul  of  Iberia,  so  thsit  there  were  a  hundred 
and  twenty  lictors  there,  and  more  than  two  hun- 
dred senators.  Their  deliberations  resulted  in  this : 
it  was  agreed  that  Pompeius  and  Crassus  should 
be  made  consuls,  and  that  Caesar  should  have  an 
allowance  of  money  and  five  additional  years  in  his 
province,  which  to  all  reflecting  people  seemed  the 
most  extravagant  thing  of  all.  For  those  who 
were  receiving  so  much  fr>om  Caesar  urged  the 
Senate  to  grant  him  money  as  if  he  had  none,  or 
nther  compelled  the  Senate  to  do  it,  groaning  as 
it  were  over  its  own  decrees.  Cato  indeed  was  not 
present  for  he  had  been  purposely  sent  out  of  the 
way  on  a  mission  to  Cyprus ;  and  Pavonius,  who 
affected  to  imitate  Cato,  finding  he  could  do  no- 
thing by  his  opposition,  hastily  left  the  Senate  and 
hegaai  to  clamour  to  the  people.  But  nobody  at- 
tended to  him,  some  from  fear  of  displeasing  Pom- 
pehis  and  Crassus,  but  the  greater  part  kept  quiet 
to  please  Caesar,  living  on  hopes  from  him. 

22.  Caesar  again  returned  to  his  troops  in  Gaul 
where  he  found  much  war  in  the  country,  for  two 
great  German  nations  had  just  crossed  the  Rhenus 
mr  the  purpose  of  getting  land ;  the  one  nation 
were  called  Usipes,  and  the  other  Tenteritae.  Re- 
specting the  battle  with  them  Caesar  says  in  his 
Commentaries,  that  the  barbarians,  while  they  were 
treating  with  him  during  a  truce,  attacked  on  their 
march  and  so  put  to  flight  his  own  cavalry  to  the 
number  of  five  thousand  with  eight  hundred  of 
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their  own,  for  his  men  were  not  expecting  an 
attack ;  that  they  then  sent  other  ambassadors  to 
him  intending  to  deceive  him  again,  whom  he  de- 
tained, and  then  led  his  army  against  the  barba- 
rians, considering  all  faith  towards  such  faithless 
men  and  violators  of  truces  to  be  folly.  But 
Tanusius  says  that  while  the  senate  were  decree- 
ing festivals  and  sacrifices  for  the  victory,  Cato  de- 
livered it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  give 
up  Caesar  to  the  barbarians,  and  so  purge  them- 
selves of  the  violation  of  the  truce  on  behalf  of  the 
city  and  turn  the  curse  on  the  guilty  man.  Of 
those  who  had  crossed  the  river  there  were 
slaughtered  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  the  few  who  recrossed  the  river  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Sugambri,  a  German  tribe.  Caesar 
laying  hold  of  this  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  Germans,  and  being  also  greedy  of  glory  and 
desirous  to  be  the  first  man  to  cross  the  Rhenus  with 
an  army,  began  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  river, 
which  was  very  broad,  and  in  this  part  of  the  bed 
spread  out  widest,  and  was  rough  and  ran  with  a 
strong  current  so  as  to  drive  the  'trunks  of  trees 
that  were  carried  down  and  logs  of  wood  against 
the  supports  of  the  bridge  and  tear  them  asunder. 
But  Caesar  planted  large  timbers  across  the  bed  of 
the  river  above  the  bridge  to  receive  the  trees  that 
floated  down,  and  thus  bridling  the  descending  cur- 
rent, beyond  all  expectation  he  accomplished  the 
completion  of  the  bridge  in  ten  days. 

23.  Caesar  now  led  his  troops  over  the  river,  no 
one  venturing  to  oppose  him,  and  even  the  Suevi  the 
most  valiant  of  the  Germans  retired  with  their  pro- 
perty into  deep  woody  valleys.  After  devastating 
with  fire  the  enemy's  country  and  encouraging  all 
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those  who  favoured  the  Romans,  he  returned  into 
Gaul  after  spending  eighteen  days  in  Germany. 
His  expedition  against  the  Britanni  was  notorious 
for  its  daring :  for  he  was  the  first  who  entered 
the  western  Ocean  with  an  armament  and  sailed 
through  the  Atlantic  sea,  leading  an  army  to  war  ^ 
and  by  attempting  to  occupy  an  island  of  incredible 
magnitude,  which  furnished  matter  for  much  dis-^ 
pute  to  numerous  writers,  who  affirmed  that  the 
name  and  the  accounts  about  it  were  pure  inven- 
tions, for  it  never  had  existed  and  did  not  then 
exist,  he  extended  the  Roman  supremacy  beyond 
the  inhabited  world.  After  twice  crossing  over  ta 
the  island  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Gaul,  and 
worsting  the  enemy  in  many  battles  rather  than 
advantaging  his  own  men,  for  there  was  nothing 
worth  taking  from  men  who  lived  so  wretched  a 
life  and  were  so  jpoor,  he  brought  the  war  to  a 
close  not  such  as  he  wished,  but  taking  hostages 
from  the  king  and  imposing  a  tribute  he  retired 
from  the  island.  On  his  return  he  found  letters 
which  were  just  going  to  cross  over  to  him  from 
his  friends  in  Rome,  informing  him  of  his 
daughter's  death,  who  died  in  child-birth  in  the 
house  of  her  husband  Pompeius.  Great  was  the 
grief  of  Pompeius,  and  great  was  the  grief  of 
Caesar;  and  their  friends  were  also  troubled,  as 
the  relationship  was  now  dissolved  which  main- 
tained peace  and  concord  in  the  State  which  but 
for  this  alliance  was  threatened  with  disturbance* 
The  child  also  died  after  surviving  the  mother  only 
a  few  days.  Now  the  people  in  spite  of  the  tri- 
bunes carried  Julia  to  the  Field  of  Mars  where 
her  obsequies  were  celebrated ;  and  there  she  lies. 
24.  As  the  force  of  Caesar  was  now  large,  he  was 
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obliged  to  distribute  it  in  many  winter  ^icamp*- 
ments.  But  while  he  was  on  his  road  to  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  there  was  another  general 
rising  of  the  Gauls,  and  powerful  armies  scouring 
the  country  attempted  to  destroy  the  wint^  camps, 
and  attacked  the  Boman  entrenchments.  The 
most  numerous  and  bravest  of  the  revolted  Gauls 
under  Abriortx  destroyed  Gotta  and  Tlturius  witii 
their  army ;  and  the  legion  under  Gicero  they 
surrounded  with  sixty  thousand  men  and  blockaded, 
and  they  came  very  near  taking  the  camp  by 
storm,  for  all  the  Romans  had  been  womided  and 
were  courageously  defending  themselves  above 
their  strength.  When  this  intelligence  reached 
Caesar  who  was  at  a  distance,  he  quickly  turned 
about,  and  getting  together  seven  thousand  men  in 
all,  he  hurried  to  release  Cicero  from  the  blockade. 
The  besiegers  were  aware  of  his  approach  and  met 
him  with  the  intention  of  cutting  him  off  at  once, 
for  they  despised  tiie  fewness  of  his  numbers.  But 
Caesar  deceiving  the  enemy  avoided  them  con- 
tinually, and  having  occupied  a  position  which  was 
advantageous  to  one  who  had  to  contend  against 
many  with  a  small  force  he  fortified  his  camp,  and 
kept  his  men  altogether  from  fighting;  and  he 
made  them  increase  the  height  of  the  ramparts  and 
build  up  the  gates  as  if  they  were  afraid,  his 
manoetivre  being  to  make  the  enemy  despise  him, 
till  at  last  when  they  made  their  assault  in  scattered 
bodies  urged  by  self-confidence,  sallying  out  he  put 
them  to  flight  and  killed  many  of  them. 

25.  The  frequent  defections  of  the  Gauls  in 
those  parts  were  thus  quieted,  and  also  by  Caesar 
during  the  winter  moving  about  in  all  directions 
and  carefully  watching  disturbances.     For  there 
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bad  come  to  him  firom  Italy  three  legions  to  re* 
place  those  Ihat  had  perished,  Pompeius  having 
lent  Irim  two  of  those  which  were  under  his  com- 
mand, and  one  l^on  having  been  newly  raised  in 
Graul  upon  the  Fadus.  But  in  the  course  of  time 
there  showed  themselves,  what  had  long  in  secret 
been  planted  and  spread  abroad  by  the  most 
powerful  men  among  the  most  warlike  tribes,  the 
elements  of  the  greatest  and  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  the  wars  in  Gaul^  strengthened  by  a  numerous 
body  of  young  men  armed  and  collected  from  all 
quarters,  and  by  great  stores  thought  together,  and 
fortified  cities,  and  countries  difficult  of  access. 
And  at  that  time  during  the  winter  frozen  rivers 
and  forests  buried  in  snow  and  plains  overflowed 
by  winter  torrents,  and  in  some  parts  paths  that 
could  not  be  discovered  for  the  depth  of  the  snow, 
and  in  other  parts  the  great  uncertainty  of  a  march 
through  marshes  and  streams  diverted  from  their 
course,  seemed  to  place  the  proceedings  of  the  in- 
surgents altogether  beyond  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Caesar.  Accordingly  many  tribes  had  revolted, 
but  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  the  Arvenni  and 
the  Camuntini;  Vergentorix  was  elected  to  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  war,  he  whose  father  the 
Gauls  had  put  to  death  on  the  ground  of  aiming  at 
a  tyranny. 

26.  Vergentorix  dividing  his  force  into  many 
parts  and  placing  over  them  many  commanders, 
b^aii  to  gain  over  all  the  surrounding  country  as 
far  as  those  who  bordered  on  the  Arar,  it  being  his 
design,  as  Caesar^s  enemies  in  Rome  were  combin- 
ing against  him,  to  rouse  all  Gaul  to  war.  If  he 
fai^  attempted  this  a  little  later,  when  Caesar  was 
engaged  in  the  civil  war,  alarms  no  less  than  those 
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firom  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbri  would  have  seized 
on  Italy.  But  now  Caesar,  who  appears  to  have 
had  the  talent  for  making  the  best  use  of  all  oppor- 
tunities in  war,  and  particularly  critical  seasons, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  rising  set  out  on  his 
march,  by  the  very  roads  that  he  traversed  and 
the  impetuosity  and  rapidity  of  his  inarch  in  so  se- 
vere a  winter  letting  the  barbarians  see,  that  an 
invincible  and  unvanquished  army  was  coming 
against  them.  For  where  no  one  believed  that  a 
messenger  or  a  letter-carrier  from  him  could  make 
his  way  in  a  long  time,  there  was  Caesar  seen  with  all 
his  army,  at  once  ravaging  their  lands,  and  destroy- 
ing the  forts,  taking  cities,  and  receiving  those  who 
changed  sides  and  came  over  to  him,  till  at  last 
even  the  nation  of  the  Edui  declared  against  him, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  called  themselves  brothers 
of  the  Romans  and  had  received  signal  distinction, 
but  now  by  joining  the  insurgents  they  greatly 
dispirited  Caesar's  troops.  In  consequence  of  this 
Caesar  moved  from  those  parts  and  passed  over  the 
territory  of  theLingones,  wishing  to  join  the  Sequani 
who  were  friends  and  formed  a  bulwark  in  front 
of  Italy  against  the  rest  of  Gaul.  There  the  enemy- 
fell  upon  him  and  hemmed  him  in  with  many  ten 
thousands,  upon  which  Caesar  resolved  to  fight  a  de- 
cisive battle  against  the  combined  forces^  and  after 
a  great  contest  he  gained  a  victory  at  last  and 
with  great  slaughter  routed  the  barbarians ;  but  at 
first  it  appears  that  he  sustained  some  loss,  and  the 
Aruveni  show  a  dagger  suspended  in  a  temple, 
which  they  say  was  taken  from  Caesar.  Caesar 
himself  afterwards  saw  it  and  smiled ;  and  when 
his  friends  urged  him  to  take  it  down,  he  would 
not,  because  he  considered  it  consecrated. 
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27.  However  the  chief  part  of  those  who  then 
escaped  fled  with  the  king  to  the  city  of  Alesia.  And 
while  Caesar  was  besi^ng  this  city,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  impregnable  by  reason  of  the  strength 
of  the  walls  and  the  number  of  the  defenders,  there 
fell  upon  him  from  without  a  danger  great  beyond 
all  expectation.  For  the  strength  of  all  the  nations 
in  Gaul  assembling  in  arms  came  against  Alesia,  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred  thousand ;  and  the 
fighting  men  in  the  city  were  not  fewer  than  one 
hundr^  and  seventy  thousand ;  so  Uiat* Caesar  be- 
ing caught  between  two  such  forces  and  blockaded 
was  compelled  to  form  two  walls  for  his  protection, 
the  one  towards  the  city,  and  the  other  opposite 
those  ':who  had  come  upon  him,  since,  if  these 
forces  should  unite,  his  aflairs  would  be  entirely 
ruined.  On  many  accounts  then  and  with  good 
reason  the  hazard  before  the  walls  of  Alesia  was 
famed  abroad,  as  having  produced  deeds  of  daring 
and  skill  such  as  no  other  struggle  had  done ;  but  it 
is  most  worthy  of  admiration  that  Caesar  engaged 
with  so  many  thousands  outside  of  the  town  and  de- 
feated them  without  its  being  known  to  those  in  the 
city ;  and  still  more  admirable,  that  this  was  also 
unknown  to  the  Bomans  who  were  guarding  the  wall 
towards  the  city.  For  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
victory  till  they  heard  the  weeping  of  the  men  in 
Alesia  and  the  wailing  of  the  women,  when  they  saw 
on  the  other  side  many  shields  adorned  with  silver 
and  gold  and  many  breastplates  smeared  with  blood, 
and  also  cups  and  Gallic  tents  conveyed  by  the 
Bomans  to  their  camp.  So  quickly  did  so  mighty 
a  force,  like  a  phantom  or  a  dream,  vanish  out  of 
sight  and  disperse,  the  greater  part  of  the  men 
having  fallen  in  battle.     But  those  who  held  Alesia 
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after  giving  no  small  trouble  to  themselves  and  to 
Caesar  at  kst  surrendered  :  and  the  leader  of  the 
whole  war,  Yergentorix,  putting  on  his  best 
armour  and  equipping  his  horse  came  out  throogh 
the  gates,  and  riding  round  Caesar  who  was  seated 
and  then  leaping  down  from  his  horse  he  threw 
off  his  complete  armour,  and  seating  himself  at 
Caesar's  feet  'he  remained  there  till  he  was  delivered 
up  to  be  kept  for  the  triumph. 

28.  Caesar  had  long  ago  resolved  to  put  down 
Pompeius,  as  Pompeius  also  had  fully  resolved 
to  do  towards  him.  For  now  that  Crassus  had  lost 
his  life  among  the  Parthians,  who  kept  a  watch 
over  both  of  them,  it  remained  for  one  of  them  in 
order  to  be  the  chief,  to  put  down  him  who  was, 
and  to  him  who  was  the  chief  to  take  off  the  man 
whom  he  feared,  in  order  that  this  might  not  befall 
him.  But  it  had  only  recently  occurred  to  Pom- 
peius to  take  alarm,  and  hitherto  he  had  despised 
Caesar,  thinking  it  would  be  no  difficult  thing  for 
the  man  whom  he  had  elevated  to  be  again  de- 
pressed by  him ;  but  Caesar,  who  had  formed  his 
design  from  the  beginning,  like  an  Athlete  re- 
moved himself  to  a  distance  from  his  antagonists, 
and  exercised  himself  in  the  Celtic  wars,  and  thus 
disciplined  liis  troops  and  increased  his  reputation 
being  elevated  by  hk  exploits  to  an  equality  with  the 
victories  of  Pompeius;  also  laying  hold  of  pretexts, 
some  furnished  by  the  conduct  of  Pompeius  him- 
self and  others  by  the  times  and  the  disordered 
state  of  the  administration  at  Rome,  owing  to 
which  those  who  were  candidates  for  mi^stracies 
placed  tables  in  public  and  shamelessly  bribed  the 
masses,  and  the  people  being  hired  went  down  to 
show  their  partisanship  not  with  votes  on  behalf  of 
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tfaeir  briber,  but  vidi  bows,  and  swards  and  slings. 
And  adftei  polluting  the  Bostia  with'  blood  and 
dead  bodies  they  sepaxated^  leaving  die  city*  ta 
anarchy  like  a  ship  carried  along  withiont  a:  pilot,  so< 
that  sensible  men  were  well  content  if  matters  should 
sesuk  ini  nothing  worse  tiian'  a  monasohy  after'sueh 
madnese  and  such  tempest.  And  l^re  were  many 
wbo  even  ventused^ to  say  publicly  that  the  stateof 
affidie  could  only  be  remedied-  by  a  menarchyj  and 
that  they  ought  to  submit  to  this  remedy  when 
applied  by  the  mildest  of  physieiaas,  hinting  ail 
Pompeiue.  But  when  PompeiuB  in-  what  he  said 
affieeted  to*  decline  the  honour,  though  in  &ct  he> 
was  more  than  suiy  thing  else  labouring  to  being 
about  his  appointment  a»  dictator,-  Cato  who  saw 
through  his  intention,  persusKlod  die  Senate  to  ap- 
point hiuoL  sole  consul,  that  he  might  not  by  viol»t 
means  get  himself  m»Je  dictator  and  might  becon^ 
tented  with  a  m&!e  eonstitutioBal  monarchy.  They 
also  decreed  an  additional  period  for  his  provinces  ; 
and  be  had  two,  Iberia  and  all  Libya,  which  ho 
administered  by  sending  Legati  and  maintaining 
armies,  for  which  he  received  out  of  the  public  trea-- 
sury  a  thousand  talents  every  year.. 

29.  Upon  this  Caesar  began  to  canvass  ibra  con- 
sulship by  sliding  pessons  to  Bome,  and'  also  fc»r  a 
prorogation  of  the  government  of  his  provinces. 
At  first  Pompehis  kept  silent,  but  Mareellus  and 
Lentulus  opposed  hb  claim  for  they  hated  Caesar 
on  other  grounds^  and  they  added  to  what  was  ne* 
cessary  what  was  not  necessary,  to  dishonour  and 
insult  him.  For  they  deprived  of  the  citizenship 
the  inbabitemts  of  Novum  Comum,  a  colony  lately 
settled  by  Caesar  in  Geul ;  and  Marcellus  who  was 
eonsul  punidied  with  stripes  one  of  the  Senators 
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of  Novum  Comum  who  had  come  to  Rome,  and 
added  to  this  insult,  That  he  put  these  marks  upon 
him  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  Roman,  and  he  told 
him  to  go  and  show  them  to  Caesar.  After  the 
consulship  of  Marcellus,  when  Caesar  had  now 
profusely  poured  forth  his  Grallic  wealth  for  all 
those  engaged  in  public  life  to  draw  from,  and  had 
released  Curio  the  tribune  from  many  debts,  and 
given  to  Faulus  the  consul  fifteen  hundred  talents, 
out  of  which  he  decorated  the  Forum  with  the 
Basilica,  a  fiimous  monument,  which  he  built  in 
place  of  the  old  one  called  Fulvla;  under  these 
circumstances  Pompeius  fearing  the  cabal,  both 
openly  himself  and  by  means  of  his  firiends  exerted 
himsedf.  to  have  a  successor  appointed  to  Caesar 
in  his  government,  and  he  sent  and  demanded 
back  of  him  the  soldiers  which  he  lent  Caesar  for 
the  Gallic  wars.  Caesar  sent  the  men  back  after 
giving  each  of  them  a  present  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  drachmae.  The  officers  who  led  these  troops  to 
Pompeius,  spread  abroad  among  the  people  reports 
about  Caesar  which  were  neither  decent  nor  honest ; 
and  they  misled  Pompeius  by  ill-founded  hopes, 
telling  him  that  the  army  of  Caesar  longed  to  see 
him,  and  that  while  he  with  difficulty  directed 
af&irs  at  Home  owing  to  the  odium  produced  by 
secret  intrigues,  the  force  with  Caesar  was  all  ready 
for  him,  and  that  if  Caesar's  soldiers  should  only 
cross  over  into  Italy,  they  would  forthwith  be  on 
his  side :  so  hateful,  they  said,  had  Caesar  become 
to  them  on  account  of  his  numerous  campaigns, 
and  so  suspected  owing  to  their  fear  of  monarchy. 
With  all  this  Pompeius  was  inflated,  and  he  neg- 
lected to  get  soldiers  in  readiness,  as  if  be  were  under 
no  apprehension ;  but  by  words  and  resolutions  he 
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was  overpowering  Caesar,  as  he  supposed,  bj  carry* 
ing  decrees  against  him,  which  Caesar  cared  not  for 
at  all.  It  is  even  said  that  one  of  the  centurions 
who  had  been  sent  by  him  to  Borne,  while  standing 
in  front  of  the  Senate-house,  on  hearing  that  the 
Senate  would  not  give  Caesar  a  longer  term  in  his 
government,  "  But  this,"  he  said,  "  shall  give  it," 
striking  the  hilt  of  his  sword  with  his  hand. 

30.  However  the  claim  of  Caesar  at  least  had  a 
striking  show  of  equity.  For  he  proposed  that  he 
should  lay  down  his  arms  and  that  when  Pom<* 
peius  bad  done  the  same  and  both  had  become  pri* 
vate  persons,  they  should  get  what  favours  they 
could  from  the  citizens;  and  he  argued  that 
if  they  took  from  him  his  power  and  confirmed  to 
Pompeius  what  he  had,  they  would  be  stigmatizing 
one  as  tyrant  and  making  the  other  tyrant  in  fact. 
When  Curio  made  this  proposal  before  the  people 
on  behalf  of  Caesar,  he  was  loudly  applauded ;  and 
some  even  threw  chaplets  of  flowers  upon  him 
as  on  a  victorious  athlete.  Antonius  who  was 
tribune  produced  to  the  people  a  letter  of  Caesar's 
on  this  subject  which  he  had  received  and  he  read 
it  in  spite  of  the  consuls.  But  in  the  Senate 
Scipio  the  father-in-law  of  Pompeius  made  a  mo- 
tion, that  if  Caesar  did  not  lay  down  his  arms  on  a 
certain  day,  he  should  be  declared  an  enemy. 
Upon  the  consuls  putting  the  question.  Whether 
they  were  of  opinion  that  Pompeius  should  dismiss 
his  troops,  and  again.  Whether  Caesar  should,  very 
few  voted  in  favour  of  the  former  question,  and  all 
but  a  few  voted  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  but  when 
Antonius  on  his  side  moved  that  both  should  dis- 
miss their  troops,  all  unanimously  were  in  favour 
of  that  opinion.     Scipio   made  a  violent  oppo- 
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tttion,  and  LentaluB  the  coBBaleaUed  out  that  thej 
needed  arms  to  oppose  a  robber,  and  not  votes, 
on  which  the  Senate  broke  up  and  the  Senators 
changed  their  dress  as  a  sign  of  lamentation  on 
account  of  the  dissension. 

31.  But  when  letters  had  come  from  Caesar  by 
which  he  appeared  to  moderate  his  demands^  for 
he  proposed  to  surrender  everything  else  except 
Gaul  within  the  Alps  and  Illy  ricum  with  two  legions 
which  should  be  given  to  him,  to  hold  till  he  was  a 
candidate  for  a  second  consulship,  and  Cicero  liie 
orator  who  had  just  returned  from  Cilicia  and  was 
labouring  at  a  reconciliation,  was  inducing  Fom- 
peius  to  relent,  and  Pompeius  was  ready  to  yield 
in  everything  else  except  as  to  the  soldiers  whom 
he  still  insbted  on  taking  from  Caesar,  Cicero  urged 
the  friends  of  Caesar  to  give  in  and  to  come  to  a 
settlement  on  the  terms  of  the  above-mentioned 
provinces  and<  the  allowance  of  six  thousand  soldieis 
only  to  Caesar.  Pbmpeius  was  ready  to  yield  and 
to  give  way ;  but  the  consul  Lentulus  would  not 
let  him,  and  he  went  so  fiir  as  to  insult  and  cfarive 
with  dishonour  from  the  Senate  both  Curio  and 
Antonius,  thus  himself  contriving  ibr  Caesar  the 
most  specious  of  all  pretexts,  by  the  aid  of  which 
indeed  Caesar  mainly  excited  the  passions  of  his 
men,  pointing  out  to  them  that  men  of  distinction 
and  magistrates  had  made  their  escape  in  hired 
vehicles  in  the  dress  of  slaves.  For  putting  on  this 
guise  through  fear  they  had  stolen  out  of  Rome. 

32.  Now  Caesar  had  about  him  no  more  than 
three  hundred  horse  and  five  thousand  li^ionary 
soldiers ;  for  the  rest  of  his  army,  which  had  been 
left  beyond  the  Alps,  was  to  be  conducted  by  those 
whom  he  sent  for  that  purpose.     Seeing  that  the 
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cmnmeneeiiieiit  of  his  undertaking  and  the  onset  did 
not  so  much  require  a  hirge  force  at  the  present, 
bat  were  to  be  '^ected  by  the  alarm  which  a  bold 
stroke  would  create  and  by  quickly  seizing  his  op- 
portunity, for  he  concluded  that  he  should  strike 
terror  by  his  unexpected  movement  more  easily 
than  he  could  ovexpower  his  enemies  by  attacking 
them  with  all  his  force,  he  ordered  his  superior 
offioers  and  centnrians  with  their  swords  alone  .and 
without  any  other  we^Kms  to  take  Ariminum,  a 
Luge  dty  of  Gaul,  avoiding  aU  bloodshed  and  con- 
fiiflum  a0  jnuch  aspossibk;  .and  he  intrustted  the 
force  to  Hortenshis.  Caesar  hims^  passed  the  day 
in  public,  standing  by  some  gladiaitors  who  were 
CKercising,  and  locking  on  ;  And  a  little  before  even- 
ing after  attending  to  his  person  and  going  into  the 
mess-room  Jmd  staying  a^h£le  with  tiiose  who  were 
incited  to  supper,  just  .as  it  was  gnowing  dark  he 
xoee,.apDd  courteously  addsessing  the  guests  told  them 
to  wait  lor  his  return,  .but  he  had  previously  given 
notioe  to  a  £bw  of  ins  fiends  to  follow  him,  not  all 
by  the  same  Toute,  but  by  different  directions. 
Mounting'One  of  the  hired  vdiides  he  drove  at  first 
along  another  road,  and  then  turning  towards 
Ariminum,  when  he  came  to  the  stream  which  di- 
vides Ganl  within  tibie  A^  from  thoTest  df  Italy  (it 
is  called  Bubico),  and  he  began  to  calculate  as  he 
approached  nearer  to  the  danger  and  was  agitated  by 
the  magnitude<of  the  haaard,  he  checked  his  speed : 
and  halting  he  considered  about  many  things  wit^ 
himself  in  sil^ioe.  Ins  mind  \noving  from  one  side 
to  the  other^  and  his  will  then  underwent  many 
changes ;  and  he  also  discussed  at  length  with  his 
friends  who  were  present,  of  whom  PoUio  Asinius 
was  one,  all  the  difficulties,  and  enumerated  the 
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evils  which  would  essae  to  all  mankind  from  his 
passage  of  the  river,  and  how  great  a  report  of  it 
they  would  leave  to  posterity.  At  last  with  a  kind 
of  passion,  as  if  he  were  throwing  himself  out  of 
reflection  into  the  future,  and  uttering  what  is  the 
usual  expression  with  which  men  preface  their 
entry  upon  desperate  enterprises  and  daring,  <<  Let 
the  die  be  cast,"  he  hurried  to  cross  the  river ; 
and  thence  advancing  at  full  speed  he  attacked 
Ariminum  before  daybreak  and  took  it.  It  is  said 
that  on  the  night  bdbre  the  passage  of  the  river, 
he  had  an  impure  dream,  for  he  dreamed  that  he 
was  in  unlawful  commerce  with  his  mother. 

33.  But  when  Ariminum  was  taken,  as  if  the 
war  had  been  let  loose  through  wide  gates  over  all 
the  earth  and  sea  at  once,  and  the  laws  of  the  state 
were  confounded  together  with  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
vince, one  would  not  have  supposed  that  men  and 
women  only,  as  on  other  occasions,  in  alarm  were 
hurrying  through  Italy,  but  that  the  cities  them- 
selves rising  from  their  foundations  were  rushing 
in  flight  one  through  another ;  and  Rome  herself, 
as  if  she  were  deluged  by  torrents,  owing  to  the 
crowding  of  the  people  from  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  their  removal,  could  neither  easily  be 
pacified  by  magistrate  nor  kept  in  order  by  words, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  mighty  swell  and  the 
tossing  of  the  tempest  narrowly  escaped  being  over- 
turned by  her  own  agitation.  For  contending 
'^emotions  and  violent  movements  occupied  every 
place.  Neither  did  those  who  rejoiced  keep  quiet,  but 
in  many  places,  as  one  might  expect  in  a  large  city, 
coming  into  collision  with  those  who  were  alarm^ 
and  sorrowing,  and  bang  full  of  confidence  as  to 
the  future  they  fell  to  wrangling  with  them ;  and 
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people  from  various  quarters  assailed  Pompeius 
who  was  terror-struck,  and  had  to  endure  the  cen- 
sure of  one  party  for  strengthening  Caesar  against 
himself  and  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  while  others 
charged  him  with  inciting  Lentulus  to  insult 
Caesar  who  was  ready  to  give  way  and  was  pro- 
posing fair  terms  of  accommodation.  Favonius 
bid  him  stamp  the  ground  with  his  foot,  for  Pom- 
peius on  one  occasion  in  an  arrogant  address  to 
the  Senate  told  them  not  to  be  concerned  or 
trouble  themselves  about  preparations  for  war; 
when  Caesar  advanced,  he  would  stamp  the 
earth  with  his  foot  and  fill  Italy  with  armies. 
However  even  then  Pompeius  had  the  advantage 
ovet  Caesar  in  amount  of  forces:  but  nobody 
would  let  the  man  follow  his  own  judgment ;  and 
giving  way  to  the  many  false  reports  and  alarms, 
that  the  war  was  now  close  at  hand  and  the  enemy 
in  possession  of  everything,  and  carried  away  by 
the  general  movement,  he  declared  by  an  edict  that 
he  saw  there  was  tumult,  and  he  left  the  city  after 
giving  his  commands  to  the  Senate  to  follow,  and 
that  no  one  should  stay  who  preferred  his  country 
and  freedom  to  tyranny. 

34.  Accordingly  the  consuls  fled  without  even 
making  the  sacrifices  which  it  was  usual  to  make  be- 
fore quitting  the  city ;  and  most  of  the  senators  also 
took  to  flight,  in  a  manner  as  if  they  were  robbing, 
each  snatching  of  his  own  what  first  came  to  hand 
as  if  it  belonged  to  another.  There  were  some  also 
who,  though  they  had  hitherto  vehemently  sup- 
ported the  party  of  Caesar,  through  alarm  at  that 
time  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  and  without  any 
necessity  for  it  were  carried  along  with  the  current 
of  that  great  movement.    A  most  piteous  sight  was 
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ibe  ci^,  vfhea  so  great  a  storm  was  coming  on,  left 
like  a  ship,  whose  helmsman  had  given  her  up,  to 
be  oarried  JiloBg  and  dashed  against  anything  that 
lay  in  lier  way.  But  though  this  desertion  of  the 
city  was  so  piteous  a  thdng,  men  for  the  sake  of 
Pompeitts  considered  theilight  to  be  their  country, 
And  thef  were  i|aitting  JEtome  as  if  it  were  the 
iiamp  of  Caesar.;  for  evemlabienus,  one  •of  Caesar's 
fjreatest  d&iends,  wlio  had  been  his  l^atus  and  had 
l9ught  with  him  most  galhmtly  in  all  the  -Gallic 
wans,  4ben  fled  away  from  Caesar  and  came  to 
Pompeius.  ButC!a^air  seat  .to  lAbienus  both  his 
property  and  his  baggage;  and  advancing  he 
4pitehed  his  camp  dose  by  Domitius  who  with 
thirty  oohorts  held  Coxfiniimu  Domitius  desoiair- 
aiig  of  himself  asked  his  physician,  who  was  a  slave, 
fSoir  .poison,  and  taking  what  was  given  lie  drank 
It,  intending  to  die.  Shortly  aflter  hearing  that 
Caesar  showed  wonderful  clemency  towards  his 
prisoners,  he  bewailed  his  &te  and  blamed  the  rash- 
ness of  his  resolution.  But  on  ihe  physician  Assuring 
him  that  what  he  had  taken  was  only  a  sleeping 
potion  and  not  deadly,  he  sprung  up  overjoyed  and 
going  to  Caesar  received  hb  right  .hand,  and  yet  he 
afterwards  went  over  again  to  Fompeius.  This  in- 
telligence being  carried  to  Borne  made  peqplemone 
tranquil,  and  some  who  had  fled  returned. 

J&S.  Caesar  took  the  troops  of  Domitius  into  his 
service,  as  well  as  the  soldiers  that  were  raising  for 
Pompeius  whom  he  surprised  in  the  cities;  And 
having  now  got  a  numerous  and  formidable  army 
he  advanoed  against  Pompeius.  Pompeius  did  not 
await  his  approach,  but  fled  to  Bruudisiuin,  and 
sending  the  consuls  over  before  him  with  a  force  to 
X>yriachium,  himself   shortly  after    sailed    from 
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Brundisium  upon  the  approach  of  Caesar,  as  will  be 
told  more  particularly  in  the  Life  of  Pompeius. 
Though  Caesar  wished  to  pursue  immediately,  he 
was  prevented  by  want  of  shipS)  and  he  turned 
back  to  Rome,  having  in  sixty  days  without  blood* 
shed  become  master  of  Italy.  Finding  the  city 
more  tranquil  than  he  expected  and  many  of  the 
Senators  in  it,  he  addressed  them  in  moderate  and 
constitutional  language,  urging  them  to  send  per- 
sons to  Pompeius  with  suitable  terms  of  accommo-^ 
dation  ;  but  no  one  listened  to  his  proposal,  either 
because  they  feared  Pompeius  whom  they  had  de- 
serted, or  supposed  that  Caesar  did  not  really  mean 
what  he  said,  and  merely  used  specious  words. 
When  the  tribune  Metellus  attempted  to  prevent 
him  from  taking  money  from  the  reserved  treasure 
and  alleged  certain  laws,  Caesar  replied,  ^'That 
the  same  circumstances  did  not  suit  arms  and  laws : 
but  do  you,  if  you  don't  like  what  is  doing,  get  out 
of  the  way,  for  war  needs  not  bold  words ;  when 
we  have  laid  down  our  arms  after  coming  to  terms, 
then  you  may  come  forward  and  make  your 
speeches  to  the  people."  "  And  in  saying  this," 
he  continued,  ^'  I  waive  part  of  my  rights,  for  you 
are  mine,  and  all  are  mine  who  have  combined 
against  me,  now  that  I  have  caught  them."  Having 
thus  spoken  to  Metellus  he  walked  to  the  doors  of 
the  treasury ;  but  as  the  keys  were  not  found,  he 
sent  for  smiths  and  ordered  them  to  break  the 
locks.  Metellus  again  opposed  him  and  some 
commended  him  for  it,  but  Caesar  raising  his  voice 
threatened  to  kill  him,  if  he  did  not  stop  his  opposi-^ 
tion,  ''  And  this,"  said  he,  ^'  young  man,  you  well 
know,  is  more  painful  for  me  to  have  said  than  to 
do."  These  words  alarmed  Metellus  and  made 
V.  m.  H 
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him  retire,  and  also  caused  everything  else  to  be 
supplied  to  Caesar  for  the  war  without  further 
trouble,  and  with  speed. 

36.  He  marched  against  Iberia,  having  first  de- 
termined to.  drive  out  Afranius  and  Yarro,  the 
legati  of  Pompeius,  and  having  got  into  his  power 
the  forces  ^d  the  provinces  in  those  parts,  then  to 
advance  against  Pompeius  without  leaving  any 
enemy  in  his  rear.  After  having  often  been  ex- 
posed to  risk  in  his  own  person  from  ambuscades, 
and  ^ith  his  army  chiefly  ^m  want  of  provisions, 
he  never  gave  up  pursuing,  challenging  to  battle 
and  hemming  in  the  en^ny  with  his  lines,  till  he 
bad  made  himself  master  of  their  caxxips  and  forces. 
The  generals  esca,ped  to  Pompeius. 

37.  On  his  return  to  Bome,  Piso  the  &ther-in- 
law  of  Caesar  advised  that  they  should  s^d  com- 
missioners to  Pompeius  to  treat  of  terms,  but 
Isauricus  opposed  the  me^ure  to  please  Caesar. 
Being  chosen  Dictator  by  the  Senate,  he  r^tored 
the  exiles,  and  the  children  of  those  who  had  suf- 
fered in  the  times  of  Sulla  he  reinstate  ii^  their 
civil  rights,  apd  he  relieved  the  debtors  by  a  cer- 
tain abatement  of  the  interest,  aod  took  iq  hand 
other  measures  of  the  like  kind  not  many  iq  num- 
ber ;  but  in  eleven  days  he  a^bdicated  the  monarchy, 
and  declaring  hiqiself  and  Servilius  Isauricus  con- 
suls set  out  on  his  expedition.  The  rest  of  his 
forces  he  passed  by  on  his  hurried  march,  and  with 
six  hundred  picked  horsemen  aqd  ^ye  legions,  the 
time  being  the  winter  solstice  and  the  oommencse- 
ment  of  January  (and  this  pretty  nearly  corre- 
sponds to  the  Poseideon  of  the  Athenians),  he  put 
to  sea,  and  crossing  the  Ionian  gulf  he  took  Ori- 
cum  and  ApoUonia ;  but  he  sent  bs^ck  his  sliipa  to 
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Brundisium  for  the  soldiers  whom  he  had  left  be- 
hind on  his  march.  But  while  the  men  were  still 
on  the  road,  as  they  were  already  passed  the  vigour 
of  their  age  and  worn  out  by  the  number  of  their 
campaigns,  they  murmured  against  Caesar,  ''  Whi- 
ther now  will  he  lead  us  and  where  will  this  man 
at  last  carry  us  to,  hurrying  us  about  and  treating 
us  as  if  we  could  never  be  worn  out  and  as  if  we 
were  inanimate  things  ?  even  the  sword  is  at  last 
exhausted  by  blows,  and  shield  and  breastplate 
need  to  be  spared  a  Httle  after  so  long  use.  Even 
our  wounds  do  not  make  Caesar  consider  that  he 
ocHnmands  perishable  bodies,  and  that  we  are  but 
mortal  towards  endurance  and  pain ;  and  the  winter 
season  and  the  storms  of  the  sea  even  a  god  cannot 
command ;  but  this  man  runs  all  risks,  as  if  he  were 
Dot  pursuing  his  enemies,  but  flying  from  them." 
With  such  words  as  these  they  marched  slowly 
towards  Brundisium.  But  when  they  found  that 
Caesar  had  embarked,  then  quickly  changing  their 
temper  they  abused  themselves  as  traitors  to  the 
Imperator ;  and  they  abused  their  officers  also  for 
not  quickening  the  march.  Sitting  on  the  heights 
they  looked  towards  the  sea  and  towards  Epirus  for 
the  ships  which  were  to  carry  them  over  to  their 
commander. 

38.  At  Apollonia,  as  Caesar  had  not  a  force  suf- 
ficient to  oppose  the  enemv,  and  the  delay  of 
the  troops  from  Italy  put  him  in  perplexity  and 
much  uneasiness,  he  formed  a  desperate  design 
without  communicating  it  to  any  one,  to  embark  in 
a  twelve-oared  boat  and  go  over  to  Brundisium, 
though  the  sea  was  commanded  by  so  many  ships 
of  the  enemy.  Accordingly  disguising  himself  in 
a  slave's  dress  he  went  on  board  by  night,  and 
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throwing  himself  down  as  a  person  of  no  import- 
ance he  lay  quiet.  While  the  river  Anius  was 
carrying  down  the  boat  towards  the  sea,  the  morn- 
ing breeze,  which  at  that  time  generally  made  the 
water  smooth  at  the  outlet  of  the  river  by  driving 
the  waves  before  it,  was  beaten  down  by  a  stroug 
wind  which  blew  all  night  over  the  sea ;  and  the 
river  chafing  at  the  swell  of  the  sea  and  the  op- 
position of  the  waves,  was  becoming  rough,  being 
driven  back  by  the  huge  blows  and  violent  eddies, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  the  master  of  the  boat  to 
make  head  against  it ;  on  which  he  ordered  the  men 
to  change  about,  intending  to  turn  the  boat  round. 
Caesar  perceiving  this  discovered  himself,  and  tak- 
ing the  master  by  the  hand  who  was  alarmed  at  the 
sight  of  him,  said,  ^^  Come,  my  good  man,  have 
courage  and  fear  nothing ;  you  carry  Caesar  and 
the  fortune  of  Caesar  in  your  boat."  The  sailors 
now  forgot  the  storm,  and  sticking  to  their  oars 
worked  with  all  their  force  to  get  out  of  the  river. 
But  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  on,  after  taking 
in  much  water  and  running  great  risk  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  Caesar  very  unwillingly  consented  that 
the  master  should  put  back.  On  his  return  the 
soldiers  met  him  in  crowds,  and  blamed  him  much 
and  complained  that  he  did  not  feel  confident  of 
victory  even  with  them  alone,  but  was  vexed  and 
exposed  himself  to  risk  on  account  of  the  absent,  as 
if  he  distrusted  those  who  were  present. 

39.  Shortly  after  Antonius  arrived  from  Bruu- 
disium  with  the  troops;  and  Caesar  being  now 
confident  challenged  to  battle  Pompeius  who  was 
well  posted  and  had  sufficient  supplies  both  from 
land  and  sea,  while  Caesar  at  first  had  no  abun- 
dance, and  afterwards  was  hard  pressed  for  want  of 
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provisions  ;  but  the  soldiers  cut  up  a  certain  root 
and  mixing  it  with  milk  ate  it.  And  once  having 
made  loaves  of  it  they  ran  up  to  the  enemies'  out- 
posts and  threw  the  bread  into  the  camp  and 
pitched  it  about,  adding  that  so  long  as  the 
earth  produces  such  roots,  they  will  never  stop 
besieging  Pompeius.  Pompeius  however  would  not 
let  either  the  matter  of  the  loaves  or  these  words  be 
made  known  to  the  mass  of  the  army ;  for  his 
soldiers  were  dispirited  and  dreaded  the  savage  tem- 
per and  endurance  of  the  enemy  as  if  they  were 
wild  beasts.  There  were  continually  skirmishes 
about  the  fortifications  of  Pompeius,  and  Caesar  had 
the  advantage  in  all  except  one,  in  which  there  was 
a  great  rout  of  his  troops  and  he  was  in  danger 
of  losing  his  camp.  For  when  Pompeius  made  an 
onset,  no  one  stood  the  attack,  but  the  trenches 
were  filled  with  the  dying  and  Caesar's  men  were 
falling  about  their  own  ramparts  and  bulwarks, 
being  driven  in  disorderly  flight.  Though  Caesar 
met  the  fugitives  and  endeavoured  to  turn  them,  he 
had  no  success,  and  when  he  laid  hold  of  the  colours, 
those  who  were  carrying  them  threw  them  down, 
so  that  the  enemy  took  two  and  thirty,  and  Caesar 
himself  had  a  narrow  escape  with  his  life.  A 
large  strong  man  was  running  away  past  by  Caesar, 
who  putting  his  hand  upon  him  ordered  him  to 
stand  and  fkce  the  enemy ;  but  the  man  who  was 
completely  confounded  by  the  danger  raised  his 
sworid  to  strike  him,  on  which  Caesar's  shield- 
bearer  struck  the  man  first  and  cut  off  his  shoulder. 
Caesar  had  so  completely  given  up  his  cause  as 
lost,  that  when  Pompeius  either  through  caution 
or  from  some  accident  did  not  put  the  finishing 
stroke   to   his  great  success,  but   retceated  after 
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shutting  up  the  fugitives  within  their  ramparts, 
Caesar  said  to  his  mends  as  he  was  retiring,  To- 
day the  victory  would  be  with  the  enemy,  if  they 
had  a  commander  who  knew  how  to  conquer. 
Going  into  his  tent  and  lying  down  Caesar  spe&t 
that  night  of  all  nights  in  the  greatest  agony  and 
perplexity,  considering  that  his  generakhip  had 
been  bad,  in  that  while  a  fertile  country  lay  near 
him  and  the  rich  cities  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
he  had  neglected  to  carry  the  war  there,  and  was 
now  stationed  on  the  sea  which  the  enemy  com- 
manded with  hb  ships,  and  that  he  was  rather 
held  in  siege  by  want  of  supplies  than  holding  the 
enemy  in  siege  by  his  arms.  Accordingly  after 
passing  a  restless  night  full  of  uneasiness  at  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  his  present  position,  he 
broke  up  his  camp  with  the  determination  of  lead- 
ing his  troops  into  Macedonia  to  oppose  Scipio,  for 
he  concluded  that  either  he  should  draw  Fompeius 
after  him  to  a  country  where  he  would  fight  without 
the  advantage  of  having  the  same  supplies  from  the 
sea,  or  that  he  would  defeat  Scipio  if  he  were  left 
to  himself. 

140.  This  encouraged  the  army  of  Fompeius  and 
the  officers  about  him  to  stick  close  to  Caesar 
whom  they  considered  to  have  been  defeated  and 
to  be  making  his  escape :  though  Fompeius  himself 
was  cautious  about  hazarding  a  battle  for  so  great 
a  stake,  and  as  he  was  excellently  furnished  with 
everything  for  prolonging  the  war,  he  thought  it 
best  to  wear  out  and  weaken  the  vigour  of  the 
enemy  which  could  not  be  long  sustained.  For  the 
best  fighting  men  in  Caesar's  army  possessed  ex- 
perience and  irresistible  courage  in  battle  ;  but  in 
marchings  and  making  encampments  and  assaulting 
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fortifications  and  watching  by  night  they  gave  way 
by  reason  of  their  i^e,  and  their  bodies  were  un- 
wieldy for  labour,  and  owing  to  weakness  had 
lost  their  alacrity.  It  was  also  reported  that  a 
pestilential  disease  was  prevalent  in  Caesar's  army, 
which  had  originated  in  the  want  of  proper  food : 
and,  what  was  chief  of  all>  as  Caesar  was  neither 
well  supplied  with  money  nor  provisions,  it  might 
be  expected  that  in  a  short  time  his  army  would  be 
broken  up  of  itself. 

41.  For  these  reasons  Pdmpeius  did  not  wish  to 
fight,  and  Cato  alone  commended  his  design,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  spare  the  citizens;  for  aflter 
seeing  those  who  had  Mien  in  the  battle  to  the 
number  of  a  thousand,  he  wrapped  up  his  face  and 
went  away  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  But  all  the  rest 
abused  Pompeius  for  avoiding  a  battle,  and  tried  to 
urge  him  on  by  calling  him  Agamemnon  and  King 
of  Kings,  by  whi^h  they  implied  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  lay  down  the  sole  command,  and  was 
proud  at  having  so  many  officers  under  his  orders 
and  coming  to  his  tent.  Favonius,  Who  aped 
Cato's  freedom  of  speech^  raved  because  they  should 
not  be  able  even  that  year  to  ei^oy  the  figs  of 
Tosculum  owing  to  Pompeius  being  so  fond  of  com- 
mand :  and  Afranius  (for  he  had  just  arrived  from 
Iberia,  where  he  had  shown  himself  a  bad  general) 
being  charged  with  betraying  his  army  for  a  bribe, 
asked  why  they  did  not  fight  with  the  merchant 
who  had  bought  the  provinces  of  him.  Pressed  by 
all  this  importunity  Pompeius  pursued  Caesar  with 
the  intention  of  fighting,  though  contrary  to  his 
wish.  Caesar  accomplished  his  march  with  difH- 
culty,  as  no  one  would  supply  him  with  provisions 
and  he  was  universally  despised  on  account  of  his 
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recent  defeat;  however  after  taking  Gomphi,  a 
Thessalian  city,  he  had  not  only  provisions  for  his 
army,  but  his  men  were  unexpectedly  relieved 
from  their  disease.  For  they  fell  in  with  abundance 
of  wine,  of  whieh  they  drank  plentifully,  and 
revelling  and  rioting  on  their  march,  by  means  of 
their  drunkenness  they  threw  off  and  got  rid  of 
their  complaint  in  consequence  of  their  bodies 
being  brought  into  a  different  habit. 

42.  When  the  two  armies  had  entered  the  plain 
ef  Pharsalus  and  pitched  their  camps,  Pompeius 
again  fell  back  into  his  former  opinion,  and  there 
were  also  unlucky  appearances  and  a  vision  in  his 
sleep.  He  dreamed  that  he  saw  himself  in  the 
theatre,  applauded  by  the  Romans.  But  those 
about  him  were  so  confident,  and  so  fully  antici- 
pated a  victory,  that  Domitius  and  Scipio  and 
Spinther  were  disputing  and  bestirring  themselves 
against  one  another  about  the  priesthood  of  Caesar, 
and  many  persons  sent  to  Rome  to  hire  and  get 
possession  of  houses  that  were  suitable  for  consuls 
and  praetors,  expecting  to  be  elected  to  magistracies 
immediately  after  the  war.  But  the  cavalry 
showed  most  impatience  for  the  battle,  being  sump- 
tuously equipped  with  splendid  armour,  and  priding 
themselves  on  their  well-fed  horses  and  fine  per- 
sons^ aind  on  their  numbers  also,  for  they  were 
seven  thousand  against  Caesar's  thousand.  The 
number  of  the  infantry  also  was  unequal,  there 
being  forty-five  thousand  matched  against  twenty- 
two  thousand. 

43.  Caesar  calling  his  soldiers  together  and 
telling  them  that  Corfinius  was  close  at  hand  with 
two  legions,  and  that  other  cohorts  to  the  number 
of   fifteen   under    Calenus   were  encamped    near 
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Megara  and  Athens,  asked,  if  they  would  wait  for 
them  or  hazard  a  battle  by  themselves.  The 
soldiers  cried  out  aloud  that  they  did  not  wish  him 
to  wait,  but  rather  to  contrive  and  so  manage  his 
operations  that  they  might  soonest  come  to  a  battle 
with  their  enemies.  While  he  was  performing  a 
lustration  of  the  army,  as  soon  as  he  had  sacrificed 
the  first  victim,  the  soothsayer  said  that  within 
three  days  there  would  be  a  decisive  battle  with 
the  enemy.  Upon  Caesar  asking  him,  if  he  saw 
any  favourable  sign  in  the  victims  as  to  the  result 
of  the  battle  also,  he  replied,  ^'  You  can  answer 
this  better  for  yourself:  the  gods  indicate  a  great 
change  and  revolution  of  the  actual  state  of  things 
to  a  contrary  state,  so  that  if  you  think  yourself 
prosperous  in  your  present  condition,  expect  the 
worse  fortune ;  but  if  you  do  not,  expect  the  better." 
As  Caesar  was  taking  his  round  to  inspect  the 
watches  the  night  before  the  battle  about  midnight, 
there  was  seen  in  the  heavens  a  fiery  torch,  which 
seemed  to  pass  over  Caesar's  camp  and  assuming  a 
bright  and  flamelike  appearance  to  Mi  down  upon 
the  camp  of  Fompeius.  In  the  morning  watch 
they  perceived  that  there  was  also  a  panic  confusion 
among  the  enemy.  However  as  Caesar  did  not 
expect  that  the  enemy  would  fight  on  that  day,  he 
began  to  break  up  his  camp  with  the  intention  of 
marching  to  Scotussa. 

44.  The  tents  were  already  taken  down  when 
the  scouts  rode  up  to  him  with  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  were  coming  down  to  battle,  whereupon 
Caesar  was  overjoyed  and  after  praying  to  the  gods 
he  arranged  his  battle  in  three  divisions.  He 
placed  Domitius  Calvinus  in  command  of  the 
centre,  Antonius  had  the  lefl  wing,  and  he  com- 
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manded  the  right,  intending  to  fight  in  the  tenth 
legion. '  Observing  that  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy 
were  posting  themselves  opposite  to  this  wing  and 
fearing  their  splendid  appearance  and  their  numbers, 
he  ordered  six  cohorts  to  come  round  to  him  from 
the  last  line  without  being  observed  and  he  placed 
them  in  the  rear  of  the  right  wing  with  orders, 
what  to  do  when  the  enemy's  cavaliy  made  their 
attack.  Pompeius  commanded  his  own  right,  and 
Domitius  the  left,  and  the  centre  was  under  Scipio 
his  £ither-in-law.  But  all  the  cavalry  crowded  to 
the  left,  intending  to  surround  the  right  wing  of 
the  enemy  and  to  make  a  complete  route  of  the 
men  who  were  stationed  about  the  general ;  for  they 
believed  that  no  legionary  phalanx  however  deep 
could  resist,  but  that  their  opponents  would  be 
completely  crushed  and  broken  to  pieces  by  an 
attack  of  so  many  cavalry  at  once.  When  the 
signal  for  attack  was  going  to  be  given  on  both 
sides,  Pompeius  ordered  the  legionary  soldiers  to 
stand  with  their  spears  presented  and  in  close 
order  to  wait  the  attack  of  the  enemy  till  they  were 
within  a  spear's  throw.  But  Caesar  says  that  here 
also  Pompeius  made  a  mistake,  not  knowing  that 
the  first  onset  accompanied  with  running  and 
impetuosity  gives  force  to  the  blows,  and  at  the 
same  time  fires  the  courage  which  is  thus  &nned 
in  every  way.  As  Caesar  was  about  to  move  his 
phalanx  and  was  going  into  action,  the  first  centu- 
rion that  he  spied  was  a  man  who  was  &ithful  to 
him  and  experienced  in  war,  and  was  encouraging 
those  under  his  command  and  urging  them  to 
vigorous  exertion.  Caesar  addressing  him  by  name 
•aid,  "  What  hopes  have  we,  Caius  Crassinius,  and 
how  are  our  men  as   to  courage?"     Crassinius 
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stretching  out  his  right  hand  and  calling  out  aloud, 
said,  "  We  shall  have  a  splendid  victor}',  Caesar ; 
for  you  will  praise  me  whether  I  survive  the  day 
or  die."  Saying  this  he  was  the  first  to  Mi  on  the 
enemy  at  his  full  speed  and  carrying  with  him  the 
hundred  and  twenty  soldiers  who  were  under  his 
command.  Having  cut  through  the  first  rank,  he 
was  advancing  with  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy 
and  was  driving  them  from  their  ground,  when  he 
was  stopped  by  a  blow  from  a  sword  through  the 
mouth,  and  the  point  came  out  at  the  back  of  his 
neck. 

45.  The  infiintry  having  thus  rushed  together 
in  the  centre  and  being  engaged  in  the  struggle, 
the  cavalry  of  Pompeius  proudly  advanced  from 
the  wing,  extending  their  companies  to  enclose 
Caesar's  right;  but  before  they  fell  upon  the 
enemy,  the  cohorts  sprang  forward  from  among 
Caesar's  troops,  not,  according  to  the  usual  fashion 
of  war,  throwing  their  spears  nor  yet  holding  them 
in  their  hands  and  aiming  at  the  thighs  and  legs 
of  the  enemy,  but  pushing  them  against  their  eyes 
and  wounding  them  in  the  face ;  and  they  had  been 
instructed  to  do  this  by  Caesar  who  was  confident 
that  men  who  had  no  great  familiarity  with  battles 
or  wounds,  and  were  young  and  very  proud  of  their 
beauty  and  youth,  would  dread  such  wounds  and 
would  not  keep  their  ground  both  through  fear  of 
the  present  danger  and  the  future  disfigurement. 
And  it  turned  out  so ;  for  they  could  not  stand  the 
spears  being  pushed  up  at  them  nor  did  they  ven* 
ture  to  look  at  the  iron  that  was  presented  against 
their  eyes,  but  they  turned  away  and  covered  their 
fiuses  to  save  them ;  and  at  last  having  thus  thrown 
themselves  into   confusion   they  turned  to  fiight 
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most  disgracefully  and  ruined  the  whole  cause.  For 
those  who  had  defeated  the  cavalry,  imroediately  sur- 
rounded the  infantry  and  fiJling  on  them  in  the  rear 
began  to  cut  them  down.  But  when  Fompeius  saw 
from  the  other  wing  the  cavalry  dispersed  in  flight, 
he  was  no  longer  the  same,  nor  did  he  recollect 
that  he  was  Fompeius  Magnus,  but  more  like  a 
man  who  was  deprived  of  his  understanding  by  the 
god  than  anything  else  he  retired  without  speak- 
ing a  word  to  his  tent  and  sitting  down  awaited 
the  result,  until  the  route  becoming  general  the 
enemy  were  assailing  the  ramparts,  and  fighting 
with  those  who  defended  them.  Then  as  if  he  had 
recovered  his  senses  and  uttering  only  these  words, 
as  it  is  reported,  ^'  What  even  to  the  ramparts !" 
he  put  off  his  military  and  general's  dress,  and 
taking  one  suited  for  a  fugitive  stole  away. 
But  what  fortunes  he  afterward^  had,  and  how  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  Aegyptians  and  was  mur- 
dered, I  shall  tell  in  the  Life  of  Fompeius. 

46.  When  Caesar  entered  the  camp  of  Fom- 
peius and  saw  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  already 
killed  and  the  slaughter  still  going  on  among  the 
living,  he  said  with  a  groan :  They  would  have  it 
so ;  they  brought  me  into  such  a  critical  position 
that  I  Caius  Caesar  who  have  been  successful  in  the 
greatest  wars,  should  have  been  condemned,  if  I 
had  disbanded  my  troops.  Asinius  Follio  says 
that  Caesar  uttered  these  words  on  that  occasion 
in  Latin,  and  that  he  wrote  tt)em  down  in  Greek. 
He  also  says  that  the  chief  part  of  those  who  were 
killed  were  slaves,  and  they  were  kiHed  when  the 
camp  was  taken  ;  and  that  not  more  than  six  thou- 
sand soldiers  fell.  Of  those  who  were  taken  pri- 
^ners  Caesar  drafted  most  into  his  legions ;  and  lie 
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pardoned  many  men  Qf  distinction,  among  whom 
was  Brutus,  who  afterwards  murdered  him.  Caesar 
is  said  to  have  been  very  much  troubled  at  his  not 
being-  found,  but  when  Brutus  who  had  escaped 
unhurt  presented  himself  to  Caesar,  he  was  greatly 
pleased. 

47.  There  were  many  prognostics  of  the  victory, 
but  the  most  remarkable  is  that  which  is  reported 
as  having  appeared  at  Tralles.  In  the  temple  of 
Victory  there  stood  a  statue  of  Caesar,  and  the 
g^und  about  it  was  naturally  firm  and  the  surface 
was  also  paved  with  hard  stone ;  from  this,  they 
say,  there  sprung  up  a  palm  tree  by  the  pedestal 
of  the  statue.  In  Patavium,  Caius  Cornelius  a 
man  who  had  reputation  for  his  skill  in  divination, 
a  fellow-citizen  and  acquaintance  of  Livius  the 
historian,  happened  to  be  sitting  that  day  to  watch 
the  birds.  And  first  of  all,  as  Livius  says,  he  dis- 
covered the  time  of  the  battle,  and  he  said  to  those 
who  were  present  that  the  affkir  was  now  deciding 
and  the  men  were  going  into  action.  Looking  again 
and  observing  the  signs  he  sprung  up  with  enthu- 
siasm and  called  out,  ^'You  conquer,  Caesar." 
The  bystanders  being  surprised,  he  took  the  chap- 
let  from  his  head  and  said  with  an  oath,  that  he 
would  not  put  it  on  again  till  facts  had  confirmed 
his  art.     Livius  affirms  that  these  things  were  so. 

48.  Caesar  after  giving  the  Thessalians  their 
liberty  in  consideration  of  his  victory,  pursued 
Pompeius.  On  reaching  Asia  he  made  the  Cni- 
dians  free  to  please  Theopompus,  the  collector  of 
mythi,  and  he  remitted  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia  the  third  of  their  taxes.  Arriving  at  Alex- 
andria after  the  death  of  Pompeius,  he  turned 
away  from  Theodotus  who  brought  him  the  bead 
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of  Fompeius,  but  he  received  his  seal  ring  and  shed 
tears  over  it.  All  the  companions  and  intimate 
friends  of  Pompeius  who  were  rambling  about  tbe 
country  and  had  been  taken  by  the  King,  he  treated 
well  and  gained  over  to  himself.  He  wrote  to  his 
friends  in  Rome,  that  the  chief  and  the  sweetest 
pleasure  that  he  derived  from  his  victory,  was  to 
be  able  to  pardon  any  of  those  citizens  who  had 
fought  against  him.  As  to  the  war  there,  some 
say  that  it  might  have  been  avoided  and  that  it 
broke  out  in  consequence  of  his  passion  for  Cleo- 
patra and  was  discreditable  to  him  and  hazardous ; 
but  others  blame  the  Eang*s  party  and  chiefly  the 
eunuch  Pothinus,  who  possessed  the  chief  power 
and  having  lately  cut  off  Pompeius  and  driven  out 
Cleopatra,  was  now  secretly  plotting  against  Cae- 
sar ;  and  on  this  account  they  say  that  Caesar  from 
that  time  passed  the  nights  in  drinking  in  order  to 
protect  himself.  But  in  his  public  conduct  Po- 
thinus was  unbearable,  for  he  both  said  and  did 
many  things  to  bring  odium  on  Caesar  and  to  in- 
sult him.  While  measuring  out  to  the  soldiers 
the  worst  and  oldest  com  he  told  them  they  must 
be  satisfied  with  it  and  be  thankful,  as  they  were 
eating  what  belonged  to  others ;  and  at  the  meals 
he  used  only  wooden  and  earthen  vessels,  alleging 
that  Caesar  had  got  all  the  gold  and  silver  vessels 
in  payment  for  a  debt.  For  the  &ther  of  the  then 
King  owed  Caesar  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifly  times  ten  thousand,  of  which  Caesar 
had  remitted  the  seven  hundred  and  fifly  to  the 
King's  Sons  before,  but  he  now  claimed  the  one 
thousand  to  maintain  his  army  with.  Upon  Po- 
thinus now  bidding  him  take  his  departure  and 
attend  to  his  important  affairs  and  that  he  should 
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ai^erwards  receive  his  money  back  with  thanks, 
Caesar  said,  that  least  of  all  people  did  he  want 
the  Egyptians  as  advisers,  and  he  secretly  sent  for 
Cleopatra  from  the  country. 

49.  Cleopatra  taking  Apollodorus  the  Sicilian 
alone  of  all  her  ^ends  with  her  and  getting  into  a 
small  boat  approached  the  palace  as  it  was  grow- 
ing dark ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  escape 
notice  in  any  other  way,  she  got  into  a  bed  sack 
and  laid  herself  out  at  full  length,  and  Apollo- 
dorus tying  the  sack  together  with  a  cord  carried 
her  through  the  doors  to  Caesar.  Caesar  is  said 
to  have  been  first  captivated  by  this  device  of 
Cleopatra,  which  showed  a  daring  temper,  and 
being  completely  enslaved  by  his  intercourse  with 
her  and  her  attractions,  he  brought  about  an  ac- 
commodation between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother 
on  the  terms  of  her  being  associated  with  him  in 
the  kingdom.  A  feast  was  held  to  celebrate  the 
recmiciliation,  during  which  a  slave  of  Caesar,  his 
barber,  owing  to  his  timidity  in  which  he  had  no 
equal,  leaving  nothing  unscrutinized,  and  listening 
and  making  himself  very  busy,  found  out  that  a 
plot  against  Caesar  was  forming  by  Achillas  the 
general  and  Fothinus  the  eunuch.  Caesar  being 
made  acquainted  with  their  design,  placed  a  guard 
around  the  apartment,  and  put  Fothinus  to  death. 
Achillas  escaped  to  the  camp  and  raised  about 
Caesar  a  dangerous  and  difficult  war  for  one  who 
with  so  few  troops  had  to  resist  so  large  a  city  and 
force.  In  this  contest  the  first  danger  that  he  had 
to  encounter  was  being  excluded  from  water,  for 
the  canals  were  dammed  up  by  the  enemy ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  an  attempt  being  made  to  cut  off 
his  fleet,  he  was  compelled  to  repel  the  danger 
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with  fire,  which  spreading  from  the  arsenals  to  the 
large  library  destroyed  it ;  and  in  the  third  place  in 
the  battle  near  the  Pharus  he  leaped  down  from  the 
mound  into  a  small  boat  and  went  to  aid  the  com- 
batants ;  but  as  the  Egyptians  were  coming  against 
him  from  all  quarters,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
sea  and  swam  away  with  gpreat  difficulty.  On  this 
occasion  it  is  said  that  he  had  many  papers  in  his 
hands,  and  that  he  did  not  let  them  go,  though  the 
enemy  were  throwing  missiles  at  him  and  he  had  to 
dive  under  the  water,  but  holding  the  papers  above 
the  water  with  one  hand,  he  swam  with  the  other ; 
but  the  boat  was  sunk  immediately.  At  last,  when 
the  king  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  Caesar  at- 
tacked and  dented  them  in  a  battle  in  which 
many  fell  and  the  king  himself  disappeared.  Leaving 
Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt,  who  shortly  after  gave 
birth  to  a  child  that  she  had  by  Caesar,  which  the 
Alexandrines  named  Caesarion,  he  marched  to  Syria. 
50.  From  Syria  continuing  his  march  through 
Asia  he  heard  that  Domitius  had  been  defeated  by 
Pharnaces  son  of  Mithridates  and  had  fled  from 
Pontus  with  a  few  men  ;  and  that  Pharnaces  who 
used  his  victory  without  any  moderation,  and  was  in 
possession  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  also  coveted 
Armenia  called  the  Little  and  was  stirring  up  all 
the  kings  and  tetrarchs  in  this  part.  Accordingly 
Caesar  forthwith  advanced  against  the  man  with 
three  legions  and  fighting  a  great  battle  near  Zela 
drove  Pharnaces  in  flight  from  Pontus,  and  oom- 
pletely  destroyed  his  army.  In  reporting  to  one  of 
his  friends  at  Rome,  Amantius,  the  celerity  and 
rapidity  of  this  battle  he  wrote  only  three  words :  I 
came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.  In  the  Roman  lan- 
guage the  three  words  ending  in  the  like  form  of 
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verb    have  a  brevity  *  which   is    not  without  its 
effect. 

51.  After  this  passing  over  to  Italy  he  went  up 
to  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  which  he  had 
been  chosen  Dictator  the  second  time,  though  that 
office  had  never  before  been  for  a  whole  year  ;  and 
he  was  elected  consul  for  the  following  year.  He 
was  much  blamed  about  a  mutiny  what  broke  out 
among  the  soldiers  in  which  they  killed  two  men 
of  Praetorian  rank,  Cosconius  and  Galba,  because 
he  reproved  his  men  no  further  than  by  calling 
them  Citizens  instead  of  Soldiers,  and  he  gave  to 
each  of  them  a  thousand  drachmae  and  allotted  to 
them  much  land  in  Italy.  He  also  bore  the  blame 
of  the  madness  of  Dolabella,  the  covetousness  of 
Amantius,  and  the  drunkenness  of  Antonius,  and 
the  greedy  tricks  of  Corfinius  in  getting  the  house 
of  Pompeius  and  his  building  it  over  again  as  if  it 
were  not  fit  for  him :  for  the  Eomans  were  an- 
noyed at  these  things.  But  Caesar  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  though  he  was  not  ignorant  of  these 
things  and  did  not  approve  of  them,  "was  compelled 
to  employ  such  men  in  his  service. 

52.  As  Cato  and  Scipio  after  the  battle  near 
Pbarsalus  had  fled  to  Libya,  and  there  with  the 
assistance  of  King  Juba  got  together  a  consider- 
able force,  Caesar  determined  to  go  against  them ; 
and  about  the  winter  solstice  passing  over  to  Sicily 
and  wishing  to  cut  off  from  the  officers  about  him 
all  hopes  of  delay  and  tarrying  there,  he  placed 
his  own  tent  on  the  margin  of  the  waves,  and  as 
soon  as  there  was  a  wind  he  went  on  board  and 
set  sail  with  three  thousand  foot-soldiers  and  a  few 
horsemen.  Having  landed  them  unobserved  he 
embarked  again,  for  he  was  under  some  apprehension 
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about  the  larger  part  of  his  force;  and  having 
fallen  in  with  it  on  the  sea  he  conducted  all  to  the 
camp.  Now  there  was  with  him  in  the  army  a 
man  in  other  respects  contemptible  enough  and  of 
no  note,  but  of  the  family  of  the  Africani,  and  his 
name  was  Scipio  Sallutio;  and  as  Caesar  heard 
that  the  enemy  relied  on  a  certain  old  oracular 
answer,  that  it  was  always  the  privilege  of  the 
family  of  the  Scipios  to  conquer  in  Libya,  either  to 
show  his  contempt  of  Scipio  as  a  general  by  a  kind 
of  joke,  or  because  he  really  wished  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  omen  himself  (it  is  difficult  to  say 
which),  he  used  to  place  this  Sallutio  in  the  front  of 
the  battles  as  if  he  were  the  leader  of  the  army;  for 
Caesar  was  often  compelled  to  engage  with  the 
enemy  and  to  seek  a  battle,  there  being  neither  suffi- 
cient supply  of  corn  for  the  men  nor  fodder  for  the 
animals,  but  they  were  compelled  to  take  the  sea- 
weed after  washing  off  the  salt  and  mixing  a  little 
grass  with  it  by  way  of  sweetening  it,  and  so  to 
feed  their  horses.  For  the  Numidians  by  continually 
showing  themselves  in  great  numbers  and  suddenly 
appearing  kept  possession  of  the  country ;  and  on 
one  occasion  while  the  horsemen  of  Caesar  were 
amusing  themselves  with  a  Libyan  who  was  exhi- 
biting to  them  his  skill  in  dancing  and  playing^  on 
a  flute  at  the  same  time  in  a  surprising  manner,  and 
the  men  pleased  with  the  sight  were  sitting  on  the 
ground  and  the  boys  holding  their  horses,  the  enemy 
suddenly  coming  round  and  fiJling  upon  them 
killed  some  and  entered  the  camp  together  with  the 
rest  who  fled  in  disord^ly  haste.  And  if  Caesar 
himself  and  Asinius  Pollio  had  not  come  out  of 
the  camp  to  help  the  men,  and  checked  the  pursuit, 
the  war  would  have  been  at  an  end.     In  another 
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battle  also  the  enemy  had  the  advantage  in  the  en- 
counter, on  which  occasion  it  is  said  that  Caesar 
seizing  by  the  neck  the  man  who  bore  the  eagle 
and  was  running  away,  turned  him  round,  and 
said,  There  Is  the  enemy. 

53.  However  Scipio  was  encouraged  by  these 
advantages  to  hazard  a  decisive  battle  ;  and  leav- 
ing Afranius  and  Juba  encamped  each  separately 
at  a  short  distance,  he  commenced  making  a  forti- 
fied camp  above  a  lake  near  the  city  Thapsus,  in- 
tending it  a  place  for  the  whole  army  to  sally  forth 
from  to  battle  and  a  place  of  refuge  also.  While 
he  was  thus  employed,  Caesar  with  incredible 
speed  making  his  way  through  woody  grounds 
which  contained  certain  approaches  that  had  not 
been  observed,  surrounded  part  of  the  enemy  and 
attacked  others  in  front.  Having  put  these  to 
flight  he  availed  himself  of  the  critical  moment  and 
the  career  of  fortune,  by  means  of  which  he  cap- 
tured the  camp  of  Afranius  on  the  first  iassault,  and 
at  the  first  assault  also  he  broke  into  the  camp  of 
the  Numidians  from  which  Juba  fled;  and  in  a 
small  part  of  a  single  day  he  made  himself  master 
of  three  camps  and  destroyed  fifty  thousand  of  the 
enemy  without  losing  as  many  as  fifty  of  his  own 
men.  This  is  the  account  that  some  writers  give 
of  that  battle  ;  but  others  say  that  Caesar  was  not 
in  the  action  himself,  but  that  as  he  was  marshal^ 
ling  and  arranging  his  forces,  he  was  attacked  by 
his  usual  complaint,  and  that  perceiving  it  as 
soon  as  it  came  on,  and  before  his  senses  were  com« 
pletely  confounded  and  overpowered  by  the  ma« 
lady,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  be  convulsed^ 
be  was  carried  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  towers 
and  stayed  there  quietly.     Of  the  men  of  consular 
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and  praetorian  rank  who  escaped  from  the  battle, 
some  killed  themselves  when  they  were  being  taken, 
and  Caesar  put  many  to  death  who  were  captured. 

54.  Being  ambitious  to  take  Cato  alive  Caesar 
hastened  to  Utica,  for  Cato  was  guarding  that  city 
and  was  not  in  the  battle.  Hearing  that  Cato  had 
put  an  end  to  himself,  Caesar  was  evidently  an- 
noyed, but  for  what  reason,  is  uncertain.  How- 
ever he  said,  "  Cato,  I  grudge  you  your  death,  for 
you  also  have  grudged  me  the  preservation  of  your 
life."  But  the  work  which  he  wrote  against  Cato 
after  his  death  cannot  be  considered  an  indication 
that  he  was  mercifully  disposed  towards  him  or  in 
a  mood  to  be  easily  reconciled.  For  how  can  we 
suppose  that  he  would  have  spared  Cato  living, 
when  he  poured  out  against  him  after  he  was  dead 
so  much  indignation  ?  However  some  persons  infer 
from  his  mild  treatment  of  Cicero  and  Brutus  and 
ten  thousand  others  of  his  enemies,  that  this  dis- 
course also  was  composed  not  from  any  enmity, 
but  from  political  ambition,  for  the  following  rea- 
son. Cicero  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Cato  and  gave 
the  composition  the  title  Cato ;  and  the  discourse 
was  eagerly  read  by  many,  as  one  may  suppose, 
being  written  by  the  most  accomplished  of  orators 
on  the  noblest  subject.  This  annoyed  Caesar,  who 
considered  the  panegyric  on  a  man  whose  death 
he  had  caused  to  be  an  attack  upon  himself.  Ac- 
cordingly in  his  treatise  he  got  together  many 
charges  against  Cato;  and  the  work  is  entitled 
Anticato.  Both  compositions  have  many  admirers, 
as  well  on  account  of  Caesar  as  of  Cato. 

55,  However  on  his  return  to  Rome  from  Libya, 
in  the  first  place  Caesar  made  a  pompous  harangue 
to  the  people  about  his  victory,  in  which  he  said 
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that  he  had  conquered  a  country  large  enough  to 
supply  annually  to  the  treasury  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Attic  medimni  of  corn,  and  three  million 
litrae  of  oil.  In  the  next  place  he  celebrated  tri- 
umphs, the  Egyptian,  the  Pontic,  and  the  Libyan, 
not  of  course  for  his  victory  over  Scipio,  but  over 
Juba.  On  that  occasion  Juba  also,  the  son  of  King 
Juba,  who  was  still  an  infant,  was  led  in  the  tri- 
umphal procession,  most  fortunate  in  his  capture, 
for  from  being  a  barbarian  and  a  Numidian  he  be- 
came numbered  among  the  most  learned  of  the 
Greek  writers.  After  the  triumphs  Caesar  made 
large  presents  to  the  soldiers,  and  entertained  the 
people  with  banquets  and  spectacles,  feasting  the 
whole  population  at  once  at  twenty-two  thousand 
triclinia,  and  exhibiting  also  shows  of  gladiators 
and  naval  combats  in  honour  of  his  daughter  Julia 
who  had  been  dead  for  some  time.  After  the  shows 
a  census  was  taken,  in  which,  instead  of  the  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  former  enumera- 
tions, there  were  enrolled  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  So  much  desolation  had  the  civil 
wars  produced  and  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
people  had  been  destroyed  in  them,  not  to  reckon 
the  miseries  that  had  befallen  the  rest  of  Italy  and 
the  provinces. 

56.  All  this  being  completed,  Caesar  was  made 
consul  for  the  fourth  time  and  set  out  to  Iberia  to 
attack  the  sons  of  Pompeius,  who  were  still  young, 
but  had  got  together  a  force  of  amazing  amount 
and  displayed  a  boldness  that  showed  they  were 
worthy  to  command,  so  that  they  put  Caesar  in  the 
greatest  danger.  The  great  battle  was  fought  near 
the  city  of  Munda,  in  which  Caesar  seeing  that  his 
men   were  being  driven   from  their  ground   and 
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making  a  feeble  resistance,  ran  through  the  arms 
and  the  ranks  calling  out,  '^  If  they  had  no  sense 
of  shame,  to  take  and  deliver  him  up  to  the 
boys.*'  With  difficulty  and  after  great  exertion 
he  put  the  enemy  to  flight  and  slaughtered  above 
thirty  thousand  of  them,  but  he  lost  a  thousand 
of  his  own  best  soldiers.  On  retiring  after  the 
battle  he  said  to  his  friends,  that  he  had  often 
fought  for  victory,  but  now  for  the  first  time  he 
had  fought  for  existence.  He  gained  this  victory 
on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  Bacchus,  on  which  day 
it  is  said  that  Pompeius  Magnus  also  went  out  to 
battle ;  the  interval  was  four  years.  The  younger 
of  the  sons  of  Pompeius  escaped,  but  after  a  few 
days  Didius  brought  the  head  of  the  elder.  This 
was  the  last  war  that  Caesar  was  eng^ed  in ; 
but  the  triumph  that  was  celebrated  for  this  vic- 
tory vexed  the  Romans  more  than  anything  else. 
For  this  was  no  victory  over  foreign  leaders  nor 
yet  over  barbarian  kings,  but  Caesar  had  destroyed 
the  children  of  the  bravest  of  the  Romans  who  had 
been  unfortunate,  and  had  completely  ruined  his 
fiunily,  and  it  was  not  seemly  to  celebrate  a  tri- 
umph over  the  calamities  of  his  country  exulting 
in  these  things,  for  which  the  only  apology  both 
before  gods  and  men  was  that  they  had  been  done 
of  necessity ;  and  that  too  when  he  had  nevw  before 
sent  either  messenger  or  public  letters  to  announce  a 
victory  gained  in  the  civil  wars,  but  had  from  mo- 
tives of  delicacy  rejected  all  glory  on  that  account. 

57.  However  the  Romans  gave  way  before  the 
fortune  of  the  man  and  receiveid  the  bit,  and  consi- 
dering the  monarchy  to  be  a  respite  from  the  civil 
wars  and  miseries  they  appointed  him  dictator  for 
life.     This  was  confessedly  a  tyranny,  for  the  mo- 
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Darchy  received  in  addition  to  its  irresponsibility 
the  character  of  permanency ;  and  when  Cicero  in 
the  Senate  had  proposed  the  highest  honours  to  him, 
which  though  great  were  still  such  as  were  befitting 
a  human  being,  others  by  adding  still  further 
honours  and  vying  with  one  another  made  Caesar 
odious  and  an  object  of  dislike  even  to  those  who 
were  of  the  most  moderate  temper,  by  reason  of  the 
extravagant  and  unusual  character  of  what  was  de- 
creed ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  those  who  hated 
Caesar  cooperated  in  these  measures  no  less  than 
those  who  were  his  flatterers,  that  they  might  have 
as  many  pretexts  as  possible  against  him  and  might 
be  considered  to  make  their  attempt  upon  him  with 
the  best  grounds  of  complaint.  For  in  all  other 
respects,  after  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  he  showed 
himself  blameless ;  and  it  was  not  without  good  rea- 
son that  the  Bomans  voted  a  temple  to  Clemency 
to  commemorate  his  moderate  measures.  For 
he  pardoned  many  of  those  who  had  fought  against 
him,  and  to  some  he  even  gave  offices  and  honours, 
as  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  both  of  whom  were 
Praetors.  He  also  did  not  allow  the  statues  of 
Pompeius  to  remain  thrown  down,  but  he  set  them 
up  again,  on  which  Cicero  said  that  by  erecting 
the  statues  of  Pompeius,  Caesar  had  firmly  fixed  his 
own.  When  his  friends  urged  him  to  have  guards 
and  many  offered  t)ieir  services  for  this  purpose,  he 
would  not  consent,  and  he  said,  that  it  was  better  to 
die  at  once  than  to  be  always  expecting  death.  But 
for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  himself  with  the 
afioctioq  of  the  Romans  as  the  noblest  and  also 
the  securest  protection,  he  again  courted  the 
people  with  banquets  and  distribution  of  corn,  and 
the  soldiers  with   the  foundation  of  colonies,  of 
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which  the  most  conspicuous  were  Carthage  and 
Corinth,  to  both  of  which  it  happened  that  their 
former  capture  and  their  present  restoration  oc- 
curred at  once  and  at  the  same  time. 

58.  To  some  of  the  nobles  he  promised  consul- 
ships and  praetorships  for  the  future,  and  others  he 
pacified  with  certain  other  offices  and  honours^  and 
he  gave  hopes  to  all,  seeking  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  ruled  over  them  with  their  own  consent,  so  that 
when  Maximus  the  consid  died,  he  appointed 
Caninius  Revilius  consul  for  the  one  day  that  still 
remained  of  the  term  of  office.  When  many  per- 
sons were  going,  as  was  usual,  to  salute  the  new 
consul  and  to  form  part  of  his  train  Cicero  said, 
We  must  make  haste,  or  the  man  will  have  gone 
out  of  office.  Caesar's  great  success  did  not  divert 
his  natural  inclination  for  great  deeds  and  his  am- 
bition to  the  enjoyment  of  that  for  which  he  had 
laboured,  but  serving  as  fuel  and  incentives  to  the 
future  bred  in  him  designs  of  greater  things  and 
love  of  new  glory,  as  if  he  had  used  up  what  he 
had  already  acquired ;  and  the  passion  was  nothing 
else  than  emulation  of  himself  as  if  he  were  an- 
other person,  and  a  kind  of  rivalry  between  what  he 
intended  and  what  he  had  accomplished  ;  and  his 
propositions  and  designs  were  to  march  against  the 
Farthians,  and  after  subduing  them  and  marching 
through  Hyrcania  and  along  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  Caucasus  and  so  encompassing  the  Euxine  to 
invade  Scythia  and  afler  having  overrun  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Germans  and  Germany  itself 
to  return  through  Gaul  to  Italy,  and  so  to  complete 
his  circle  of  the  empire  which  would  be  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  ocean.  During  this  expedition 
he  intended  also  to  dig  through   the  Corinthian 
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Isthmus,  and  he  had  already  commissioned  Anienus 
to  superintend  the  work ;  and  to  receive  the  Tiber 
immediately  below  the  city  in  a  deep  cut  and  giv- 
ing it  a  bend  towards  Circaeum  to  make  it  enter 
the  sea  by  Tarracina,  with  the  view  of  giving  secu- 
rity and  facility  to  those  who  came  to  Borne  for 
the  purpose  of  trade :  besides  this  he  designed  to 
draw  off  the  water  from  the  marshes  about  Pomen- 
tium  and  Setia  and  to  make  them  solid  ground 
which  would  employ  many  thousands  of  men  in  the 
cultivation;  and  where  the  sea  was  nearest  to 
Rome  he  designed  to  place  barriers  to  it  by  means 
of  moles,  and  after  clearing  away  the  hidden  rocks 
and  dangerous  places  on  the  shore  of  Ostia  to  make 
harbours  and  naval  stations  which  should  give  se^ 
curity  to  the  extensive  shipping.  And  all  these 
thin^  were  in  preparation. 

59.  But  the  arrangement  of  the  Xalendar  and 
the  correction  of  the  irregularity  in  the  reckoning 
of  time  were  handled  by  him  skilfully,  and  being 
completed  were  of  the  most  varied  utility.  For  it 
was  not  only  in  very  antient  times  that  the  Romans 
had  the  periods  of  the  moon  in  confusion  with  re- 
spect to  the  year,  so  that  the  feasts  and  festivals 
gradually  changing  at  last  fell  out  in  opposite  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  but  even  with  respect  to  the  solar 
year  at  that  time  nobody  kept  any  reckoning  ex- 
cept the  priests,  who  as  they  alone  knew  the  proper 
time,  all  of  a  sudden  and  when  nobody  expected  it, 
would  insert  the  intercalary  month  named  Merce- 
donius,  which  King  Numa  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  intercalate,  thereby  devising  a  remedy, 
which  was  slight  and  would  extend  to  no  great  pe- 
riod, for  the  irregularity  in  the  recurrence  of  the 
times,  as  I  have  explained  in  the  life  of  Numa* 
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But  Caesar  laying  the  problem  before  the  ablest 
philosophers  and  mathematicians,  from  the  methods 
that  were  laid  before  him  compounded  a  correction 
of  his  own  which  was  more  exact,  which  the  Bo- 
mans  use  to  the  present  time  and  are  considered  to 
be  in  less  error  than  other  nations  as  to  the  in- 
equality. However  even  this  furnished  matter  for 
complaint  to  those  wiio  envied  him  and  disliked 
his  power;  for  Cicero  the  orator,  as  it  is  said, 
when  some  observed  that  Lyra  would  rise  to- 
morrow, "Yes,"  he  replied,  ** pursuant  to  the 
Edict,"  nDteaning  that  men  admitted  even  this  by 
compulsion. 

60.  But  the  most  manifest  and  deadly  hatred 
towards  him  was  produced  by  his  desire  of  kingly 
power,  which  to  the  many  was  the  first,  and  to 
those  who  had  long  nourished  a  secret  hatred  of 
him  the  most  specious  cause.  And  indeed  those 
who  were  contriving  this  honour  for  Caesar  spread 
about  a  certain  report  among  the  people,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Sibylline  writings  it  appeared  that 
Parthia  could  be  conquered  by  the  Romans  if  they 
advanced  against  it  with  a  king,  but  otherwise 
could  not  be  assailed.  And  as  Caesar  was  going 
down  from  Alba  to  the  city,  they  ventured  to  salute 
him  as  King,  but  as  the  people  showed  their  dissatis- 
faction, Caesar  was  disturbed  and  said  that  he  was 
not  called  King  but  Caesar ;  and  as  hereupon  there 
was  a  general  silence,  he  passed  along  with  no  gresi 
cheerfulness  nor  good  humour  on  his  countenance. 
When  some  extravagant  honours  had  been  decreed 
to  him  in  the  Senate,  it  happened  that  he  was  sit- 
ting above  the  Rostra,  and  when  the  consuls  and 
praetors  approached  with  all  the  Senate  behind 
them,  without  rising  from  his  seat,  bu,t  justas  if  he 
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were  transacting  business  with  private  persons,  he 
answered  that  the  honours  required  rather  to  be 
contracted  than  enlarged.  This  annoyed  not  the 
Senate  only,  but  the  people  also,  who  considered 
that  the  State  was  insulted  in  the  persons  of  the 
Senate ;  and  those  who  were  not  obliged  to  stay 
went  away  forthwith  with  countenance  greatly 
downcaA^  so  that  Caesar  perceiving  it  forthwith 
went  home,  and  as  he  threw  his  cloak  from  his 
shoulders  he  called  out  to  his  friends,  that  he  was 
ready  to  offer  his  throat  to  any  one  who  wished  to 
kill  him ;  but  afterwards  he  alleged  his  disease  as 
an  excuse  for  his  behaviour,  saying  that  persons 
who  are  so  affected  cannot  usually  keep  their  senses 
steady  when  they  address  a  multitude  standing, 
but  that  the  senses  being  speedily  convulsed  and 
whirling  about  bring  on  giddiness  and  are  over- 
powered. However  the  fact  was  not  so,  for  it  is 
said  that  he  was  very  desirous  to  rise  up  when  the 
Senate  came,  but  was  checked  by  one  of  his  friends 
or  rather  one  of  his  flatterers,  Cornelius  Balbus, 
who  said,  "  Will  you  not  remember  that  you  are 
Caesar,  and  will  you  not  allow  yourself  to  be  ho- 
noured as  a  superior  ?  " 

61.  There  was  added  to  these  causes  of  offence 
the  insult  offered  to  the  tribunes.  It  was  the  festi- 
val of  the  Lupercalia,  about  which  many  writers 
say  that  it  was  originally  a  festival  of  the  shepherds 
and  had  also  some  relationship  to  the  Arcadian 
Lycaea.  On  this  occasion  many  of  the  young 
nobles  and  magistrates  run  through  the  city  without 
their  toga,  and  for  sport  and  to  make  laughter 
strike  those  whom  they  meet  with  strips  of  hide 
that  have  the  hair  on ;  many  women  of  rank  also 
purposely  put  themselves  in  the  way  and  present 
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their  hands  to  be  struck  like  children  at  school, 
being  persuaded  that  this  is  favourable  to  easy  par- 
turition for  those  who  are  pregnant,  and  to  con- 
ception for  those  who  are  barren.  Caesar  was  a 
spectator  being  seated  at  the  Bostra  on  a  golden 
chair  in  a  triumphal  robe  ;  and  Antonius  was  one 
of  those  who  ran  in  the  sacred  race,  for  he  was 
consul.  Accordingly  when  he  entered  th%  Forom 
and  the  crowd  made  way  for  him,  he  presented  to 
Caesar  a  diadem  which  he  carried  surrounded  with 
a  crown  of  bay ;  and  there  was  a  clapping  of  hands, 
not  loud,  but  slight,  which  had  been  already  con- 
certed. When  Caesar  put  away  the  diadem  from 
him  all  the  people  clapped  their  hands,  and  when 
Antonius  presented  it  s^in,  only  a  few  clapped ; 
but  when  Caesar  declined  to  receive  it,  again  all 
the  people  applauded.  The  experiment  having  thus 
failed,  Caesar  rose  and  ordered  the  crown  to  be 
carried  to  the  Capitol.  But  as  Caesar's  statues 
were  seen  crowned  with  royal  diadems,  two  of  the 
tribunes,  Flavins  and  MaruUus  went  up  to  them 
and  pulled  off  the  diadems,  and  having  discovered 
those  who  had  been  the  first  to  salute  Caesar  as 
king  they  led  them  off  to  prison.  The  people  fol- 
lowed clapping  their  hands  and  calling  the  tribunes 
Bruti,  because  it  was  Brutus  who  put  down  the 
kingly  power  and  placed  the  sovereignty  in  the 
Senate  and  people  instead  of  its  being  in  the  hands 
of  one  man.  Caesar  being  irritated  at  this  de- 
prived Flavins  and  Marullus  of  their  office,  and 
while  rating  them  he  also  insulted  the  people  by 
frequently  calling  the  tribunes  Bruti  and  Cumaei. 
62.  In  this  state  of  afiairs  the  many  turned  to 
Marcus  Brutus,  who  on  his  fiither's  side  was  consi- 
dered to  be  a  descendant  of  the  antient  Brutus,  and 
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on  his  mother's  side  belonged  to  the  Servilii,  another 
distinguished  house,  and  he  was  the  son-in-law  and 
nephew  of  Cato.  The  honours  and  favours  which 
Brutus  had  received  from  Caesar  dulled  him 
towards  attempting  of  his  own  proper  motion  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchical  power ;  for  not  only 
was  his  life  saved  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  after 
the  route  of  Pompeius,  and  many  of  his  friends  also 
at  his  entreaty,  but  besides  this  he  had  great  credit 
with  Caesar.  He  had  also  received  among  those 
who  then  held  the  praetorship  the  chief  ofBce,  and 
he  was  to  be  consul  in  the  fourth  year  from  that 
time,  having  been  preferred  to  Cassias  who  was  a 
rival  candidate.  For  it  is  said  that  Caesar  observed 
that  Cassius  urged  better  grounds  of  preference, 
but  that  he  could  not  pass  over  Brutus.  And  on 
one  occasion  when  some  persons  were  calumniating 
Brutus  to  him,  at  a  time  when  the  conspiracy  was 
really  forming,  he  would  not  listen  to  them,  but 
touching  his  body  with  his  band  he  said  to  the  ac- 
cusers, ''  Brutus  waits  for  this  dry  skin,"  by  which 
he  intended  to  signify  that  Brutus  was  worthy  of 
the  power  for  his  merits,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
power  would  not  be  ungrateful  and  a  villain.  Now 
those  who  were  eager  for  the  change  and  who 
looked  up  to  him  alone  or  him  as  the  chief  per- 
son, did  not  venture  to  speak  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  by  night  they  used  to  fill  the  tribunal  and 
the  seat  on  which  he  sat  when  discharging  his 
functions  as  praetor,  with  writings,  most  of  which 
were  to  this  purport,  "  You  are  asleep,  Brutus," 
and  '^You  are  not  Brutus."  By  which  Cassius 
perceiving  that  his  ambition  was  somewhat  stirred 
urged  him  more  than  he  had  done  before  and 
pricked  him  on ;   and  Cassius  himself  had  also  a 
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private  grudge  against  Caesar  for  the  reasons  which 
I  have  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Brutus.  Indeed 
Caesar  suspected  Cassius,  and  he  once  said  to  his 
friends,  "  What  think  ye  is  Cassius  aiming  at  ?  for 
my  part,  I  like  him  not  over  much  for  he  is  over 
pale."  On  the  other  hand  it  is  said  that  when  a 
rumour  reached  him,  that  Antonius  and  Dolabella 
were  plotting,  he  said,  '^  I  am  not  much  afraid  of 
these  well-fed  long-haired  fellows,  but  I  rather  fear 
those  others,  the  pale  and  thin/'  meaning  Cassius 
and  Brutus. 

63.  But  it  appears  that  destiny  is  not  so  much 
a  thing  that  gives  no  warning  as  a  thing  that  can- 
not be  avoided,  for  they  say  that  wondrous  si^ns 
and  appearances  presented  themselves.  Now  as 
to  lights  in  the  skies  and  sounds  by  night  moving 
in  various  directions  and  solitary  birds  descending 
into  the  Forum,  it  is  perhaps  not  worth  while  re- 
cording these  with  reference  to  so  important  an 
event:  but  Strabo  the  Philosopher  relates  that 
many  men  all  of  fire  were  seen  contending  against 
one  another,  and  that  a  soldier's  slave  emitted  a 
great  fiame  from  his  hand  and  appeared  to  the 
spectators  to  be  burning,  but  when  the  flame  went 
out,  the  man  had  sustained  no  harm ;  and  while 
Caesar  himself  was  sacrificing,  the  heart  of  the 
victim  could  not  be  found,  and  this  was  considered 
a  bad  omen,  for  naturally  an  animal  without  a 
heart  cannot  exist.  The  following  stories  also  are 
told  by  many ;  that  a  certain  seer  warned  him  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  great  danger  on  that  day 
of  the  month  of  March,  which  the  Romans  call 
the  Ides  ;  and  when  the  day  had  arrived,  as  Caesar 
was  going  to  the  Senate-house,  he  saluted  the  seer 
and  jeered  him  saying,  "  Well,  the  Ides  of  March 
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are  come  ;"  but  the  seer  mildly  replied,  "  Yes,  they 
are  come,  but  they  are  not  yet  over."  The  day. 
before,  when  Marcus  Lepidus  was  entertaining 
him,  he  chanced  to  be  signing  some  letters,  ac- 
cording to  his  habit,  while  he  was  reclining  at 
table ;  and  the  conversation  having  turned  on  what 
kind  of  death  was  the  best,  before  any  one  could 
give  an  opinion  he  called  out.  That  which  is  un- 
expected. After  this  while  he  was  sleeping,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  do,  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  all 
the  doors  and  windows  in  the  house  flew  open  at 
once,  and  being  startled  by  the  noise  and  the 
brightness  of  the  moon  which  was  shining  down 
upon  him,  he  observed  that  Calpurnia  was  in  a  deep 
slumber,  but  was  uttering  indistinct  words  and  in- 
articulate groans  in  the  midst  of  her  sleep ;  and 
indeed  she  was  dreaming  that  she  held  her  murdered 
husband  in  her  arms  and  was  weeping  over  him. 
Others  say  this  was  not  the  vision  that  Calpurnia 
had,  but  the  following:  there  was  attached  to 
Caesar's  house  by  way  of  ornament  and  distinction 
pursuant  to  a  vote  of  the  Senate  an  acroterium,  as 
Livius  says,  and  Calpurnia  in  her  dream  seeing 
this  tumbling  down  lamented  and  wept.  When 
day  came  accordingly  she  entreated  Caesar,  if  it 
was  possible,  not  to  go  out,  and  to  put  off  the 
meeting  of  the  Senate ;  but  if  he  paid  no  regard  to 
her  dreams,  she  urged  him  to  inquire  by  other 
modes  of  divination  and  by  sacrifices  about  the 
future.  tJaesar  also,  as  it  seems,  had  some  suspi- 
cion and  fear;  for  he  had  never  before  detected 
in  Calpurnia  any  womanish  superstition,  and  now 
he  saw  that  she  was  much  disturbed.  And  when 
the  seers  also  after  sacrificing  many  victims  re- 
ported to  him  that  the  omens  were  unfavourable. 
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he  detennined  to  send  Antonius  to  dismiss  the 
Senate. 

64.  In  the  mean  time  Decimus  BrutnSy  sur- 
named  Albinus,  who  was  in  such  £iyour  with 
Caesar  that  he  was  made  in  his  will  his  second  heir, 
but  was  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  with  the  other 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  being  afraid  that  if  Caesar 
escaped  that  day,  the  afiair  might  become  known, 
ridiculed  the  seers  and  chided  Caesar  for  giving 
cause  for  blame  and  censure  to  the  Senate  who 
would  consider  themselves  insulted :  he  said,  That 
the  Senate  had  met  at  his  bidding  and  that  they 
were  all  ready  to  pass  a  decree,  that  he  should  be 
proclaimed  King  of  the  provinces  out  of  Italy  and 
should  wear  a  diadem  whenever  he  visited  the  rest 
of  the  earth  and  sea ;  but  if  any  one  shall  tell  them 
when  they  are  taking  their  seats,  to  be  gone  now 
and  to  come  again,  when  Calpurnia  shall  have  had 
better  dreams,  what  may  we  not  expect  to  be  said 
by  those  who  envy  you  ?  or  who  will  listen  to  your 
friends  when  they  say  that  this  is  not  slavery  and 
tyranny ;  but  if,  he  continued,  you  are  fully  re- 
solved to  consider  the  day  inauspicious,  it  is  better 
for  you  to  go  yourself  and  address  the  Senate  and 
then  to  adjourn  the  business.  As  he  said  this 
Brutus  took  Caesar  by  the  hand  and  began  to  lead 
him  forth :  and  he  had  gone  but  a  little  way  from 
the  door,  when  a  slave  belonging  to  another  p^- 
son,  who  was  eager  to  get  at  Caesar  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  press  and  numbers  about  hini^  rushing 
into  the  house  delivered  himself  up  to  Calpurnia 
and  told  her  to  keep  him  till  Caesar  returned,  for 
he  had  important  things  to  communicate  to  him. 

65.  Artemidorus,  a  Cnidian  by  birth,  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  philosophy,   which  had  brought 
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him  into  the  familiarity  of  Qome  of  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  Brutus,  so  that  he  knew  the 
greater  part  of  what  was  going  on,  came  and 
brought  in  a  small  roll  the  information  which  he 
intended  to  communicate  ;  but  observing  that  Cae- 
sar gave  each  roll  as  he  received  it  to  the  attend- 
ants about  him,  he  came  very  near,  and  said,  <^  This 
you  alone  should  read,  Caesar,  and  read  it  soon ; 
for  it  is  about  weighty  matters  which  concern 
you."  Accordingly  Caesar  received  the  roll,  but 
he  was  prevented  from  reading  it  by  the  number 
of  people  who  came  in  his  way,  though  he  made 
several  attempts,  and  he  entered  the  Senate  holding 
that  roll  in  his  hand  and  retaining  that  alone 
among  all  that  had  been  presented  to  him.  Some 
say  that  it  was  another  person  who  gave  him  this 
roll,  and  that  Artemidorus  did  not  even  approach 
him,  but  was  kept  from  him  all  the  way  by  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd. 

63.  Now  these  things  perchance  may  be  brought 
about  by  mere  spontaneity ;  but  the  spot  that  was 
the  scene  of  that  murder  and  struggle,  wherein 
the  Senate  was  then  assembled,  which  contained 
the  statue  of  Pompeius  aod  was  a  dedication  by 
Pompeius  and  one  of  the  ornaments  that  he  added 
to  his  theatre,  completely  proved  that  it  was  the 
work  of  some  daemon  to  guide  and  call  the  execu- 
tion of  the  deed  to  that  place.  It  is  said  also  that 
Cassius  looked  towards  the  statue  of  Pompeius 
before  the  deed  was  begun  and  silently  invoked 
it,  though  he  was  not  averse  to  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus;  but  the  critical  moment  for  the  bold 
attempt  which  was  now  come  probably  produced 
in  him  enthusiasm  and  feeling  in  place  of  his  former 
principles.     Now  Antonius  who  was  faithful  to 
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Caesar  and  a  robust  man  was  kept  on  tbe  outside 
by  Brutus  Albinus,  who  purposely  engaged  him 
in  a  long  conversation.  When  Caesar  entered,  the 
Senate  rose  to  do  him  honour,  and  some  of  the 
party  of  Brutus  stood  around  his  chair  at  the  back, 
and  others  presented  themselves  before  him,  as  if 
their  purpose  was  to  support  the  prayer  of  Tillius 
Cimber  on  behalf  of  his  exiled  brother,  and  they 
all  joined  in  entreaty  following  Caesar  as  far  as  his 
seat.  When  he  had  taken  his  seat  and  was  reject- 
ing their  entreaties,  and  as  they  urged  them  still 
more  strongly,  began  to  show  displeasure  towards 
them  individually,  Tillius  taking  hold  of  his  toga 
with  both  his  hands  pulled  it  downwards  from  the 
neck,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  attack.  Casca 
was  the  first  to  strike  him  on  the  neck  with  his 
sword  a  blow  neither  mortal  nor  severe,  for  as  was 
natural  at  the  beginning  of  so  bold  a  deed  he  was 
confused,  and  Caesar  turning  round  seized  the 
dagger  and  held  it  fBat  And  it  happened  that  at 
the  same  moment  he  who  was  struck  cried  out  in 
the  Roitian  limguage,  ''  You  vilMn  Casca,  what  are 
you  doin^  ?"  and  he  who  had  given  the  blow  cried 
out  to  his  brother  in  Greek,  "  Brother,  help."  Such 
being  the  beginning,  those  who  were  not  privy  to 
the  conspiracy  were  prevented  by  consternation 
and  horror  at  what  was  going  on  either  from  flying 
or  going  to  aid,  and  they  did  not  even  venture  to 
utter  a  word.  And  now  each  of  the  conspirators 
bared  his  sword,  and  Caesar  being  hemmed  in  all 
round,  in  whatever  direction  he  turned  meeting 
blows  and  swords  aimed  against  his  eyes  and  &ce, 
driven  about  like  a  wild  beast  was  caught  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies ;  for  it  was  arranged  that  all 
of  them  should  take  a  part  in  and  taste  of  the  deed 
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of  blood.  Accordingly  Brutus  also  gave  faim  one 
blow  in  the  groin.  It  is  said  by  some  authorities, 
that  he  defended  himself  against  the  rest,  moving 
about  his  body  hither  and  thither  and  calling  out, 
till  he  saw  that  Brutus  had  drawn  his  sword,  when 
he  pulled  his  toga  over  his  &,ce  and  offered  no 
further  resistance,  having  been  driven  either  by 
chance  or  by  the  conspirators  to  the  base  on  which 
the  statue  of  Pompeius  stood.  And  the  base  was 
drenched  with  blood,  as  if  Pompeius  was  directing 
the  vengeance  upon  his  enemy  who  was  stretched 
beneath  his  feet  and  writhing  under  his  many 
wounds  ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  received  three  and 
twenty  wounds.  Many  of  the  conspirators  were 
wounded  by  one  another,  while  they  were  aiming 
60  many  blows  against  one  body. 

67.  After  Caesar  was  killed,  though  Brutus  came 
forward  as  if  he  was  going  to  say  something  about 
the  deed,  the  Senators  without  waiting  to  listen 
rushed  through  the  door  and  making  their  escape 
filled  the  people  with  confusion  and  indescribable 
alarm,  so  that  some  closed  their  houses,  and  others 
left  their  tables  and  places  of  business,  and  while 
Bome  ran  to  the  place  to  see  what  had  happened, 
others  who  had  seen  it  ran  away.  But  Antonius 
and  Lepidus,  who  were  the  chief  friends  of  Caesar, 
stole  away  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  houses  of 
other  persons.  The  partisans  of  Brutus,  just  as 
they  were,  warm  from  the  slaughter,  and  showing 
their  bare  swords,  all  in  a  body  advanced  from  the 
Senate-house  to  the  Capitol,  not  like  men  who  were 
flying,  but  exulting  and  confident,  calling  the 
people  to  liberty  and  joined  by  the  nobles  who  met 
them.  Some  even  went  up  to  the  Capitol  with  them 
and  mingled  with  them  as  if  they  had  participated  in 
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the  deed,  and  claimed  the  credit  of  it,  among  whom 
were  Caius  Octavius  and  Lentulus  Spinther.  !But 
they  afterwards  paid  the  penalty  of  their  vanity,  for 
they  were  put  to  death  by  Antonius  and  the  young 
Caesar,  without  having  enjoyed  even  the  reputa- 
tion of  that  for  which  they  lost  their  lives,  for 
nobody  believed  that  they  had  a  share  in  the 
deed.  For  neither  did  those  who  put  them  to. 
death,  punish  them  for  what  they  did,  but  for 
what  they  wished  to  do.  On  the  next  day  Brutus 
came  down  and  addressed  the  people,  who  listened 
without  expressing  disapprobation  or  approbation 
of  what  had  been  done,  but  they  indicated  by  their 
deep  silence  that  they  pitied  Caesar  and  respected 
Brutus.  The  Senate  with  the  view  of  making  an 
amnesty  and  conciliating  all  parties,  decreed  that 
Caesar  should  be  honoured  as  a  god  and  that  not 
the  smallest  thing  should  be  disturbed  which  he 
had  settled  while  he  was  in  power ;  and  they  dis- 
tributed among  the  partisans  of  Brutus  provinces 
and  suitable  honours,  so  that  all  people  supposed 
that  affairs  were  quieted  and  had  been  settled  in 
the  best  way. 

68.  But  when  the  will  of  Caesar  was  opened  and 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had  given  to  every  Roman 
a  handsome  present,  and  they  saw  the  body,  as  it 
was  carried  through  the  Forum,  disfigured  with 
the  wounds,  the  multitude  no  longer  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  propriety  and  order,  but  heaping 
about  the  corpse  benches,  lattices  and  tables  taken 
from  the  Forum,  they  set  fire  to  it  on  the  spot  and 
burnt  it ;  then  taking  the  flaming  pieces  of  wood 
they  ran  to  the  houses  of  the  conspirators  to  fire 
them,  and  others  ran  about  the  city  in  all  directions 
seeking  for  the  men  to  seize  and  tear  them  in  pieces. 
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But  none  of  the  conspirators  came  in  their  way,  and 
they  were  all  well  protected.  One  Cinna  however, 
a  friend  of  Caesar,  happened,  as  it  is  said,  to  have 
had  a  strange  dream  the  night  before;  for  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  invited  by  CsBsar  to  sup  with 
him,  and  when  he  excused  himself,  he  was  dragged 
along  by  Caesar  by  the  hand,  against  his  will  and 
making  resistance  the  while.  Now  when  he  heard 
that  the  body  of  Caesar  was  burning  in  the  Forum, 
he  got  up  and  went  there  out  of  respect,  though  he 
was  somewhat  alarmed  at  his  dream  and  had  a  fever 
on  him.  One  of  the  multitude  who  saw  Cinna  told 
his  name  to  another  who  was  inquiring  of  him,  and 
he  again  told  it  to  a  third,  and  immediately  it 
spread  through  the  crowd,  that  this  man  was  one 
of  those  who  had  killed  Caesar ;  and  indeed  there 
was  one  of  the  conspirators  who  was  named  Cinna : 
and  taking  this  man  to  be  him  the  people  forth- 
with rushed  upon  him  and  tore  him  in  pieces  on 
the  spot.  It  was  principally  through  alarm  at  this 
that  the  partisans  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  after  a  few 
days  left  the  city.  But  what  they  did  and  suffered 
before  they  died,  is  told  in  the  Life  of  Brutus. 

69.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Caesar  was  full 
fifty-six  years  old,  having  survived  Pompeius  not 
much  more  than  four  years,  and  of  the  power  and 
dominion  which  all  through  his  life  he  pursued  at 
so  great  risk  and  barely  got  at  last,  having  reaped 
the  fruit  in  name  only,  and  with  the  glory  of  it  the 
odium  of  the  citizens.  Yet  his  great  daemon, 
which  accompanied  him  through  life,  followed  him 
even  when  he  was  dead,  the  avenger  of  his  murder, 
through  every  land  and  sea  hunting  and  tracking 
out  his  murderers  till  not  one  of  them  was  left,  and 
pursuing  even  those  who  in  any  way  whatever  had 
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either  put  their  hands  to  the  deed  or  been  par- 
ticipators in  the  plot.  Among  human  events  the 
strangest  was  that  which  befell  Cassius,  for  after  his 
defeat  at  Philippi  he  killed  himself  with  the  same 
dagger  that  he  had  employed  against  Caesar ;  and 
among  signs  from  heaven,  there  was  the  great 
comet,  which  appeared  conspicuous  for  seven 
nights  after  Caesar's  assassination  and  then  disap- 
peared, and  the  obscuration  of  the  splendour  of  the 
sun.  For  during  all  that  year  the  circle  of  the 
sun  rose  pale  and  without  rays,  and  the  warmth 
that  came  down  from  it  was  weak  and  feeble,  so 
that  the  air  as  it  moved  was  dark  and  heavy  owing 
to  the  feebleness  of  the  warmth  which  penetrated 
it,  and  the  fruits  withered  and  fell  off  when  they 
were  half  ripened  and  imperfect  on  account  of  the 
coldness  of  the  atmosphere.  But  chief  of  all  the 
phantom  that  appeared  to  Brutus  showed  that 
Caesar's  murder  was  not  pleasing  to  the  gods ;  and 
it  was  after  this  manner.  When  Brutus  was  goiilg 
to  take  his  army  over  from  Abydus  to  the  other 
continent,  he  was  lying  down  by  night,  as  his  wont 
was  in  his  tent,  not  asleep,  but  thinking  about  the 
future ;  for  it  is  said  that  Brutus  of  all  generals 
was  least  given  to  sleep  and  had  naturally  the 
power  of  keeping  awake  longer  than  any  other 
person.  Thinking  that  he  heard  a  noise  near  the 
door,  he  looked  towards  the  light  of  the  lamp  which 
was  already  sinking  down,  and  saw  a  frightful 
vision  of  a  man  of  unusual  size  and  savage  coun- 
tenance. At  first  he  was  startled,  but  observing 
that  the  figure  neither  moved  nor  spoke  and  was 
standing  silent  by  the  bed,  he  asked  him  who  he 
was.  The  phantom  replied,  "  Thy  bad  daemon, 
Brutus ;  and  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi."   Upon 
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which  Brutus  boldly  replied,  "  I  shall  see  ;*'  and 
the  daemon  immediately  disappeared.  In  course  of 
time  having  engaged  with  Antonius  and  Caesar  at 
Philippi,  in  the  first  battle  he  was  victorious,  and 
after  routing  that  part  of  the  army  which  was  op- 
posed to  him  he  followed  up  his  success  and  plun- 
dered Caesar's  camp.  As  he  was  preparing  to  fight 
the  second  battle,  the  same  phantom  appeared  again 
by  night,  without  speaking  to  him,  but  Brutus  who 
perceived  what  his  fate  was,  threw  himself  headlong 
into  the  midst  of  the  danger.  However  he  did  not 
£dl  in  the  battle,  but  when  the  rout  took  place, 
he  fled  to  a  precipitous  spot,  and  throwing  himself 
with  his  breast  on  his  bare  sword,  a  friend  also,  as 
it  is  said,  giving  strength  to  the  blow,  he  died. 
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NOTES. 


POMPEIUS. 

1.  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus.']    This  line  is  from  the 
Prometheus  Loosed  (\u6fievos)  of  Aeschylus  which   is 
lost     Prometheus  Bound  (peerfuirns)  is  extant.     Her- 
mann is  of  opinion  that  the  Prometheus  Loosed  did  not 
belong  to  the  same  Tetralogy  as  the  Prometheus  Bound. 
Sirabo.']     The  Crens  to  which  Pompeius  belonged 
was  Plebeian.     Cn.   Pompeius  Strabo,  the  father  of 
Pompeius  Magnus,  was  consul  b.c.  89.     Strabo,  a  name 
deriyed  like  many  other  Roman  names  from  some  per- 
sonal peculiarity,  signifies  one  who  squints,  and  it  was 
home  by  members  of  other  Roman  Gentes  also,  as  the 
Julia,  and  Fannia.     It  is  said  that  the  father  of  Pompeius 
Magnus  had  a  cook  Menc^enes,  who  was  called  Strabo, 
and  that  the  name  was  given  to  Cn.  Pompeius  because 
he  resembled   his  cook.    However  this  may  be,  Cn. 
Pompeius   adopted  the  name,  and  it  appears  on  his 
coins  and  in  the  Fasti.     He  had  a  bad  character  and 
appears  to  have  deserved  it.     (Drumann,    Geschichte 
Jloms,  Pompeii,  p.  306.)     Compare  the  Life  of  Sulla, 
c.  6,  Notes. 

The  latter  part  of  this  chapter  is  somewhat  obscure  in 
the  original.     See  the  note  ot  Coraes. 

2.  JJuchis  Philippus.']  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  Consul 
B.C.  91  with  Seztus  Julius  Caesar,  was  a  distinguished 
orator. 

Marks.']  Some  of  the  commentators  have  had  strange 
opinions  about  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  which 
Kaltwasser  has  mistranslated.     It  is  right  explained  in 
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Schaefer's  note,  and  the  learned  Lambinus  has  fully  ex- 
pounded it  in  a  note  on  Horatius  (Od.  i.  13):  but  in 
place  of  aS^KTws  he  has  a  wrong  reading,  aS^/cry.  Flora 
was  not  the  only  courtezan  who  received  the  distinction 
mentioned  in  the  tent.  The  gilded  statue  of  Phryne,  the 
work  of  Praxiteles,  was  placed  in  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
presented  by  the  lady  herself.     (Pausanias,  x.  15.) 

3.  Lucius  Terentim,~\  Pompeius  Magnus  was  bom 
B.C.  106.  He  was  younger  than  Marcus  Crassus,  of  the 
same  age  as  Cicero,  and  six  years  older  than  the  Dic- 
tator Caesar.  The  event  mentioned  in  the  chapter  be- 
longs to  the  year  b.c.  87,  in  which  his  father  fought 
against  L.  Cinna.     Pompeius  Strabo  died  in  this  year. 

4.  Asculum.']  This  town,  now  Ascoli  on  the  Tronto, 
in  Picenum,  was  taken  by  Pompeius  Strabo  b.c.  89  in  the 
Marsic  war,  and  burnt.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  killed 
the  proconsul  P.  Servilius  and  other  Romans,  were 
severely  handled ;  and  Pompeius  Strabo  had  a  triumph 
(December,  89)  for  his  success  against  the  Asculani  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Picenum.     (Velleius,  ii.  21.) 

ArOistius,']  P.  Antistius  was  Praetor  b.c.  86,  the 
year  after  the  death  of  Pompeius  Strabo. 

TaJUisim,']     Compare  the  Life  of  Romulus,  c.  14. 

5.  Cinna.]  Cinna  was  killed  in  his  fourth  consulate 
B.C.  84.  Appianus  (^Civil  Wars,  i.  78)  states  that  he 
was  massacred  by  his  soldiers,  but  his  account  may  be 
true  and  that  of  Plutarch  also,  which  is  more  particular. 
(See  also  Livius,  Epit.  83.) 

6.  Estates,]  The  father  of  Pompeius  had  enriched 
himself  during  the  Social  wars. 

Auximum.]  Now  Osimo,  was  one  of  the  cities  of 
Picenum,  south  of  Ancona.     It  was  a  Roman  colony. 

7.  Carenna,]  The  three  commanders  were  C.  Albius 
Carinnas,  C.  Coelius  Caldus,  and  M.  Junius  Brutus. 
The  word  Cloelius  in  Plutarch  may  be  a  mistake  of  the 
copyists.  Brutus  was  the  father  of  M.  Brutus,  ooe  of 
Caesar*s  assassins. 

Scipio.]  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  consul  B.C.  83.  Plu- 
tarch speaks  of  the  same  event  in  the  Life  of  Sulla,  c.  28, 
where  he  states  that  the  soldiers  of  Scipio  came  over  to 
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Sulla.  The  two  statements  are  contradictoiy.  Appianus 
(Civil  Wars,  i.  86)  tells  the  story  of  Scipio's  army  going 
over  to  Sulla. 

Arsis.']  A  mistake  for  Aesis  (Esino,  or  Fiumesino), 
a  river  which  formed  the  boundary  between  Umbria  and 
Picenum,  and  enters  the  sea  north  of  Ancona.  Appianus 
(Civil  Wars,  i.  87)  states  that  Metellus  defeated  Ca- 
rinnas,  the  legatus  of  Carbo,  on  the  Aesis  (b.c.  82). 

8.  MeteUus^  This  was  Q.  Metellus  Pius  who  after- 
wards commanded  in  Iberia  against  Sertorius.  See  the 
life  of  Sertorius. 

Aihletel\  The  Greek  writers  often  employ  similes 
and  metaphors  derived  from  the  athletic  contests.  There 
were  contests  both  for  boys  and  full-grown  men.  Com- 
pare the  Life  of  Agesilaus,  c.  13. 

9.]  The  marriage  arrangements  mentioned  in  this 
chapter,  took  place  after  the  capture  of  Praeneste  b.c. 
82.  See  the  Life  of  Sulla,  c.  33.  Sulla  attempted  to 
make  Caesar  also  part  with  his  wife  (Caesar,  c.  1) ;  but 
Caesar  would  not.  Sulla,  who  was  a  cunning  man, 
wished  to  gain  over  to  his  side  all  the  young  men  of 
promise. 

Antistiiis  had  been  murdered  in  the  Senate-house,  by 
the  order  of  the  consul,  the  younger  Marius,  who  was 
then  blockaded  in  Praeneste.  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the 
Pontifex,  was  murdered  at  the  same  time.  (Appianus, 
dxnl  Wars,  i.  88.) 

10.  Perpeimal\  His  true  name  is  Perperna.  See 
the  Life  of  Sertorius. 

Carbo7[  Cn,  Papirius  Carbo  was  put  to  death  b.c. 
82  in  his  third  consulship.  Compare  Appianus,  CivH 
Wars,  i.  96,  and  Life  of  Sulla,  c.  28,  Notes.  Valerius 
Maximus,  iz.  c.  13,  gives  the  story  of  his  begging  for  a 
short  respite,  with  some  other  particulars. 

Opfpitts^  Caius  Oppius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Caesar. 
Some  persons  believed  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Books  on  the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  cam- 
paigns, which  are  printed  with  the  Grallic  war  of  Caesar. 
(Suetonius,  Caesar,  56.)  He  wrote  various  biographies* 
Oppius  is  often  mentioned  by  Cicero.     There  is  extant 
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a  letter  of  Cicero  to  him  (Ad  Divenos,  zi.  29) ;  bat  it 
is  entitled  in  some  editions  of  Cicero  To  Appius. 

11.  I>omitiu8.']  This  was  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus, 
the  father-in-law  of  Cinna.  He  had  been  consul  b.g.  96 
with  C.  Cassius  Longinus. 

Memmius,']  C.  Memmius,  according  to  Drumann, 
the  same  who  afterwards  fell  in  the  war  against  Sertorius. 
(Life  of  Sertorius,  c.  21.) 

12.  larbas.]  The  expedition  of  Pompeius  to  Africa 
was  in  b.c.  81.  larbas  is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant 
of  Massinissa.  He  escaped  from  the  battle.  The  scene 
of  the  battle  and  the  suraequent  movements  of  Pompeius 
cannot  be  collected  from  Plutarch's  narrative,  which 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  military  operations  generally,  is 
of  no  value.  As  to  the  age  of  Pompeius,  see  the  note  in 
Clinton's  Fasti,  b.c.  81. 

Idons  and  Elephcmts,']  The  lion  is  a  native  of  North 
Africa,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  elephant  is.  The  Car- 
thaginians employed  many  elephants  in  their  armiee, 
which  they  probably  got  from  the  countries  south  of  tbe 
great  desert.  Plutarch  evidently  considers  the  elephant 
as  a  native  of  North  Africa  or  he  would  not  .sp^ik  of 
hunting  it ;  yet  in  chapter  14  he  speaks  of  the  ^epbants 
as  the  King  8,  or  the  King's  elephants,  as  if  the  elephants 
that  Pompeius  took  were  merely  some  that  belonged  to 
larbas  or  some  of  the  African  kings,  and  had  got  loose. 
Plinius  {N,  H.  viii.  1)  speaks  of  elephants  in  the  forests 
of  Mauritania.  They  are  enumerated  by  Herodotus  (iv. 
191)  among  the  beasts  of  North  Africa. 

13.  Magnus."]  Drumann  discusses  at  some  length  the 
question  as  to  the  time  and  occasion  on  which  Pompeius 
received  the  appellation:  those  who  are  curious  may 
consult  his  work,  GescJdchte  Roms,  Pompeii,  p.  335. 

Valerius.'}  M.  Valerius  Maximus,  a  broker  of  Pub- 
licola.  The  allusion  is  to  the  secession  of  the  Plebs  to 
the  Mons  Sacer  b.c.  494,  which  was  followed  by  the 
institution  of  the  Tribunitian  office.  Cicero  (Brutus,  14) 
mentions  this  Valerius,  and  the  secession  to  the  Mons 
Sacer.     See  Livius,  ii.  30. 

Fabius  MuUmJ]     Q.   Fabius  Maximus  Rullus,  who 
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was  five  times  consul,  and  for  the  last  time  in  b.c.  295. 
(Ldvius,  z.  22.)  He  was  afterwards  Dictator  and  Censor. 
It  was  in  his  capacity  of  Censor  that  he  ejected  these 
persons  from  the  Senate  b.c.  304.  Compare  the  Life  of 
Fabius  Maximus,  c.  1. 

14.  General.']    Line  3.  *  General '  should  be  Praetor. 
Zaw.']     Kaltwasser  observes  that  it  was  not  so  much  a 

law  (lex)  as  a  usage ;  but  Plutarch's  words  by  no  means 
imply  that  he  thought  there  was  a  Lex  to  this  effect. 
Livius  (xxxi.  c.  20)  states  that  only  a  dictator,  consul, 
or  praetor  could  have  a  triumph.  The  claim  of  Pom- 
peius  was  an  impudent  demand :  but  he  felt  his  power. 
The  '  first  Scipio '  is  the  elder  Africanus.  See  Life  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  c.  1,  Notes. 

JSlephants.']  Plutarch  may  mean  that  Pompeius  really 
attempted  to  enter  the  gate  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  ele- 
phants, and  finding  that  he  could  not  do  it,  he  got  out 
and  mounted  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses.  This  is  perhaps 
nearer  the  literal  version  of  the  passage  and  agrees  better 
with  Plinius  (N.  H.  viii.  1). 

ServiUus^  P.  Servilius  Vatia  IsauricuS,  consul  for  b.c. 
79.  Pompeius  triumphed  b.c.  81,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  B.C.  80,  the  first  of  the  class  of  Equites  who  ever  had 
this  honour.  The  review  of  the  Equites,  which  is  spoken 
of  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  is  explained  by  c.  22. 

15.  Compare  the  Life  of  Sulla,  c.  34,  &c.  Sulla  died 
in  the  consulship  of  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  Q.  Lu- 
tatius  Catulus  b.c.  78. 

16.  OpHmates.']  This  is  the  Roman  expression,  which 
Plutarch  has  rendered  by  ol  fytaroi.  Compare  Life  of 
Tib.  Gracchus,  c.  10. 

Mutina,!  On  the  site  of  Modena.  The  events  of 
the  consulship  of  Lepidus  are  very  confused.  Drumann 
observes  (Pompeii,  p.  345)  that  Plutarch  incorrectly 
tells  the  story  as  if  Pompeius  was  not  present  at  the 
attack  of  Lepidus  on  Rome  (Appianus,  Civil  Wars,  i. 
107 ;  Florus,  iii.  23)  :  but  Plutarcn's  narrative  does  not 
of  necessity  imply  that  Pompeius  was  not  there. 

Brutus — CasnusJ]    See  tne  Life  of  Brutus. 

17.  SartorvM'l  See  the  Life  of  Sertorius,  and  as  to 
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the  conduct  of  Pompeios  in  the  war  more  particularly 
chapter  12,  &c. 

Proconsul,']  Pro  Consule  was  the  title  of  a  Roman 
general  who  was  sent  to  a  province  with  consular  authority. 
It  was  not  unusual  to  appoint  a  man  Pro  Consule  who 
had  not  been  consul.  The  point  of  the  reply  lies  in 
the  form  of  the  expression  *  Pro  Consule/  which  was  a 
title,  as  contrasted  with  '  Pro  Consultbus/  which  means 
*  instead  of  the  consuls,  to  displace  the  consuls.'  The 
expression  of  L.  Philippus  is  recorded  by  Cicero  (^Pro 
Lege  Manilta,  c.  21).  rompeius  went  to  Iberia  b.c.  76. 

20.  The  death  of  Sertonus  took  place  b.c.  72.  As 
to  the  death  of  Perpema,  see  the  Life  of  Sertorius,  c. 
26.  The  allusion  to  Sicily  will  be  explained  by  refer- 
ring to  c.  10;  but  there  is  nothing  there  stated  for 
which  Pompeius  needed  to  show  any  gratitude  to  Per- 
perna.  We  may  assume  that  Perpema  left  the  island, 
because  he  could  not  safely  stay. 

21.  Staying. ^  The  war  in  Spain  was  not  quite  settled 
by  the  death  of  Perpema.  There  was  still  some  work 
left  to  do.  Several  towns  held  out,  particularly  in  the 
country  of  the  wariike  Arevaci,  who  were  on  the  east 
coast  of  Spain.  Pompeius  bumt  Uxama ;  and  L.  Afra- 
nius  conducted  the  war  with  unsparing  severity  against 
the  Calaguritani  who  made  a  desperate  resistance. 
(Florus,  iii.  22.)  The  capture  of  their  town  ended  the 
war.     Dramann,  Geschichte  Horns,  Pompeii,  p.  376. 

Servile  War.]  The  history  of  the  Servile  war  is  in 
the  Life  of  Crassus,  c.  11,  &c. 

22.  Second  triumph.']  This  was  in  bx.  71.  In  b.c. 
70  Pompeius  was  consul  for  the  first  time  with  M. 
Licinius  Crassus. 

Tribunate.]  Sulla  had  not  abolished  the  tribunitian 
office,  but  he  had  deprived  the  tribunes  of  the  chief  part 
of  their  power.  It  does  not  seem  exactly  certain  what 
Sulla  did.  Appianus  {Civil  Wars,  i.  100)  says  '  that  he 
weakened  it  very  much  and  carried  a  law  by  which  no 
man  after  being  tribune  could  hold  any  other  office.' 
Cicero  (2>c  Legibus,  iii.  9)  considers  the  extension  of 
the  tribunitian  power  as  unavoidable,  and  as  efiected 
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with  the  least  mischief  by  being  the   work  of  Pom- 
peius. 

JEqtt^es,']  A  Cornelia  Lex,  passed  in  the  time  of 
Sulla,  made  the  Judices  in  the  Judieia  Publica  eligible 
only  out  of  the  body  of  Senators.  That  the  Senators 
had  acted  corruptly  in  the  administration  of  justice,  we 
have  the  authonty  of  Cicero  in  one  of  his  Verrine  ora- 
tions (/«  Verr.  A.  1,  13  and  16).  The  measure  for 
restoring  the  £quites  to  a  share  in  the  judicial  functions 
was  proposed  by  the  Praetor  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  the 
uncle  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  with  the  approbation  of  Pom- 
peius  and  Caesar,  who  were  now  acting  in  concert.  The 
charges  of  corruption  which  Cotta  made  against  the 
Senate  are  recorded  by  Cicero  (in  Verr,  iii.  96).  The 
proposed  law  (rogatio)  which  was  carried,  made  the 
Judices  eligible  out  of .  the  Senators,  Equites,  and  Tri- 
buni  Aerarii,  which  three  classes  are  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (Ad  Atticum,  i.  16)  as  represented  by  the  Ju- 
dices who  sat  on  the  trial  of  Clodius.  The  purity  of 
the  administration  of  justice  was  not  hereby  improved. 
Cicero,  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  Clodius,  speaks  of 
all  these  classes  having  their  dishonest  representatives 
among  the  judices. 

23.  Caius  Aurdius.']  Compare  the  Life  of  Crassus, 
c.12. 

The  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  may  be  useful 
to  some  men  who  would  meddle  with  matters  political, 
when  their  only  training  has  been  in  camps.  Pompeius 
was  merely  a  soldier,  and  had  no  capacity  for  civil  af- 
fairs. 

24.  Pirates,']  The  history  of  piracy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean goes  as  far  back  as  the  history  of  navigation. 
The  numerous  creeks  and  islands  of  this  inland  sea  offer 
favourable  opportunities  for  piratical  posts,  and  accord- 
ingly we  read  of  pirates  as  early  as  we  read  of  commerce 
by  sea.  (Thucydides,  i.  6.)  The  disturbances  in  the 
Koman  State  had  encouraged  these  freebooters  in  their 
depredations.  Caesar,  when  a  young  man,  fell  into 
their  hands  (Life  of  Caesar,  c.  1) ;  and  also  P.  Clo<lius. 
The  insecure  state  of  Italy  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  the 
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pirates  even  landing  on  the  Italian  coast,  and  seizing  the 
Roman  magistrates,  Sextilius  and  Bellienus.  Cicero  in 
his  oration  in  favour  of  the  Lex  Manilla  (c.  12,  c.  17, 
&c.)  gives  some  particulars  of  the  excesses  of  the  pirates. 
Antonia,  whom  they  carried  oif,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
distinguished  orator,  Marcus  Antonius  (Life  of  Marius, 
c.  44),  who  had  been  sent  against  the  Cilician  pirates 
B.C.  102,  and  had  a  triumph  for  his  victory  over  them. 
If  Cicero  alludes  (Pro  Lege  Mamlid)  to  the  capture  of 
the  daughter  of  Antonius,  that  probably  took  place  before 
B.C.  87,  for  in  that  year  Antonius  was  put  to  death. 
But  Cicero  speaks  of  the  daughter  of  *  a  Praetor '  being 
carried  off  from  Misenum,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  alludes  to  M.  Antonius  Creticus,  praetor  B.C.  75.  If 
this  explanation  is  correct,  the  Antonia  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  orator  Antonius. 

dreamers,']  arvk^€s.  The  meaning  of  this  word  is 
uncertain.  SrvX^s  is  a  diminutive  of  arvXos,  and  signifies 
a  small  pillar,  or  pole.  It  may  be  that  which  carried 
the  colours.  But  1  do  not  profess  to  have  translated  the 
word,  for  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant. 

Claros,"]  From  the  places  enumerated  it  appears  that 
the  pirates  had  carried  their  ravages  from  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  to  the  shores  of  Greece  and  up  the  Ionian 
Sea  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia,  now 
the  Gulf  of  Arta,  near  the  entrance  of  which  Actium 
was  situated  on  the  southern  coast,  and  even  to  the 
Itelian  shores.  The  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia  was  on  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Italy  on  a  promontory,  now  called 
Capo  delle  Colonne,  from  the  ruins  of  the  antient  temple. 
The  noted  temples  of  antiquity  were  filled  witii  w<M*k8 
of  art  and  rich  offerings,  the  gifts  of  pious  devotees. 
Cicero  (Pro  Lege  MtwUia,  c.  18)  speaks  of  the  pirates 
as  infesting  even  the  Via  Appia. 

Olympus.']  Not  the  mountain  of  that  name,  Kalt- 
wasser  remarks,  but  a  town  of  Lycia  in  Asia  Minor, 
one  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  pirates.  Strabo  (p.  ^1) 
places  Olympus  in  Cilida.  There  was  both  a  city  and  a 
mountain  named  Olympus  there ;  and  I  have  accoraingly 
translated  <  on  Olympus.'  (Beaufort,  Karammia,  p.  46.) 
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Mithras,]  Mithras  was  a  Persian  deity,  as  it  appears. 
The  name  occurs  in  many  Persian  compounds  as  Mith- 
radates,  Ithamitres,  and  others.  Mitra  is  a  Sanscrit  name 
for  the  Sun.     (Wilson,  Sanscrit  Dictionary.) 

25.  Our  sea.]  The  Mediterranean.  See  the  Life  of 
Sertorius,  c.  8,  note. 

As  to  the  limits  of  the  command  of  Pompeius,  com- 
pare Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.  31. 

Gabinius.]  Aulus  Grabinius,  one  of  the  tribunes  for  the 
year  b.c.  67,  proposed  the  measure.  The  consuls  of  this 
year  were  C.  Calpumius  Piso  and  M'Acilius  Glabrio. 

Roscius,']  L.  Koscius  Otho,  one  of  the  tribunes,  and 
the  proposer  of  the  unpopular  law  (b.c.  67)  which  gave 
the  Equites  fourteen  separate  seats  at  the  theatre.  (Yel- 
leius,  ii.  32 ;  Dion  Cassius,  36.  c.  25.) 

A  crow.]     Compare  the  Life  of  Flamininus,  c.  10. 

27.  Ckttight,]  MiuC^,  in  the  text.  The  reading  is 
perhaps  wrong,  and  the  sense  is  doubtful.  Reiske  con- 
jectured that  it  should  be  iKSXai^. 

28.  Coracesium.]  This  place  is  on  the  coast  of  the 
Rough  or  Mountainous  Cilicia,  on  a  steep  rock  near  the 
sea.     (Strabo,  p.  668 ;  Beaufort's  Karamania,  p.  174.) 

ScU.]  Soli  was  an  Achaean  and  Rhodian  colony. 
After  being  settled  by  Pompeius,  it  received  the  name 
of  Pompeiopolis  or  the  city  of  Pompeius.  It  is  on  the 
coast  of  the  Level  Cilicia,  20  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Cydnus,  on  which  Tarsus  stood.  Soli  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  Stoic  Chrysippus  and  of  Philemon,  the 
comic  writer.    (Strabo,  p.  671 ;  Beaufort's  JEor.,  p.  269.) 

Tigranes.]     Compare  the  Life  of  Lucullus,  c.  26. 

DymeJ]  One  ot  the  towns  of  Achsea  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, near  the  borders  of  Elis.     Pausanias  (vii.  17). 

As  to  the  number  of  the  pirates  who  surrendered,  see 
Appianus  (Mitkridatic  War,  c.  96^. 

29.  Met^us.]  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Creticus  is 
stated  by  some  modem  writers  to  have  been  a  son  of 
Metellus  Daimaticus ;  but  it  is  unknown  who  his  father 
and  grandfather  were.  (Drumann,  Geschichte  Moms.) 
He  had  been  consul  B.C.  69.  (Compare  Velleius  Pater- 
culus, ii.  32.)  r^       T 
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Achilles.']    The  passage  is  in  the  Iliad,  xxii.  207. 

30.  McmliusJX  Or  as  Plutarch  writes  it  Mallius. 
The  tribune  C.  Manilius  is  meant,  who  carried  the  Lex 
Manilia,  b.c.  66,  which  gave  Poiqpeius  the  command  in 
the  Mithridatic  war.  Cicero  supported  the  law  in  a 
speech  which  is  extant,  Pro  Lege  Manilla.     It  has  been 

{>roposed  to  alter  Mallius  in  Plutarch's  text  into  Mani- 
ius,  but  Sintenis  refers  to  Dion  Cassius  (36.  c.  25,  26, 
27), 

GlahrioJ]  This  was  Glabrio  the  consul  of  b.c.  67 
(see  Note  on  c.  25)  who  ,had  been  appointed  to  super- 
sede Lucullus.    (Life  of  .X^cullus,  c.  34,. notes.) 

Mountain.']  The  allusion  is  to  the  secession  of  the 
Plebs  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  which  is  recorded  in  Livius 
(2.  c.  32). 

Tribes.]  See  the  Life  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  c.  12,  and 
the  note* 

Pompeius  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  the  Mith- 
ridatic war  B.C.  66,  when  he  was  in  Cilicia.  (Appianus, 
Mithridatic  War,  c,  97.) 

31.  Compare  the  Life  of  Lucullus,  c.  35,  &c. 

.  32.  As  to  the  events  in  this  chapter,  compare  Appi- 
anus, Mithridatic  War,  c.  96,  &c. 

HypsicratiaJ]  Probably  a  Greek  woman,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  name.  The  king  seems  to  have  had  a 
liking  for  Greek  women. 

Inora,]  This  is  probably  a  corrupted  name.  It  is 
Sinoregam  Appianus  {Mithridatic  War,  c.  101).  Coraes 
proposes  Sinora.  (Strabo,  p.  555.)  The  place  is  men- 
tioned by  Ammianus  (quoted  by  Sintenis)  under  the 
name  of  Sinhorium  or  Synorium.  Strabo  places  Sinoria 
(as  it  is  written  in  Casauton's  text)  on  the  Dorders  of  the 
Greater  Armenia. 

Colchis.]  Appianus  (Mithriffatic  War,  c.  101)  de- 
scribes the  course  which  Mithridates  took  in  his  flight. 
He  spent  the  winter  in  Dioscuri,  as  Appianus  calls  it, 
or  Dioscurias  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Euxme ;  and  after- 
wards entered  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Maeotis  or 
.ea  of  Azoff.     (Compare  Strabo,  p.  565.) 

33.  Araxes,]    See  the  Life  of  Lucullus^  c.  26,  notes. 
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Towfig  l\granes.']  He  was  the  third  son  of  Tigraties 
hy  the  daughter  of  Mithridafes.  The  other  two  had 
been  put  to  death  by  their  father.  The  young  Tigranes 
appeared  in  the  triumph  of  Pompeius  at  Home  and  then 
was  put  to  death.  (Appianus,  Mithridatic  War,  c. 
104,  6.) 

Pahice.'}  Probably  Artaxata  is  meant,  for  Appianus 
(c.  104)  says  that  Pompeius  had  advanced  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Artaxata. 

Appianus  {Mithridat.  War,  c.  104)  places  these  trans- 
actions with  Tigranes  after  the  battle  with  the  Iberians 
which  Plutarch  describes  in  c.  84. 

Cittaris.']  Probably  a  Persian  word,  with  the  same 
meaning  as  Tiara,  the  head-dress  of  the  Persians  and 
some  other  Oriental  nations.  The  kings  wore  it  upright 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  people.  (Herodotus,  vii. 
61.) 

Sophene.']  A  part  of  Armenia  between  the  Anti- 
taurus  and  the  mountain  range  of  Masius.  (Strabo,  p. 
627.) 

SUverJ]  Appianus  (Mithridatic  War,  c.  104)  states 
that  Pompeius  reeeivea  6000  talents  (of  silver  V)  from 
Tigranes ;  and  he  seems  to  understand  it  as  if  the  money 
was  for  Pompeius.  In  the  other  sums  he  agrees  with 
Plutarch,  except  as  to  the  tribunes,  who  received 
10,000  drachmae  or  one  talent  and  4000  drachmae  or 
40  minae.  * 

On  the  value  of  the  drachma,  see  Life  of  Tib.  Grac- 
chus, c.  2. 

34.  Ckxucasus.']  This  great  mountain  system  lies  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  and  was  now  entered 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Roman  troops.  Colchis  was  on 
the  west  side  of  the  mountains. 

Saturnalia.']  The  Saturnalia  were  celebrated  in  Rome 
on  the  19th  of  December  at  this  time.  (Macrobius,  Sat, 
i.  10 ;  and  the  Life  of  Sulla,  c.  18.)  It  was  accordingly 
in  the  winter  of  b.c.  QQ  that  Pompeius  was  in  the  moi:^- 
tains  of  the  Caucasus.     (Dion  Cassius,  36.  c.  86,  37.) 

Cymus.']  I  have  kept  the  name  Cymus,  as  it  stands 
in  the  text  of  Plutarch,  though  it  is  probably  an  error  of 
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the  transcribers.  The  real  name  Cvnis  could  not  be 
unknown  to  Plutarch.  In  the  text  of  Appianus  (MUh- 
ridatic  War,  c.  103)  the  name  is  erroneously  written 
Cyrtus:  in  Dion  Cassius,  it  is  Cymus.  The  Cyras, 
now  the  Cur,  flows  from  the  higher  regions  of  the  Cau- 
casus through  Iberia  and  Albimia,  and  is  joined  by  the 
ArazeSy  Aras,  above  the  point  where  the  united  stream 
enters  the  Caspian  on  the  west  coast.  The  twelve 
mouths  are  mentioned  by  Appianus  (c.  103).  Compare 
Strabo,  p.  491. 

Medea  or  the  PeraansJ]  In  fact  the  Persians  never 
subdued  any  of  the  mountain  tribes  within  the  nominal 
limits  of  their  dominions ;  and  the  Caucasus  was  indeed 
not  even  within  the  nominal  limits. 

It  is  true  that  Alexander  soon  quitted  Hyrcania, 
which  lies  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  Caspian ;  bat 
when  he  was  in  Hyrcania  he  was  still  a  considerable  (ins- 
tance from  the  Iberians.     (Arrianus,  iii.  23,  &c.) 

Phasia,']  This  is  the  Faz  or  Reone,  which  enters  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  Euzine  in  the  country  of  the 
Colchi. 

36.  FM,"]  irl  tV  ToD  BApOKos  Iwtirrvxfitf*  Apparently 
some  part  of  the  coat  of  mail  where  there  was  a  fold  to 
allow  of  the  motion  of  the  body.  As  to  the  battle  see 
Dion  Cassius,  37.  c.  3,  &c. 

Amazons.^  Appianus  (Jdithridatic  War,  c.  103)  says 
'  Among  the  hostages  and  the  captives  were  found  many 
women,  who  were  wounded  as  much  as  the  men ;  and 
they  were  supposed  to  be  Amazons,  whether  it  is  that 
some  nation  called  Amazons  borders  on  them,  and  they 
were  then  invited  to  give  aid,  or  that  the  barbarians  in 
those  parts  call  any  warlike  women  by  the  name  ol 
Amazons.'  The  explanation  of  Appianus  is  probably 
the  true  explanation.  Instances  or  women  serving  ii 
soldiers  are  not  uncommon  even  in  modem  warfiuv^ 
The  story  of  a  race  of  fighting  women  occurs  in  man,^ 
antient  writers.  The  Amazons  are  first  mentioned  b>i 
Herodotus  (iv.  1 10-1 16).  There  is  a  story  of  a  hundretj 
armed  women  being  presented  to  Alexander  (Arrian, 
ii.  13,  &c.,  who  gives  his  opinion  about  them).     Strabc 
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(p.  603)  says  that  Theophanes,  who  accompanied  Pom- 
peios  in  this  campaig:n,  places  the  Gelae  and  Legse  be- 
tween the  Albanians  ana  the  Amazons.  It  is  probable 
that  the  women  of  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Caucasus 
sometimes  served  in  the  field,  and  this  at  least  may  ex- 
plain the  story  here  told  by  Plutarch.  The  chief  resi- 
dence of  the  Amazons  is  placed  in  the  plains  of  The- 
miscyra  on  the  Thermodon  in  Cappadocia.  Plutarch 
in  his  confused  notions  of  geography  appears  to  consider 
the  Thermodon  as  a  Caucasian  river.  He  also  places 
them  near  ihe  Leges,  a  name  which  resembles  tnat  of 
the  Lesghians,  one  of  the  present  warlike  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus.  On  antient  medals  the  Amazons  are  repre- 
sented with  a  short  vest  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  one 
breast  bare.  Their  arms  were  a  crescent  shield,  the 
bow  and  arrow,  and  the  double  axe,  whence  the  name 
Amazonia  was  used  as  a  distinctive  appellation  for  that 
weapon  (Amazonia  securis,  Horat.  Od,  iv.  4). 

The  Abas  river  is  conjectured  by  some  writers  to  be 
Ae  Alazonius,  which  was  the  boundary  between  Iberia 
and  Albania.  The  Abas  is  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius, 
37,  c.  3. 

36.  Hyrcanian,']  The  Caspian  sea  or  lake  was  also 
called  the  Hyrcanian,  from  the  province  of  Hyrcania 
which  bordered  on  the  south-east  coast.  The  first  notice 
of  this  great  lake  is  in  Herodotus  (i.  203). 

JSlymaei,']  The  Elymaei  were  mountaineers  who  oc- 
cupied the  mountainous  region  between  Susiana  and 
Media.  Gordyene  was  in  the  most  south-eastern  part  of 
Armenia.  Tigranocerta  was  in  Gordyene.  Appianus 
says  that  in  his  time  Sophene  and  Gordyene  composed 
the  Less  Armenia  {Mithridatic  Wary  c.  105).  In  the 
territory  of  Arbela,  where  the  town  of  Arbil  now  is, 
Alexander  had  defeated  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia. 

Stratonic€.'\  Another  Greek  woman,  as  we  may  infer 
firom  the  name.  The  story  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort 
by  Stratonice  is  told  by  Appianus  (MUhridatic  War, 
c.  107)  with  some  additional  particulars.  Dion  Cassius 
(37,  c.  7)  names  this  fort  Symphorium. 

The  narrative  of  Plutarch  omits  many  circumstances 
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in  the  campaigns  of  Pompeius,  which  Appianus  has  de- 
scribed (c.  105,  106)  as  happening  between  the  arrange- 
ment with  Tigranes  and  tne  surrender  of  the  fort  by 
Stratonice.  Among  these  events  was  the  war  in  Judaea 
and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  Pompeius  entered  the 
Holy  of  Holies  in  the  temple,  into  which  only  the  high 
priest  could  enter,  and  that  on  certain  occasions.  Jeru- 
salem was  taken  b.c.  63  in  the  consulship  of  Cioero. 
The  events  of  this  campaign  are  too  confused  to  be  re- 
duced into  chronological  order.  Drumann  has  attempted 
it  {Geschichte  Rom$,  Pompeii,  p.  451,  &c.) 

37 «  Caenvm.']  Plutarch  means  the  fort  which  he  has 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter  without  there  giving 
it  a  name  \  the  Symphorium  of  Dion.  It  was  on  the 
river  Lycus  not  quite  200  stadia  from  Gabira  (Strabo, 
556)  and  was  an  impregnable  place. 

Memoirs.']  ^TvofurfifMra :  probably  written  in  Greek, 
with  which  Mithridates  was  well  acquainted.  These 
valuable  memoirs  w^ere  used  by  Theophanes  in  his  hbtory 
of  the  campaigns  of  Pompeius.  Theophanes  was  a  native 
of  Mitylene  in  Lesbos  and  accompanied  Pompeius  in 
several  of  his  campaigns.  He  is  often  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (Cicero,  Ad,Auic.^  ii.  4,  and  the  notes  in  the 
Variorum  edition), 

Pai$on,']  The  character  of  Mithridates  is  only  known 
to  us  from  his  enemies.  But  his  own  memoirs,  if  the 
truth  is  here  stated,  prove  his  cruel  and  vindictive 
character.  He  spared  neither  his  friends  nor  his  own 
children.  Among  others  he,  put  to  death  his  son  Xi- 
phares  by  Stratonice  to  revenge  l^mself  on  the  mother 
for  giving  up  the  fort  Caenum. 

Dr^amsl]  See  the  Life  of  Sulla,  c.  6.  The  regis- 
tration of  dreams  and  their  interpretation,  that  is  the 
events  which  followed: and  were  supposed  to  explain 
them,  w^e  usual  among  the  Greeks.  There  is  still 
extant  one  of  these  curious  collections  by  Artemidorus 
Daldianus  in  five  books,  entitled  Oneirocritica,  or  The 
Literpretation  of  Dreams.  The  fifth  book  of  *  Results ' 
contains  ninety-five  dreams  of  individuals  and  th^  events 
which  happened. 
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Mbnime,']    See  the  Life  of  Lucullus,  c.  18. 

UtaUms,']  Publius  Rutilius  Rufus  M^as  consul  b.c. 
106.  He  was  exiled  in  consequence  of  being  unjustly 
convicted  b.c.  92  at  the  time  when  the  Judices  were 
chosen  from  the  body  of  the  Equites.  He  was  accused 
of  Repetundae  and  convicted  and  exiled.  He  retired  to 
Smyrna,  where  he  wrote  the  history  of  his  own  times  in 
Greek.  All  the  authorities  state  that  he  was  an  honest 
man  and  was  unjustly  condemned.  (Velleius  Paterculus,  ii. 
13  ;  Tacitus,  Agricola,  c.  1 ;  and  the  various  passages  in 
Orelli,  Onomasficony  P.  Rutilius  Rufus.)  • 

38.  ArnUas.y  See  the  Life  of  Lucullus,  c,  14. 
Bosporus.']     The  strait  that  unites  the  Euxine  to  the 

Maeotis  or  Sea  of  Azoff,  was  ctdled  the  Bosporus,  which^ 
name  was  also  ^Veii'to  the  country  on  the  European' 
side  bf  the  strait,  \^hich  is  incladed  in  the  peninsula  of 
the  Crimea. 

Parthian.'}    See  Dion  Cassius,  37.  c.  6. 

Erythraean  Sm.]  This  is  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
name  first  occurs  in  Herodotus,  It  is  generally  trans- 
lated the  Red"  Sea,  and  'so  it  is  translated  by  Kaltwadser. 
But  the  Red  Sea  was  called  the  Arabian  Gulf  by  He- 
rodotus. However,  the  term  Erythraean  Sea  was  some- 
times used  '^ith  no  great  accuracy  and  appears  to  have 
comprehended  the  Red  Sea,  which  \s  a  translation  of  the 
term  Erythraean,  as  the  Greeks  understood  that  word 
(Jpv0p6s,  Red). 

39.  Triariuis,  the  legatus  of  Lucullus,  had  been  de- 
feated three  years  before  by  Mithridates.  See  the  Life 
of  Lucullus,  c.  35 ;  knd  Appiarius  (Mithridatic  War,  c. 
89). 

Amanus,'}  This  mountain  range  is  connected  with 
the  Tauinis  and  runs  down  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  it  reaches  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  Gulf 
of  Scanderoon. 

Judaea.']  This  campaign,  as  already  observed  in  the 
notes  to  c.  36,  is  placed  earlier  by  Appianus,  but  his 
chronology  is  confused  and  incorrect.  The  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  accompanied  with  great  difficulty, 
b  described  by  Dion  Cassius  (37.  c.  15,  &c.),  and  by 
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Josephus  (Jewish  War 8^  xiv.  4).     There  was  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  Jews  when  the  city  was  stormed. 

Country.']  This  country  was  Gordyene.  (Dion  Cas- 
sius,  37.  c.  5.) 

40.  AntiochJ]  This  city,  the  capital  of  Syria,  was 
built  by  Seleucus  Nicator  and  called  Antiocheia  after 
his  father  Antiochus.  It  is  situated  in  36*^  12'  N.  lat. 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Orontes,  a  river  which  enters 
the  sea  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon. 

Vest,']  The  meaning  of  the  original  is  obscure.  The 
word  is  rh  i/uiTtoj',  which  ought  to  signify  his  vest  or  toga. 
Some  critics  take  it  to  mean  a  kind  of  nandkerchief  u»ed 
by  sick  persons  and  those  of  eiFeminati  habits ;  and  thej 
say  it  was  also  used  by  persons  when  travelling,  as  a 
cover  for  the  head,  which  the  Greeks  called  Theriste- 
rium.  The  same  word  is  used  in  the  passage  (c.  7y, 
where  it  is  said  that '  Sulla  used  to  rise  &om  his  seat  aa 
Pompeius  approached  and  take  his  vest  from  his  head.' 
Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  here,  Plu- 
tarch seems  to  say  that  this  impudent  fellow  would  take 
his  seat  at  the  table  before  the  guests  had  arrived  and 
leave  his  master  to  receive  them. 

Theatre,]  'Drnmoxin  (Geschichte  jRoiti^,  Pompeii,,  p, 
53)  observes  that '  Plutarch  does  not  say  that  Pompeius 
built  his  house  near  his  theatre,  but  that  he  built  it  in 
addition  to  his  theatre  and  at  the  same  time,  as  Donatus 
had  perceived,  De  Urbe  Eoma,  3,  8,  in  Graev.  Thes. 
T.  3,  p.  695.'  But  Drumann  is  probably  mistaken. 
There  is  no  great  propriety  in  the  word  i<p6\Ktoif  unless 
the  house  was  near  the  theatre,  and  the  word  icaperdicnir 
varo  rather  implies  *  proximity,*  than  *  in-  addition  to.* 

This  was  the  first  permanent  theatre  that  Rome  had. 
It  was  built  partly  on  the  model  of  that  of  Mityleiie 
and  it  was  opened  in  the  year  b.c.  55.  This  magnifi- 
cent theatre,  which  would  accommodate  40,000  people, 
stood  in  the  Campus  Martius.  It  was  built  oi  stone 
with  the  exception  of  the  scena,  and  ornamented  with 
statues,  which  were  placed  there  under  the  direction  of 
Atticus,  who  was  a  man  of  taste.  Augustus  embellished 
the  theatre  and  he  removed  thither  Uie  statue  of  Pom- 
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peius,  which  up  to  that  time  had  stood  in  the  Curia 
where  Caesar  was  murdered.  The  scena  was  burnt , 
down  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  who  began  to  rebuild  it ; 
but  it  was  not  finished  till  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Nero 
gilded  the  interior.  The  scena  was  again  burnt  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Titus,  who  restored  it  again. 
The  scena  was  again  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Philippus  and 
a  third  time  restored.  (Drumann,  Geschichte  RomSy 
Pompeii,  p.  521 ;  Dion  Cassius,  39.  c.  38,  and  the  notes 
of  Reimarus.) 

41.  Petra.l  Petra,  the  capital  of  the  Nabathaei,  is 
about  half  way  between  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  ^lanitic 
Gulf,  the  more  eastern  of  the  two  northern  branches  of 
the  Red  Sea.  The  ruins  of  Petra  exist  in  the  Wady 
Musa,  and  have  been  visited  by  Burckhardt,  Irby  and 
Mangles,  and  last  by  Laborde,  who  has  given  the  most 
complete  description  of  them  in  his  *  Voyage  de  1' Arabic 
P^tr^,'  Paris,  1830.  The  place  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert,  but  has  abundance  of  water.  Its  position  made 
it  an  iDiportant  place  of  commerce  in  the  caravan  trade 
of  the  East ;  and  it  was  such  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who 
states  on  the  authority  of  his  friend  Athenodorus  that 
many  Romans  were  settled  there  (p.  779).  It  contains 
numerous  tombs  and  a  magnificent  temple  cut  in  the  rock, 
a  theatre  and  the  remains  of  houses. 

The  king  against  whom  Pompeius  was  marching  is 
named  Aretas  by  Dion  Cassius  (37.  c.  15). 

P<s(mian8.'\  The  PsBonltns  were  a  Thracian  people 
on  the  Strymon.  (Herodotus,  v.  1.)  It  appears  from 
Dion  Cassius  (49.  c.  36)  that  the  Greeks  often  called 
the  Pannonians  by  the  name  of  Pseonians,  which  Sinte- 
nis  considers  a  reason  for  not  altering  the  reading  here 
into  Pannonians.  Appianus  {Mithrtdat.  War,  c.  102) 
uses  the  name  Paeonians,  though  he  means  Pannonians. 

TrSfynal,'\  This  is  the  Roman  word.  Compare  Taci- 
tus (Annal,  i.  18) :  '  congerunt  cespites,  exstruunt  tri- 
bunal.' 

Phamaces.]  The  circumstances  of  the  rebellion  of 
Pbamaces  and  the  death  of  Mithridates  are  told  by 
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Appianus  (Mithridat,  War^  c.  110)  and  Dion  Cassias 
(37.  c.  11).  Mithridates  died  b.c.  63,  in  the  year  in 
which  Cicero  was  consul. 

The  text  of  the  last  sentence  in  this  chapter  is  cor- 
rupt ;  and  the  meaning  is  uncertain. 

42.  Divine  retiibution,']     tI  vcfiiffijrotf, 

SinqpeJ]  The  body  of  Mithridates  was  interred  at 
Sinope.  Appianus  {Mithridatic  War^  c.  113)  says 
that  Phamaces  sent  the  dead  body  of  his  father  in  a 
galley  to  Pompeius  to  Sinope,  and  also  those  who  had 
killed  Manius  Aquilius,  and  many  hostages  Greeks  and 
barbarians.  There  might  be  some  doubt  about  the 
meaning  of  the  words  ^  many  corpses  of  members  of  the 
royal  family '  (iroXAa  (rtifun-a  r&v  fiafft?uKwy) :  but  Plutarch 
appears  from  the  context  to  mean  dead  bodies.  Two  of 
the  daughters  of  Mithridates  who  were  with  him  when 
he  died,  are  mentioned  by  Appianus  (c.  Ill)  as  having 
taken  poison  at  the  same  time  with  their  father.  The 
poison  worked  on  them,  but  had  no  effect  on  the  old 
man,  who  therefore  prevailed  on  a  Gallic  officer,  who 
was  in  his  service,  to  kill  him.  (Compare  Dion  Cassius, 
39.  c.  13, 14.) 

Mityiene.']  He  made  it  what  the  Romans  called  Li- 
bera Civitas,  a  city  which  had  its  own  jurisdiction  and 
was  free  from  taxes.  Compare  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c. 
48. 

Posidonius,']  He  was  a  native  of  Apamea  in  Syria, 
a  Stoic,  and  a  pupil  of  Panaetius.  He  was  one  of  the 
masters  of  Cicero,  who  often  speaks  of  him  and  occa- 
sionally corresponded  with  him  (Cicero,  Ad  Attic,  ii. 
1).  Cicero  also  mentions  Hermagoras  in  his  treatise 
De  Inventione  (i.  6,  and  9),  and  in  the  Brutus  (c.  79). 

Daemon.^    See  the  Life  of  Sulla,  c.  6. 

Mucia.']  She  was  the  daughter  of  Q.  Mucins  Scae^ 
vola,  consul  b.c.  95,  and  the  third  wife  of  Pompeius, 
who  had  three  children  by  her.  She  was  not  the  sister 
of  Q.  Metellus  Nepos  and  Q.  Metellua  Celer,  9a  Kalt- 
wasser  says,  but  a  kinswoman.  Cn.  Pompeius  and 
Sextus  Pompeius  were  the  sons  of  Mucia.  Cicero  {Ad 
Attic,  i.  12)  speaks  of  the  divorce  of  Mucia,  and  says 
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that  it  was  approved  of ;  but  he  does  not  assign  the  rea- 
son. C.  Julius  Caesar  (Suetonius,  Caeaar^  c.  50)  is 
named  as  the  adulterer  or  one  of  them,  and  Pompeius 
called  him  his  Aegisthus.  After  her  divorce  in  the  year 
B.C.  62  Mucia  married  M.  Aemilius  Scaunis,  the  brother 
of  the  second  wife  of  Pompeius.  Mucia  survived  the 
battle  of  Actium  (b.c.  31),  and  she  was  treated  with 
respect  by  Octavianus  Caesar.  (Dion  Cassius,  51.  c.  2; 
Drumann,  Geschichte  Boms,  Pompeii,  p.  557.) 

43.  Monarchy.']  Here  and  elsewhere  I  have  used 
Plutarch's  word  (fiwapxio),  *  The  government  of  one 
man/  by  which  he  means  the  Dictatorship,  in  some  pas- 
sages at  least, 

Pompeius  landed."]  He  landed  in  Italy  b.c.  62  dur- 
ing the  consulship  of  D.  Junius  Silanus  and  L.  Licinius 
Murena.  The  request  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
c.  44  is  also  noticed  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cato  (c.  30). 
M.  Papius  Piso  was  one  of  the  Consuls  for  b.c.  61. 

44.  Afrannu.']  This  was  L.  Afranius  one  of  the 
legati  of  Pompeius,  who  has  often  been  mentioned.  He 
was  consul  with  Q.  Metellus  Celer  b.c.  60  (compare  Dion 
Cassius,  37.  c.  49).  Cicero,  who  was  writing  to  Atticus 
at  the  time  (Ad  Attic,  i.  17),  speaks  of  the  bribery  at 
the  election  of  Afranius,  and  accuses  Pompeius  of  being 
active  on  the  occasion.  From  this  consulship  Iloratius 
(Od.  ii.  1)  dates  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  for 
in  this  year  was  formed  the  coalition  between  Caesar, 
Pompeius,  and  Crassus.  See  the  remark  of  Cato, 
C.47. 

45«  Drtumph.]  Compare  Appianus  (Mithridatic 
War,  c.  116)  and  Drumann,  G^hichte  Roms,  Pom- 
peii, p.  485.  When  particular  measures  of  money  are 
not  mentioned,  Plutarcn,  as  usual  with  him,  means  Attic 
drachmae. 

46.  Four  and  Thirty.']  The  triumph  of  'Pompeius 
was  in  b.c.  61  on  his  birth-day  (Plinius,  37,  c.  2). 
Pompeius  was  bom  b.c.  106,  and  consequently  he  was 
now  entering  on  his  forty-sixth  year — Xylander  (Holz- 
mann)  preferred  to  read  '  fifty '  instead  of  *  forty.* 
.    dcerc]    Cicero  went  into  exile  b.c.  58,  and  after  the 
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events  mentioned  in  chapter  47.     Caesar  returned  from 
his  province  of  Iberia  in  b.c.  60. 

47.  Caesar — Ckmsul.']  See  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  14, 
as  to  the  events  mentioned  in  this  chapter  and  the  fol- 
lowing.    Caesar  was  consul  b.c.  59. 

48.  Piso — Crabinim,']  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  and  A. 
Gabinius  were  consuls  b.c.  58,  in  the  year  in  which 
Clodius  was  tribune  and  Cicero  was  exiled. 

LucuUw.']  As  to  thb  rentiark  of  Pompeius,  compare 
the  Life  of  LucuUus,  c.  38. 

Cato — Cyprus.']     Compare  the  Life  of  Cato,  e.  34. 

Scratches  his  head,  ^c]  A  mark  of  an  etifeminate 
person.  Compare  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  4,  which  explains 
this  passage. 

Clodius — togaJ]  This  event  is  told  by  Dion  Cassius 
(39.  c.  19),  but  as  Kaltwasser  remarks  he  places  it  in 
B.C.  56,  when  Clodius  was  aedile  and  Cn.  Comeiius 
Lentulus  Marcellinus  and  M.  Marcius  Philippus  were 
consuls.  The  trial  was  that  of  Milo  De  Vi,  b.c.  56. 
Compare  Cicero  (Ad  Quintum  Fratrem,  ii.  3)  and  Rein 
(Criminalrecht  der  Romer,  p.  758,  note). 

49.  CuUeoJ]  Q.  Terentius  Culleo  was  a  tribmius 
plebis  B.C.  58.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cioero  (Ad  Attic, 
lii.  15)  and  elsewhere. 

Cicero.]  Cicero  returned  to  Rome  b.c.  57  in  the 
consulship  of  P.  Comeiius  Lentulus  Spinther  and  Q. 
Caecilius  Metellus  Nepos.  See  the  Life  of  Cicero,  c.  33. 
He  had  returned  to  Rome  before  the  trial  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  c.  48. 

Gram.]  Pompeius  was  made  Praefectus  Annonae  for 
^ire  years.  There  was  a  great  scarcity  at  Rome,  which 
was  nothing  unusual,  and  dangerous  riots  (seethe  Article 
CoBN  Tbade,  Roman,  *  Political  Dictionary,'  by  the 
author  of  this  note).  The  appointment  of  Pompeius  is 
mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius  (39.  c.  9,  and  the  notes  of 
Reimarus).  Cicero  (Ad  Atticvm,  iv.  1)  speaks  of  the 
appointment  of  Pompeius. 

Ptolemueus.']  Ptolemaeus  Auletes  had  given  large 
bribes  to  several  Romans  to  purchase  their  influence  and 
to  get  himself  declared  a  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans ; 
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which  was  in  fact  to  put  himself  under  their  protection. 
His  subjects  were  dissatisfied  with  him  for  various  reasons, 
and  among  others  for  the  heavy  taxes  which  he  laid  on 
them  to  raise  the  bribe-money.  He  made  his  escape 
from  Egypt  and  was  now  in  Home.  The  story  is  told 
at  some  length  in  Dion  Cassius  (39.  c.  12,  &c.)  and  the 
matter  of  the  king's  restoration  is  discussed  by  Cicero  in 
several  letters  (Ad  Diversos,  i.  1 — 7)  to  this  Spinther. 
The  king  for  the  present  did  not  get  the  aid  wnich  he 
wanted,  and  he  retired  to  Ephesus,  where  he  lodged 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Artemis,  which 
was  an  Astlum.  (See '  Political  Diclaonary,'  art.  Asylum; 
and  Strabo,  p.  641.) 

Umagenes.']  A  Greek  historian  of  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. He  was  originally  a  captive  slave,  but  he  was 
manumitted  and  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  Augustus 
Caesar.  He  was  very  free  with  his  tongue,  which  at 
last  caused  him  to  be  forbidden  the  house  of  Augustus. 
(Seneca,  De  Ira,  iii.  23.)  He  burnt  some  of  his  his- 
torical writings,  but  not  all  of  them,  for  Plutarch  here 
refers  to  his  authority.  Horatius  (1  Bp.  19.  v.  15)  alludes 
to  Timagenes.     (See  Suidas,  Tificty4yris.) 

51.  Celtic  Wars.]  See  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  15,  and 
as  to  the  conference  at  Luca,  c.  21 .  The  conference  took 
place  B.C.  56,  when  Marcellinus  (c.  48,  notes)  was  one 
of  the  consuls.  Compare  also  the  Life  of  Crassus  (c.  14, 
15),  and  Dion  Cassius,  39.  c.  30,  as  to  the  troubles  at 
Rome  at  this  time,  and  Appianus  (Civil  Wars^  ii.  17). 

More  befitting  a  citizen.]  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  iroXj,Tucd^§potft  which  is  generally  mistranslated 
here  and  in  other  parts  of  Plutarch.  It  is  the  translation 
of  the  Roman  term  *  civiliter.'  (Tacitus,  AnncU.  i.  33, 
iii.  76.) 

52.  Lucius  DonUtius.]    Life  of  Crassus,  c.  15,  notes. 
Vatifdus.]     P.  Vatinius  often  mentioned  \^  Cicero. 

(See  Orelli,  Onomasticon,  Vatinius.)  Cicero's  extant 
oration  In  Vatinium  was  delivered  b.c.  56. 

Trebonius.]  C.  Trebonius,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  several 
of  whose  letters  to  him  are  extant.  (Cicero,  Ad  Divers. 
X.  28;  xii.  16;  xv.  20,  21).     He  was  one  of  the  con- 
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spirators  against  Caesar ;  and  Cicero  tells  him  (x.  28) 
tnat  he  was  somewhat  vexed  with  him  that  he  saved 
Antonius  from  the  same  fate.  Treboniiis  was  treacher- 
ously put  to  death  at  Smyrna  by  Dolabella  with  circum- 
stances of  great  cruelty  B.C.  43.  (Dion  Cassius,  47.  c. 
29.)  In  the  notes  to  the  Life  of  Crassus,  c.  16,  I  have 
incorrectly  called  this  Tribune  Titus. 

Crassus.']  Plutarch  must  mean  that  Crassus  left 
Rome  before  the  expiration  of  his  consulship  b.c.  55 ; 
but  the  words  AiroXXayclr  r^s  Hartitu  are  in  themselves 
doubtful.     (Life  of  Crassus,  c.  16.) 

Theatre.']  Drumann  (Geschichte  Horns,  Pompeii,  p. 
524)  has  diligently  collected  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  magnificent  exhibition.  (See  also  Dion  Cassius,  39. 
c.  38,  and  the  references  in  the  notes  of  Rcimarus.) 
The  elephant-fight  (^iXe^tmrrofiaxia)  was  a  fight  between 
the  elepants  and  armed  Graetulians.  There  were  eiglfteeu 
elephants.  The  cries  of  the  animals  when  they  were 
wounded  moved  the  pity  of  the  spectators.  The  ele- 
phants would  not  enter  the  vessels  when  they  were  leaving 
Africa,  till  they  received  a  promise  from  their  leaders  that 
they  should  not  be  injured ;  the  treacherous  treatment  of 
them  at  the  games  was  the  cause  of  their  loud  lamentations, 
in  which  they  appealed  to  the  deity  against  the  violation 
of  the  solemn  promise.  (Dion  Cassius.)  Cicero  who  was 
not  fond  of  exnibitions  of  the  kind  speaks  with  disgust  of 
the  whole  aflSur  (Ad  Diversos,  vii.  1).  The  letter  of 
Cicero,  written  at  the  time,  is  valuable  contemporary  evi- 
dence. Various  facts  on  the  exhibition  of  elephants  at 
Rome  are  collected  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  Menageries,  Elephant. 

A  rhinoceros  was  also  exhibited  at  the  games  of 
Pompeius;  and  an  actress  was  brought  on  the  stage, 
who  had  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  consulship  of 
C.  Marius  the  younger  and  Cn.  Carbo  b.c.  82.  But  she 
made  her  appearance  again  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
A.n.  9  in  the  consulship  of  Poppaeus  when  she  was  103 
years  old,  91  years  after  her  first  appearance.  (Plinius, 
H,  N,  vii.  49.)  Drumann  says,  when  speaking  of  the 
games  of  Pompeius,  <  a  woman  of  unusually  advanced 
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age  was  brought  forward ;'  but  the  words  of  Plinius 
*  anus  pro  miraculo  reducta/  apply  to  her  last  appear- 
ance. A  woman  of  one  and  forty  was  no  uncommon 
thing  then,  nor  is  it  now.  The  pointing  in  the  common 
texts  is  simply  the  cause  of  the  blunder. 

53.  Jtdia,}  See  the  Life  of  Crassus,  c.  16,  notes. 
Julia  died  b.c.  54  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  and  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher.  (See  the  Life 
of  Caesar,  c.  23.)     Crassus  lost  his  lite  b.c.  53. 

All  thingsJ]     A  quotation  from  the  Iliad,  xv.  189. 

54.  DomUiusJ]  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  and  M.  Va- 
lerius Messalla,  the  consuls  of  b.c.  53,  were  not  elected 
till  seven  months  after  the  proper  time,  so  that  there 
was  during  this  time  an  anarchy  (wapxia,  which  is  Plu- 
tarch's word).  This  term  *  anarchy  *  must  be  taken  in 
its  literal  and  primary  sense  of  a  time  when  there  were  no 
magistrates,  which  would  be  accompanied  with  anarchy 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term.  Dion  Cassius  (40.  c. 
45)  describes  this  period  of  confusion.  The  translation 
in  the  text  may  lead  to  a  misunderstanding  of  Plutarch's 
meaning :  it  should  be,  *  he  allowed  an  anarchy  to  take 
place.'  Kaltwasser's  translation :  *  so  liess  er  es  zu  einer 
anarchic  kommen/  is  perfectly  exact. 

Sole  cansuL]  In  the  year  b.c.  52,  in  which  year 
Clodius  was  killed. 

55.  Cornelia.']  She  was  the  daughter  of  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus  Pius  Scipio,  who  was  the  son  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica  and  of  Licinia,  the  daughter  of  the  orator 
L.  Crassus.  He  was  adopted  (b.c.  64  or  63)  by  the 
testament  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius,  who  fought  in 
Spain  against  Sertorius ;  but  his  daughter  must  have 
been  bom  before  this,  as  she  bore  the  name  Cornelia. 
Drumann  {Geschichte  RcmSy  Caecilii,  p.  49)  thinks  that 
the  story  of  her  attempting  to  destroy  herself  when  she 
heard  of  the  death  of  her  husband  (Life  of  Pompeius, 
c.  74)  is  suspicious,  because  she  married  Pompeius  the 
year  after.  If  Cornelia  were  the  only  woman  that  was 
ever  said  to  have  done  so,  we  might  doubt  the  story ; 
but  as  she  is  not,  we  need  not  suspect  it  on  that  account. 

Corruption  and  bribery. 1     Corruption  is  ^wpodoKia  in 
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Plutarch,  *  gift  receiving/  and  it  oaght  to  correspond  to 
the  Roman  Peculatus.  But  dwpoBoKia  also  means  cor- 
ruption by  bribes.  Bribery  is  ZwoutiaAs  in  Plutarch, 
which  is  expressed  generally  by  the  Roman  Ambitus^ 
and  specially  by  the  verb  *  decuriare.'  (See  Cicero's 
Oration  Pro  Cn.  Plancio,  Ed.  Wunder.)  The  offence 
of  Scipio  was  Ambitus.  (Dion  Cassius,  40.  c.  51,  &c. ; 
Appianus,  Civil  Wars,  ii.  24.)  As  to  Roman  Bribenr, 
see  the  article  Bbibbbt,  '  Political  Dictionary,'  by  toe 
author  of  this  note,  whose  contribution  begins  p.  416. 

Judices.]  These  360  Judices  appear  to  have  been 
chosen  for  the  occasion  of  these  trials.  (Velleius  Pater,  ii. 
76  ;  Goettling,  Roemische  Staatseerfassimgy  p.  482.) 

Plancus.']  T.  Munatius  Plancus  Bursa,  a  tribune  of 
the  Plebs.  In  b.c.  52  Milo  and  Clodius  with  their 
followers  had  an  encounter  in  which  Clodius  was  killed. 
The  people,  with  whom  he  wa8  a  favourite,  burnt  his 
body  m  the  Curia  Hostilia,  and  the  Curia  with  it.  (Dion 
Cassius,  40.  c.  48.)  Plancus  was  charged  with  encou- 
raging this  disorder,  and  he  was  brought  to  trial.  Cicero 
was  his  accuser ;  he  was  condemned  and  exiled.  (Cicero, 
Ad  Diversos,  vii.  2.) 

Hypsaeiis,']  Plautius  Hyraaeus  was  not  a  consular. 
He  had  been  the  quaestor  of  rompeius.  He  and  Scipio 
had  been  candidates  for  the  consulship  this  year,  and 
were  both  charged  with  bribery.  (Dion  Cassius,  40. 
c   53.)     Hypsaeus  was  convicted. 

56.  Troops."]  SeetheLifeofCaesar^c.  29.  Pompeios 
had  lent  Caesar  two  legions  (c.  52).  Compare  Dion 
Cassius,  40,  c.  65,  and  Appianus,  Civil  Wars,  ii.  29. 
The  illness  of  Pompeius  and  the  return  of  the  legions 
from  Gaul  took  place  in  the  year  b.c.  50.  Appius  Clau- 
dius (c.  57^  was  sent  by  the  Senate  to  conduct  tne  lemons 
from  Gaul.  Dion  Cassius  (40.  c.  65)  says  that  rom- 
peius had  lent  Caesar  only  one  legion,  but  that  Caesar 
nad  to  give  up  another  also,  inasmuch  as  Pompeius  ob- 
tained an  order  of  the  Senate  that  both  he  and  Caesar 
should  give  a  legion  to  Bibulus,  who  was  in  Sjrria,  ibr 
the  Parthian  war.  (Appianus,  Civil  Wars,  ii.  29  ,*  BdL 
GalL  viii.  54.)  Thus  rompeius  in  effect  gave  up  no- 
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thing,  but  Caesar  parted  with  two  legions.  The  legions 
were  not  sent  to  Syria,  but  both  wintered  in  Capua. 
The  consul  C.  Claudius  Marcellus  (b.c.  50)  gave  both 
these  legions  to  Pompeius. 

58.  PaidusJ]  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  was  consul  b.c. 
50,  with  C.  Claudius  Marcellus,  a  violent  opponent  of 
Caesar.  He  built  the  Basilica  Pauli  (Appianus,  Civil 
WarSf  ii.  26).  Basilica  is  a  Greek  word  (fiaaiKticfi)  ;  a 
basilica  was  used  as  a  court  of  law,  and  a  place  of  business 
for  merchants.  The  form  of  a  Roman  biBsilica  is  known 
from  the  description  of  Vitruvius  (v.  1),  the  ground-plan 
of  two  Basilicae  at  Rome,  and  that  of  rompeii  which  is  in 
better  preservation.  Some  of  the  great  Iloman  churches 
are  called  Basilicae,  and  in  their  construction  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  antient  Basilicae.  (*  Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia,* JBasilica.) 

CurioJ]  C.  Scribonius  Curio.  Compare  the  Life  of 
M.  Antonius,  c.  2.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  but  ex- 
travagant in  his  habits  (Dion  Cassius,  40.  c.  60) : — 

«  Momentumque  ftiit  mutatus  Curio  rerum, 
Gallorum  captus  spoliis  et  Caesaris  auro.' — 

Lucanus,  PharmlicLy  iy.  819. 

As  to  the  vote  on  the  proposition  of  Curio,  Appianus 
{Civil  Wars,  ii.  30)  agrees  with  Plutarch.'  Dion  Cas- 
sius (40.  c.  64;  and  41.  c.  2)  gives  a  different  account 
of  this  transaction. 

59.  C.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  L.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus  Crus  were  consuls  for  the  year  b.c.  49,  in  which 
the  war  broke  out.  This  Marcellus  was  the  cousin  of 
the  consul  Marcellus  of  the  year  b.c.  50,  who  (Ap- 
pianus, CivU  Wars,  ii.  30)  presented  Pompeius  with  a 
sword  when  he  commissioned  him  to  fight  against  Caesar. 
Plutarch  appears  (c.  58,  59)  to  mean  the  same  Marcellus  ; 
but  he  has  confounded  them.  The  Marcellus  of  c.  58, 
is  the  consul  of  b.c.  49 ;  and  the  Marcellus  of  c.  59,  is 
the  consul  of  b.c  50,  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (40.  c. 
66;  41.  c.  1,  &c.)  and  Appianus. 

Cilicia,']  Cicero  returned  from  his  government  of 
Cilicia  b.c.  50.  ^       . 
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60,  Ariminum — Rubico.']  See  the  Life  of  Caesar, 
c.  32. 

TuUus.']  L.  Volcatius  Tullus  who  had  been  consul 
B.C.  66  C  Consule  TulloO  Horadus  (Orfl  iii.  8). 

Favonius.']  The  reply  of  Pompeius  is  given  by  Ap- 
pianus  {Civil  Wars,  ii.  37). 

As  to  the  confusion  in  Home  see  Dion  Cassius  (42. 
c.  6-9) ;  and  the  references  In  Clinton,  Fasti^  b.c.  49. 

62.  RomeJ]  Plutarch  here  omits  the  capture  of  Cor- 
finium  which  took  place  before  Caesar  entered  Rome.  See 
Dion  Cassius  (41 »  c.  10),  and  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  34. 

MeteUus.']  L.  Metellus,  of  whom  little  is'  known. 
Kaltwasser  makes  Caesar  say  to  Metellus,  *  It  was  not 
harder  for  him  to  say  it,  than  to  do  it ;'  which  has  no 
sense  in  it.  What  Caesar  did  say  appears  from  the  Life 
of  Caesar,  c.  35.  Caesar  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was 
as  easy  for  him  to  do  it  as  to  say  it.  He  meant  that  it 
was  hard  for  him  to  be  reduced  to  say  such  a  thing* ;  as  to 
doing  it,  when  he  had  said  it,  that  would  be  a  light  matter. 
Sintenis  suspe<^ts  that  the  text  is  not  quite  right  here. 
See  the  various  readings  and  his  proposed  alteration  ; 
also  Cicero,  Ad  Attic,  x.  4. 

Brundisiian,']  Caesar  (Oit«7)Far,  i.  26,  &c.)  describes 
the  operations  at  Brundisium  and  the  escape  of  Pompeius. 
Compare  also  Dion  Cassius  (41.  c.  12)  ;  Appianus  {Civil 
Wars,  ii.  39).  The  usual  passage  from  Italy  to  Greece 
was  from  Brundisium  to  Dyrrachium  (Durazio),  which 
in  former  times  was  called  Epidamnus  (Thucydides,  i. 
24 ;  Appianus,  Civil  Wars,  ii.  39); 

63.  Caesar  J]  This  does  not  appear  in  Caesar's  Civil 
War.  •' 

Cicei'o,']  This  opinion  of  Cicero  is  contained  in  a 
letter  to  Atticus  (vii.  11).  When  Xerxes  invaded 
Attica  (B.C.  480)  Themistocles  advised  the  Athenians  to 
quit  their  city  and  trust  to  their  ships.  The  naval  vic- 
tory of  Salamis  justified  his  advice.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  (b.c.  431)  Pericles  advised  the  Athenians  to 
keep  within  their  walls  and  wait  for  the  Lacedaemonian 
invaders  to  retire  from  Attica  for  want  of  supplies ;  in 
which  also  the  result  justified  the  advice  of  Peridcs. 
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Cicero  in  his  letters  ofi^en  complains  of  the  want  of  reso- 
lution which  Pompeius  displayed  at  this  crisis. 
.    Ti'wic]     Plutarch  means  that  Caesar  feared  that  Pom- 
peius had  every  thing  to  gain  if  the  war  was  prolonged. 

In  his  Civil  War  (i.  24)  Numerius  is  called  Cneiuis 
Magius,  *  Praefectus  fabromm.,'  or  head  of  the  engineer 
department.  Sintenis  observes  that  Oudendorp  might 
have  used  this  passage  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
true  praenomen  in  Caesar's  text,  *  Numerius '  in  place  of 
*  Cneius.' 

64.  Libumian  vessels,']  The^e  vessels  took  their  ^ame 
from  the  Liburoi)  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum.  They  were 
generally  birepaes,  and  well  adapted  for  sea  manoeuvres. 

.Beroegi.l  A  town  in  Macedonia  west  of  the  Ther- 
mwc  Gulf  or  Bay  of  Saloniki.  It  appears  from  this  that 
Pompeius  led  his  troops  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
nearly  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Macedonia  (Dion  Cassius, 
41.  c.  43).  His  object  apparently  was  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  forces  that  Scipio  and  his  son  were  sent  to  raise 
in  the  East  (c.  62). 

Gymnastic  exercisesJ]  The  Romans  were  accustomed 
to  such  exercises  as  these  in  the  Campus  Martins. 

*  cur  apricum 

(Merit  campum  patiens  pulveris  atque  solis  ? 

♦  •       »  «  m 

saepe  disco 

Saepe  trans  finem  jaculo  nobilis  expedite/ — 

'  Horatius,  Od.  i.  8. 

Compare  the  Life  of  Marios  (34). 

The  komans  maintained  their  bodily  vigour  by  athletic 
and  military  exercises  to  a  late  period  of  lifb.  The  bath, 
swimming,  riding,  and  the  throwing  of  the  javelin  were 
ihe  means  by  which  they  maintained  their  health  and. 
strength.  A  Roman  commander  at  the  age  of  sixty  was 
a  more  vigorous  man  than  modem  commanders  at  the 
like  age  generally  are. 

Senate.']  Pompeius  passed  the  winter  at  Thessalonica 
(Saloniki)  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf  and  on  the  Via  Eg- 
natia,  which  ran  from  Dyrrachium  to  Thessalonica,  and 
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thence  eastward.  He  had  with  him  two  hundred  sena- 
tors. The  consuls,  praetors,  and  quaestors  of  the  year 
B.C.  49  were  continued  by  the  Senate  at  Thessalonica 
for  the  year  b.c.  48  under  the  names  of  Proconsuls,  Pro- 
praetors, Proquaestors.  Caesar  and  P.  Servilius  Isauricus 
were  elected  consuls  at  Rome  for  the  year  b.c.  48  (Life 
of  Caesar,  c.  37).  The  party  of  Pompeius  could  not 
appoint  new  magistrates  for  want  of  the  ceremony  of  a 
Lex  Curiata  (Dion  Cassius,  41.  c.  43). 

Zabeo.]  His  name  is  Titus  Labienus  (Life  of  Caesar, 
c.  34).  *  Labeo '  is  a  mere  blunder  of  the  copyists. 
Dion  Cassius  (41.  c.  4)  gives  the  reasons  for  Labienus 
passing  over  to  Pompeius.  Labienus  had  served  Caesar 
well  in  Gaul,  and  he  is  often  mentioned  in  Caesar's 
Book  on  the  Gallic  War.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Munda  in  Spain  b.c.  45.  (See  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c. 
34,  56.) 

BrutusJ]  M.  Junius  Brutus.  See  the  Life  of 
Brutus. 

Cicero.']  Cicero  was  not  in  the  Senate  at  Thessa- 
lonica, though  he  had  come  over  to  Macedonia.  (See  the 
Life  of  Cicero,  c.  38.) 

Tidius  Sextius."]  Tidius  is  not  a  Roman  name.  It 
should  be  Didius. 

65.  Iberia,']  The  defeats  of  Afranius  and  Petreius 
in  Iberia,  in  the  summer  of  b.c.  49,  are  told  by  Caesar  in 
his  Civil  War,  i.  41-81. 

Caesar  reached  Brundisium  at  the  close  of  the  year 
B.C.  49.  See  the  remarks  on  the  time  in  Clinton,  FasHy 
B.C.  49.  Oricum  or  Oricus  was  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Epirus,  south  of  Apollonia. 

Jubius.]  L.  Yibillius  Rufus  appears  to  be  the  person 
intended.  He  is  often  mentioned  by  Caesar  (Civil  War, 
i.  15,  23,  &c.)  ;  but  as  the  readings  in  Caesar's  text  are 
very  uncertain  (Jubellius,  Jubilius,  Jubulus),  Sintenis 
has  not  thought  it  proper  to  alter  the  text  of  Plutarch 
here. 

*  On  the  third  day.'  Caesar  {Civil  War,  iii.  10)  says 
*  triduo  proximo,'  and  the  correction  of  Moses  du  Soul, 
W^p<f  h'TVi   is   therefore  unnecessary.     Pompeius  had 
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moved  westward  from  Thessalonica  at  the  time  when 
Rufus  was  sent  to  him,  and  was  in  Candavia  on  his  road 
to  Apollonia  and  Dyrrachium  (Caesar,  Civil  War^ 
iii.  11). 

PompeiuB — doum  to  the  sea,"]  Pompeius  returned  to 
Dyrrachium,  which  it  had  been  the  object  of  Caesar  to 
seize.  As  he  had  not  accomplished  this,  Caesar  posted 
himself  on  the  river  Apsus  between  Apollonia  and 
Dyrrachium.  The  fights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyr- 
raichium  are  described  by  Caesar  (Civil  War^  iii. 
34,  &c.). 

(^^.  Atkamanes.']  The  Athamanes  were  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Epirus  and  Thessalia.  In  place  of  the  Atha- 
manes the  MSS.  of  Caesar  (CivU  VFar,  iii.  78)  have 
Acamania,  which,  as  Drumann  says,  must  be  a  mistake 
in  the  text  of  Caesar. 

ScipioJ]  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  the  father-in-law  of 
Pompeius,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Syria  by  the  Senate.  Scipio  had  now  come  to  Thes- 
salia (Caesar,  Cunl  War,  iii.  33,  and  80). 

67.  Cato,']  Cato  was  left  with  fifteen  cohorts  in  Dyr- 
rachium.  See  the  Life  of  Cato,  c.  55 ;  Dion  Cassius 
(42.  c.  10). 

Tu9cuhan\  or  Tusculanum,  as  Plutarch  calls  it,  now 
Frascati,  abcmt  12  miles  S.E.  of  Rome,  where  Cicero  had 
a  villa. 

Spinther  and  Dondtius.']  Lentulus  Spinther,  consul 
of  B.C.  57,  and  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  consul  b.c.  54. 
This  afiair  is  mentioned  by  Caesar  himself  (Civil  War, 
iu.  83,  &c.).  We  have  the  best  evidence  of  the  bloody 
use  that  the  party  of  Pompeius  would  have  made  of  their 
victory  in  the  letters  of  Cicero  himself  (AdAtticum, 
zi.  6).  There  was  to  be  a  general  proscription,  and 
Rome  was  to  see  the  times  of  Sulla  revived.  But  the 
courage  and  the  wisdom  of  one  man  defeated  the  designs 
of  these  senseless  nobles.  Caesar  (c.  83)  mentions  their 
schemes  with  a  contemptuous  brevity. 

68.  Pharsahis.']  The  town  of  Pharsalus  was  situated 
near  the  Enipeus,  in  one  of  the  great  plains  of  Thessalia, 
called  Pharsalia.     Caesar  (iii.  88)  does  not  mention  the 
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place  where  the  battle  was  fought.  See  Appianus,  Civil 
Wars  J  ih  75. 

Venus  the  Victorious,]  Pompeius  had  dedicated  a 
temple  at  Rome  to  Venus  Victrix.  The  Julia  (luHa) 
Gens,  to  which  Caesar  belonged,  traced  their  descent 
from  Venus  through  Iiilus,  the  son  of  Aeneas.  (See  the 
Life  of  Caesar,  c.  42.) 

A  bright  light.']  Caesar  does  not  mention  this  meteor 
in  his  Civil  War.  See  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  43,  and  Dion 
Cassius,  41.  c.  61. 

Scotussa.]  A  place  in  Thessalia  north  of  Pfaarsalus, 
where  Titus  Quinctius  Flaraininus  defeated  King  Philip 
of  Macedonia,  B.C.  197. 

Purple.]  rhy  <pomKovy  x^"^^^^  Shakspere  has  em- 
ployed this  in  his  Julius  Caesar,  Act  V.  8c.  1 : 

*  Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out.' 

Plutaitih  means  the  Vexillum.  He  has  expressed  by  his 
word  (vpoefiyai)  the  *  propono '  of  Caesar  (Bell,  CraB, 
ii.  20 ;  Ben.  Hispan.  c.  28,  Bell  Alexandr,  c.  45). 
The  *  hung  out '  is  a  better  translation  than  *  unfurled.' 

69.  Calvinus  Lucius.]  Plutarch  in  this  as  in  some 
other  instances  places  the  Fraenomen  last,  instead  of  first 
which  he  ought  to  do ;  but  immediately  after  he  writes 
Lucius  Domitius  correctly.  The  error  may  be  owing  to 
the  copyists. 

The  order  of  the  battle  is  described  by  Caesar  (Citnl 
War,  iii.  89).  Plutarch  here  and  in  the  Life  of  Caesar 
(c.  44)  says  that  Pompeius  commanded  the  right,  but 
Caesar  says  that  he  was  on  the  left.  Domitius,  tfaAt  is, 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  (Consul  b.c.  54)  may  have 
commanded  under  him.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  (Consul 
B.C.  53),  whom  Plutarch  calls  Calvinus  Lucius,  com- 
manded Caesar's  centre.  The  account  of  Appianus 
{CivU  Wars,  ii.  76)  does  not  agree  with  Caesar's. 

Ckiesar— fault.]  See  Caesar  (iii.  88),  and  Appianus 
(ii.  79),  who  quotes  Caesar's  letters. 

Numbers.]  The  whole  number  of  Italian  troops  on 
both  sides  was  about  70,000  as  Plutarch  says  in  the  next 
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chapter.  There  nvere  also  other  troops  on  both  sides 
(Appianus,  CivU  Wars^  ii.  70).  The  battle  was  fought 
on  the  ninth  of  August,  b.c.  48,  according  to  the  uncor- 
rected calendar. 

70.  Dion  Cassius  has  some  like  reflections  (41.  c.  53- 
58)  ;  and  Appianus  (ii.  77),  who  says  that  both  the 
commanders-in-chief  shed  tears ;  which  we  need  not  be- 
lieve. 

71.  Crassianus.l  Crassinius,  in  the  Life  of  Caesar, 
c.  44.  Caesar  (iii.  91,  99)  names  him  Crastinus.  Com- 
pare Appianus  \Cml  Wars,  ii.  82).  *  Crastinus  received 
an  honourable  interment  after  the  battle. 

72.  Verses.]     The  passage  is  from  the  Iliad,  xi.  544. 
Asinius  PoOio.']    C.  Asinius  Pollio  was  a  soldier,  a 

poet,  and  an  historical  writer.  His  history  of  the  Civil 
Wars  was  comprised  in  seventeen  books.  ,  Appianus 
.  (Civil  Wctrs,  ii.  ^9)  quotes  this  circumstance  from  roUio. 
Uoratius  (Orf.  ii.  1)  addresses  this  Pollio,  and  Virgilius 
in  his  fourth  Eclogue.  The  first  part  of  the  ode  of 
Horatius  contains  an  allusion  to  Pollio*s  historical  worl^. 
Festival.]  Caesar  (iil  96)  describes  the  appearance 
of  the  camp  of  Pompeius,  and  adds  that  his  hungry  sol- 
diers found  an  entertainment  which  their  enemies  had 
prepared  for  themselves. 

73.  LarissaA  Pompeius  passed  by  Larissa,  the  chief 
town  of  Thessalia,  on  his  road  to  the  vale  of  Tempe',  in 
which  the  river  Peneius  flows  between  the  mountain 
range  of  Olympus  and  Ossa.  In  saying  that  Pompeius 
*  let  his  horse  go,*  I[have  used  an  expression  that  may  be 
misunderstood.  Caesar  (iii.  96)  will  explain  it—*  pro- 
tinusque  equo  citato  Larissam  contendit,'  and  he  conti- 
nued nis  flight  at  the  same  rate. 

LentuU.]  These  were  L.  Lentulus  Spinther,  Consul 
B.C.  67,  and  Lentulus  Cms,  Consul  b.c.  49.  Deiotarus 
was  king  or  tetrarch  of  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  had 
come  to  the  assistance  of  Pompeius  with  a  considerable 
force.  Pompeius  had  given  him  Armenia  the  Less,  and 
the  title  of  King.  Caesar  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus 
took  Armenia  from  him,  but  allowed  him  to  retain  the 
title  of  King.  -^  by  Goo^^^ 
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Favonius/]  The  verse  is  from  Euripides.  It  is  placed 
among  the  Fragmenta  Incerta  CXiA.  ed.  Matthiae. 

74.  AmphipoUs,']  This  town  was  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,  a  river  of  Thrace,  and  out  of  the  direct  route  to 
Lesbos.  The  reason  of  Pompeius  going  there  is  expldned 
by  Caesar  {Civil  War,  iii.  102).  Cornelia  was  at  Mity- 
lene  in  Lesbos  with  Seztus  the  younger  son  of  Pompeios. 

75.  Cratippus.']  Cratippus  was  a  Peripatetic,  and  at 
this  time  the  chief  of  that  sect.  Cicero's  son  Marcos 
afterwards  heard  his  lectures  at  Athens  (Cicero,  JDe 
Officits,  i.  1),  B.C.  44. 

The  jast  sentence  of  this  chapter  is  somewhat  obscure, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  critics  vary  as  to  the  reading. 
See  the  note  of  Sintenis. 

76.  AttaHa."]  This  city  was  on  the  coast  of  Pam- 
phylia.  It  took  its  name  m>m  Attalus  Philadelphus,  the 
King  of  Pergamum  of  that  name,  who  built  it. 

Lucanus  (viii.  251)  makes  Pompeius  first  land  at  Fha- 
selis  in  Lycia. 

Parthia.']  Dion  Cassius  (42.  c.  2)  discusses  this 
matter.  He  thinks  that  Pompeius  could  never  have 
thought  of  going  to  Parthia.  Compare  Appianus  (Ofn/ 
Wars,  ii.  83). 

This  Arsaces  is  called  Hyrodes  or  Orodes  in  the  Life 
of  Crassus  (c.  18).  Arsaces  seems  to  have  been  a 
name  common  to  the  Parthian  kings,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  Arsaces,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  Orodes  had 
already  refused  his  aid  to  Pompeius  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  put  in  chains  Hirrus,  who  had  been  sent  to 
him.  The  Parthian  demanded  the  cession  of  Syria,  which 
Pompeius  would  not  consent  to. 

Juba."]  This  is  the  King  Juba  mentioned  in  the  I^fe 
of  Caesar,  c.  62. 

Ptolemaeits.]  This  is  Ptolemaeus  Dionysius,  the  last 
of  his  race,  and  the  son  of  the  Ptolemaeus  Auletes,  men- 
tioned in  c.  49.  Auletes  had  been  restored  to  his  king- 
dom through  the  influence  of  Pompeius  by  A.  Gabinius 
B.C.  55. 

77.  Seleuceia,']  Probably  Seleuoeia  in  Syria  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes.  .  Cooalp 
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Ptolemaetts.']  He  was  now  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
according  to  his  father's  testament,  he  and  his  sister 
Cleopatra  were  to  be  joint  kings  and  to  intermarry  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Greek  kings  o^  Egypt.  The  advisers 
of  Ptolemaens  had  driven  Cleopatra  out  of  Egypt,  and  on 
the  news  of  her  advancing  against  the  eastern  frontiers 
with  an  army,  they  went  out  to  meet  her.  Pelusium,  on- 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  had  for  many  centuries 
been  the  strong  point  on  this  frontier.  (Caesar,  Civil 
War,  iii.  103 ;  Dion  Cassius,  42.  c.  3,  &c.)  Pompeius 
approached  the  shore  of  Egypt  with  several  vessels  and 
about  2000  soldiers. 

As  to  the  circumstances  in  this  chapter,  compare  Dion 
Cassius  (42.  c.  3),  Appianus  {Civil  Wars,  ii.  84),  and 
Caesar  (C/w/  War,  iii.  104).  Caesar  simply  mentions 
the  assassination  of  Pompeius.  He  says  no  more  about 
it. 

79.  The  death  of  Pompeius  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
{Ad  Atticum,  zi.  6). 

As  to  his  age,  Drumann  observes,  '  He  was  bom 
B.C.  106,  and  was  consequently  58  years  old  when  he 
was  killed,  on  the  29th  of  September,  or  on  the  day  be- 
fore his  birthday,  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox 
according  to  the  unreformed  calendar.'  (Lucanus,  viii. 
467.) 

80.  Old  Man.]  He  is  called  Cordus  by  Lucanus 
(viii.  715),  and  had  formerly  been  a  quaestor  of  Pom- 
peius. 


C.  CAESAR. 

1.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Niebuhr  {Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Borne,  ii.  33)  that  the  beginning  of  the  Life 
of  Caesar  is  lost.  He  says,  '  Plutarch  could  not  have 
passed  over  the  ancestors,  the  father,  and  the  whole 
iamily,  together  with  the  history  of  Caesar's  youth, 
&c/  But  tiie  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  not  conclu- 
sive. The  same  reason  would  make  us  consider  other 
Lives  imperfect,  which  are  also  deficient  in  such  matters 
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Plutarch  after  his  fashion  gives  incidental  information 
about  Caesar's  youth  and  his  family.  I  conceive  that  he 
furposely  avoided  a  formal  beginmng ;  and  according  to 
is  plan  of  biography,  he  was  right.  Niebuhr  also  ob- 
serves that  the  beginning  of  the  Life  of  Caesar  in  Sueto- 
nius is  imperfect ;  *  a  fact  well  known,  but  it  is  onl^ 
since  the  year  1812  that  we  know  that  the  part  which  is 
wanting  contained  a  dedication  to  the  praefectus  praetorio 
of  the  time,  a  fact  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
any  history  of  Roman  Literatupe.'  It  is  an  old  opinion 
that  the  Life  of  Caesar  in  Suetonius  is  imperfect.  The 
fact  that  the  dedication  alone  is  wanting,  lor  so  Niebuhr 
appears  to  mean,  shows  that  the  Life  is  not  iooomplete, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  it  is. 

C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  son  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  and 
Aurelia,  was  bom  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  b.c.  100,  in 
the  sixth  consulship  of  his  uncle  C.  Marius.  His  father, 
who  had  been  praetor,  died  suddenly  at  Pisa  when  his 
son  was  in  his  sixteenth  year. 

Cinna.']    See  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  9,  and  notes. 

Cornelia,']  Caesar  was  first  betrothed  to  Cossutia,  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  Roman  Eques,  but  he  broke  off  the 
marriage  contract,  and  married  Cornelia,  b.c.  83. 

Pri^kood.']  A  different  story  is  told  by  Suetonius 
(Caesar,  c.  1)  and  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  43). 

Cornelius,]  Cornelius  Phagita  (Suetonius,  c.  1,  74). 

The  words  of  Sulla  are  dso  reported  by  Suetonius 
(c.  1). 

Nicomedes.]  Nicomedes  III.  Caesar  was  sent  to 
him  by  Thermus  to  get  ships  for  the  siege  of  Mitylene. 
Suetonius,  a  lover  of  scandal,  has  preserved  a  grievous 
imputation  against  Caesar,  which  is  connected  with  this 
visit  to  Nicomedes  (Caesar y  c.  2,  49).  Caesar  in  a 
speech  for  the  Bithynians  (Gellius,  v.  13)  calls  Nico- 
medes his  friend.  He  felt  the  reproach  keenly,  and 
tried  to  clear  himself  (Dion  Cassius,  43.  c.  20).  But  it 
is  easier  to  make  such  charges  than  to  confute  them. 

Thermm.]  M.  Minucius  Thermus,  Propraetor. 
Caesar  served  his  first  campaign  under  him  at  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Mitylene  b.c.  80.      Caesar  gained  a 
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civic  crown.  See  the  note  in  Barmann's  edition  of  Sue« 
tonius. 

Pharmacum,'}  This  island  was  near  Miletus.  Ste< 
phan.  Byzant.,  ^apfuucova'aa. 

Pirates.']  See  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  26.  Caesar 
served  a  short  time  against  the  Cilician  pirates  under  P. 
Servilius  Isauricus  (Sueton.  Caesar,  2)  b.c.  77,  or  per- 
haps later. 

2.  Junitts,  He  was  now  in  Bithynia  according  to 
Veil.  Paterculus  (ii.42)..  This  ai&ir  of  the  pirates  hap- 
pened according  to  Drumann  in  B.C.  76.  Plutarch  places 
It  five  years  earlier. 

3.  ApoUomus.']  Plutarch  should  probably  have  called 
him  only  Molo.  He  was  a  native  of  Alabanda  in  Caria. 
Cicero  often  mentions  his  old  master,  but  always  by  the 
name  of  Molo  only.  He  calls  the  rhetorician,  who  was 
the  master  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  consul  b.c.  117,  Apol- 
lonius,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Alabanda. 

Cato,]    See  c.  64. 

4.  Impeached,']  See  the  first  chapter  of  the  Life  of 
LucuUus. 

DolabeUa,]  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  consul  b.c.  81, 
afterwards  was  governor  of  Macedonia  as  proconsul,  in 
which  office  he  was  charged  with  maladministration. 
Cicero  (Brutus,  c.  71,  92)  mentions  this  trial.  Dru- 
mann places  it  in  b.c.  77.  Cicero  (Brutus,  c.  72)  gives 
his  opinion  of  the  eloquence  of  Caesar.  (Suetonius, 
Caesar,  4 ;  Veil.  Paterculus,  ii.  42.) 

Publius  AntoniusJ]  His  name  was  Cams.  He  was 
consul  B.C.  63  with  Cicero.  The  trial  which  was  in 
B.C.  76  of  course  related  to  misconduct  prior  to  that 
date.  The  trial  was  not  held  in  Greece.  M.  Lucullus 
was  the  brother  of  L.  Lucullus,  and  was  Praetor  in  Rome 
at  the  time  of  the  trial. 

Smiling  surface.]  Some  amplification  is  necessary 
here  in  order  to  preserve  Plutarch's  metaphor.  He  was 
fond  of  such  poetical  turns. 

Nee  potent  quemquam  placidi  pellacia  ponti 
Subdola  pellicere  in  fhiudem  ridentibas  undis. 

Lucretius,  v.  1002. 
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One  finger, "]     See  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  48. 

5.  Military  tribuneship.']  The  military  tribunes,  it 
appears,  were  now  elected  by  the  people,  or  part  of  them 
at  least.     Comp.  Liv.  43.  c.  14. 

Jtdia,']  His  aunt  Julia  and  his  wife  Cornelia  died 
during  his  quaestorship,  probably  b.c.  68. 

Images,']  The  Roman  word  is  Imagines,  There  is  a 
curious  passage  about  the  Roman  Imagines  in  Polybius 
(vi.  63,  ed.  Bekker) — *  Viginti  clarissimarum  familiarum 
imagines  antelatae  sunt.'     Tacit.  Annal,  iii.  76. 

Funeral  Orations,']  The  origin  of  this  custom  with 
respect  to  women  is  told  by  Livius  (6.  c^^O).  It  was 
introduced  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  as 
a  reward  to  the  women  for  contributing  to  the  ransom 
demanded  by  the  enemy. 

Vetus,]  Antistius  Vetus  (Veil.  Paterculus,  ii.  18) 
was  Praetor  of  the  division  of  Iberia  which  was  called 
Baetica.  His  son  C.  Antistius  Vetus  was  Quaestor 
B.C.  61  under  Caesar  in  Iberia. 

Pompeia.  ]  She  was  a  daughter  of  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
the  son-in-law  of  Sulla,  who  lost  his  life  b.c.  88,  during 
the  consulship  of  his  father.  See  the  Life  of  Sulla,  c.  6, 
notes.  The  daughter  who  is  here  mentioned  was  Julia, 
Caesar's  only  child. 

Appian  Road,]  This  was  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Capua,  which  was  begun  by  the  Censor  Appius  Claudius 
Caecus  b.c.  312,  and  afterwards  continued  to  Brundisium. 
It  commenced  at  Rome  and  ran  in  nearly  a  direct  line 
to  Terracina  across  the  Pomptine  marshes. 

The  appointment  as  commissioner  (curator)  for  re- 
pairing and  making  roads  was  an  office  of  honor,  and 
one  that  gave  a  man  the  opportunity  of  gainuag  popular 
favor. 

Aedile,]     Caesar  was  Curule  Aedile  b.c.  65. 

6.  MeteRus.]  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  Consul  b.c.  80. 
Caesar's  competitors  were  P.  Serviliua  Isauricus,  consul 
B.C.  79,  under  whom  Caesar  had  fought  agunst  the 
pirates,  and  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  consul  b.c.  78,  the  son 
of  the  Catulus  whom  Marius  put  to  death.  Caesar  was 
already  a  Pontifex,  but  the  acquisition  of  the  post  of 
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Pontifex  Maximus,  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  re- 
ligion, was  an  object  of  ambition  to  him  in  his  present 
position.  The  office  was  for  life,  it  brought  him  an 
official  residence  in  the  Via  Sacra,  and  increased  political 
influence. 

Catiline.']  The  conspiracy  of  Catiline  happened  b.c. 
63,  when  Cicero  was  consul.  See  the  Life  of  Cicero, 
c.  10,  &c.  Sallustius  {Catilina^  c.  61,  &c.)  has  given  thq 
speeches  of  Caesar  and  Cato  in  the  debate  upon  the  fate 
of  the  conspirators  who  had  been  seized.  If  we  have 
not  the  words  of  Caesar,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  we  have  not  tiie  substance  of  his  speech.  Whatever 
might  be  Caesar's  object,  his  proposal  was  consistent 
with  law  and  a  fair  trial.  The  execution  of  the  conspi* 
rators  was  a  violent  and  illegal  measure. 

Naked  swords.']  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  by 
Sallustius  (Catiline,  49),  apparently  as  having  hap- 
pened when  Caesar  was  leaving  the  Senate,  after  one  of 
the  debates  previous  to  that  on  which  it  was  determined 
to  put  the  conspirators  to  death.  Sallustius  mentions 
Catulus  and  C.  Piso  as  the  instigators.  He  also  observes 
that  they  had  tried  to  prevail  on  Cicero  to  criminate 
Caesar  by  false  testimony.  (See  Drumann,  Tullii,  §  40, 
p.  631.) 

Curio.']  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  consul  b.c.  76,  father 
of  the  Curio  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  58, 
who  was  a  tribune  b.c  60. 

J3ook  on  the  Considship.]  Cicero  wrote  his  book  on 
his  Consulship  b.c  60,  in  which  year  Caesar  was  elected 
consul,  and  it  was  published  at  that  time.  Caesar  was 
then  rising  in  power,  and  Cicero  was  humbled.  It  would 
be  as  well  for  him  to  say  nothing  on  this  matter  which 
Plutarch  alludes  to  (Ad  Attic,  ii.  1). 

Cicero  wrote  first  a  prose  work  on  his  consulship  in 
Greek  (Ad  Attic,  i.  19),  and  also  a  poem  in  three  books 
in  Latin  hexameters  (Ad  Attic,  ii.  3). 

Seven  millions.']  Attic  drachmae,  as  usual  with  Plu- 
tarch, when  he  omits  the  denomination  of  the  money. 
In  his  Life  of  Cato  (c.  26)  Plutarch  estimates  the  sum 
at  1260  talents.    This  impolitic  measure  of  Cato  tende'^ 
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to  increase  an  evil  that  had  long  been  growing  in  Rome, 
the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  poor  who  looked  to  the 
public  treasury  for  part  of  their  maintenance.  (See  the 
note  on  the  Life  of  Caius  Gracchus,  c.  5.) 

9.  Praetorship.']  Caesar  was  Praetor  b.c.  62.  He 
was  Praetor  designatus  in  December  b.c.  63,  when  he 
delivered  his  speech  on  the  punishment  of  Catiline's 
associates. 

PtMvus  Clodius,^  Some  notice  of  this  man  is  con* 
tained  in  the  Life  of  Lucullus,  c.  S4^  38,  and  the  Life  c^ 
Cicero,  c.  29.  The  aflair  of  the  Bona  Dea,  whi<^  made 
a  grieat  noise  in  Rome,  is  told  very  fully  in  Cicero's 
letters  to  Atticus  (i.  12,  &c.),  which  were  written  at  the 
time. 

The  feast  of  the  Bona  Dea  was  celebrated  on  the  first 
of  May,  in  the  house  of  the  Consul  or  of  the  Praetor 
Urbanus.  There  is  some  further  information  about  it  in 
Plutarch's  Roman  Quaestiones  (ed.  Wyttenbach,  vol.  ii.). 
According  to  Cicero  (2>c  Haruspieum  Bespansis,  c  17), 
the  real  name  of  the  goddess  was  unknown  to  the  men ;  and 
Dacier  considers  it  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Roman  ladies 
that  they  kept  the  secret  so  well.  For  this  ingenious  re- 
mark I  am  indebted  to  Kaltwasser's  citation  of  Dacier ;  I 
have  not  had  curiosity  enough  to  look  at  Dacier's  notes. 

10.  Pompeia.']  The  divonce  of  Pompeia  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  {Ad  Attic,  i.  13). 

Votes.']     Clodius  was  tried  b.c.  61,  and  acquitted  by 

a  corrupt  jury  (judices).     (See  Cicero,  Ad  Attic,  i.  16.) 

Kaltwasser  appears  to  me  to  have  mistaken  this  passage. 

The  judices  voted  by  ballot,  which  had  been  the  practtGe 

in  Ilome  in  such  trials  since  the  passing  of  the  Lei 

Cassia  b.c.  137.     Drumann  remarks  {Geschichte  MomSy 

Claudii,  p.  214,  note)  that  Plutarch  has  confounded  the 

various  parts  of  the  procedure  at  the  trial ;  and  it  may  be 

so.     See  the  Life  of  Cicero,  c.  29.    There  is  a  dispute 

as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Judicia  Populi,  to  wnich 

>d  of  Judicia  the  Lex  Cassia  applied.     (OreUi,  Ono- 

icoHy  Index  Legum,  p.  279.) 

.  Iberia.']    Caesar  was  Praetor  b.c.  60  of  Hispania 

ior  or  Baetica  which  included  Lusitania. 
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Alexander.']  A  similar  story  is  told  by  Suetonius 
(Caesar,  7)  and  Dion  Cassius  (37.  c.  62),  but  they 
assign  it  to  the  time  of  Caesar's  quaestorship  in  Spain. 

12.  CalaicL']  The  Calaici,  or  Callaici,  or  Gallaeci, 
occupied  that  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Douro  north  and  north-west  to  the 
Atlantic.  (Strabo,  p.  152.)  The  name  still  exists  in  the 
modem  term  Grallicia.  D.  Junius  Brutus,  consul  b.c. 
138,  and  the  grandfather  of  one  of  Caesar's  murderers, 
triumphed  over  the  Callaici  and  Lusitani,  and  obtained  the 
name  Callaicus.  The  transactions  of  Caesar  in  Lusitania 
are  recorded  by  Dion  Cassius  (37.  c.  52). 

Creditor.']  Many  of  the  creditors  were  probably 
Romans.  (Veileius  Pat.  ii.  43,  and  the  Life  of  JLucullus, 
C.7.) 

14.  Caesar  was  consul  b.c.  59. 

Land,]  The  measure  was  for  the  distribution  of 
Public  laad  (Dion  Cassius,  38.  c.  1,  &c.  &c.)  and  it  was 
an  Agrarian  Law.  The  law  comprehended  also  the  land 
about  Capua  (Campanus  ager) .  Twenty  thousand  Roman 
citizens  were  settled  on  the  allotted  lands  (Veil.  Pater. 
ii.  44 ;  Appianus,  Civil  Wars,  ii.  10).  Cicero  who 
was  writing  to  Atticus  at  the  time  mentions  this  division 
of  the  lands  as  an  impolitic  measure.  It  left  the  Romans 
without  any  source  of  public  income  in  Italy  except  the 
Vicesimae  (Ad  Attic,  li.  16,  18). 

The  Romans,  who  were  fond  of  jokes  and  pasquinades 
against  those  who  were  in  power,  used  to  call  the  con- 
sulship of  Caesar,  the  consulship  of  Caius  Caesar  and 
Julius  Caesar,  in  allusion  to  the  inactivity  of  Bibulus, 
who  could  not  resist  his  bolder  colleague's  measures. 
(Dion  Cassius,  38.  c.  8.) 

JuUa.]  The  marriage  with  Pompeius  took  place  in 
Caesar's  consulship.     Life  of  Crassus,  c.  16. 

This  Servilius  Caepio  appears  to  be  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio,  the  brother  of  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M.  Junius 
Brutus,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins.  Servilius  Caepio 
adopted  Brutus,  who  is  accordingly  sometimes  called  Q. 
Caepio  Brutus.    (Cicero,  Ad  Divers,  vii.  21  ;  Ad  Attic. 
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ii.  24.)  Piso  was  L.  Calpuraius  Piso,  who  with  Aulas 
Gabinius  was  consul  b.c.  58. 

Chnsidius.^  Q.  Considius  Grallus.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  several  times  in  honorable  terms  {Ad  Attic. 
ii.  24). 

dodius — Cicero.']  Cicero  went  into  exile  b.c.  68,  See 
the  Life  of  Cicero,  c.  30. 

Dion  Cassius  (38.  c.  17)  states  that  Caesar  was  out- 
side of  the  city  with  his  army,  ready  to  march  to  his 
province,  at  the  time  when  Clodius  proposed  the  bill  of 
penalties  against  him.  Cicero  says  the  same  (Pro  Sestio, 
c.  18).  Caesar,  according  to  Dion,  was  not  in  favor 
of  the  penalties  contained  in  the  bill ;  but  he  probably 
did  not  exert  himself  to  save  Cicero.  Pompeius,  who 
had  presided  at  the  comitia  in  which  Clodius  was  adro* 
gated  into  a  Plebeian  family,  in  oyder  to  qualify  him  to 
be  a  tribune,  treated  Cicero  with  neglect  (Life  of  Pom- 
peius, c.  46).  Caesar  owed  Cicero  nothing.  Pom- 
peius owed  him  much.  And  Cicero  deserved  his 
punishment. 

15.  Caesar's  Gallic  campaign  began  b.c.  58. 

He  carried  on  the  war  actively  for  eight  years,  till  the 
close  of  B.C.  51.  But  he  was  still  proconsul  of  Gallia  in 
the  year  b.c.  50.  Plutarch  has  not  attempted  a  regular 
narrative  of  Caesar's  campaigns,  which  would  have  been 
foreign  to  his  purpose  (see  the  Life  of  Alexander,  c.  1)  ; 
nor  can  it  be  attempted  in  these  notes.  The  great  com- 
mander has  left  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Gallic  War 
an  imperishable  record  of  his  subjugation  of  Gaul. 

16.  Plutarch  here  after  his  fashion  throws  in  a  few 
anecdotes  without  any  regard  to  the  chronological  order. 

Massalia,  an  antient  Greek  settlement,  now  Marseille, 
was  called  Massilia  by  the. Romans.  The  siege  of  Mas- 
salia is  told  by  Caesar  (^Civil  War,  ii.  1,  &c.).  It  took 
place  after  Pompeius  had  fled  from  Brundisium. 

The  story  of  Scaeva  is  told  by  Caesar  {Civil  Wary 
iii.  53).  The  missiles  were  arrows.  As  to  the  exact 
number  of  arrows  that  the  brave  centurion  Scaeva  re- 
ceived in  his  shield,  see  the  note  in  Oudendorp's  Caesar* 
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Scaeva  was  promoted  to  ike  first  class  of  oenturions  (Sue* 
tonius,  Caesar,  68). 

17.  CordubaJ]  Cordoba  or  Cordova  in  Hispania 
Baetica.  Caesar  must  therefore  have  been  subject  to 
these  attacks  during  bis  quaestorsbip,  or  at  least  his 
praetorship  in  Spain. 

Of  Ca^ar's  endurance  and  activity  Suetonius .  also 
{Ckbesar,  67)  has  preserved  several  notices. 

Rhodamis.']  Kaltwasser  translates  this:  ''He  tra- 
velled with  such  speed  that  he  did  not  require  more  than 
eight  days  to  reach  the  Rhone  after  leaving  Rome ;"  as 
if  this  was  his  habit.    But  Kaltwasser  is  mistaken. 

Oppiu8.'\    See  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  10. 

In  the  time  of  Gellius  (xvii.  9)  there  was  extant  a  col- 
lection of  Caesar's  letters  to  C.  Oppius  and  Cornelius 
Balbus,  written  in  a  kind  of  cipher.  (See  Suetonius, 
Caesar,  56.)  Two  letters  of  Caesar  to  Oppius  uid 
Balbus  are  extant  in  the  collection  of  Cicero's  letters 
{Ad  Attictau,  ix  8,  16),  both  expressed  with  admirable 
brevity  and  clearness.  One  of  them  also  shows  his  good 
sense  and  his  humanity. 

Valerius  LeoA  The  story  is  also  told  by  Suetonius 
(^Caesar,  54).  Instead  of  using  plain  oil,  Leo  thought 
he  should  please  his  guests  by  mixing  it  with  a  fra- 
grant oil  (conditum  oleum  pro  viridi).  He  was  an  ill- 
bred  fellow  for  his  pains ;  out  a  well-bred  man  would 
afiect  not  to  notice  his  blunder. 

18.  Helvetii.]  This  campaign  belongs  to  b.c.  58. 
The  Helvetii  occupied  the  country  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Jura,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Khaetian  Alps.  The 
history  of  the  campaign  is  given  by  Caesar  (Galhc  War, 
i.  2-29;  Dion  Cassius,  38.  c.  3i).  The  Arar  is  the 
Saooe,  which  joins  the  Rhone  fU;  Lvon. 

19.  AriovistusJ]  This  German  cnief  had  been  acknow- 
ledged as  king  and  ally  (rex  et  amicus)  during  Caesar's 
consulship  b.c.  59.  What  territory  the  Romans  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  his  kingdom  does  not  appear. 
The  campaign  with  Ariovistus  and  the  circumstances 
which  preceded  it  are  told  by  Caesar  {GaUic  War,  i, 
31,  &c.).  r-        T 
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The  speech  of  Caesar  in  which  he  rated  the  men  for 
their  cowardice  is  reported  by  himself  (CroBic  War,  i.  40). 
The  pursuit  of  the  Germans  was  continued  for  l^ye  miles 
according  to  the  MSS.  of  Caesar ;  but  some  editors  in 
place  of  *  five '  hare  put  *  fifty/  Plutarch's  400  stadia 
are  equal  to  50  Roman  miles. 

20.  Sequani.']  Caesar  {GaUic  War,  I.  54).  The 
army  wintered  in  the  country  between  the  Jura,  the 
Rhone  and  Saone,  and  the  Rhine ;  which  was  the  country  . 
of  the  Sequani.  Caesar  says  that  he  went  into  Citeriof 
Gallia,  that  is,  North  Italy,  '  ad  conventus  agendos,'  to 
make  his*  circuits  for  the  administration  of  justice  and 
other  civil  business.  He  may  be  excused  for  not  saying 
anything  of  his  political  intrigues. 

Bdgae,!  The  rising  of  the  Belgae  is  the  subject  of 
Caesar's  Second  Book.  This  campaign  was  in  b.c.  57. 
It  was  not  a  rebellion  of  the  Belgae,  for  they  had  not 
been  conquered,  but  they  feared  that  the  Romans  would 
attack  them  after  completing  the  subjugation  of  the  Gralli. 
The  Belgae  were  defeated  on  the  Axona,  the  Aisne,  a 
branch  of  the  Seine  (^Gallic  War,  ii.  9-11).  There  is  no 
mention  in  Caesar  of  lakes  and  rivers  being  filled  with 
dead  bodies. 

Nervii.']  The  Nervii  considered  themselves  of  German 
origin.  They  occupied  Hainault  in  Belgium,  and  the 
modern  cities  of  Cambray  and  Toumay  in  France  were 
within  their  limits.  The  Nervii  were  on  the  Sabis,  the 
Sambre.  Caesar  (ii.  25)  speaks  of  seizing  a  shield  and 
restoring  the  battle.  Plutarch  has  taken  from  Caesar 
(c.  29)  the  amount  of  the  enemy's  loss.  See  Dion 
Cassius  (39.  c.  1,  &c.). 

21.  Fifteen  daps,!  **Ob  easque  res  ex  litteris  Caesaris 
dies  XV  subplicatio  decreta  est,  quod  ante  id  tempus  acci- 
dit  nulli.'     (Caesar,  Gallic  War,  ii.  35.) 

Luca,'\  See  the  Life  of  Crassus,  c.  14 ;  Life  of 
Pompeius,  c.  51.  The  meeting  at  Luca  was  at  the  end 
of  B.C.  56,  and  Plutarch  has  omitted  the  cammdgn  of  that 
year,  which  is  contained  in  Caesar's  Third  Book  of  the 
GaUic  War. 

22.  Vsipes,  ^c]     Caesar  (iv.  1)  names  them  Usipetes 
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and  Tenctheri,  The  events  in  this  chapter  belong  to 
B.C.  55,  when  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  and  M.  Licinius 
Crassus  were  consuls  for  the  second  time. 

Commentaries,'}  Caesar ^  iy«  c.  12.  Plutarch  here  calls 
the  Commentaries  i^fxcplSts,  which  means  a  Diary  or 
Day>book.  The  proper  Greek  word  would  be  dro/u^- 
fuvra*  Kaltwasser  accordingly  concludes  that  Plutarch 
appears  to  have  confounded  the  Ephemerides  and  the 
Commentarii,  or  at  least  to  have  used  the  word  iifnifitpl^^s 
improperly  instead  of  ^oft^fwra.  There  is  no  proof 
that  Caesar  kept  a  Diary.  That  kind  of  labor  is  suited 
to  men  of  a  different  stamp  from  him.  Plutarch  means 
the  Commentarii.  It  is  true  that  Servius  (Ad  Aeneid. 
xi.  743)  speaks  of  a  diary  (Ephemeris)  of  Caesar,  which 
records  his  being  once  captured  by  the  Gauls.  But  see 
the  note  of  Davis  on  this  passage  (Caesar,  ed.  Oudendorp, 
ii.  999).  Suetonius,  who  enumerates  Caesar's  writings 
(Caesar,  55,  56),  mentions  no  Ephemeris.  There  were 
abundant  sources  for  anecdotes  about  Caesar.  The  Roman 
himself  wrote  as  an  historian :  he  was  not  a  diary  keeper. 

Temusius,']  Tanusius  Geminus  wrote  a  history  which 
is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  ( Caesar ,  9).  Cato's  opinion 
on  this  occasion  was  merely  dictated  by  party  hostility 
and  personal  hatred.  His  proposal  was  unjust  and  absurd. 
Caesar  had  good  reason  for  writing  his  Anticato. 

Stigambrt]  or  Sigambri,  a  German  tribe  on  the.  east 
bank  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  They  bordered  on  the  Ubii, 
and  were  north  of  them.  The  name  probably  remains  in 
the  Sieg,  a  small  stream  which  enters  the  Rhine  on  the 
east  bank,  nearly  opposite  to  Bonn. 

Sn'cige,']  Caesar  describes  the  construction  of  this 
bridge  (iv.  17)  without  giving  any  particulars  as  to  tlie 
place  where  it  was  made.  The  situation  can  only  be  in* 
ferred  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  previous  part  of 
bis  history,  and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion, in  which  opinions  are  greatly  divided.  The  nar- 
ratives of  Dion  Cassius  (39.  c.  48)  and  Florus  (iii.  10) 
give  some  assistance  towards  the  solution  of  the  question. 
Professor  MUller,  in  an  excellent  article  in  the  '  Jahr- 
biicber  des  Yereins  von  Alterthumsfreunden  im  Rhein- 
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kiide'  (yii.  1845),  has  prored  that  the  bridge  must  havte 
been  built  near  Coblenz.  Caesar  defeated  the  Germans 
in  the  angle  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine.  He 
must  have  crossed  the  Moselle  in  oi^er  to  find  a  con- 
venient place  for  his  bridge,  which  he  would  find  near 
Neuwied.  The  bridge  abutted  on  the  east  bank  on  the 
territory  of  the  Ubii,  who  were  his  friends.  The  nar- 
rative of  Caesar,  when  carefully  examined,  admits  of  no 
other  construction  than  that  which  Miiller  has  put  upon 
it ;  and  if  there  were  any  doubt,  it  is  removed  by  Caesv 
himself  in  another  passage  (GaUic  Wart  vi.  9)  where 
he  speaks  of  his  second  bridge,  which  gave  him  a  pas8a|pe 
from  the  territory  of  the  Treviri  into  that  of  the  Ubii, 
and  he  adds  that  the  site  of  the  second  bridge  was  near 
that  of  the  first. 

In  the  Gallic  War  (iv.  15)  Caesar  speaks  of  the 
junction  (ad  confiuentem  Mosae  et  Rheni)  of  the  Moea 
and  the  Rhine,  where  Miiller  assumes  that  he  means  the 
Moselle,  as  he  undoubtedly  does.  Either  the  reading 
Mosa  is  wrong,  or,  what  is  not  improbable,  both  the 
Moselle  and  the  Maas  had  the  same  name  Mosa.  Mosella 
or  Mosula  is  merely  the  dimhiution  of  Mosa.  At  the 
confluence  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine  the  town  of  CoUenz 
was  afterwards  built,  which  retains  the  antient  name. 
Caesar  indicates  which  Mosa  he  means  clearly  enough 
by  the  words  '  ad  confluentem.'  There  was  no  ^  oon- 
fiuens '  of  the  Great  Mosa  and  the  Rhenus. 

23.  JBrttannL']  The  first  expedition  of  Caesar  to 
Britain  was  in  the  autumn  of  B.C.  55,  and  is  described  in 
his  fourth  book  of  the  Gallic  War,  c.  20,  &c.  He  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Kent,  either  at  Deal  or  between  Sand- 
gate  and  Hythe.  His  second  expedition  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  b.c.  54,  which  is  described  in  the  fifth  book, 
c.  8,  &c.  He  crossed  the  Thamesis  (Thames)  in  lace  of 
the  forces  of  Cassivelaunus,  whose  territories  were 
-bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Thames. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  on  the  place  where 
Caesar  crossed  the  Thames.  Camden  (p.  182,  ed.  Gibson) 
fixes  the  place  at  Cowey  Stakes  near  Oatlands  on  the 
Thames,  opposite  to  the  place  where  the  Wey  joins  the 
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Thames.  Bede,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  speaks  of  stakes  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
at  that  place,  which  so  far  corresponds  to  Caesar's  descrip- 
tkm,  who  says  that  the  enemy  had  protected  the  ford 
with  stakes  on  the  banks  and  across  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Certain  stakes  still  exist  there,  which  are  the  subject  of 
a  paper  in  the  Archaeologia,  1735,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Gale. 
The  stakes  are  as  hard  as  ebony ;  and  it  is  evident  from 
the  exterior  grain  that  the  stakes  were  the  entire  bodies 
of  yimng  oak-trees.  Caesar  places  the  ford  eighty  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Kent  where  he  landed,  which  distance 
agrees  very  well  with  the  position  of  Oadands,  as  Camden 
remarks. 

Cassivelaunus  had  been  appointed  commander  in  chief 
of  all  the  British  forces.  This  is  the  king  whom  Plutarch 
means.  He  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
Romans  (Oallic  War^  y.  22),  and  gave  them  hostages. 
Compare  Cicero,  Ad  Attic,  iv.  17. 

Caesar  wrote  two  letters  to  Cicero  while  he  was  in 
Britain.  He  wrote  one  letter  on  the  1st  of  September, 
which  Cicero  received  on  the  28th  of  September  (Ad 
Quintum  Fratrem^  iii.  1).  Cicero  here  alludes  to 
Caesar's  sorrow  for  his  daughter's  death,  of  which  Caesar 
had  not  received  intelligence  when  he  wrote  to  Cicero ; 
but  Cicero  knew  that  the  news  had  gone  to  him.  On 
the  24th  of  October  Cicero  received  another  letter 
written  iirom  the  British  coast  from  Caesar,  and  one  from 
his  brother  Quintos  who  was  with  Caesar.  This  letter 
was  written  on  the  26th  of  September.  Caesar  states 
{GidHc  War,  v.  23)  that  it  was  near  the  time  of  the 
equinox  when  he  was  leaving  Britain. 

JvKa,']  See  the  Life  of  Crassus,  c.  16,  and  the  Life 
of  Pompeius,  c.  53. 

24.  Cotta,  ^c]  L.  Aurunculeius  Cotta  and  Q.  Titurius 
Sabinus  were  sent  into  the  country  of  the  Eburones,  the 
chief  part  of  which  was  between  the  Maas  and  the  Rhine, 
in  liie  parallels  of  Namur  and  Li^ge.  This  king  who  is 
called  Abriorix  is  named  Ambiorix  by  Caesar  (GaUie 
War^  V.  24,  &c.).  The  Gauls  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  the  camp,  persuaded  the  Romans  to  leave  it 
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under  a  promise  that  they  should  have  a  safe  passage 
through  the  country  of  the  Eburones.  Ambriorix  made 
them  believe  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  general  rising 
of  the  Gauls,  and  that  their  best  plan  was  to  make  their 
way  to  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero  or  Labienus.  When  they 
had  left  their  camp,  the  Gauls  fell  upon  them  in  a  con-* 
venient  spot,  and  massacred  most  of  them. 

Cicero,}  Quintus  Cicero  was  encamped  in  the  country 
of  the  Nervii  in  Hainault.  The  attack  on  his  camp  is 
described  by  Caesar  {Gallic  War,  v.  39,  &c.).  Caesar 
says,  when  he  is  speaking  of  his  own  camp  (v.  50), 
'  Jubet  *  .  ex  omnibus  partibus  castra  altiore  vallo  muniri 
portasque  obstrui,  &c.  .  .  cum  simulatione  terroris  :'  of 
which  Plutarch  has  given  the  meaning. 

25.  Kaltwasser  remarks  that  Plutarch  passes  over  the 
events  in  Caesar's  Sixth  Book  of  the  Gallic  War,  as 
containing  matters  of  less  importance  for  his  purpose. 

26.  VergentorixJ]  Caesar  (vii.  4)  calls  him  Ver- 
cingetorix.  He  was  of  the  nation  of  the  Arvemi,  whom 
Plutarch  (as  his  text  stands)  calls  Arvenni  in  c.  25,  and 
Aruveni  in  c.  26.  The  Arverni  were  on  the  Upper 
Loire  in  Auvergne.  The  Camunteni,  whom  Caesar  calls 
Carnutes,  were  partly  in  the  middle  basin  of  the  same 
river.  Orleans  (Genabum)  and  Chartres  (Autricum) 
were  their  head-quarters. 

Very  roads,"]  rais  avraus  69o7s  in  the  MSS.,  which 
gives  no  sense.  I  have  adopted  Reiske's  alteration  eUntus 
reus  6Bo7s,  Caesar  (vii.  8)  describes  his  march  over  the 
Cevenna,  the  Cevennes,  in  winter.  He  had  to  cut  his 
road  through  snow  six  feet  deep.  The  enemy,  who  con- 
sidered the  Cevennes  as  good  a  protection  as  a  wall, 
were  surprised  by  his  sudden  appearance. 

JEduiA  So  Plutarch  writes  it.  It  is  Aedui  in  Caesar's 
text,  or  Haedui.  The  Aedui,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Gallic  tribes,  were  situated  between  the  Upper 
Loire  and  the  Saone,  and  possessed  the  chief  part  of 
Burgundy.  The  Saone  separated  tiiem  from  the  Sequani 
on  the  east. 

Idngones—Sequam.']  The  Lingones  were  on  the 
Vosges,  which  contain  the  sources  of  the  Mame  and  the 
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Moselle.  The  Saone  separated  them  from  the  Sequani 
on  the  south-east.  The  account  ofthis  campaign  is  unin- 
telligible in  Plutarch.  It  is  contained  in  Caesar  s  Seventh 
Book. 

Dagger, "]  A  small  matter  in  itself;  but  if  true,  a 
trait  in  Caesar's  character.  Schaeier  has  the  following 
note :  *  Aliter  facturus  erat  Cyrneus,  omnino  inferior  ille 
Romano.*  The  Corsican  is  Napoleon.  Caesar  was  the 
magnanimous  man,  whom  Aristotle  describes  (^Eth, 
Nicam,  iv.  7)  ;  Napoleon  was  not. 

27.  Alesia."]  Alise,  or  rather  the  summit  of  Mont 
Auxois,  west  of  Dijon  in  Burgundy,  represents  the  Alesia 
of  Caesar.  A  stream  flowed  along  each  of  two  sides  of 
the  city.  Alesia  belonged  to  the  Mandubii,  who  were 
dependants  of  the  Aedui.  The  siege  and  capture  of 
ADsia,  B.C.  62,  are  told  by  Caesar  (^Ckdlic  War,  vii. 
68,  &c.). 

The  assembling  of  the  Gallic  nations  was  a  last  great 
eflfort  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 

Dion  Cassius  (40.  c.  41)  says  Vercingetorix  was  put 
in  chains.  Seven  years  after  he  appeared  in  Caesar's 
triumph,  after  which  he  was  put  to  death. 

Caesar  passed  the  winter  of  b.c.  61  at  Nemetocenna, 
Arras,  in  Belgium.  The  final  pacification  of  Gaul  is 
mentioned  (viii.  48).  Caesar  left  Gaul  for  North  Italy 
in  the  early  part  of  B.C.  60,  and  having  visited  all  the 
cities  m  his  province  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  he 
again  returned  to  Nemetocenna  in  Belgium,  and  after 
Anally  settling  aflairs  in  those  parts  he  returned  to  North 
Italy,  where  he  learned  that  the  two  legions,  which  had 
been  taken  from  him  for  the  Parthian  war,  had  been 
^ven  bj  the  consul  C.  Marcellus  to  Pompeius,  and  were 
kept  in  Italy. 

In  nine  years  Caesar  completed  the  subjugation  of  all 
that  part  of  Graul  which  is  bounded  by  the  Saltus  Pyre- 
naeus,  the  Alps  and  the  Cevennes,  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone ;  and  it  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Province. 
(Suetonius,  Caesar,  c.  26.)  With  the  capture  of  Alesia 
the  Seventh  book  of  the  Gallic  War  ends.  The  Eighth 
book  is  not  by  Caesar.  Pooal^ 
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28.  As  to  the  disturbances  at  Rome  mentioned  in  lHam 
chapter,  see  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  54,  &c.,  notes. 

Iberia.]     Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  52. 

29.  MarceUus,'^  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  consul  b.c. 
51  with  S.  Sulpicius  Rufns. 

Novum  Comum\  or  Novocomum,  now  Como,  in  Cis* 
alpine  Gaul,  north  of  the  Padus,  had  been  settled  as 
a  Colonia  Latina  by  Caesar.  (Appianus,  OivU  Wars, 
iL26.) 

The  government  of  a  colonia  was  formed  on  a  Roman 
model :  there  was  a  body  of  Decuriones  or  Senators. 

Curio — Paiulus.']  See  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c  58; 
Appianus,  Civil  Wars,  ii.  26 ;  Dion  Cassias,  40.  c.  59. 

Successor,']  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  whom  Caesar 
took  in  Corfinium,  c.  34. 

Soldiers,]    See  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  52. 

30.  Letter,]  Caesar  {CivU  War,  i.  1)  mentions  this 
letter ;  but  it  was  read  in  the  Senate  after  great  oppo- 
sition. The  consuls  of  the  year  b.c.  49  were  L.  Ooiv 
nelius  Lentuliis  and  C.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Caesar  in  the  first  few  chapters  of  the  Civil  War  has 
clearly  stated  all  the  matters  that  are  referred  to  in  c.  30 
and  31.  The  betters'  mentioned  in  c.  31  as  coming 
before  Curio  and  AntcHiius  left  Rome,  sse  not  mentioned 
by  Caesar.  Plutarch  might  have  confounded  this  with 
another  matter.     (Civil  War,  i.  3.) 

Curio  and  Aiitoniius,]  Caesar  was  at  Ravenna  when 
the  tribunes  fled  from  Rome,  and  he  first  saw  them  at 
Ariminum,  Rimini,  which  was  not  within  the  limits  of 
Caesar's  province.  {Civil  War,  i.  6{  Dion  Casnus,  41. 
c.  3.) 

32.  Ruhico,]  Caesar  says  nothing  of  the  passage  of 
the  Rubico,  but  his  silence  does  not  disprove  the  tro4 
of  the  story  as  told  by  Plutarch.  The  passage  of  the 
Rubico  was  a  common  topic  (locus  communis)  for 
rhetoricians.  Lucanus  (Pharsaka,  i.  213)  has  embel- 
lished it : — 

"  Fonte  cadit  medico  parvisque  impellitiir  nndis 
Puniceus  Bubioon,  cum  fervida  canduit  aestaa— 
Tunc  vires  praebebat  hiems."  ^        t 
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This  small  stream  does  not  appear  to  be  identified 
with  certainty.    Some  writers  make  it  the  Fiumicino. 

Ariminum  was  not  in  Caesar's  province,  and  Plutarch 
must  have  known  that,  as  appears  from  his  narrative. 
Xaltwasser  thinks  that  he  may  mean  it  was  originally  a 
Gallic  town,  which  was  true. 

HortensiusJ]  Q.  Hortensius  Hortalus,  a  son  of  the 
orator  Hortensius.     He  was  an  unprincipled  fellow. 

PoUio  Asinius.']  In  Plutarch's  time  the  system  of 
naming  the  Romans  was  greatly  confused,  and  he  ex- 
tended the  confusion  to  earlier  times.  C.  Asinius  Pollio, 
who  was  with  Caesar  at  the  Rubico  and  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  wrote  a  history  of  the  Civil  Wat's.  He  was 
also  a  poet.  (Horatius,  Od,  ii.  1.)  His  work,  as  we 
may  collect  from  c.  46,  furnished  materials  for  anec- 
dotes about  Caesar. 

JDreom.]  This  dream  according  to  Suetonius  (^Caesar ^ 
c.  7)  and  Dion  Cassius  (41.  c.  24)  he  had  at  Gades 
(Cadiz)  in  Spain  during  his  quaestorship.  The  time  of 
Uie  dream  is  not  unimportant,  if  the  interpretation  of  it 
was  that  he  was  destined  to  have  the  dominion  of  the 
world.  Caesar  has  not  recorded  his  dream.  Sulla  re- 
corded his  dreams.  He  was  superstitious  and  cruel. 
Caesar  was  not  cruel,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was 
superstitious. 

34.  Pompeius  went  to  Capua  where  he  thought  of 
making  a  stand,  but  he  soon  moved  on  to  Brundisium. 
On  the  confusion  in  the  city  see  Dion  Cassius  (41.  c. 
6-9). 

LabienusJ]  The  author  of  the  Eighth  book  of  the 
Gallic  War  (c.  52)  speaks  of  Labienus  being  solicited 
by  Caesar's  enemies.  Caesar  had  put  him  over  Gaul 
south  of  the  Alps.  In  the  Civil  War,  Book  1,  he  is 
merely  mentioned  as  having  fortified  Cingulum  at  his 
own  cost.  Cicero  {Ad  Attic,  y\i.  7)  says  that  he  was 
indebted  to  Caesar  for  his  wealth.  His  defection  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  several  times,  and  it  gave  a  temporary 
encouragement  to  the  party  of  Pompeius  {Ad  Attic,  vi. 
12,  13).  Labienus  joined  rompeius  and  the  Consuls  at 
Teanum  in  Campania  on  the  23rd  of  Januair. 
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Carfinium.']  Corfinium  three  miles  from  the  river 
Atemus.  Caesar  (Civil  War,  i.  16-23)  describes  the 
siege  of  Corfinium.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was 
treated  kindly  by  Caesar.  He  afterwards  went  to  Mas- 
salia  and  defended  it  against  Caesar.  This  most  excel- 
lent citizen,  as  Cicero  calls  him,  met  the  death  that  he 
well  deserved  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  as  Cicero 
says  (PkUipp.  ii.  29)  at  the  hand  of  M.  Antonius. 

36.  Dtfrrachium,^  See  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c. 
62. 

Pompeius.']  From  this  it  appears  that  the  Life  of 
Pompeius  was  written  after  the  JLife  of  Caesar. 

Language.']  Caesar  {CivU  War,  i.  32)  has  reported 
his  own  speech. 

Metdlua.']    See  the  Life  of  Pompeias,  c.  62. 

Reserved  treasure,']  This  was  the  '  sanctius  aers- 
rium '  (Caesar,  CivU  War,  i.  13),  which  Lentulns  had 
left  open;  in  such  alarm  had  he  left  the  city.  This  money, 
which  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  was  never  touched 
except  in  cases  of  great  emergency.  Vossius  remarks 
that  to  save  his  own  character,  Caesar  says  that  he  found 
this  treasury  open.  But  Caesar  does  not  say  that  he 
found  it  open.  He  says  that  Lentulus  left  it  open. 
There  was  time  enough  for  Metellus  to  lock  the  door 
after  Lentulus  ran  away.  Caesar  would  have  been  a 
fool  not  to  take  the  money ;  and  if  he  wanted  it,  he 
would  of  course  break  the  door  open,  if  he  found  it  shut. 
But  whether  the  door  was  open  or  shut  was  unimportant : 
the  wrongful  act,  if  there  was  any,  consisted  in  taking 
tlie  money,  and  he  would  not  have  been  excused  for 
taking'it,  simply  because  the  door  was  unlocked.  I  be* 
lieve  Caesar  broke  it  open  (Cicero,  Ad  Attic,  x.  4 ; 
Dion  Cassius,  41.  c.  17  ;  and  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Reimarus).  I  also  believe  Caesar  when  he  says  that 
Lentulus  left  the  door  unlocked.  The  Senate  had  sup- 
plied Pompeius  with  money  for  the  war  out  of  the  onii- 
nary  treasury.  When  Caesar  took  Corfinium  he  gave  to 
Domitius  all  the  money  that  he  found  there,  which  was 
to  a  large  amount,  though  this  was  public  money  and  had 
been  given  to  Domitius  by  Pompeius  to  pay  Im  soldiers 
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with.  (Appianus,  ii.  28; -Caesar,  Civil  War,  i.  23.) 
When  '  that  man  of  the  greatest  parity  and  integrity/  as 
Cicero  calls  him,  M.  Terentius  Varro,  commanded  for 
Pompeius  in  Spain  (b.c.  48),  he  carried  off  the  treasure 
from  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Cadiz.  That  man  on 
whom  Cicero  vents  every  term  of  abuse  that  his  fear  and 
his  hatred  could  supply,  restored  the  stolen  money  to 
the  God.     (Caesar,  CivU  War,  ii.  18,  21.) 

36.  Iberia,']  The  Spanish  campaign  against  Afranius 
is  contained  in  the  Civil  War,  i.  34,  &c.  The  legati  of 
Pompeius  in  Spain  were  L.  Afranius,  consul  b.c.  60,  M. 
Petreius,  and  M.  Terentius  Varro,  better  known  for  his 
learning  and  his  numerous  works  than  for  his  military 
talents.  After  the  surrender  of  Afranius  and  Petreius 
Caesar  marched  to  the  south  of  Spain,  for  Varro  who 
was  in  Lrtisitania  was  making  preparations  for  war. 
Varro  after  some  feeble  efforts  surrendered  to  the  con- 
quat)r  at  Cordova.  Varro  was  treated  kindly  like  all  the 
rest  who  fell  into  Caesar's  hands  and  he  had  the  oppor« 
tunity  of  placing  himself  against  Caesar  at  Dyrrachium. 

On  his  return  from  the  successful  close  of  his  Spanish 
campaign  Massalia  surrendered  to  Caesar  after  an  obsti'- 
nate  resistance.  (Caesar,  Civil  War,  ii.  22.) 

It  was  on  his  return  to  Massalia  from  the  south  of 
Spain  that  Caesar  heard  of  his  appointment  as  Dictator 
(aw  Wat,  ii.  21). 

37.  SvUa,']  (Caesar,  CivU  War,  iii.  1 ;  Dion  Cassius, 
41.  c.  37.)  Caesar  does  not  speak  of  those  who  had 
suffered  in  Sulla*s  time ;  nor  does  Dion. 

Conguh,']  Caesar  and  P.  Servilius  Isauricus  (son  of 
the  consol  Isauricus,  b.c.  79)  were  elected  Consuls  for 
B.C.  48.  See  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  64,  notes ;  and 
of  Caesar,  c.  57,  Dictator, 

When  Caesar  had  left  Rome,  the  boys  formed  them- 
selves into  two  parties,  Pompeians  and  Caesarians,  and 
had  a  battle  without  arms,  in  which  the  Caesarians  were 
victorious.  (Dion  Cassius,  41,  c.  39.) 

As  to  Caesar's  forces,  see  Civil  War,  iii.  2. 

38.  Dion  Cassius  (41.  c.  46)  tells  this  story  of  the 
boat  adventure;    and  (Appianus,  CivU  Wars,  ii.  57') 
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Caesar  was  uneasy  at  the  delay  of  M.  Antoniiis  and  his 
legions,  and  he  feared  that  Antonius  might  desert  him. 
Caesar  says  nothing  of  this  attempt  to  cross  the  sea.  He 
very  seldom  mentions  his  personal  risks.  He  left  this  to 
the  anecdote  collectors. 

The  river  appears  to  be  the  Anas  of  Dion  (41.  c.  45) 
which  is  near  ApoUonia,  though  he  does  not  mention  the 
river  in  his  account  of  Caesar's  attempted  voyage.  This 
is  the  river  which  Strabo  calls  Aeas,  and  Hecataeus  calls 
Aous  (Strabo,  p.  316). 

39— -41.  For  the  events  in  these  three  chapters  see  the 
Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  65,  &c.,  and  the  references  in  the 
notes. 

39.  Roots f  Sfc]  Caesar  calls  the  root  Chara  (Civil 
War,  iii.  48.  Comp.  Plinius,  N.  H.  19,  c.  8).  These 
iacts  are  mentioned  in  Caesar.  The  events  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dyrrachium  apd  ApoUonia  must  be 
studied  in  Caesar,  Dion  Cassius,  Book  41,  and  Appi* 
anus,  Book  ii. 

41.  GomphLI  Caesar  mentions  the  capture  of  Grom* 
phi  (Civil  War,  iii.  80),  but  he  says  nothing  of  the  wine. 
Caesar  let  his  men  plunder  Gomphi.  The  town  had 
offered  him  all  its  means  and  prayea  him  for  a  garrison, 
but  on  hearing  of  his  loss  at  Dyrrachium  the  people  shut 
their  gates  against  him  and  sent  to  Pompeius  for  aid. 
The  town  was  stormed  on  the  first  day  that  it  was 
attacked. 

42.  Dreamed.']  As  Kaltwasser  observes,  there  was  no 
bad  omen  in  the  dream,  as  it  is  here  reported.  We 
must  look  to  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  68,  for  the  com- 
plete dream.  Perhaps  something  has  dropped  out  of  the 
text  here.  Dacier,  as  Kaltwasser  says,  has  inserted  the 
whole  passage  out  of  the  Life  of  Pompeius. 

43.  Corfiniua,']  This  is  an  error.  The  name  is  Q. 
Comificius.  See  the  note  of  Sintenis.  He  was  a  quaestor 
of  Caesar.  Calenus  is  Fufius  Caienus,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Caesar  into  Achaia,  and  had  received  the  sub- 
mission of  Delphi,  Thebae,  and  Orchomenus,  and  was 
then  engaged  in  taking  other  cities  and  trying  to  gain 
over  other  cities.  (Caesar,  Civil  War,  iii.  65.) 
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44.  Caiua  Cramnitis.']  See  the  Life  of  Pompeius, 
c. 

45.  I  have  omitted  the  unmeaning  words  fj  9ih  O^ias 
fJTTijs  rfdafifirjfi4yos*   See  the  note  of  Sintenis. 

46.  Asimus  PoUio.'\  These  words  of  Caesar  are  also 
reported  by  Suetonius  {Caesar y  30)  on  the  authority  of 
Pollio.  They  are  :  Hoc  voluerunt :  tantis  rebus  gestis 
C.  Caesar  condemnatus  essem,  nisi  ab  exercitu  auzilium 
petissem.  These  words  are  more  emphatic  with  the 
omission  of '  they  brought  me  into  such  a  critical  posi- 
tion,' and  Casaubon  proposes  to  erase  them  in  Plutarch's 
text,  that  is,  to  alter  and  improve  the  text. 

47.  Tralles.]  A  rich  town  of  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Maeander.  This  miracle  at 
Tralles  and  others  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  {Civil 
War,  iii.  106;  Dion  Cassius,  41.  c.  61).  The  book  of 
Livius  in  which  this  affair  of  Patavium  (Padua)  was 
mentioned  (the  111th)  is  lost.  See  the  Supplement  of 
Freinsheim,  c.  72. 

48.  JJberty,']  See  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  42,  notes; 
and  Appianus  {CivU  Wars,  ii.  88). 

Asta,"]  Caesar  crossed  the  Hellespont,  where  he  met 
with  C.  Cassius  Longinus  going  with  a  fleet  to  aid  Phar- 
naces  in  Pontus.  Cassius  surrendered  and  was  kindly 
treated,  in  consideration  of  which  he  afterwards  assisted 
to  murder  Caesar.     (Appianus,  CivU  Wars,  ii.  88.) 

Theopompus']  of  Cnidus.  The  same  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  {Ad  Attic,  xiii.  7)  as  a  friend  of 
Caesar,  and  by  Strabo,  p.  48,  &c. 

Asia  is  the  Roman  province  of  Asia. 

Alexandria.']  Caesar  {Civil  War,  iii.  106)  speaks  of 
his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  were 
offended  to  see  the  Roman  liosces  carried  before  him. 

Head — seal  ring.]  Caesar  had  the  head  of  Pompeius 
burnt  with  due  honors  and  he  built  a  temple  to  Nemesis 
over  the  ashes.  The  temple  was  pulled  down  by  the 
Jews  in  their  rising  in  Egypt  during  the  time  of  Tra- 
janus.  (Appianus,  CivU  Wars,  ii.  90.) 

As  to  file  seal  ring  see  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  80, 
and  Dion  Cassius  (42.  c.  18). 
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WarJ]  The  Alexandrine  war,  which  is  oonfusedly 
told  here,  is  recorded  in  a  single  Book  entitled  De  Belk> 
Alezandrino  and  in  Dion  Cassias  (42.  c.  34 — 44).  The 
origin  of  it  is  told  by  Caesar  at  the  end  of  the  third 
Book  of  the  Civil  War.  The  history  of  the  Alezan- 
drine  war  by  Appianus  was  in  his  Aegyptiaca,  which  is 
lost.  Dion  Cassius,  a  lover  of  scandal,  mentions  that 
Caesar's  attachment  to  Cleopatra  was  the  cause  of  the 
Alexandrine  war  (42.  c.  44).  But  it  could  not  be  the 
sole  cause.  Caesar  landed  with  the  insignia  of  his  office, 
as  if  he  were  entering  a  Roman  province,  and  it  might 
be  reasonably  suspected  by  the  Egyptians  that  he  had  a 
design  on  the  country.  Instead  of  thanking  them  for 
ridding  him  of  his  ri^,  he  fixed  himself  and  his  soldiers 
in  one  of  the  quarters  of  Alexandria.  Caesar  went  to 
set  money  (Dion,  42.  c.  9).  Cleopatra  kept  him  there 
longer  than  he  at  first  intended  to  stay.        . 

JDe6^.]  Ptolemaeus  Auletes  through  Caesar's  in- 
fluence nad  been  declared  a  iriend  and  ally  of  the 
Romans  in  Caesar's  consulship  b.c.  59.  (Cic.  Ad 
Attic,  ii.  16.)  Ptolemaeus  had  to  spend  money  for  this  : 
he  both  gave  and  promised.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
money  was  promised  to  Caesar :  it  is  more  probable  that 
it  was  promised  to  the  Roman  State  and  Caesar  came  to 
get  it " 

49.  QeojMi^a.]  The  story  of  Cleopatra  coming  to 
Caesar  is  also  told  by  Dion  Cassius  (42.  c.  34).  Caesar 
mentions  his  putting  Pothinus  to  death  (Cwii  War^ 
iii.  112).  Caesar  had  at  first  only  3200  foot  soldiers 
and  800  cavalry  to  oppose  to  the  20,000  men  of  Achillas, 
who  were  not  bad  soldiers.  Beades  these  20,000  men 
Achillas  had  a  great  number  of  vagabonds  collected  from 
all  parts  of  Cilicia  and  Syria. 

Ckmals,']  Alexandria  had  no  springs,  and  it  was 
supplied  from  the  Nile,  the  water  of  which  was  re<»ived 
into  cisterns  under  the  houses.  This  supply  was  (JMf. 
Alex.  5,  &c.)  damaged  by  Gany modes  the  Egyptian 
drawing  up  salt  water  from  the  sea  and  sending  it  into 
the  cisterns.  Caesar  supplied  himself  by  digging  wells 
'•"  *he  sand. 
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JUbrary.']  As  to  the  destruction  of  the  library  see 
DioB  Cassius  (42.  c  38)  and  the  notes  of  Reimarus. 
The  destruction  is  not  mentioned  by  Caesar  or  the  author 
of  the  Alexandrine  war.  Cleopatra  afterwards  restored 
it,  and  the  library  was  famed  for  a  long  time  after. 
Lipsius  (Opera  iii.  1124,  Vesal.  1675)  has  collected  all 
that  is  known  of  this  and  other  antient  libraries. 

PharutJ]  The  Pharus  is  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of 
Alexandria,  which  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
mole,  and  so  divided  the  harbour  into  two  parts,  a  he 
stoiy  of  the  battle  of  the  Pharus  is  told  by  Dion  Cassius 
(42.  c.  40),  with  the  particulars  about  Caesar's  escape. 
See  the  notes  of  Reimarus. 

The  modem  city  of  Alexandria  is  chiefly  built  on  the 
mole  which  joined  the  old  city  to  the  mainland.  (Articles 
ALKXAsmoAf  *  Penny  Cyclopeedia,*  by  the  author  of 
this  Dote.) 

King.'}  The  king,  the  elder  brother  of  Cleopatra, 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile.  (Dion  Cassius,  42.  c.  43,  and 
the  notes  of  Reimarus.)  His  body  was  found.  (Florus, 
ii.  60.) 

Cleopaira,']  Caesar  did  not  add  Egypt  to  the  Roman 
Empire.  He  married  Cleopatra  to  her  younger  brother, 
who  was  a  boy.  Dion  says  that  he  still  continued  his 
commerce  with  Cleopatra.  Caesar  was  nine  months  in 
Egypt,  from  October  4S  to  July  47  of  the  unreformed 
Calendar. 

Caesarion,  a  Greek  form '  from  the  word  Caesar, 
may  have  been  Caesar's  son,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Caesar  cohabited  with  Cleopatra  in  Egypt.  There  is 
more  about  this  Caesarion  in  Suetonius,  Caesar,  c.  52, 
where  the  reading  is  doubtful;  and  Cixesar  Octavian, 
c.  17.  When  Caesar  Octavianus  took  Egypt  he  put 
Caesarion  to  death. 

50.  Pluimaces,']  He  had  been  acknowledged  by 
Pompeius  as  king  of  the  Bosporus  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  was  now  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  had  taken 
Amisus  aad  had  castrated  all  the  male  children.  Caesar 
after  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Doraitius  Calvinus,  his 
legatus,  by  Phamaces,  advanced  against  him  and  routed 
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his  army.  Zela  is  eight  hours  south  of  Amasia,  the 
birthplace  of  Strabo,  and  about  40°  15'  N.  lat.  Phar- 
naces  was  afterwards  murdered  by  Asander,  one  of  his 
generals.  (Appianus,  Civil  Wars,  ii.  91 ;  Dion  Cassius, 
42.  46 ;  BeU,  Alexandrin.  c.  72.) 

The  modem  town  of  Zilleh,  which  contains  2000 
houses,  stands  on  the  site  of  Zela.  A  hill  rises  abruptly 
above  the  plain  near  the  centre  of  the  present  town,-  and 
occupies,  a  commanding  position.  The  appearance  of 
the*  place  corresponds  very  well  with  Strabo's  descrip- 
tion (p.  561),  in  whose  time  it  was  the  capital  of  Zelids. 
(Hamilton's  Asia  MinoTy  i.  361.) 

Amantius,']  This  is  the  best  MS.  reading,  not  Amin- 
tins ;  the  true  name  is  probably  C.  MalSus.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Caesar,  and  he  is  well  spoken  of  by 
Cicero.  He  remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Caesar 
after  his  death,  and  he  attached  himself  to  Octavianus. 
There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Matius,  with  the  answer  of 
Matius  (Cicero,  Ad  Diversos,  xi.  27,  28)  written  after 
Caesar's  death,  which  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
honor  and  courage,  and  worthy  of  the  name  of  Caesar's 
friend. 

Tliis  letter  of  Caesar's  is  probably  a  forgery  of  the 
anecdote-makers.     Davis  (note  to  Oudendorp's  Caesar,  | 
ii.  992)  has  indicated  the  probable  source  of  this  sup-  i 
posed  letter.    (Suetonius,  Oiesar,  c.  37.)    The   battle 
was  a  smart  affair  of  several  hours,  and  was  not  won 
without  some  loss. 

51.  Dictator,']  He  was  named  Dictator  for  b.c.  47  | 
by  the  Senate  in  Rome  immediately  after  the  battle  of  i 
rharsalia :  he  was  at  Alexandria  when  he  received  this  i 
news.  He  appointed  M  Antonius  his  Master  of  the  | 
Horse  and  sent  him  to  Rome.  (Dion  Cassius,  42.  i 
c.  21-33.) 

Mutiny.]    It  broke  out  during  his  dictatorship.  (Sue- 
tonius, Caesar,  c.  70 ;   Dion  Cassius,  42.  c.  52.)     The  ! 
story  is  told  very  circumstantially  by  Appianus   (Civil  i 
Wars  J  ii.  92).     The  soldiers  demanded  of  Caesar  re- 
lease from  service  (missio),  and  he  granted  it  to  them  in 
a  smgle  word,  Mitto.     The  soldiers  having  got  what 
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they  asked  for  were  no  longer  soldiers,  but  citizens;  and 
Caesar  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  conference  properly 
addressed  them  as  Quirites,  just  as  Cicero  addresses  the 
Roman  people  by  this  name  in  one  of  his  orations  against 
Rullus.  .  The  soldiers  at  last  prevailed  on  him  to  restore 
them  to  their  former  condition  ;  and  he  set  out  with  them 
for  his  African  war.  This  afiair  is  alluded  to  hy  Tacitus 
(Annul,  ii.  42 ;  Lucanus,  v.  357). 

DolabeUa.']  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  a  devoted  ad- 
herent of  Caesar.  His  turbulent  tribmiate  is  recorded 
by  Dion  Cassius  (42.  c.  29,  &c.).  He  was  consul  with 
M.  Antonius  b.c.  44.  The  name  Amantius  occurs  here 
agidn.  It  is  Amintius  in  some  editions  of  Plutarch. 
Kaltwasser  observes  that  nothing  is  known  of  Amintius 
and  Corfinius.  But  Corfinius  should  be  Comificius; 
and  Amantius  should  probably  be  C.  Matins. 

52.  Cato.']  Cato  was  not  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalus. 
Afler  the  battle  Cato,  Scipio,  Afranius,  and  Labienus 
^ent  to  Corcyra,  whence  they  sailed  to  Africa  to  join 
Juba.  (Life  of  Cato,  c.  55 ;  Dion  Cassius,  42.  c.  10 ; 
Appianus,  Civil  WarSy  ii.  95,  &cj 

rhe  history  of  the  African  War  is  contained  in  one 
book,  and  is  printed  in  the  editions  with  the  Gallic  War 
of  Caesar.  Caesar  landed  at  Hadrumetum,  because 
Utica  was  strongly  guarded.    (Dion  Cassius,  42.  c.  58.) 

Margin  qft/^  waves,']   Comp.  the  African  War,  c.  1. 

Scipio  Saliutio,]  Dion  Cassius  (42.  c.  58)  calls  him 
Salatto.  Suetonius  {Caesar ^  c.  59)  also  tells  the  same 
story.  The  African  campaign  is  told  by  Dion  Cassius, 
43.  c.  1,  &c. 

53.  Scipio  avoided  fighting  as  long  as  he  could. 
Thapsus  was  situated  on  a  kind  of  peninsula,  south  of 
Hadrumetum,  as  Dion  Cassius  states.  But  his  descrip- 
tion is  not  clear.  There  were  salt-pans  near  it,  which 
were  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  very  narrow  tract. 
Caesar  occupied  this  approach  to  Thapsus,  and  then 
formed  his  lines  about  the  town  in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 
Scipio  came  to  relieve  Thapsus,  and  this  brought  on  a 
batde.  (African  War,  80.)  Caesar  could  not  stop  the 
slaughter  after  the  battle  was  won. 
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Juba.']  Petreiiis,  Caesar's  former  opponent  in  Spam, 
fled  with  Juba  to  Zama,  where  Juba  had  his  family  and 
his  treasures.  But  the  people  would  not  receive  Juba 
into  the  f)Iace.  On  which,  after  rambling  about  for 
some  time  with  Petreius,  in  despair  they  determined  to 
figrht  with  one  another  that  they  might  die  like  soldiers. 
Juba  who  was  strong  easily  killed  Petreius,  and  then 
with  the  help  of  a  slave  he  killed  himself.  (African 
War,  94 ;  Dion  Cassius,  43.  c.  8.) 

Scipio  attempted  to  escape  to  Spain  on  ship-board. 
Near  Hippo  Regius  (Bona)  he  was  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  P.  Silius,  on  which  he  stabbed  himself 
Afranius  and  Faustus  Sulla,  the  son  of  the  dictator,  were 
taken  prisoners  and  murdered  by  tlie  soMliers  in  Caesar's 
camp. 

54.  CatoJ]  As  to  the  death  of  Cato,  see  the  Life  of 
Cato,  c.  65. 

Anticato."]  The  work  was  in  two  books,  and  was  writ^ 
ten  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Munda,  b.c.  45.  (Sue- 
tonius, c.  56 ;  Cicero,  Ad  Attic,  xii.  40 ;  Dion  Cassius,  43. 
c.  13,  and  the  notes  of  Reimarus  about  the  Anticato.) 

55.  Return — Labya^  ^c]  Caesar  made  the  kingdom 
of  Juba  a  Roman  province,  of  which  he  appointed  C. 
Sallustius,  the  historian.  Proconsul.  He  laid  heavy  im- 
positions on  the  towns  of  Thapsus  and  Hadrunietom. 
He  imposed  on  the  people  of  Leptis  an  annual  tax  of 
3,000,000  pounds  weight  of  oil  (pondo  olei),  which 
Plutarch  translates  by  the  Greek  word  litrae.  On  his 
voyage  to  Rome  he  stayed  at  Carales  (Cagliari)  in  Sar- 
dinia. He  reached  Rome  at  the  end  of  July,  b.c.  46. 
{African  War,  97,  &c.) 

Dion  Cassius  (43.  c.  15,  &c.)  gives  us  a  speech  of 
Caesar  before  the  Senate  on  his  return  to  Rome. 

Triumphs.']  As  Kaltwasser  remarks,  Plutarch  has 
omitted  the  triumph  over  Gaul.  (Dion  Cassius,  43.  c.  19'; 
Appianus,  Civil  Wars,  ii.  101.)  After  the  triumph 
Vercingetorix  was  put  to  death.  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of 
Cleopatra,  appeared  in  the  Egyptian  triumph  in  chains. 

Jtiha,']  S^  the  Life  of  Sidla,  c.  16,  notes  ;  and  Dion 
Cassius,  51.  c.  15. 
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IHdiniaJ]  Plutarch  has  the  word  rpUxivos,  The 
Latin  form  is  triclinium,  a  couch  which  would  accom- 
modate three  persons  at  table.  The  word  is  of  Greek 
origin,  and  simply  means  a  place  which  will  allow  three 
persons  to  recline  upon  it.  As  triclinia  \Cere  placed  in 
eating-rooms,  such  a  room  is  sometimes  called  triclinium. 
It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  stated  that  triclinium  means 
three  couches,  and  that  a  dining-room  had  the  name  of 
triclinium  because  it  contained  three  couches ;  which  is 
absurd.  Yitruvius  describes  oeci  (dining-rooms)  square 
and  large  enough  to  contain  four  triclinia,  and  leave 
room  also  for  the  servants  (vi.  10.)  It  may  be  true 
that  three  couches  was  a  common  number  in  a  room. 

Census.']  There  was  no  census  this  year,  as  Rualdus, 
quoted  by  Kaltwasser,  shows.  Augustus  bad  a  census 
made  in  his  sixth  consulship,  B.C.  28 ;  and  there  had 
then  been  none  for  twenty-four  years.  That  of  B.C.  42 
was  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  Mu- 
natius  Plancus.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Plutarch 
gives  the  exact  numbers  that  are  given  in  Suetonius 
{Caesar f  41),  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  number  of 
poor  citizens  who  received  an  allowance  of  com  from  the 
state,  which  number  Caesar  reduced  from  320,000  to 
150,000.  This  passage,  compared  with  Dion  Cassius 
(43.  c.  21),  seems  to  explain  the  origin  of  Plutarch's 
statement.  Appianus  (Civil  Wars,  ii.  102)  also  sup- 
posed that  it  was  a  census.  See  Clinton,  Fasti y  Lustra 
komana,  b.c.  50.  (See  the  Life  of  Caius  Gracchus, 
c.  5,  notes.) 

56.  Consul.']  Caesar  was  sole  consul  in  the  year 
B.C.  45.     He  was  still  dictator. 

Munda.]  Munda  was  in  Baetica,  west  of  Malaca 
(Malaga).  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  day  of  the 
Liberalia,  the  feast  of  Liber  or  Bacchus,  the  17th  of 
March.  Pompeius,  b.c.  49,  left  Brundisium  on  the  Ides 
of  March,  the  15th. 

The  Spanish  campaign  is  contained  in  a  Book  entitled 
De  Bello  Hispaniensi,  which  is  printed  with  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Caesar :  thirty  thousand  men  fell  on  the 
side  of  Pompeius,  and  three  thousand  equites  (c.  31). 
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See  also  Dion  Cassias,  43.  c,  36 ;  and  Appianus,  Ciinl 
Wars,  ii.  104. 

Sans,']  Cneus  Pompeius,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of 
Pompeius  Magnus,  was  overtaken  after  he  had  for  some 
time  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  His  head  was 
carried  to  Hispaiis  (Seville)  and  exhibited  in  public. 
Caesar,  who  was  then  at  Gades  (Cadiz),  came  shortly 
after  to  Hispaiis,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a  speech. 
Sextus  Pompeius  was  at  Corduba  dunng  the  battle,  and 
he  made  his  escape  on  hearing  the  news  of  his  brother's 
defeat. 

I>idius.']  C.  Didius.  According  to  Dion,  Cn.  Pom- 
peius was  killed  by  another  set  of  pursuers,  not  by  Didius. 
The  author  of  the  Spanish  War  (c.  40)  does  not  mention 
Didius  as  having  carried  the  head  of  Pompeius  to  His- 
paiis. After  the  death  of  Pompeius,  Didius  fell  in  a 
battle  with  some  Lusitani  who  had  escaped  from  Munda. 

TriumphJ]  Caesar  celebrated  his  Spanish  triumph  in 
October,  b.c.  46. 

67.  Dictator.']  Caesar  was  appointed  Dictator  for 
Life,  and  consul  for  ten  years.    (Appianus,  ii.  106.) 

The  Dictatorship  was  properly  only  a  temporary  office, 
and  created  in  some  great  emergency,  or  for  a  particular 
purpose.  The  first  dictator  was  T.  lArtius,  who  was 
appointed  b.c.  601.  The  original  period  of  office  was 
only  six  months  (Livius,  ix.  34),  and  many  dictators 
abdicated,  that  is,  voluntarily  resigned  the  dictatorship 
before  the  end  of  the  six  months.  The  Dictator  had  that 
authority  within  the  city  which  the  consuls,  when  in 
office,  only  had  without.  During  his  term  of  office 
there  were  no  consuls.  Under  the  Dictator  there  was  a 
Magister  Equitum,who  was  sometimes  appointed  probably 
by  the  Dictator.  The  whole  question  of  the  dictatoi^ip 
is  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  No  dictator  had  been 
appointed  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the 
time  when  Sulla  was  appointed ;  and  his  dictatorship  and 
that  of  Caesar  must  not  be  considered  as  the  genuuie 
office.  Caesar  was  the  last  Roman  who  had  the  title  of 
Dictator.  The  subject  of  the  Dictatorship  is  discussed  by 
Niebuhr,  JRoman  History,  vol.  i.  662,  English  IVansl, 
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Honors,']  The  honors  decreed  to  Caesar  in  the 
year  before  are  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius  (43.  c.  14). 
Among  other  things  a  large  statue  of  him  was  made 
which  was  supported  on  a  figure  of  the  earth  (probably 
a  sphere)  ;  and  there  was  the  inscription — Semideus, 
Half-God.  The  further  honors  conferred  on  Caesar  in 
this  year  are  recorded  by  Dion  Cassius  (43.  c.  44,  &c.V 
A  statue  of  the  Dictator  was  to  be  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Quirinus  (Romulus),  which  was  equivalent  to  calling 
Caesar  a  second  founder  of  Rome.  Cicero  (Ad  Attic. 
xii.  46,  and  xiii.  28)  jokes  Atticus  on  the  new  neigh- 
bor that  he  was  going  to  have :  Atticus  lived  on  the 
Quirinal  Hill,  where  3ie  temple  of  Quirinus  stood. 

The  Senate  also  decreed  that  Caesar  should  use  the 
word  Imperator  as  a  tide  prefixed  to  his  name — Impera- 
tor  Cains  Julius  Caesar.  The  old  practice  was  to  put 
it  after  the  name,  as  M.  Tullius  Cicero  Imperator.  The 
title  Imperator  prefixed  to  the  name  does  not  occur  on  the 
medals  of  Caesar.  But  this  decree  of  the  Senate  was 
the  origin  of  the  term  Imperator  being  used  as  a  title  by 
the  Roman  Emperors.     (Dion  Cassius,  43.  c.  44.) 

CtceroJ]  I  do  not  find  what  particular  honors  Cicero 
proposed.  His  correspondence  with  Atticus  during  this 
period  shows  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of 
afiairs,  and  very  unea^  about  himself,  though,  as  far  as 
concerned  Caesar,  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Carthage,']  Carthage  was  destroyed  b.c.  146 ;  and 
Corinth  in  tne  same  year  by  L.  Mummius.  Colonies 
were  sent  to  both  places  in  b.c.  44.  (Dion  Cassius,  43. 
c.  50.)  Many  Romans  were  sent  to  settle  in  both  places. 
(Strabo,  p.  833;  Pausanias,  ii.  1.^  The  colonization  of 
Carthage  had  been  attempted  by  Caius  Gracchus.  (Life 
of  C.  Gracchus,  c.  11,  notes.) 

58.  Maximus,]  In  b.c.  45  Caesar  was  consul  for  the 
fourth  time  and  without  a  colleague.  But  he  laid  down 
the  office  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  Quintus  Fabius 
Maximus  and  C.  Trebonius  were  appointed  consuls ;  the 
first  instance  of  consuls  being  appointed  for  a  part  of  the 
year,  which  afterwards  became  a  common  practice.  (Dion 
Casfflus,  43.  c.  46.)    The  appointment  of  C.  Caninius 
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is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Ad  Diversds,  vii.  30),  who  re- 
marks that  nobody  dined  in  that  consulship,  and  that  the 
consul  was  so  vigilant  that  he  did  not  sleep  during  his 
term  of  office :  in  fact  he  was  consul  for  only  part  of  a 
day.  An  inscription  records  the  consulships  of  tnis  year.. 
(Note  to  Cicero  in  the  Variorum  edition.) 

Parthians.']  On  the  intended  Parthian  expedition  of 
Caesar,  see  Dion  Cassius,  43.  c.  51. 

Corinthian  IsthmusJ]  This  design  of  Caesar  is  men- 
tioned by  Dion  Cassius  (44.  c.  5),  Suetonius  (Caesar, 
441),  and  Plinius  (H.  N,  iv.  4). 

lUberJ]  This  scheme  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
author  that  I  can  find.  Circaeum,  or  Circeii,  as  the  Ro* 
mans  called  it,  is  the  mountain  promontory,  now  Circello 
or  Circeo,  between  which  and  Tarracina  lies  the  southeni 
part  of  the  Pomptine  marshes.  The  intended  cut  roust 
therefore  run  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  Via  Appia 
and  to  the  west  of  it.  But  considerable  cuttings  would 
be  required  on  that  more  elevated  part  of  the  Campagna 
which  lies  between  the  mountains  of  Alba  and  the  nearest 
part  of  the  coast.  The  basin  of  the  Pontine  marshes 
IS  bounded  by  the  offsets  of  the  Alban  mountains,  the 
Volscian  -mountains,  and  the  sea.  In  the  central  part  it 
is  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  in  some  parts 
it  is  below  it.  When  a  violent  south-west  wind  raises 
the  sea  on  the  coast  between  Tarracina  and  Circeo,  the 
water  would  be  driven  into  the  basin  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes  instead  of  flowing  out.  There  would  therefore 
be  no  sufficient  fall  of  water  to  keep  the  channel  clear, 
even  if  the  head  of  the  cut,  where  it  originated  in  the 
Tiber,  were  high  enough ;  and  that  is  doubtful.  The 
scheme  was  probeibly  a  canal,  which  with  some  locks  might 
be  practicable ;  but  if  the  work  could  be  accomplished^ 
it  would  probably  have  no  commercial  advantages. 

Pomentium — Setia.']  Pometia  is  the  common  Roman 
form,  from  which  comes  the  name  of  the  Pometinae,  or 
Pomptinae  Paludes,  now  the  Pontine  Paludi :  the  site  of 
Pometia  is  uncertain.  That  Caesar  intended  to  acoom* 
plish  the  drainage  of  this  tract  is  mentioned  by  Dioa 
Cassiusrand  Suetonius.  ^        , 
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Setia  (Sezza)  noted  for  its  wine,  is  on  the  y<^scian  hilis 
(the  Monti  Lepini),  and  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
marshes.  The  physical  condition  of  this  tract  is  described 
by  Prony,  in  his  *  Description  Hydrographique  et  Hisn 
torique  des  Marais  Pontins/  4to.  Paris,  1 822 :  the  work 
is  accompanied  by  a  volume  of  plans  and  sections  and  a 
map  of  the  district.  A  sketch  of  the  physical  character 
of  this  district,  and  of  the  various  attempts  to  drain  it,  is 
also  given  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia, — art.  Pomptine 
MarAes.  See  also  WestphaJ*s  two  valuable  maps  of  the 
Campagna  di  Roma,  and  his  accompanying  Memoir,  Ber* 
liu  and  Stettin,  1829. 

Ostia.]  Ostia,  the  old  port  of  Rome,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tiber  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
present  Ostia  is  somewhat  farther  inland,  and  was  built 
in  the  ninth  century  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Fourth. 
There  are  extensive  remains  ot  the  old  town,  but  they 
are  in  a  very  decayed  condition.  *  Numerous  shafts  of 
Golumns,  which  are  scattered  about  in  all  directions,  re- 
mains of  the  walls-  of  extensive  buildings,  and  large  heaps* 
of  rubbish  covered  with  earth  and  oversown  with  grass, 
give  some  though  a  faint  idea  of  the  s^endor  of  the  an-> 
tient  city,  which  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  splendor  at 
the  beginning  of  our  era,  had  eighty  thousand  inhabitants.' 
Westpfaal,  JDie  Kondsdie  Kampagne,  p.  7. 

59.  KaJlendar,']  Thereformationof  theKalendarwas 
effected  in  b.€.  46.  Dion  Cassius  (43.  c.  26)  says  that 
Caesar  was  instructed  on  this  subject  during  his  residence^ 
at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  The  Egrptians  had  a  year  of 
365  days  from  a  very  early  date  (Herodotus,  ii.  4).  In 
this  year  (b.c.  46)  Caesar  intercalated  two  months  of 
67  days  between  Nol^ember  and  December,  and  as  this. 
was  the  year  in  which,  according  to  the  old  fashion,  the 
intercalary  month  of  23  days  had  been  inserted  in  Fe* 
bmaiy,  the  whole  intercalation  in  this  year  was  90  days. 
Caesar  made  the  reformed  year  consist  of  365  days,  and 
he  directed  one  day  to  be  intercalated  in  every  fourth  year 
(quarto  quoque  anno)  in  order  that  the  civil  year,  which 
began  on  the  1st  of  January,  might  agree  with  the  solar 
year.     The  old  practice  of  intercalating  a  month  was  of 
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course  dropped.  The  year  B.C.  46  was  a  year  of  445 
days.  By  this  reformation,  says  Dion  Casaus,  all  error 
was  avoided  except  a  very  small  one,  and  he  adds,  that  to 
correct  the  accumulations  of  this  error,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  intercalate  one  day  in  14Q1  years.  But  this 
is  a  mistake ;  for  in  1 460  years  there  would  be  an  error 
of  nearly  eleven  days  too  much.  Ten  days  were  actually 
dropped  between  the  4th  and  l6th  of  October,  1582,  by 
Gregory  XIII.,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Trent 

A  curious  mistake  was  soon  made  at  Rome  by  the  Pon- 
tiiices  who  had  the  regulation  of  the  Kalendar.  The  rule 
was  to  intercalate  a  day  in  every  fourth  year  (quarto  quo- 
que  anno. )  Now  such  expressions  are  ambiguous  in  Latin, 
as  is  shown  by  numerous  examples.  (Savigny,  System 
desheut.  Mom,  RechtSj  iv.  329.)  The  expression  mi^fat 
mean  that  both  the  year  1  and  the  year  4  were  to  be  u- 
eluded  in  the  interpretation  of  this  rule ;  and  the  Pon- 
tifices  interpreted  it  accordingly.  Thus  after  intercalating 
in  year  1,  they  intercalated  again  in  year  4,  instead  of  in 
year  5.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  b.c.  8,  the  error  was 
corrected,  and  the  civil  year  was  set  right  by  dropping 
the  three  intercalary  days  which  came  next  after  that  year, 
three  being  the  number  of  days  in  excess  that  had  been 
intercalated.  For  the  future  the  rule  of  Caesar  was  cor- 
rectly interpreted.  Dion  Cassius  in  expressing  the  rule 
as  to  intercalation  uses  the  phrase,  9iJk  ir^c  ir&p. 

The  subject  of  Caesar's  reformation  is  explained  in  the 
notes  to  Dion  Cassius  (43.  c.  26),  ed.  Reimarus,  and  in 
the  article  Calendar  (Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities)  by  Professor  Key. 

60.  SihyUine  Wriimg8,'\  The  Romans  had  a  large 
collection  of  these  writings  (libri  Sibyllini)  which  were 
kept  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  under  the  care 
of  particular  functionaries  (duumviri  sacronim).  On 
this  curious  subject  the  reader  will  find  sufficient  mforma* 
tion  in  the  Penny  Cyclop8edia,--*rt.  Sibyl, 

nostra.']  Dion  Cassius  (44.  c.  8),  who  tells  the 
story,  says  that  he  was  seated  in  the  yestibale  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus ;  and  he  mentions  another  excuse  that 
Caesar  had  for  not  rising. 
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Banms.']  L.  Corneliug  Balbns  was  a  native  of  Gades. 
Pompeius  Magnus  gave  him  the  Roman  citizenship  for 
bis  services  in  Spain  against  Sertorius,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  a  lex  passed  b.c.  72,  in  the  consulship  of  Cn. 
Cornelius  Lentulus.  Probably  to  show  his  gratitude  to 
the  consul,  Balbus  assumed  the  Rcnnan  name  Cornelius. 
Baibus  is  often  mentioned  in  Cicero's  correspondence. 
After  Caesar*s  death  he  attached  himself  to  Caesar  Octa- 
vianus,  and  he  was  consul  b.c.  40.  He  left  a  journal  of 
the  events  of  his  own  and  Caesar's  life.  He  also  urged 
Hirtius  (Pansa)  to  write  the  Eighth  Book  of  the  Gallic 
War  (Preface  addressed  to  Balbus),  Suetonius,  Caesar,  81 . 

61.  Zupercalia.']  The  Lupercalia  are  described  in 
the  Life  of  Romulus,  c.  21.  The  festival  was  celebrated 
on  the  15th  of  February.  It  was  apparently  an  old  shep- 
herd celebration ;  and  the  name  of  the  dieity  Lupercus 
appears  to  be  connected  with  tlie  name  Lupus  (wolf), 
tne  nurturer  of  the  twins  Rcmiulus  and  Remus.  Shak- 
spere,  who  has  literally  transferred  into  his  play  of  Julius 
Caesar  many  passages  from  North's  Plutarch,  makes 
Caesar  say  to  the  Consul  Antonius — 

Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calphumia ;  for  our  elders  say, 
The  barren  touched  in  this  holy  chase 
Shake  off  their  steril  curse. 

Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

Diadem,']  Dion  Cassius  (44.  c.  9)  speaks  of  the 
honors  conferred  on  Caesar,  and  his  supposed  ambitious 
designs. 

JBruH  and  Cumaei,']  The  Latin  word  '  brutus '  means 
^  senseless,'  *  stupid.'  The  Cumaei,  the  inhabitants  of 
Cume  in  Aeolis,  were  reckoned  very  stupid.  Strabo 
(p.  622)  g^ves  two  reasons  why  this  opinion  obtained ; 
one  of  which  was,  that  it  was  not  till  three  hundred 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city  that  they  thought 
of  making  some  profit  by  the  customs  duties,  though  they 
had  a  port. 

62.  Marcus  Brvtus,']  Compare  the  Life  of  Brutus, 
c.  1.,   Dion  Cassius  (44.  c.  12),  and  Drumann,   Ge- 
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gchichte  Rom^  Junii,  p.  2.  This  Bruhis  was  not  a 
descendant  of  him  who  expelled  the  last  king. 

Praetorahip.']  Plutarch  means  the  office  of  Praetor 
Urbanus,  the  highest  of  the  offices  called  praetorships. 
There  was  originally  only  one  Praetor,  the  Praetor  Ur- 
banus.  There  were  now  sixteen.  The  Praetor  Ur- 
hanus  was  the  chief  person  engaged  in  the  administraUonof 
justice  in  Rome ;  and  hence  the  allusion  to  the  *  tribunal ' 
{fi^fia)  where  the  Praetor  sat  wh?n  he  did  business. 

Brutus  wait8.~\  I  have  translated  this  according  to  the 
reading  of  Sintenis.  Compare  the  Life  of  Brutus,  c.  8. 
Caesar  was  very  lean.  As  to  the  writings  compare  IKon 
Cassius  (44.  c.  12). 

Camus.']  See  the  Life  of  Brutus,  c.  8,  9. 

WeUfedr-pale  and  <Am.] 

Caesar.  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fdX ; 

Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o*  nights : 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungi^  look ; 
He  thinks  too  much  :  such  men  are  dangerous. 
Sliakspere,  Julius  Caesar,  Act  i.  So.  2. 

63.  Strabo.}  The  passage  was  in  the  Historical  Me- 
moirs. See  the  Life  of  Sulla,  c.  26 ;  and  the  Life  of 
Lucullus,  c.  28.    Notes. 

Ides.]  The  Ides  of  March  were  the  15th,  on  which 
day  Caesar  was  murdered. 

Calpurma.']  Compare  Dion  Cassius  (44.  c.  17). 
Caesar  also  had  a  dream. 

Acroterium.']  I  have  kept  Plutarch's  word,  which  is 
Greek.  Suetonius  (Caesar,  c.  81)  expresses  it  by  the 
Latin  word  '  fastigium/  and  also  Floruk  (iv.  2),  Cicero 
(^PhiHpp.  ii.  43),  and  Julius  Obsequens  (c.  127),  who 
enumerates  the  omens  mentioned  by  Plutarch.  The 
passage  ofLiviusmust  have  been  in  the  116th  Book, 
which  is  lost.  See  the  Epitome.  The  word  here 
probably  means  a  pediment.  But  it  also  signifies  an 
ornament,  such  as  a  statue  placed  on  the  summit  of  a 
pediment. 

64.  Decimus  Bruius.]  Decimus  Junius  Brutus  Albinus 
was  the  son  of  Decimus  Junius  Bmtus,  Consul  B.C.  77, 
and  grandson  of  Dedmus  Junius  Brutus  Callaicus,  Consul 
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B.d.  138.  He  wlis  adopted  by  Aulus  Postamius  Al- 
binus,  Consul  b.c.  99,  whence  he  took  the  name  Albi- 
nua.  He  served  under  Caesar  in  Gaul,  during  which 
campaign  be  destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  Veneti.  (Ckdlic 
War,  ill.  12,  &c.)  Decimus  Brutus  was  a  great  favorite 
with  Caesar,  who  by  his  will  placed  him  in  the  second 
degree  of  succession ;  he  also  gave  him  the  province  of 
Ciaalpine  Gaul,  which  Brutus  held  after  Caesar's  death, 
and  appointed  him  to  be  consul  for  b.c.  42.  In  the 
year  b.c.  43,  after  M.  Antonius  had  united  himself  with 
M.  Lepidus,  the  governor  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and 
L.  Munatius  Plancus  and  Asinius  Pollio  had  also  joined 
M.  Antonius,  Decimus  Brutus  attempted  to  make  his 
escape  into  Macedonia  to  Marcus  Brutus ;  but  he  was 
overtaken  in  the  Alps  by  the  cavalry  of  Aiitonius,  and 
put  to  death  after  abjectly  praying  for  mercy.  This  waa 
the  just  punishment  of  a  treacherous  friend  who  helped 
Caesar  to  the  supreme  power  and  then  betrayed  nim 
(Veil.  Paterculus,  ii.  64).  Like  many  other  men,  he 
did  well  enough  when  he  was  directed  by  others,  but 
when  he  was  put  in  command,  he  lost  his  head  and  threw 
away  the  opportunities  that  he  had.  There  are  extant 
seyeral  of  his  letters  to  Cicero  and  letters  of  Cicero  to 
him.  (Dion  Cassius,  43.  c.  53,  and  the  references  in 
the  notes  ;  Drumann,  Geschichte  Horns,  Junii.) 

Second  heir.'}  It  was  usual  for  the  Romans  in  their 
wills  to  substitute  an  heres,  one  or  more  (in  the  Roman 
sense),  to  take  the  property  in  case  the  person  who  was 
first  named  in  the  will  for  any  reason  did  not  take  it. 
Caesar's  first  heres  was  his  great  nephew,  C.  Octavius, 
afterwards  Augustus. 

65.  Artenddorus,']  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  some 
roll  or  writing  was  put  into  Caesar's  hands,  which  in- 
formed him  of  the  conspiracy ;  but  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  there  were  difierent  statements  current  about  the 
particulars  of  this  circumstance.  Compare  Dion  Cas- 
sias, 44.  c.  18. 

66.  Statue  of  Pompeius.']  According  to  Dion  Cassius 
(44.  c.  52)  the  Senate  was  assembled  in  the  curia 
{4ntp^piw)y  which  Pompeius  had  built. 
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Cassius,^  The  two  sects  of  Greek  philosophy  that 
had  most  adherents  amone  the  Romans  were  those  of 
the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics.  Cassius,  as  an  Epicurean, 
would  have  no  faith  in  any  superhuman  powers ;  but  in 
the  moments  of  danger  a  man's  speculative  principles 
give  way  to  the  common  feelings  of  all  mankind.  I 
have  kept  Plutarch's  word  *  enthusiasm/  which  is  here 
to  be  understood  not  in  our  sense,  but  in  the  Greek 
sense  of  a  person  under  some  superhuman  influence. 

Antomus — Brutus  AUnnus,']  This  is  a  mistake  of  Plu- 
tarch, who  has  stated  the  fact  correctly  in  his  Life  of 
Brutus  (c.  17).  It  was  Caius  Trebonius  who  kept  An- 
tonius  engaged  in  talk,  as  we  learn  from  Dion  Cassius 
(44.  c.  10),  Appianus  (Civil  Wars,  ii.  117),  and  Cicero, 
who  in  a  Letter  to  Trebonius  (Ati  Diversos^  x.  28)  com- 
plains that  Trebonius  had  taken  Antonius  aside  and  so 
saved  his  life. 

lUUus  Cimber.']  Some  would  write  Tullius  Cimber. 
See  the  note  of  Sintenis.     Atilius  may  be  the  true  name. 
CascaJ]  P.  Servilius  Casca  was  at  thb  time  a  tribune 
of  the  Plebs  (Dion  Cassius,  44.  c.  52). 

Brutus — groin.']  Dion  Cassius  adds  (44.  c.  19^  that 
Caesar  said  to  M.  Brutus,  *  And  you  too,  my  son.  Pro- 
bably the  story  of  Caesar's  death  received  many  embel- 
lishments. Of  his  three-and-twenty  wounds,  only  one 
was  mortal  according  to  the  physician  Antistius  (Sue- 
tonius, Caesar,  82) :  but  though  the  wounds  severally 
might  not  have  been  mortal,  the  loss  of  blood  from  all 
might  have  caused  death.  Suetonius  (c.  82)  adds,  that 
Caesar  pierced  the  arm  of  Cassius  (he  mentions  two  Cassii 
amonff  the  conspirators)  with  his  graphium  (stylus). 
See  the  notes  in  Burmann's  edition  of  Suetonius. 

The  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Caesar  are  minutely 
stated  by  Drumann,  Geschichte  Boms,  Julii,  p.  728, 
&c  The  reflections  of  Dion  Cassius  (44.  c.  1.  2)  on 
the  death  of  Caesar  are  worth  reading.  He  could  not 
see  that  any  public  good  was  accomplished  by  this 
murder ;  nor  can  anybody  else. 

67.  Senators,']  Cicero  was  among  them.  He  saw,  as  he 
--8  himself  {Ad  Attic,  xiv.  10),  the  tyrant  fall,  and  he 
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rejoiced.  In  his  letters  he  speaks  with  exultation  of  the 
murder,  and  commends  the  murderers.  But  he  was  not 
let  into  the  secret.  They  were  afraid  to  trust  him.  If 
he  had  been  in  the  conspiracy,  he  says  (Pkilipp,  ii.  14) 
he  would  have  made  clear  work ;  he  would  have  assas- 
sinated all  the  enemies  of  liberty ;  in  other  words,  all 
the  chief  men  of  Caesar's  party.  He  had  abjectly 
humbled  himself  before  Caesar,  who  treated  him  with 
kind  respect.  Like  all  genuine  cowards  he  was  cruel 
when  he  had  power. 

ZepidusJ]  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  son  of  M.  Lepidus, 
consul  B.C.  78.  He  afterwards  formed  one  of  the  Tri- 
umviri with  M.  Antonius  and  Octavianus  Caesar.  This 
was  the  Lepidus  with  whom  Caesar  supped  the  day 
before  he  was  murdered.  .  He  was  a  feeble  man,  though 
something  of  a  soldier.  Shakspere  has  painted  him  in  a 
few  words. 

Antony.  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man, 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands. 

Julius  Caesar,  Act  iv.  Sc.  I. 

There  is  more  of  him  in  the  Lives  of  Brutus  and  An- 
tonius. 

Cams  Octavius  and  Lenhdus  Spinther.']  I  do  not 
know  who  this  Caius  Octavius  is.  There  is  probably 
some  mistake  in  the  name.  •  Lentulus  was  the  son  of  r. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther,  consul  b.  c.  57.  He  had, 
like  many  others,  experienced  Caesar's  clemency.  Plu- 
tarch is  mistaken  in  saying  that  this  Spinther  was  put  to 
death,  though  he  was  probably  included  in  the  proscrip- 
tion. (See  Drumann,  Geschichte  Moms,  Lentuli,  p.  545.) 
The  Lentulus  who  is  mentioned  as  having  been  put  to 
death  in  Egypt  (Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  80)  was  L.  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus  Crus,  consul  b.c.  49. 

The  disturbances  which  followed  Caesar's  death  are 
more  particularly  described  in  the  Lives  of  Brutus  and 
Antonius. 

68.  Win.']  Caesar  made  Caius  Octavius,  his  sister's 
grandson,  his  first  hcres.  He  left  a  legacy  to  every 
Roman  citizen,  the  amount  of  which  is  variously  stated. 
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He  also  left  to  the  public  his  gardens  on  the  Tiber 
(Suetonius,  Caesar j  c.  83)  ;  Dion  Cassius  (44.  c,  36)  . 

Shakspere  has  made  a  noble  scene  of  the  speech  of 
Antonius  over  Caesar's  body  on  the  opening  of  the  wiil : 

Ant.  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar's  seal ; 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas  : 
Moreover  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks. 
His  private  arbours  and  new  planted  orchards. 
On  Ais  side  Tiber ;  he  hath  left  them  you 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever;  common  pleasures. 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Caesar.    When  comes  such  another  ? 
Julius  Cctesar,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 

Antonius,  according  to  Roman  fashion,  made  a  funeral 
speech  over  the  body  of  Caesar  (Life  of  Antonius,  c.  14  ; 
of  Brutus,  c.  20).  Dion  Cassius  (44.  c.  36—49)  has 
put  a  lon^  speech  in  the  mouth  of  Antonius,  mere 
empty  declamation.  Appianus  {Civil  Wars,  ii.  144 — 6) 
gives  one  which  is  well  enough  suited  to  the  character 
of  Antonius.  (Oratorum  Romanorum  Fragmentay  ed. 
Meyer,  p.  466.)  It  is  probable  that  the  speech  of  An- 
tonius was  preserved,  and  was  used  as  materials  by  the 
historians. 

Cinna.']  This  man,  who  unluckily  bore  the  name  of 
Cinna,  was  C.  Helvius  Cinna,  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  i 
poet,  and  a  friend  of  Caesar.  (Dion  Cassius,  44.  c.  50, 
and  the  notes  of  Reimarus.)  The  conspirator  Cinna  was 
the  son  of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  was  a  partisan  of  Ma- 
rius,  and  was  murdered  in  his  fourth  consulship  (Life  of 
Pompeius,  c.  5).  Caesar's  wife  Cornelia,  the  mother 
of  his  'only  child  Julia,  was  the  sister  of  the  conspira- 
tor Cinna,  as  Plutarch  names  him.  But  probably  he 
was  not  one  of  the  conspirators,  though  he  approved  of 
the  deed  after  it  was  done.  (Drumaim,  Geschichte  JRomSj 
Cinnae,  p.  591,  notes,  and  also  as  to  Helvius  Cinna.) 

Idfe  of  Brutus,']  And  also  in  the  Life  of  Antonius. 

69.  2>ac»Mm.]  Suetonius  (Caesar,  c.  89)  observes  that 
scarce  any  of  his  assassins  survived  him  three  years ;  and 
they  all  came  to  a  violent  end. 
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AbyduB,']  This  town  was  on  the  Asiatic  eide  of  the 
Hellespont.  Compare  the  Life  of  Brutus,  c.  36.  48, 
and  Appianos  (^CivU  WarSy  iv.  134).  Dion  Cassius 
does  not  mention  the  ghost  story. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Niebuhr  is  of 
opinion  that  the  introduction  to  the  Life  of  Caesar  is 
lost.  This  opinion  will  not  appear  well  founded  to 
those  who  have  got  a  right  conception  of  the  dramatic 
form  in  which  Plutarch  has  cast  most  of  his  Lives,  and 
more  particularly  this  of  Caesar.  He  begins  by  repre- 
senting him  as  resisting  the  tyrant  Sulla  when  others 
yielded,  and  then  making  his  way  through  a  long  series 
of  events  to  the  supreme  power,  which  he  had  no  sooner 
attained  than  he  lost  it.  But  his  fortune  survived  him, 
and  the  faithless  men,  his  murderers,  most  of  whom  owed 
to  him  their  lives  or  their  fortunes,  were  pursued  by  the 
avenging  daemon  till  they  were  all  hmited  down. 

A  just  estimate  of  the  first  of  all  the  Romans  is  not  a 
difficult  task.  We  know  him  from  the  evidence  of  his 
contemporaries,  both  friends  and  enemies.  The  de- 
voted attachment  of  his  true  friends  is  beyond  doubt ; 
and  his  enemies  could  not  deny  his  exalted  talents. 
Cicero,  who  has  in  various  places  heaped  on  him  every 
term  of  abuse  that  his  copious  storehouse  contained,  does 
not  refuse  his  testimony  to  the  great  abilities  and  ge- 
nerous character  of  Caesar.  Drumann  {Geschichte  RomSy 
Julii)  has  given  an  elaborate  examination  of  Caesar's 
character.  His  faults  and  his  vices  belonged  to  his  age, 
and  he  had  them  in  common  with  nearly  all  his  contem- 
poraries. His  most  striking  virtues,  hjs  magnanimity, 
his  generosity,  his  mercy  to  the  vanquished,  distin- 
guished him  among  all  the  Romans  of  his  period. 
Caesar  was  a  combination  of  bodily  activity,  inteUectual 
power,  of  literary  acquirements,  and  administrative 
talent  that  has  seldom  appeared.  As  a  soldier  he  was 
not  inferior  in  courage  and  endurance  to  the  hardiest 
veteran  of  his  legions;  and  his  military  ability  places 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  commanders  who  have  contended 
with   and  overcome   almost    insurmountable  obstacles. 
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Cicero  ranks  him  in  the  first  class  of  orators ;  and  his 
own  immortal  work,  his  History  of  the  Grallic  Campaign 
and  the  Civil  War,  is  a  literary  monument  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  among  all  other  commanders.  As  a 
speaker  and  a  writer  he  had  no  superior  among  his  con- 
temporaries. His  varied  talents  are  further  shown  by  his 
numerous  literary  labours,  of  which  some  small  notices 
remain.  His  views  were  large  and  enlightened,  his 
schemes  were  vast  and  boundless.  His  genius  deserved 
a  better  sphere  than  the  degenerate  republic  in  which 
he  lived.  But  the  power  which  he  acquired  did  not  die 
with  him.  A  youth  of  tender  age  succeeded  to  the 
name  and  the  inheritance  of  Caesar,  and  by  his  great 
talents  and  a  long  career  of  wonderful  success  consoli- 
dated that  Monarchy  which  we  call  the  Roman  Empire. 
Shakspere  has  founded  his  play  of  Julius  Caesar  on 
PIutarch*s  Life  of  Caesar  and  the  Lives  of  Brutus  and 
Antonius.  The  passages  in  North's  version  which  he  has 
more  particularly  turned  to  his  purpose  are  collected  in 
Mr.  jBlnight's  edition  of  Shakspere  (8vo.  edition). 
Shakspere  has  three  Roman  plays,  Conolanus,  Julius 
Caesar,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  As  a  drama  the 
first  is  the  best.  The  play  of  Julius  Caesar  has  been  esti- 
mated very  differently  by  different  critics.  Mr.  Knight 
has  many  valuable  remarks  on  these  Roman  plays  (vol. 
xi.),  and  he  has  shown  the  way,  as  he  conceives,  in 
which  they  should  be  viewed.  The  Julius  Caesar  is  so 
constructed  as  to  show  the  usurpation  and  death  of 
Caesar,  and  the  fall  of  Brutus,  the  chief  of  the  assassins, 
at  the  battle  of  Philippi.  With  Brutus  the  hopes 
of  his  party  fell.  The  play  should  therefore  rather  be 
entitled  Marcus  Brutus  than  Julius  Caesar ;  and  it  is 
deficient  in  that  unity  without  which  no  great  dramatic 
effect  can  be  produced.  The  name  and  the  fame  of 
Caesar, 

the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  time, 
obscure  the  meaner  talents  of  Brutus ;  and  that  death 
which  in  Plutarch  forms  a  truly  tragical  catastrophe, 
here  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  action,  which  would 
appropriately  terminate  with  it.    But  we  have  to  follow 
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the  historical  course  of  events  ;  we  follow  Brutus  to  his 
fate  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  witness  the  veneeance 
of  which  Caesar^s  ghost  forewarns  the  false  friend. 
Shakspere  may  have  meant  to  represent  Bratus  as  the 
last  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Republic  as  dying  with 
him ;  but  he  also  represents  him  as  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  hb  murderea  benefactor  and  losing  heart  be- 
fore the  final  contest.  The  '  great  daemon '  of  Caesar 
avenged  him  on  his  enemies ;  and  in  this  point  of  view 
the  play  has  a  unity.  Brutus  dies  like  a  Roman,  and 
that  murder  to  whicn  he  was  led  by  the  instigation  of 
others,  only  renders  the  Monarchy  inevitable  and  neces- 
sary. But  if  the  play  is  faulty  in  construction,  as  I 
venture  to  think  it  is,  it  has  other  merits  of  the  highest 
order,  which  place  it  in  some  respects  among  the  best 
works  of  the  great  master  of  dramatic  art. 
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CATa 


Cato's  family  derived  the  origin  of  itd  splendour  and 
reputation  from  his  great  giandBither  Cato,  a  man 
who  had  reputation  and  power  chief  among  the  Ro- 
mans by  reason  of  his  merit,  as  it  has  been  written  in 
his  Life.  Cato  was  left  ««  orphan  with  his  brother 
Caepio  and  a  sister  Porcia.  Servilia  also  was  a 
sister  of  Cato  by  the  same  mother.  All  of  them 
were  brought  up  and  lived  with  Livius  Drusus, 
their  mother's  uncle,  who  was  then  the  chief  poll* 
tical  leader;  for  he  was  a  most  powerful  speaker^ 
and  also  a  man  of  the  best  reg^ulated  habits,  and  in 
lofty  bearing  inferior  to  no  Roman.    It  is  said  that 

4|Cato  from  his  childhood  botli  in  his  voice  and 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  and  even  in  his 
amusements  gave  indication  of  a  charaoter  im* 

bi^  moveable  aad  inpUKve  aod  firm  in  everything. 
His  purposes  displayed  a  strength  in  accomplishing 
his  ends  which  was  above  his  age :  and  while  he 
was  rough  and  stubborn  towards  those  who  at- 
tempted to  flatter  him,  still  more  did  he  show  his 
mastery  over  all  who  would  try  to  terrify  him  by 
threats.  He  was  also  difficult  to  move  to  laughter, 
and  his  countenance  was  seldom  relaxed  even  into 

V.  IV.  B 
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a  smile;  he  was  not  quick  nor  prone  to  anger 
but  when  he  had  been  moved  to  anger,  he  was  hard 
to  pacify.  Accordingly  when  he  began  to  learn, 
he  was  dull  and  slow  to  conceive,  but  when  he  had 
conceived,  he  held  fast  and  remembered  well. 
And  it  is  generally  the  case  that  those  who  have  a 
good  natural  capacity  are  more  ready  at  recollec- 
tion, but  those  have  a  strong  memory  who  '^urn 
with  labour  and  trouble ;  for  all  learning  is  in  a 
manner  a  branding  on  th^  mind.  It  appears  too 
that  Cat 0*8  difficulty  of  persuasion  made  learning  a 
matter  of  more  labour  to  him ;  for  learning  is  in 
truth  a  kind  of  passive  condition,  and  to  be  easily 
persuaded  is  incident  to  those  who  h^ve  less  power 
of  resistance.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  young  men 
are  more  easily  persuaded  than  old  men,  and  sick 
persons  than  those  who  are  whole ;  and  generally, 
with  those  in  whom  the  doubting  faculty  is  weakest, 
that  which  is  proposed  meets  the  readiest  accept- 
ance. However  they  say  that  Cato  was  obedient 
to  his  paedagogus  and  did  everything  that  he  was 
bid,  but  he  would  ask  for  the  reason  of  every  thing, 
and  inquire  the  Why.  His  paedagogus  also  was  a 
good-tempered  man,  and  was  readier  at  a  reason 
than  a  blow :  his  name  was  Sarpedon. 
.  2.  While  Cato  was  still  a  boy,  the  Allies  of  the 
Romans  were  agitating  to  obtain  the  Roman  fran- 
chise ;  and  a  certain  Pompaedius  Sillo,  a  man  of 
military  talent  and  of  the  highest  repute,  and  a 
friend  of  Drusus,  lodged  with  him  several  days, 
during  which  he  became  familiar  with  the  youths, 
and  he  said,  '^  Come  now,  pray  your  uncle  on  our 
behalf  to  exert  himself  to  get  the  franchise  for  us." 
Now  Caepio  with  a  smile  nodded  assent,  but  as 
Cato  made  no  answer  and  looked  on  the  strangers 
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steadily  and  sternly,  Fompaedius  said,  ^<  But  you, 
young  man,  what  reply  have  you  for  us  ?  Can  you 
not  help  the  strangers  with  your  ujucle,  like  your 
brother  ?"  As  Cato  stil]  would  not  speak ,  but  by  his 
silence  and  his  expression  showed  that  he  rejected 
their  entreaty,  Fompaedius  took  him  up  and  hold- 
ing Jbim  through  the  window  as  if  he  intended  to 
drop  him  down,  told  him  either  to  assent  or  he 
would  let  him  Ml,  and  at  the  same  time  he  assumed 
an  angry  tone  and  several  times  he  swung  the  boy 
backwards  and  forwards  as  he  held  him  in  his 
hands.  Now  when  Cato  had  borne  this  for  some 
time,  unmoved  and  fearless,  Fompaedius  gently 
putting  him  down  said  to  his  friends,  ''  What  a 
blessing  to  Italy  that  he  is  a  child ;  for  if  he  were 
a  man,  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  a  single  vote 
among  the  people."  On  another  occasion  when  a 
kinsman  on  his  birthday  invited  to  supper  other 
boys  and  Cato  with  them,  in  order  to  pass  the  time 
they  played  in  a  part  of  the  house  by  themselves, 
younger  and  older  mixed  together ;  and  the  game 
consisted  of  trials,  and  accusations,  and  carrying  off 
those  who  were  convicted.  Now  one  of  the  boys 
convicted,  who  was  of  a  handsome  presence,  being 
dragged  off  by  an  older  boy  to  a  chamber  and  shut 
up,  called  on  Cato  for  aid.  Cato  soon  perceiving 
what  was  going  on  came  to  the  door,  and  pushing 
through  those  who  were  standing  before  it  and  en- 
deavouring to  stop  him,  took  the  boy  out ;  and  in 
a  passion  he  went  off  home  with  him  and  other 
boys  accompanied  him. 

3.  Cato  was  so  much  talked  off  that  when  Sulla 
was  preparing  for  exhibition  the  sacred  horse  race 
called  Troja,  in  which  youths  are  the  actors,  and 
had  got  together  the  boys  of  noblp  birth  and  ap- 
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pointed  two  captains,  tlie  bojs  submitted  to  the  one 
for  his  mother  8  sake^  for  he  was  a  son  of  Metella, 
Sulla's  wife ;  k^t  the  otiier,  who  was  a  nqphew  of 
Pompeius  and  named  Sextus,  they  would  not  hare, 
nor  would  they  go  through  their  exercise  nor  follow 
him ;  and  on  Sulla  adiing  whom  they  would  have, 
they  all  called  out  '^  Cato/'  and  Seztus  himself 
gave  way  and  yielded  the  honour  to  Cato  as  his 
better.  It  happened  that  Sulla  was  an  old  friend 
of  Cato's  fiimily,  and  sometimes  he  had  the  chil* 
dren  brought  to  him  and  talked  with  them,  a  kind 
of  friendship  which  he  showed  to  few,  by  reason  of 
the  weight  and  state  of  the  office  and  power  that 
he  held.  Sarpedon  considering  this  a  great  matter 
both  as  regainded  the  honour  and  security  of  the 
youth,  constantly  took  Cato  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Sulla  at  his  house,  which  at  that  time  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  differed  not  from  a  place  of 
torture  for  criminals,  so  great  was  the  number  of 
those  who  were  dragged  &ere  and  put  to  the  rack. 
Cato  was  at  this  time  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and 
seeing  the  heads  of  persons  who  were  said  to  be  men 
of  distinction  brought  out,  and  those  who  were 
present  lamenting  inwardly,  he  asked  his  paeda- 
gogus  why  nobody  killed  thiis  man.  Sarpedon  re- 
plied, ^'  Because  they  fear  him,  child,  more  than  they 
hate  him."  "  Why  then,"  said  Cato,  "  do  you  not 
give  me  a  sword,  that  I  miffht  kill  him  and  so  free 
my  country  from  slavery  ?  Hearing  these  words 
and  at  the  same  time  observing  his  eyes  and  counte- 
nance to  be  filled  with  passion  and  resolve,  Sarpedon 
was  so  afraid  that  henceforward  he  kept  a  close 
look  and  watch  upon  him,  that  he  should  not  ven- 
ture on  any  desperate  measure.  Now  when  he  was 
still  a  little  boy,  and  some  persons  asked  him,  whom 
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fae  love<i  most,  he  replied  his  brother ;  when  he 
was  asked  whom  he  loved  next,  be  gave  the  same 
answer,  hid  brother ;  and  so  on  to  Hhe  third  ques- 
tion, until  the  questioner  was  tired  out  by  always 
getting  the  same  answer.  When  he  arrived  at 
man's  estate,  he  strengthened  still  more  his  affec- 
tion to  his  brother ;  for  when  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age  he  never  supped,  he  never  went  abroad,  never 
came  into  the  Forum  without  Caepio.  When 
Caepio  used  perfumes,  Cato  would  not  have  them  ; 
and  in  all  other  respects  he  was  strict  and  frugal 
in  his  way  of  living.  Accordingly  Caepio,  who  was 
admired  for  his  temperance  and  moderation,  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  indeed  temperate  and  moderate 
when  contrasted  with  others,  *<  But,"  said  he,''  when 
I  compare  my  life  with  Gators,  I  seem  to  myself  to 
differ  not  at  all  from  Sipjyus ;"  which  was  the  name 
of  a  man  notorious  at  that  time  for  luxury  and 


4.  After  Cato  obtained  the  priesthood  of  Apollo, 
he  changed  his  residence,  and  tiEj^itig  his  portion  of 
his  paternal  property,  which  portion  was  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  talents,  he  contracted  his  style  of 
living  still  further,  and  making  his  companion  of 
Antipater  of  Tyrus,  a  Stoic,  he  attached  himself 
mainly  to  Ethical  and  Political  studies,  occupying 
himself  with  every  virtue  as  if  he  were  possessed  by 
some  divine  influence ;  but  above  all  that  part  of  the 
beautiiul  which  consists  in  steady  adherence  to  jus- 
tice and  in  inflexibility  towards  partiali^^  or  favour 
was  his  great  delight,  fie  disciplined  himself  also 
in  the  kind  of  speaking  which  works  upon  numbers, 
considering  that,  as  in  a  great  state,  so  in  political 
philosophy  there  should  be  nurtured  with  it  some- 
thing of  the  contentious  quality.    Tet  he  did  not 
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practise  his  exercises  in  company  with  others,  nor 
did  any  one  hear  him  when  he  was  declaiming; 
but  to  one  of  his  companions  who  observed,  "  Men 
find  fault,  Cato,  •  with  your  silence,"  he  replied, 
*^  I  only  hope  they  may  not  find  £aLult  with  my  life. 
But  I  will  begin  to  speak j  when  I  am  not  going 
to  say  something  that  were  better  unsaid." 

5.  The  Basilica  called  Porcia  was  a  censorial 
dedication  of  the  old  Cato.  Now  as  the  tribunes 
were  accustomed  to  transact  business  here,  and 
there  was  a  pillar  which  was  considered  to  be  in 
the  way  of  their  seats,  they  resolved  to  take  it  away 
or  to  remove  it  to  another  spot.  This  was  the 
first  occasion  that  brought  Cato  into  the  Forom, 
and  against  his  will ;  for  he  opposed  the  tribunes, 
and  he  gained  admiration  by  this  sample  of  his 
eloquence  and  elevated  character.  His  speech 
contained  nothing  juvenile  or  artificial,  but  it  was 
straightforward,  full  to  overflowing,  and  rough. 
However  there  was  diffused  over  the  roughness  of 
the  sentiments  a  charm  which  led  the  ear,  and 
his  own  character  intermingled  with  it  gave  to  the 
dignity  of  his  address  a  certain  pleasingness  and 
placidity,  that  were  not  ^  ill  calculated  to  win  men's 
favour.  His  voice  was  loud  and  powerful  enough 
to  reach  to  so  large  a  multitude,  and  it  had  a 
strength  and  tone  which  could  neither  be  broken 
nor  tired;  for  he  often  spoke  for  a  whole  day 
without  being  wearied.  On  this  occasion  he  got 
the  better  in  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  then  again 
wrapped  himself  up  in  silence  and  his  discipline. 
He  used  to  harden  his  body  by  vigorous  exercsises, 
training  himself  to  endure  both  heat  and  snow  with 
uncovered  head,  and  to  walk  along  the  rosds  in  ail 
seasons  without  a  vehicle.    His  friends  who  used 
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to  accompany  him  on  his  journeys  employed  horses, 
and  Cato  would  often  go  side  by  side  with  each 
of  them  in  turns,  and  talk  to  them,  himself  walk- 
ing while  they  rode.  He  showed  in  his  complaints 
also  wonderful  endurance  and  self-denial ;  for  when 
he  had  a  fever,  he  would  spend  the  day  quite 
alone  without  permitting  any  person  to  approach 
him,  until  he  felt  certain  relief,  and  that  the  dis- 
ease was  going  away. 

6.  At> entertainments  he  used  to  cast  lots  for  the 
parts,  and  if  he  failed,  and  his  friends  urged  him 
to  b^n  first,  he  would  say  that  it  was  not  right 
to  do  so  against  the  will  of  Venus.  And  at  first 
be  would  get  up  from  supper  after  drinking  once, 
but  in  course  of  time  he  stuck  -  to  drinking  more 
than  anybody,  so  that  he  often  continued  over  his 
wine  till  daybreak.  His  friends  said  that  the  cause 
of  this  was  the  administration  and  public  affairs, 
in  which  Cato  being  engaged  all  day  and  hindered 
from  literary  pursuits,  associated  with  philosophers 
during  the  night  and  over  his  cups.  Accordingly 
when  one  Memmius  observed  in  company,  that 
Cato  was  intoxicated  all  night  long,  Cicero  re- 
joined, **  But  you  do  not  say,  that  he  also  plays  at 
dice  all  day  long.''  Altogether  Catp  thought  that 
he  ought  to  walk  a  course  the  opposite  to  the  then 
modes  of  life  and  usages,  which  he  considered  to 
be  bad  and  to  require  a  great  change,  and  ob- 
serving that  a  purple  dress  of  a  deep  bright  was 
much  in  fashion,  he  himself  wore  the  dark.  He 
would  go  into  public  without  shoes  and  tunic  after 
dinner,  not  seeking  for  reputation  by  the  strange- 
ness of  the  practice,'  but  habituating  himself  to  be 
ashamed  only  of  what  was  shameful,  and  to  de- 
spise everything  else  as  indifferent.   The  inheritance 
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of  his  cousin  Cato  of  the  value  of  a  hundred 
talents  having  been  added  to  his  property,  he 
turned  it  into  money  and  let  any  of  his  fiiend» 
make  use  of  it  who  needed,  without  paying  interest. 
Bome  also  pledged  to  the  treasury  both  lands  and 
slaves  of  his,  which  Cato  himself  offered  for  this 
purpose  and  confirmed  the  pledge. 

7.  When  he  considered  that  he  was  ripe  fbi 
marriage,  without  ever  haying  had  to  do  wkh  any 
woman,  he  betrothed  Lepida,  who  had  befbre  been 
promised  in  marriage  to  Seipio  Metellus,  bat  &f 
that  time  was  disengaged,  for  Seipio  had  repa- 
tliated  her,  and  the  betrothment  was  cancelled. 
However  before  the  marriage  Seipio  again 
changed  his  mind,  and  by  using  every  exertion 
got  the  maid.  Cato  who  was  greatly  irritated  aiid 
stung  tnade  preparation  to  prosecute  the  matter  in 
legal  form,  but  on  his  friends  preventing  him,  in 
his  passion  and  youthful  fiarvour  he  betook  himself 
to  isuabic  verses  and  vented  much  injurious  ]an« 
guage  upon  Seipio,  employing  the  bitterness  of 
Archilochus,  but  dropping  his  ungovemed  licence 
and  childish  manner.  He  maitied  AtiKa  the 
daughter  of  Soranus,  and  this  was  the  first  woman 
with  whom  he  came  together,  but  not  the  only 
woman,  like  Laelius  the  companion  of  Seipio ;  for 
Laelius  was  more  fortunate  in  having  known 
during  his  long  life  only  one  woman  and  that  hie 
wife. 

8.  When  the  Servile  War  was  on  foot,  whieh 
they  called  the  war  of  Spartacus,  Gellius  wad 
(commander,  but  Cato  joined  the  service  as  a 
volunteer  for  his  brother's  sake,  fbr  his  brother 
Caepio  was  a  tribune.  He  had  not  indeed  the 
opportunity  of  dispkying  as  much  as  he  wished 
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his  zeal  and  hiB  difieipline  in  virtue  owing  to  the 
war  being  ill  conducted ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
by  showing,  in  contrast  to  the  great  efieminacy  and 
luxury  of  those  ^who  wene  engaged  in  that  cam* 
paign,  orderly  behaviour  and  bravery  when  it  was 
required,  and  courage  and  prudence  in  all  things, 
he  was  considered  in  no  degree  to  fiUl  short  of  the 
old  Cato.  Grellius  assigned  to  lum  special  dis- 
tinctions and  .honours,  which  Cato  would  not  take 
nor  allow,  saying. that  he  had  done  nothing  worth j 
of  honour.  Xn  consequence  of  this  he  was  con^ 
ridered  a  strange  kind  of  fellow ;  and  -when  a  law 
was  made,  that  those  who  were  candidates  for  an 
office  should  not  be. accompanied  by  nomenclators, 
he  was  the  only  person  when  a  candidate  for  a 
tribuneship  who  observed  the  law;  and  having 
himself  made  it  his  business  to  salute  and  address 
those  whom  he  met  with,  he  did  not  escape  cen- 
sure even  from  those  who  praised  him,  for  the 
more  they  perceived  the  honourable  nature  of  his 
conduct,  the  more  they  were  annoyed  at  the  diffi- 
culty of  imitating  it. 

9.  Upon  being  appointed  a  tribune  he  was  sent  to 
Macedonia  to  Rubrius  the  Praetor.  On  that  occa- 
sion it  is  told  that  his  wife  being  troubled  and 
shedding  tears,  one  of  the  friends  of  Cato,  Muna- 
tius,  said,  "  Atilia,  be  of  good  cheer ;  I  will  take 
care  of  him  for  you.*'  '^  It  shall  be  so,"  replied 
Cato ;  and  after  they  had  advanced  one  day's  jour- 
ney, he  said  immediately  after  supper,  '^  Come, 
Munatius,  and  keep  your  promise  to  Atilia  by  not 
separating  yourself  from  me  either  by  day  or  by 
night."  Upon  this  he  ordered  twp  beds  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  chamber,  and  Munatius  always 
slept  thus,  being  watched  in  jest  by  Cato.     There 
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accompanied  him  fifteen  slaves,  and  two  freedmen 
and  four  friends ;  and  wiiile  they  rode  on  horse- 
back, Oato  himself  always  went  on  foot  keeping 
by  the  side  of  each  of  them  in  turns  and  talking 
with  them.  When  he  arrived  at  the  camp,  where 
there  were  several  legions,  being  appointed  to  the 
command  of  one  legion  by  the  general,  he  consi- 
dered the  display  of  his  own  merit,  being  only  one 
thing,  as  a  small  matter  and  nothing  kingly^  but 
being  chiefly  ambitious  to  make  those  who  were 
under  him  like  himself,  he  did  not  deprive  his 
power  of  its  terrors^  but  he  added  to  it  reason,  by 
means  of  which  persuading  and  instructing  his  men 
about  every  thing — honour  and  punishment  fol- 
lowing, whether  he  made  his  soldiers  more  peace- 
able or  warlike  or  more  lull  of  zeal  or  just,  it  is 
difficult  to  say ;  so  formidable  did  they  become  to 
the  enemy,  and  gentle  to  the  allies,  and  so  little 
disposed  to  wrong,  and  so  ambitious  of  praise.  But 
that  which  Cato  cared  least  for,  he  had  most  of, 
both  good  opinion,  and  popularity,  and  honour 
above  measure,  and  affection  from  the  soldiers. 
For  by  voluntarily  labouring  at  that  which  he  im- 
posed on  others,  and  in  his  dress  and  way  of  living 
and  marehing  on  foot  making  himself  like  them 
rather  than  the  commander,  and  in  his  morals  and 
in  his  noble  bearing,  and  in  eloquence  surpassing 
all  who  were  intitled  Imperators  and  generals,  by 
such  means  he  imperceptibly  produced  in  the  men 
at  the  same  time  good  will  towards  himself.  For 
no  true  emulation  after  virtue  is  bred  except  from 
perfect  good  will  and  respect  towards  him  who 
commends  it :  but  those  who  having  no  love,  praise 
the  brave,  respect  their  character,  though  they  ad- 
mire not  their  virtue,  nor  do  they  imitate  it. 
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10.  Hearing  that  Atfaenodorus  named  Cordylio, 
who  had  great  skill  in  the  Stoic  philosophy,  wa$ 
living  at  Pergamus,  being  now  an  old  man  and 
having  most  resolutely  resisted  all  intimacy  and 
friendship  with  governors  and  kings,  Cato  thought 
that  he  should  get  nothing  by  sending  and  writing  to 
him,  but  as  he  had  a  furlough  of  two  months  allowed 
by  the  law,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Asia  to  the  man,  in 
the  confidence  that  through  his  own  merits  he  should 
not  fail  in  the  chase.  After  discoursing  with 
Athenodorus  and  getting  the  victory  over  him 
and  drawing  him  from  his  settled  purpose,  he  re- 
turned with  him  to  the  camp,  overjoyed  and  greatly 
elated  at  having  made  the  noblest  capture  and  got 
a  more  splendid  booty  than  the  nations  and  king- 
doms which  Ppmpeius  at  that  time  and  LucuUus 
were  subduing  in  their  campaigns. 

11.  While  Cato  was  still  engaged  in  the  service, 
his  brother  who  was  on  his  road  to  Asia  fell  sick 
at  Aenus  in  Thrace.  And  a  letter  immediately 
came  to  Cato,  and  though  the  sea  was  very  stormy, 
and  there  was  no  vessel  at  hand  of  sufHcient  size, 
taking  only  two  friends  with  him  and  three  slaves 
he  set  sail  from  Thessalonica  in  a  small  trading 
ship.  After  narrowly  escaping  being  drowned  at 
sea,  he  was  saved  by  unexpected  good  luck,  but 
he  found  Caepio  already  dead.  He  was  considered  to 
have  borne  the  misfortune  with  more  of  passion 
than  philosophy,  not  only  in  his  lamentations  and 
his  embracings  of  the  dead  body  and  the  heavi- 
ness of  his  grief,  but  also  in  his  expenditure  about 
the  interment  and  the  trouble  that  he  took  about 
fragrant  spices  and  costly  vests  which  were  burnt 
with  the  body,  and  a  monument  of  polished  That 
Nan  stone  of  the  cost  of  eight  talents  which  was 
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constructed  in  the  Agora  of  Aeau9.  These  thiags 
there  were  some  who  found*  fault  with  by  oorapa- 
rison  with  Cato's  freedom  fit>m  all  dl^Iay  in  other 
matters,  not  seeing  how  much  riiildness  and  affec- 
tion there  was  in  the  man  who  was  inflexible  and 
firm  against  pleasures  and  fears  and  shameless  in- 
treaties.  For  the  celebration  of  tlte  foneral  both 
cities  and'  princes  ofiered  to  send-hiln  many  things 
to  do  honour  to  the  dead'^  from  none  of  whom 
However  would  he  receive-  valuables^  but  he  ac** 
cepted  fragrant  spices  and  vests,  paying  the  price 
to  those  who  seat  the  things.  Tlioagh  the  succes- 
sion came  to  him  and  the  youn^daughter  of  C^epio, 
he  did  not  claim  back  in  the  division  of  the  pro- 
perty any  thing  that  he  had  expended  about  tile 
flineral.  And  though' Re  did  such  things  a»  these 
and  continued  to  do  such,  there  was  one  who  wrote) 
that  he  passed*  the  ashesof  the  dead' through  a  sieve 
and  sifted  them  to  search  fbr  the  gold  that  was 
burnt.  So  far  did  the  writer  allow,  not  to  hk 
scword  only,  but  also  to*  his  stilus^  irre^wndbilitj^ 
and  exemption  fhnn  all  account. 

12;  When  the  time  of  Cato^s  service  wa9  at  an 
end,  he  was-  attended  on  his  departure,  not  with 
good  wishes,  which  is  usuid,  nor  jet  with  praises, 
but  with  tears  and  never-satisfied  embraces,  the 
soldiers  placitig  thei^  garments  under  his  feet  on 
the  wi^  by  which  he  went  and  kJssing  his  handa^ 
which  the  Romans  of  that  day  hardly  ever  did  to 
any  of  their  Impemtors.  As  he  wished  before' en* 
gaging  in  public  afikirs,  at  the  same  time  to  travel- 
about  to  make  himself  acqua^ted  with  Asia  and 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  customs  and  mode  of 
Hving  and  power  of  each  province,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  to  give  any  offence  to  the  Gkilatian  Deif^ 
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tarus,  wRa  prayed'  Cato  to  come  to  faim  on  account 
of  the  ancient  ties  of  hospitality  and  friendship  that 
subsisted  between  hiin*  and  Cato*s  ftmily,  he  made 
his  sojourning  after  this  ftshion*.  At  daybreak  he 
used  to  send  ^rward  his  bread-maker  and  cook  to 
the  place  where  he  intended  to  lodge ;  and  it  was 
their  practice  to  enter  the  city  with  great  decorum 
and  no  stir,  and  if  there  happened  to  be  no  ancient 
friend  of  Cato's  f&mily  there  or  no  acquaintance, 
they  would  prepare  fi>r  hte  reception  in  an  inn 
without  troubling  anybody ;  and  if  there  was  no 
inn,  they  would  in  that  case  appQr  to  the  magis- 
trates and  gladly  accept'  what  accommodation  was 
offered.  And  oftentimes  getting  no  credit  and 
beitag  neglected,  because  they  did  not  apply  to  the 
mi^;istrates  about  these  matters  with  noise  or 
threats,  Cato  came  upon  them  before  they  had 
accomplished' their  business,  and  when  he  was  seen, 
he  was  still  more  despised;  and  because  he  would 
sit  silently  on  the  baggage,  hegave  them  the  notion 
of  being  a  person  of  mean  condition  and  a  very 
timid  man.  However  Gato  would  call  them  to 
him  and  would  say,  ^Ye  miserable  wretches,  lay 
aside  this  ihhospitable  praetiiee^  All  those  who 
come  to  you  wilt  not  be  Catos.  Dull  by  your  kind 
reception  the  power  of  those  who  only  want  a  pre- 
text to  take  by  ff>rce  what  they  cannot  get  from 
you  with  your  consent.** 

13.  Ih  Syrhi  a  laughable  inckfent  fs  said  to  have 
happened  'to  him.  For  as  be  was  walking  to  Anti- 
ocheia,  he  saw  near  the  gates  on  the  outside  a 
number  of  men  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
among  whom  young  men  by  themselves  in  cloaks 
and  boys  on  the  other  side  stood  in  orderly  wise, 
and  some  had  white  vests  and  crowns,  and  these 
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were  priests  of  the  gods  or  magistrates.  Now 
Cato  being  quite  sure  that  some  honourable  re- 
ception was  preparing  for  him  by  the  city,  was 
angry  with  those  of  his  own  people  who  had  been 
sent  on,  for  not  having 4)re vented  this,  and  he  bade 
his  friends  get  off  their  horses  and  he  proceeded 
with  them  on  foot.  But  when  they  came  near,  he 
who  was  arranging  all  this  ceremony  and  setting 
the  folk  in  order,  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  holding  a  rod  in  his  hand  and  a  chaplet^ 
advanced  in  frout  of  the  rest,  and  meeting  Cato^ 
without  even  saluting  him,  asked  where  they 
had  lefl  Demetrius  and  when  he  would  be  there. 
Demetrius  had  been  a  slave  of  Pompeius,  but  at 
this  time,  as  all  the  world,  so  to  speak,  hful  their 
eyes  on  Pompeius,  Demetrius  was  courted  above 
his  merits  on  account  of  his  great  influence  with 
Pompeius.  Now  the  friends  of  Cato  were  seized 
with  such  a  fit  of  laughter  that  they  could  not  con- 
lain  themselves  as  they  walked  through  the  crowd, 
but  Cato,  who  at  the  time  was  vehemently  discon- 
certed, uttered  the  words,  "  O  ill-fated  city,"  and 
nothing  more ;  afterwards  however  he  was  accus* 
tomed  to  laugh  at  the  matter  himself  both  when  he 
told  the  story  and  when  he  thought  of  it. 

14.  However  Pompeius  himself  reproved  those 
who  thus  misbehaved  themselves  towards  Cato  in 
their  ignorance.  For  when  Cato  on  his  arrival  at 
Ephesus  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Pompeius  as 
his  elder,  and  much  his  superior  in  .reputation  and 
then  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  armies,  Pompeius 
observing  him  did  not  wait  or  allow  Cato  to  ^- 
proach  him  as  he  was  seated,  but  springing  up  as 
to  a  man  of  superior  rank,  he  met  him  and  gave 
him  his  right  hand.     And  Pompeius  passe**  many 
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encomiums  on  the  merit  of  Cato  while  treating 
him  as  a  friend  and  showing  him  attention  during 
his  stay,  and  still  more  when  he  had  departed,  so 
that  all  persons  being  admonished  and  now  direct- 
ing their  observation  to  Cato,  admired  him  for  the 
things  for  which  before  he  was  despised,  and  studied 
his  mildness  and  magnanimity.  Yet  it  did  not 
escape  notice  that  the  great  attention  of  Pompeius 
to  him-  proceeded  more  from  respect  than  from 
love,  and  people  discerned  that  Pompeius  honoured 
him  while  he  was  present,  and  was  glad  when  he 
went  away.  For  the  other  young  men  who  came 
to  him,  he  vras  ambitious  to  keep  with  him,  and  he 
wished  them  to  stay,  but  he  asked  of  Cato  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  as  if  he  were  not  commander  with 
irresponsible  power  while  Cato  was  there,  he  was 
glad  to  get  rid  of  him ;  and  yet  he  was  almost  the 
only  person  among  tl^ose  who  were  sailing  to  Rome, 
to.  whom  Pompeius  commended  his  children  and 
wife,  who  however  were  connected  with  Cato  by 
kinship.  In  consequence  of  this  there  was  high 
regard  and  great  exertion  and  emulation. in  the 
cities  towards  Cato,  and  suppers  and  invitations, 
wherein  Cato  bade  his  friends  keep  a  watch  upon  him, 
lest  he  should  unawares  make  good  what  Curio  had 
said.  For  Curio,  who  was  annoyed  at  the  austerity 
of  Cato,  who  was  his  friend  and  intimate,  asked  him 
if  he  should  like  to  visit  Asia  after  he  had  served 
his  time  in  the  army.  And  on  Cato  saying  that 
he  should  like  it  very  much,  "  You  say  well,"  re- 
plied Curio, "  for  you  will  be  more  agreeable  when 
you  return  thence,  and  tamer,"  using  some  such 
words  as  these. 

15-  Deiotarus  the  Galatian,  who  was  now  an  old 
man,  sent  for  Cato,  wishing  to  intrust  to  him  his 
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children  and  bis  &milyi;    aad  on  bk  arrival  lie 
offered  him  all  manner  Of  presents,  and  tried  aad 
entreated  him  in  every  way  till  he  so  irritated  Oato, 
that  after  arriving  in  -the  evening  and  staying  all 
night,  he  set  off  on  the  following  day  about  the 
third  hour.     However  when  he  had  advanced  one 
day's  joum^,  he  fouad  in  Pessinus  more  presents 
than  before  awaiting  him  there,  and  letters  from 
the  Galatian  begging  him  to  receive  them ;  and  if 
he  should  not  l^  disposed  to  take  them,  to  let  his 
friends  at  least  receive  favours  on  his  account,  as 
they  well  deserved  it,  aad  >Cato  had  not  much  of 
his  own.     But  Cato  d&d  not  give  in  even  to  these 
arguments,  though  he  saw  that  some  of  his  friends 
were  beginning  to  be  softened  and  were  inclined  to 
blame  him ;  but  observing  that  all  receiving  of 
gifts  might  find  a  good  excuse,  and  his  friends 
should  share  in  all  that  he  got  honourably  and 
justly,  he  sent  back  the  presents  to  Deiotarus.     As 
he  was  about  to  set  sail  to  Brundisium,  his  friends 
thought  that  they  ought  to  put  the  ashes  of  Caqiio 
in  another  vessel,  but  Cato  saying  that  he  would 
rather  part  with  his  life  than  the  ashes  of  his  bro* 
ther,  set  sail.   And  indeed  it  is  said  that  It  chaneed 
that  he  had  a  very  dangerous  passage,  though  the 
rest  got  to  Brundisium  with  little  difficulty. 

16.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  spent  his  tinse 
either  at  home  in  the  company  of  Athenodorus,  or  in 
the  Forum  assisting  his  friends.  Though  the  office  of 
Quaestor  was  now  open  to  him,  he  did  not  become 
a  candidate  for  it  till  he  had  read  the  laws  relating 
to  the  quaestorship,  and  had  learned  all  particulars 
from  the  experienced,  and  had  comprehended  the 
powers  of  the  office  in  a  certain  shape.  Accord- 
ingly as  soon  as  he  was  established  in  the  office  be 
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made  a  great  change  in  the  servants  and  clerks 
about  the  treasury,  for  as  they  constantly  had  in 
hand  the  public  accounts  aiMl  the  laws,  and  had 
young  superiors  who,  by  reason  of  their  inexperience 
and  ignorance,  in  fact  required  others  to  teach  and 
direct  them,  they  did  not  allow  their  superiors  to 
have  any  power,  but  were  the  superior  officers 
themselves,  until  Cato  vigorously  applied  himself 
to  the  business,  not  having  the  name  only  and  the 
honour  of  a  magistrate,  but  understanding  and  jiidg^ 
tnent  and  apt  expression ;  and  he  resolved  to  make 
the  clerks  into  servants,  as  they  really  were,  in 
some  things  detecting  their  evil  doin^,  and  in 
others  correcting  their  errors  which  arose  from  in- 
experience. But  as  the  clerks  were  insolent,  and 
attempted  io  ingratiate  thennelves  with  and  to 
flatter  the  other  quaestofH,  and  ^ensted  him,  he  ex* 
pelled  from  the  treasury  the  first  among  them  whom 
iie  had  detected  in  knavish  dealings  in  a  matter  of 
trust  concerning  ati  inheritance,  and  he  brought  an- 
other to  trial  for  dishonesty.  This  second  person 
Catulas  Lutatius  the  censor  eattte  forward  to  defend. 
It  man  who  had  great  dignity  fh>m  his  office,  and  the 
greatest  from  his  merit,  being  considered  superior 
to  all  the  Romans  in  integrity  and  temperance ;  and 
he  was  also  an  admirer  and  ratimate  fViend  of  Cato 
till  through  his  life.  NovT  when  Catulus  found 
that  the  justice  of  the  tase.  was  i^inst  him  and 
bpenly  asked  to  have  the  nian  acquitted  for  his  sake, 
ObXo  would  not  allow  him  to  act  so :  and  when  he 
Mill  continued  to  urse  his  request,  Cato  said,  **  It 
were  a  scandalous  thing,  Catulus,  for  you  who  are 
the  censor,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  into  our 
lives,  to  be  turned  out  by  our  officers."  When  Cato 
had  uttered  these  words,  Catulus  looked  at  him  as 
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if  he  were  going  to  reply,  but  he  said  nothing,  and 
either  being  angry  or  ashamed  he  went  away  in 
silence  and  perplexed.  However  the  man  was  not 
convicted,  for  when  the  votes  for  condemnation  had 
exceeded  those  for  acquittal  by  a  single  vote,  and 
Lollius  Marcus,  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cato,  owing 
to  sickness  had  not  attended  at  the  trial,  Catulus 
sent  to  him  and  prayed  him  to  give  his  support  to 
the  man;  and  he  was  carried  thither  in  a  litter 
after  the  trial  and  gave  the  vote  which  acquitted. 
However  Cato  did  not  employ  the  clerk  nor  give 
him  his  pay,  nor  did  he  take  any  reckoning  at  all  of 
the  vote  of  Lollius. 

17.  Hav^ig  thus  humbled  the  clerks  and  reduced 
them  to  obedience,  by  managing  the  accounts  in 
his  own  way,  he  made  the  treasury  in  a  short  time 
more  respected  than  the  Senate,  so  that  every  body 
said  and  considered  that  Cato  had  surrounded  the 
quaestorship  with  the  dignity  of  the  consulship. 
For  in  the  first  place  finding  that  many  persons 
owed  old  debts  to  the  state  and  that  the  state  was 
indebted  to  many,  he  at  the  same  time  put  an  end 
to  the  state  being  wronged  and  wronging  others,  by 
demanding  the  money  from  those  who  owed  it 
vigorously  and  without  relenting  at  all,  and  pay- 
ing the  creditors  speedily  and  readily,  so  that  the 
people  respected  him  when  they  saw  those  pay  who 
expected  to  defraud  the  state,  and  those  recover 
who  never  expected  it.  In  the  next  place,  it  was 
the  general  practice  to  bring  in  writings  without 
observing  the  proper  forms,  and  previous  quaestors 
used  to  receive  false  decrees  to  please  persons  and 
at  their  request:  Cato  however  let  nothing  of 
this  kind  escape  his  notice,  and  on  one  occasion 
'  -^ing  in  doubt  about  a  decree,  whether  it  was 
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really  ratified,  though  many  persons  testified  to  the 
fact,  he  would  not  trust  them,  nor  did  he  allow  it 
to  be  deposited  until  the  consuls  came  and  by 
oath  confirmed  its  genuineness.  Now  there  were 
many  whom  Sulla  had  rewarded  for  killing  pro- 
scribed persons  at  the  rate  of  twelve  thousand 
drachmae  a-piece,  and  though  all  detested  them  as 
accursed  and  abominable  wretches,  no  one  ven- 
tured to  bring  them  to  punishment;  but  Cato 
calling  to  account  every  man  who  had  public 
money  by  unfair  means,  made  him  give  it  up  and 
at  the  same  time  upbraided  him  for  his  unholy 
and  Ulegal  acts  with  passion  and  argument.  Those 
whom  this  befel  were  immediately  <;harged  with 
murder  and  were  brought  before  the  judices  in  )ei 
manner  prejudged,  and  were  punished,  to  the  joy 
of  all  who  considered  that  the  tyranny  of  those 
former  times  was  at  the  same  time  blotted  out  and 
that  they  witnessed  Sulla  himself  punished. 

18.  The  many  .  were  captivated  by  his  perse- 
vering and  unwearied  industry:  for  none  of  his 
colleagues  went  up  earlier  to  the  treasury  or  came 
away  after  him.  He  never  omitted  attending  any 
meeting  of  the  people  and  of  the  Senate,  for  he 
feared  and  kept  a  watch  on  those  who  were  ready 
to  vote  for  remissions  of  debts  and  taxes  and  for 
gifls  iu  favour  of  any  body.  By  proving  that  the 
treasury  was  inaccessible  and  free  from  intrigues, 
and  full  of  money,  he  showed  that  they  could  be 
rich  without  doing  wrong.  Though  at  first  he 
appeared  to  be  disliked  by  and  odious  to  some  of 
his  colleagues,  he  afterwards  gained  their  goodwill 
by  subjecting  himself  on  behalf  of  them  all  to  the 
hktred  that  was  incurred  by  not  giving  away  the 
public  money  and  by  not  deciding  dishonestly,  and 
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by  ftiniisMng  them  with  au  Aftsw^r  to  th<Hee  who 
preferred  their  tequeets  and  urged  them,  that  no- 
thing eould  be  done  if  Cato  did  not  consent.  On 
the  last  day  of  his  oflUce  when  he  had  been  aceom- 
panied  to  his  house  by  almost  all  the  citizens,  he 
heard  that  many  who  were  intimate  with  Marcellus 
and  men  of  influence  had  fkllen  upon  him  at  the 
treasury  and  having  got  round  him  were  forcing 
him  to  sign  a  certain  payment  of  money  that  was 
due.  Marcellus  from  his  boyhood  had  been  afHend 
of  Cato  and  together  with  him  had  been  a  most 
^cellent  magistrate,  but  by  himself  he  was  easily 
led  by  others  through  fiJse  shame,  and  was  ready  to 
<6b)ige  any  body.  Accordingly  Cato  immediately 
feturtiedtothe  treasury,  and  finding  that  Marcellus 
httd  been  prevailed  upon  to  sign  the  payment, 
usked  fbr  the  tablets  and  erased  what  was  written, 
WhUe  Marcellus  siood  by  and  said  not  a  word. 
Having  done  this  Cato  Couduetod  htm  down  fWnu 
the  treasury  and  put  him  in  his  house ;  and  Mar- 
cellus neither  then  nor  afterwards  found  &uh  with 
Cato,  but  continued  on  intimato  terms  with  him  all 
ftlong.  Nor  did  Cato  when  he  had  quitted  the 
treasury  leave  it  destitute  o^ protection,  but  slaves 
of  his  were  there  daily  who  copied  out  the  trans^ 
actions,  and  he  himself  purdiased  for  five  talents 
boolts  which  contained  the  public  accounta  from 
the  times  of  Sulla  to  his  own  quaestorship,  and  he 
always  had  them  in  his  hands. 

19*  .He  used  to  go  into  the  Senato  house  the 
first,  and  he  was  the  last  to  come  away ;  and  often 
while  the  rest  were  slowly  assembling,  he  would 
sit  and  read  quietly,  holding  his  toga  before  the 
Hook.  He  never  went  abroad  when  there  was  to 
be  a  meeting  of  the  Senate ;  but  afterwards  when 
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Fompeius  saw  tliat  Gato  ccMild  not  he  prevailed 

upon,  aad  could  Rever  be  brougiit  to  Qomply  witb 

the  imjuat  measures  on  which  he  was  intent^  hfi 

used  to  contrive  to  engage  him  in  giving  his  aid  to 

some  friend  in  a  matter  l)«fore  the  courts,  or  in  ar^^ 

hitrations,  or  in  discharging  some  business.     But 

Cato  quickly  perceiving  lus  design,   raised  all 

such  engagements  and  made  it  a  rule  to  do  noting 

else  while  the  Senate  waa  assembled.     For  it  was 

neither  for  the  sake  of  reputation,  nor  8elf-agg^«n<» 

disement,  nor  by  a  kind  of  spontaneous  movement 

nor  by   chance,  like  some  others,  that  he  was 

thrown  into  the  manag^nent  of  state  affidrs,  but 

he  selected  a  public  career  as  the  proper  labonr  of 

a  good  man,  and  thought  that  he  ought  to  attend 

to  public  concerns  more  than  the  bee  to  its  cells, 

inasmuch  as  he  made  it  his  business  to  have  the 

affidrs  of  the  provinces  and  decrees  and  trials  and  the 

most  important  measures  communicated  to  him  by 

his  connections  and  friends  in  every  place.     On 

one  occasion  by  opposing  Clodius  the  denagog^ue, 

who  was  making  a  disturbance  and  laying  the 

foundation  for  great  charges  and  calumniating  to 

the  people  the  priests  and  priestesses,  among  whom 

was  also  Fabia,  the  sister  of  Terentia,  Cicero's 

wife,  he  was    in   great  danger,  .but  he   involved 

Clodius  in  disgrace  and  compelled  him  to  with'* 

draw  from  the  city ;  and  when  Cieero  thanked 

him,  Cato  said  that  he  ought  to  reserve  his  grati* 

tude  for  the  state,  as  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the 

state  that  he   did  every  thing  and  directed  bis 

political  measures.    In  consequence  of  this  there 

was  a  high  opinion  of  him,  so  that  an  orator  said  to 

the  judices  on  a  certain  trial  when  the  evidence  of 

a  single  person  was  produce4>  that  it  was  not  right 
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to  believe  a  single  witness  even  if  he  was  Cato ; 
and  many  persons  now  were  used  to  say  when 
speaking  of  things  incredible  and  eontiary  to  all 
probability,  as  by  way  of  proverb,  that  this  could 
not  be  believed  even  if  Cato  said  it.  And  when  a 
man  of  bad  character  and  great  expense  delivered 
a  discourse  in  the  senate  in  favour  of  frugality'  and 
temperance,  Amnaeus  rose  up  and  said,  *^  My 
man,  who  will  endure  you,  you  who  sup  like 
Crassus,  and  build  like  LucuUus,  and  harangue  us 
like  Cato.''  Others  also  who  were  people  of  bad 
character  and  intemperate,  but  in  their  language 
dignified  and  severe,  they  used  to  call  by  way  of 
mockery,  Catos. 

20.  Though  many  invited  him  to  the  tribune- 
ship,  he  did  not  think  it  well  to  expend  the  power 
of  a  great  ofRce  and  magistracy,  no  more  than  that 
of  a  strong  medicine,  on  matters  wherein  it  was 
not  required.  At  the  same  time  as  he  had  leisure 
from  public  afiairs,  he  took  books  and  philosophers 
with  him  and  set  out  for  Lucania,  for  he  had  lands 
there  on  which  there  was  no  unseemly  resilience. 
On  the  road  he  met  with  many  beasts  of  burden 
and  baggage  and  slaves,  and  learning  that  Nepos 
Metellus  was  returning  to  Rome  for.  the  purpose 
of  being  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  he  halted 
without  speaking,  and  after  a  short  interval  ordered 
his  people  to  turn  back.  His  friends  wondering 
at  this,  he  said,  '^  Don't  you  know  that  even  of 
himself  Metellus  is  a  formidable  man  by  reason  of 
his  violence ;  and  now  that  he  has  come  upon  the 
motion  of  Pompeius,  he  will  fall  upon  the  state 
like  a  thunderbolt  and  put  all  in  confusion  ?  It  is 
therefore  not  a  time  for  leisure  or  going  from 
home,  but  we  must  get  the  better  of  the  man  or 
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die  nobly  in  defence  of  liberty."  However  at  the 
urgency  of  his  friends  he  went  first  to  visit  his 
estates,  and  afler  staying  no  long  time  he  returned 
to  the  city.  He  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  as 
soon  as  day  dawned,  he  went  down  into  the  Forum 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship  and  to  oppose 
Metellus.  For  this  magistracy  gives  more  power 
to  check  than  to  act ;  and  even  if  all  the  rest  of 
the  tribunes  save  one  should  assent  to  a  measure, 
the  power  lies  with  him  who  does  not  consent  or 
permit. 

21.  At  first  there  were  few  of  Cato's  friends 
about  him,  but  when  his  views  became  public,  in  a 
short  time  all  the  people  of  character  and  distinc- 
tion crowded  together  and  cheered  and  encouraged 
him,  for  they  said  it  was  no  favour  that  he  was 
receiving,  but  he  was  conferring  the  greatest 
fiivour  on  his  country  and  Ihe  most  honest  of  the 
citizens,  for  that  when  it  was  often  in  his  power  to 
hold  a  magistracy  without  any  trouble,  he  now 
came  down  to  contend  on  behalf  of  freedom  and 
the  constitution,  not  without  danger.  It  is  said 
that  owing  to  many  persons  through  zeal  and 
friendly  disposition  crowding  towards  him  he  was 
in*some  danger,  and  with  difficulty  on  account  of  the 
crowd  he  made  his  way  to  the  Forum.  Being  elected 
tribune  with  others  and  with  Metellus,  and  observ- 
ing that  the  consular  comitia  were  accompanied 
with  bribery,  he  rated  the  people,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  speech  he  swore  that  he  would  prosecute  the 
briber,  whoever  he  might  be,  with  the  exception  of 
Silanus  on  account  of  bis  connection  with  him  ;  for 
Silanus  had  to  wife  Servilia,  a  sister  of  Cato.  For 
this  reason  he  passed  over  Silanus,  but  he  prosecuted 
Lucius  Murena  x>n  the  charge  of  having  secured 
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ilk  election  with  Silanus  by  bHbery.  Tliere  was 
a  law  acoorcling  to  whioh  the  aiscuaed  had  always 
the  power  to  appoint  a  person  to  watch  the  accuser, 
in  order  that  it  Hiighi  not  be  unknown  what  he 
was  getting  together  and  preparing  to  support  the 
prosecution.  I^ow  he  who  was  appointed  by 
Murena  to  watdi  Cato  used  to  accompany  him 
and  observe  his  conduct,  and  when  he  saw  that 
Cato  was  doing  nothing  with  unfisuj  design  or  con* 
trary  to  equity,  but  honourably  and  in  a  kindly 
spirit  was  going  a  simple  and  straightforward 
eourse  towanis  the  prosecution,  he  had  such  admi- 
xation  of  his  noble  bearing  and  morality  that  he 
would  come  up  to  Cato  in  the  Forum  or  go  to  his 
door  and  ask,  whether  he  intended  that  day  to 
attend  to  any  matters  that  concerned  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  if  he  said  that  he  did  not,  he  would  tak^ 
his  word  and  go  away.  When  the  trial  came  on, 
Cicero,  who  was  then  consul  and  one  of  the  advo- 
cates o£  Murena,  on  account  of  Cato's  connection 
with  the  Stoics  ridiculed  and  mocked  these  philo- 
sophers and  their  so^^salled  paradoxes,  and  thus 
made  the  judices  laugh.  On  which  it  is  said  that 
Cato,  with  a  smile  observed  to  those  who  were 
present,  "  My  friends,  what  a  ridiculous  consul  we 
have."  Murena,  who  was  acquitted,  did  not  display 
towards  Cato  the  temper  of  a  bad  or  a  foolish  man, 
for  in  his  consulship  he  used  to  ask  his  advice  in 
the  most  important  aflairs,  and  all  along  in  every 
other  matter  showed  him  respect  and  eonfidane. 
Cato's  own  conduct  was  the  eaoK  of  this,  for 
while  he  waa  severe  and  terrible  on  the  judgm«it 
seat  and  in  the  senate  on  behalf  of  justice,  he  was 
benevolent  and  friendly  in  all  his  socisJ  inter- 
course. 
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22.  Before   Oato  entered  on  the  Iribuneship, 
during  Cicero's  consulship  he  supported  his  ad- 
ministration in  many  other  difficulties,  and  he  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  measures  relating  to 
Catiline,  which  were  the  most  in^portant  and  glo- 
rious of  all.     Catiline  himself,  who  was  designing 
to  effect  a  pernicious  and  complete  change  in  the 
Roman   state,    and  was    at  the  same    time   stir** 
ring  up  insurrection  and  war,  being  convicted  by 
Cicero,  fled  from  the  city;    but  Lentulus  and 
Cethegus  and  niany  others  with  them,  who  had 
taken  up  the  conspiracy,  upbraiding  Ctftlline  with 
cowardice  and  want  of  spirit  in  his  designs,  were 
plotting  to  destroy  the  city  with  fire,  and  to  sub- 
vert the  supremacy  of  Bopie  by  the  revolt  of 
nations   and   by  foreign  wars.      Th^ir    schemes 
baving  been  discovered  in  the  manner  told  in  the 
liife  of  Cicero,  he  laid  the  matter  before  the  Senate 
for    their  deliberation,    whereupon    Silanus  who 
spoke  first  gave  his  opinion  that  the  men  ought  to 
sufiTer  the  extreme  punishment,  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed him  spoke  to  the  same  effect,  till  it  came  to 
Caesar's  turn.     Caesar  now  rose,  and  as  he  was  a 
powerful  speaker  and  wished  rather  to  increase 
all  change  and  disturbance  in  the  state  than  to 
allow  it  to  be  quenched,  considering  it  as  the  stuff 
for  his  own  designs  to  work  upon,  he  urged  many 
arguments  of  a  persuasive  and  humane  kind  to  tlte 
effect,  that  the  men  ought  not  to  be  put  to  death 
without  trial,  and  he  advised  that  they  should  be 
confined  in  prison  :  and  he  wrought  so  great  a 
change  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  who   were 
afraid  of  the  people,  that  even  Silanus  retracted 
what  he  had  said,  and  affirmed  that  neither  had  he 
recommended  that  they  should  be  put  to  death, 
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bat  that  they  should  be  imprisoned ;    for   to  a 
Roman  thi»  was  the  extreme  of  punishment. 

23.  Such  had  been  the  change,  and  all  the 
Senators  in  a  body  had  gone  over  to  the  milder 
and  more  humane  proposal,  when  Cato  rising  to 
deliver  his  opinion,  commenced  his  speech  in  anger 
and  passion,  abusing  Silanus  for  changing  his 
mind,  and  attacking  Caesar,  whom  he  charged  with 
a  design  to  overturn  the  State  under  a  popular 
guise  and  pretext  of  humanity,  and  with  making 
the  Senate  alarmed  at  things  at  which  he  himself 
ought  to  b^  alarmed  and  therewith  well  content,  if 
he  escaped  unharmed  on  account  of  what  had 
passed  and  without  Suspicion,  when  he  was  so 
openly  and  aiidaciously  endeavouring  to  rescue  the 
common  enemies  of  all,  and  admitting  that  he  had 
no  pity  for  the  state,  such  and  so  great  though  it 
was,  and  though  it  had  so  narrowly  escaped  de- 
structionj  but  was  shedding  tears  and  lamenting 
because  those  who  ought  never  to  have  existed  or 
been  born,  would  by  their  death  release  the  state 
from  great  bloodshed  and  danger.  They  say  that 
this  is  the  only  speech  of  Cato  which  is  preserved, 
and  that  it  was  owing  to  Cicero  the  Consul  who 
had  previously  instructed  those  clerks,  who  sur- 
pass^ the  rest  in  qtiick  writing,  in  the  use  of 
certain  signs  which  comprehended  in  their  small 
and  brief  matks  the  force  of  many  characters,  and 
had  placed  them  in  different  parts  of  the  Senate 
bouse.  For  the  Romans  at  this  time  were  not 
used  to  employ  nor  did  they  possess  what  are  called 
note- writers,  but  it  Was  oil  this  occasion,  as  they 
say,  that  they  were  first  established  in  a  certain  form. 
However  Cato  prevailed  and  changed  the  opinion 
of  ihe  Senate,  who  condemned  the  men  to  death. 
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24.  Now  as  we  perhaps  ought  not  to  omit  even 
the  slight  tokens  of  character  when  we  are  de- 
lineating as  it  were  a  likeness  of  the  soul,  it  is 
reported  that  on  this  occasion  ^hen  Caesar  l^as 
making  much  exertion  and  a  great  struggle  against 
Cato,  and  the  attention  of  the  Senate  was  fixed 
on  both  of  them,  a  small  letter  was  brought  in  for 
Caesar  from  the  outside.  Cato  attempted  to  fix 
suspicion  on  this  matter,  and  alleged  that  some  of 
the  senators  were  disturbed  at  it  and  he  bade  him 
read  the  writing,  on  which  Caesar  handed  the 
letter  to  Cato  who  was  standing  near  him.  datd 
read  the  letter,  which  was  an  amatory  epistle 
addressed  to  Caesar  by  his  sister  Servilia  who  was 
enamoured  of  Caesar  and  had  been  debauched  by 
him.  Band  throwing  it  at  Caesar  he  said,  '^  Take  it, 
drunkard,"  and  so  resumed  his  speech.  Indeed 
in  the  female  part  of  his  family  Cato  appears  td 
have  always  been  unlucky.  For  this  sister  had  a 
bad  report  in  respect  of  Caesar ;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  other  Servilia,  also  a  sister  of  Cato,  was  still 
more  unseeinly.  For  though  she  was  married  td 
liucullus,  a  man  who  was  among  the  first  of  th^ 
Romans  in  reputation,  and  bore  him  a  child,  shd 
was  driven  from  his  house  for  incontinence.  And 
what  was  most  scandalous  of  all,  even  Cato^s  wifb 
Atilia  was  not  free  from  such  vices,  for  though 
he  had  two  children  by  her,  he  was  compelltsd 
to  put  her  away  for  her  unseemly  behaviour. 

25.  Cato  then  married  Marcia,  a  daughter  of 
Philippus,  who  had  the  character  of  being  an 
honest  woman,  and  about  whom  a  good  deal  is 
said ;  but  just  as  in  a  drama,  this  part  of  Cato's 
life  is  a  difficult  and  perplexed  niatten  However 
it  was  after  the  following  inannerj   as  Thrasea 
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writes,  who  refers  as  his  authority  to  Muoatius,  a 
companioQ  and  intimate  associate  of  Cato.  Among 
the  numerous  friends  and  admirers  of  Cato  there 
were  some  more  conspicuous  and  distinguished  than 
others,  of  whom  one  was  Quintus  Hortensius,  a  man 
of  splendid  reputation  and  honest  morals.  Now 
as  Hortensius  was  desirous  to  be  not  merely  an 
intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Cato,  but  in  a 
manner  to  unite  in  kinship  and  community  the 
whole  family  and  stocky  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade Cato,  whose  daughter  Forcia  was  the  wife 
of  Bibulus  and  had  t>orn  him  two  sons,  to  give 
her  in  turn  to  him  as  a  fertile  soil  to  beget  children 
In.  lie  said  that  according  to  men's  opinion  such 
a  thing  was  strange,  but  that  according  to  nature 
it  was  good  and  for  the  advantage  of  states,  that 
a  woman  who  was  in  her  youth  and  perfection 
should  neither  lie  idle  and  check  her  procreative 
power,  nor  vet  should  by  breeding  more  children 
than  enough  cause  trouble  to  her  husband  and 
impoverish  him  when  he  wanted  no  more  children ; 
but  that  if  there  was  a  community  of  offspring  among 
worthy  men,  it  would  make  virtue  abundant  and 
widely  diffused  among  femilies,  and  would  mingle 
the  State  with  itself  by  these  family  relationships. 
If  Bibulus,  he  said,  was  greatly  attached  to  hia 
wife,  he  would  return  her  as  soon  as  she  had  bom 
a  child,  and  he  had  become  more  closely  united 
both  with  Bibulus  and  Oato  by  a  community  pf 
children.  Cato  replied  that  he  loved  Hortennus 
and  valued  his  kinship,  but  he  considered  it  stnmge 
for  Hortensius  to  speak  about  the  marriage  of  bis 
daughter  who  had  been  given  to  another;  on 
which  Hortensius  changing  his  propoiial  and  dis- 
closing himself  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  the  wife  of 
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Cato,  who  was  still  young  enough  to  bear  children, 
while  Cato  himself  had  cliildren  enough.  And  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Hortensius  did  this  because  he 
knew  that  Cato  paid  no  attention  to  Marcia,  for 
they  say  that  she  happened  to  be  with  child  at  the 
time.  Accordingly  Cato  seeing  the  earnestnesB 
and  eagerness  of  Hortensius  did  not  refuse,  but  he 
said  ^t  Fhilippus  the  father  of  Marcia  must 
also  approve  of  it.  When  they  had  seen  Fhilippus 
and  informed  him  of  the  agreement,  he  did  not 
give  Marcia  in  marriage,  except  in  the  presence  of 
Cato,  and  Cato  joined  in  givine  her  away.  Though 
this  took  place  later,  it  seemea  convenient  to  me 
to  anticipate  the  time  as  I  had  made  mention  of 
the  female  part  of  Cato's  family. 

26.  When  Lentulus  and  his  associates  had  been 
executed,  and  Caesar  on  account  of  the  charges 
and  insinuations  made  against  him  before  the 
Senate  betook  himself  to  the  people  for  protection 
and  was  stirring  up  the  numerous  diseased  and 
corrupted  members  of  the  State  and  collecting 
them  about  him,  Cato  bdng  alarmed,  persuaded 
the  Senate  to  relieve  the  crowd  of  poor  who  had 
no  property  by  an  allowance  of  grain,  the  expen* 
diture  for  which  purpose  was  to  the  amount  of 
twelve  hundred  and  fifly  talents  annually;  and 
the  threats  of  Caesar  were  manifestly  rendered 
futile  by  this  liberality  and  bounty.  After  this, 
Metellus,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  on  the  tribune- 
ship,  got  together  tumultuous  meetings  and  pro*- 
posed  a  law  tliat  Pompeius  Magnus  should  hasten 
to  Italy  with  his  forces  and  should  undertake  the 
protection  of  the  city,  which  it  was  alleged  was  in 
danger  from  Catiline.  This  was  in  appearance  a 
specious  proposal,  but  the  real  object  and  end  of 
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the  law  was  to  put  afiairs  in  the  hands  of  Pompeius 
and  to  surrender  to  him  the  supremacy.  When 
the  Senate  was  assembled  and  Cato  did  not  in  his 
usual  way  fall  violently  on  Metellus,  but  advised 
him  with  much  forbearance  and  moderation,  and 
at  last  even  betook  himself  to  entreaty  and  praised 
the  &mily  of  the  Metelli  for  having  always  been  aris- 
tocratic, Metellus  becoming  much  emboldened  and 
despising  Cato,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  giving 
way  and  cowering,  broke  out  in  extravagant 
threats  and  arrogant  expressions,  as  if  he  would 
accomplish  every  thing  in  spite  of  the  Senate. 
On  this  Cato  changing  his  attitude  and  tone  and 
language,  and  concluding  all  that  he  said  with  a 
vehement  affirmation,  that  so  long  as  he  lived 
Pompeius  should  not  come  into  the  city  with  his 
soldiers,  brought  the  Senate  to  this  opinion,  that 
neither  he  nor  Metellus  was  in  a  sober  mind  and 
that  neither  of  them  was  glided  by  sound  conside- 
rations, but  that  the  measures  of  Metellus  were 
madness  which  from  excess  of  depravity  was 
leading  to  the  destruction  and  confusion  of  every 
thing,  and  those  of  Cato  an  enthusiasm  of  virtue 
struggling  in  behalf  of  honour  and  justice. 

27.  But  when  the  people  were  going  to  vote  on 
the  law,  and  armed  strangers  and  gladiators  and 
slaves  had  come  to  the  Forum  arrayed  to  sup- 
port Metellus,  and  that  part  of  the  people  which 
longed  for  Pompeius  from  desire  of  change  was 
not  small,  and  there  was  also  great  support  from 
Caesar  who  was  then  praetor,  and  the  first  men  of 
the  citizens  rather  shared  in  the  indignation  and 
wrongs  of  Cato  than  joined  hira  in  making  resist- 
ance, and  great  depression  and  alarm  prevailed  in 
his  fiimily,  so  that  some  of  his  friends  taking  no 
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food  watched  all  night  with  one  another  in  per- 
plexed deliberation  on  his  behalf,  and  his  wife  and 
sisters  also  were  lamenting  and  weeping^  Cato 
himself  displayed  a  fearless  and  confident  behaviour 
to  all,  and  cheered  them,  and  he  took  his  supper,  as 
usual,  and  after  resting  all  night  was  roused  from 
a  deep  sleep  by  Minucius  Therm  us  one  of  his 
colleagues;  and  they  went  down  to  the  Forum 
with  a  few  persons  accompanying  them,  though 
many  met  them  and  urged  them  to  be  on  their 
guard.  When  Cato  stopped  and  saw  the  temple  of 
the  Dioscuri  surrounded  by  armed  men  and  the 
steps  guarded  by  gladiators  and  Metellus  himself 
with  Caesar  sitting  above,  he  turned  to  his  friends 
and  said,  '>  O  the  daring  and  cowardly  man,  to 
collect  such  a  force  of  soldiery  against  a  single 
man  unarmed  and  defenceless."  Saying  this  he 
advanced  straight  forwards  with  Thermus;  and 
those  who  occupied  the  steps  made  way  for  them, 
but  they  let  nobody  else  pass,  except  that  Cato 
with  difficulty  pulled  Munatius  by  the  hand  and 
got  him  up,  and  then  advancing  right  onwards,  he 
nung  himself  between  Metellus  and  Caesar  and 
there  took  his  seat,  and  so  cut  off  their  coiumuni- 
cations.  Caesar  and  Metellus  were  disconcerted, 
but  the  better  part  of  the  people  seeing  and  $Ld- 
miring  the  noble  bearing  and  spirit  of  Cato  came 
nearer,  and  with  shouts  encouraged  Cato  to  be  qf 
good  heart,  and  they  urged  one  another  to  stay  and 
k'eep  close  together  and  not  to  betray  their  liberty 
and  the  man  who  was  contending  in  defence  of  it. 

28.  The  clerk  now  produced  the  law,  but  Cato 
would  not  let  him  read  it,  and  when  Metellus  took 
it  and  began  to  read,  Cato  snatched  the  writing 
from  him ;  and  whcQ  ^etelJiis  who  knew  the  ]^\f 
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by  heart  was  beginning  to  declare  it  orally,  Ther- 
mus  held  his  mouth  with  his  hand  and  stopped  his 
Toice,  till  at  last  Metellus  seeing  that  the  men  were 
making  an  opposition  which  he  could  not  resist 
and  that  the  people  were  beginning  to  give  way  to 
what  was  best  and  to  change,  he  ordered  armed  men 
to  hurry  thither  from  his  house  with  threats  and 
fihouts.  This  being  done  and  all  having  been  dis- 
persed except  Cato  who  stood  there,  though  he 
was  pelted  with  stones  and  pieces  of  wood  from 
above,  Murena  who  had  been  brought  to  trial 
and  prosecuted  by  Cato  did  not  remain  indifferent, 
but  holding  his  toga  in  front  of  him  and  calling 
out  to  those  who  were  throwing  missiles,  to  stqp, 
and  finally  persuading  Cato  himself  and  taking 
him  in  his  arms,  led  him  off  to  the  teinple  of  the 
Dioscuri*  Now  when  Metellus  saw  that  all  was 
clear  about  the  Bostra,  and  that  his  opponents 
were  flying  through  the  Forum,  being  quite  com 
fident  that  he  had  got  the  victory,  he  ordered  the 
armed  men  to  go  away,  and  coming  forward  in  an 
orderly  mimner  he  attempted  to  conduct  the  pro^ 
ceedings  about  the  law.  But  his  opponents  quickly 
recovering  themselves  from  their  rout  again  ad^ 
vanced  with  loud  and  confident  shouts^  so  that  the 
partizans  of  Metellus  were  seized  with  confitsion 
and  fear,  for  they  thought  that  their  opponents 
were  falling  on  them  with  arms  which  tiiey  had 
provided  themselves  with  from  some  place  or  other, 
and  not  one  of  them  stood  his  ground,  but  all  ran 
away  from  the  Bostra.  When  they  were  thus 
dispersed,  and  Cato  coming  forward  partly  com- 
mended and  partly  encouragred  the  people,  the 
people  prepared  themselves  to  put  down  Metellus 
by  every  means,  and  the  Senate  assembling  declared 
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anew  that  they  would  support  Cato  and  resist  the 
law,  which  they  considered  to  be  introducing  discord 
and  civil  war  into  Rome. 

29.  Metellus  himself  was  unmoved  from  his 
purpose  and  still  bold,  hut  seeing  that  his  partizans 
were  struck  with  great  terror  at  Cato,  and  conr 
sidered  him  invincible  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  overpower  him,  he  suddenly  hurried  out  to  the 
Forum,  and  assembling  the  people  he  said  many 
things  calculated  to  bring  odium  on  Cato,  and 
crying  out  that  he  was  flying  from  his  tyranny  and 
the  conspiracy  against  Pompeius,  for  which  the 
city  would  speedily  repent  and  for  their  disgracing 
so  great  a  man,  he  forthwith  set  out  to  Asia  to  lay 
^11  these  chaises  before  Pompeius.  Now  the  fame 
of  Cato  was  great  inasmuch  as  he  had  eased  the 
state  of  the  no  small  burden  of  the  tribuneship,  and 
in  a  nouinner  had  put  down  the  power  of  Pompeius 
in  the  person  of  Metellus ;  but  he  got  still  more 
credit  by  not  consenting  that  the  senate  who  were 
minded  to  do  it  should  degrade  Metellus,  and  by 
opposing  the  measure  and  praying  them  not  to. 
pass  it.  For  the  majority  considered  it  a  token  of 
a  humane  and  moderate  temper  not  to  trample  on 
his  enemy  i^or  insult  him  after  he  had  got  the 
victory  ;  and  to  the  prudent  it  appeared  wise  and 
politic  in  htm  not  to  irritate  Pompeius.  After  this 
Lucullus  who  had  returned  from  his  campaign,  the 
conclusion  and  the  glory  of  which  Pompeius  was 
considered  to  have  snatched  from  him,  ran  the  risk 
of  not  having  a  triumph  owing  ta  Caius  Memmius 
stirring  up  the  people  and  briinging  charges  against 
him,  rather  to  please  Pompeius  than  out  of  any 
private  ill-will.  But  Cato,  being  connected  with 
Lucullus  by  Lucullus  having  married  Cato's  sister 
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Servilia^  and  alsb  thinking  it  a  scandalous  afiair, 
resisted  Memmius  and  exposed  himself  to  much 
calumny  and  many  imputations.  Finally  an  at- 
tempt being  made  to  eject  Cato  from  his  office  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  e&ercising  tyrannical  power, 
he  so  fitr  prevailed  as  to  compel  Memmius  himself 
to  desist  from  his  prosecution  and  to  give  up  the 
contest.  Lucullus  accordingly  had  a  triumph,  in 
consideration  of  which  he  stuck  still  more  closely 
to  the  friendship  of  Cato^  wl^ch  was  to  him  a 
protection  and  bulwark  against  the  power  of 
Pompeius. 

dO.  Pompeius  returning  from  his  military  com- 
mand with  great  reputation,  and  relying  on  the 
splendour  and  heartiness  of  his  reception  for  get- 
ting everything  from  the  citizens  that  he  asked  for, 
seat  a  message  to  the  Senate  before  his  arrival  at 
Rome  to  ask  them  to  put  off  the  Comitia,  that  he 
might  be  present  to  assist  Piso  at  his  canvass. 
The  majority  were  ready  to  give  way,  but  Cato 
who  did  not  consider  the  putting  off  the  Comitia 
as  the  chief  matter  and  wished  to  cut  short  the 
attempts  and  the  hopes  of  Pompeius,  opposed  the 
request  and  induced  the  Senate  to  change  their 
mind  and  reject  it.  This  gave  Pompeius  no  little 
uneasiness^  and  considering  that  he  should  find  no 
slight  obstacle  in  Catb,  if  he  did  not  make  him  his 
friend,  he  sent  for  Munatius  an  intimate  of  Cato, 
and  as  Cato  had  two  marriageable  nieces,  he  asked 
for  the  eldeJT  for  his  own  wifcj  and  the  youngs  for 
his  son.  Some  say  that  the  suit  ivas  not  for  the 
nieces,  but  the  daughters  of  Cato.  When  Munatius 
made  the  proposal  to  Cato  and  his  wife  and  sisters, 
the  women  were  delighted  above  measure  at  the 
prospect  of  the  alliance  by  reason  of  the  greatness 
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and  reputation  of  the  man ;  but  Cato  without 
pause  or  deliberation,  with  passion  forthwith  re- 
plied, "  Go,  Munatius,  go,  and  tell  Pompeius,  that 
Cato  is  not  to  be  caught  by  approaching  him 
'  through  the  women's  chamber,  but  that  he  is  well 
content  to  have  the  friendship  of  Pompeius,  and  if 
Pompeius  will  act  rightly,  Cato  will  show  him  a 
friendship  more  sure  than  any  marriage  connection, 
but  he  will  not  give  up  hostages  to  the  reputation 
of  Pompeius  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try." The  women  were  vexed  at  these  words,  and 
Cato's  friends  blamed  his  answer  as  both  rude  and 
insolent.  The  next  thing  however  was  that  Pom- 
peius while  trying  to  secure  the  consulship  for  one 
of  his  friends  sent  money  for  the  tribes,  and  the 
bribery  was  notorious,  the  money  being  counted 
out  in  his  gardens.  Accordingly  when  Cato  ob- 
served to  the  women,  that  he  who  was  connected 
with  Pompeius  by  marriage  must  of  necessity  par- 
ticipate in  such  measures  and  be  loaded  with  the 
disgrace  of  them,  they  admitted  that  he  had  judged 
better  in  rejecting  the  alliance  of  Pompeius.  But 
if  we  may  judge,  by  the  result,  Cato  i^ppears  to 
have  made  a  complete  mistake  in  not  accepting  the 
proposed  alliance  with  Pompeius  and  allowing  him 
to  turn  to  Caesar  and  to  contract  a  marriage,  which 
by  uniting  the  power  of  Pompeius  and  Caesar  nearly 
overthrew  the  Roman  state  and  did  destroy  the 
constitution,  nothing  of  which  probably  would 
have  happened  if  Cato  bad  not  through  fear  of 
the  small  errors  of  Pompeius  overlooked  the 
greatest,  which  was  the  allowing  him  to  increase 
the  power  of  another. 

31.  These    things    however  were  still    in   the 
future.     Now  when  LucuUus  was  engaged  in  a 
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contest  with  Pompeius  respecting  the  arrange- 
ments made  in  Pontus,  for  each  of  them  wished 
his  own  arrangements  to  be  confirmed,  and  Cato 
gave  his  aid  to  LucuUus  who  was  manifestly 
wronged,  Pompeius  being  worsted  in  the  Senate 
and  seeking  to  make  himself  popular,  proposed  a 
division  of  lands  among  the  soldiery.  But  when 
Gato  opposed  him  in  this  measure  also  and  frus- 
trated the  law,  Pompeius  next  attached  himself  to 
Clodius,  the  boldest  of  the  demagogues  at  that 
time,  and  gained  over  Caesar,  to  which  Cato  in  a 
manner  gave  occasion.  For  Caesar,  who  ""had  re- 
turned from  his  praetorship  in  Iberia,  at  the  same 
time  wished  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship 
and  asked  for  a  triumph.  But  as  it  was  the  law 
that  those  who  were  candidates  for  a  magistracy 
should  be  present,  and  those  who  were  going  to 
have  a  triumph  should  stay  outside  the  walls,  Caesar 
asked  permission  of  the  Senate  to  solicit  the  office 
through  means  of  others.  Many  were  willing  to 
consent,  but  Cato  spoke  i^inst  it,  and  when  he 
saw  that  the  senators  were  ready  to  oblige  Caesar, 
he  took  up  the  whole  day  in  talking  and  thus  frus- 
trated the  designs  of  the  Senate.  Caesar  accord- 
ingly giving  up  his  hopes  of  a  triumph  entered 
the  city,  and  immednitely  attached  himself  to  Pom- 
peius',  and  sought  the  consulship.  Being  elected 
consul  Caesar  gave  Julia  in  marriage  to  Pompeius, 
and  the  two  now  coalescing  against  the  state,  the 
bnte  introduced  laws  for  giving  to  the  poor  allot- 
tAcnts  and  a  distribution  of  land,  and  the  other 
assisted  in  supporting  these  measures.  But  Lu- 
cuUus and  Cicero  siding  with  Bibulus,  the  other 
consul,  opposed  the  measures,  and  Cato  most  of  all, 
who  already  suspectied  that  the  friendship  and  com- 
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bination  of  Caesar  and  Pompeius  had  no  just  object, 
and  said  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  distribution 
of  the  land,  but  of  the  reward  for  it  which  those 
would  claim  who  were  ^^ifying  the  multitude  and 
alluring  them  by  this  bait. 

32.  By  these  arguments  Cato  brought  the  Senate 
to  a  unanimous  opinion  ;  and  of  those  without  tiie 
Senate  no  small  number  supported  the  senators^ 
being  annoyed  at  the  unusual  measures  of  Caesar , 
for  what  the  boldest  and  most  reckless  tribune* 
were  used  to  propose  for  popularity's  sake,  these 
very  measures  Caesar  in  the  possession  of  consular 
power  adopted,  basely  and  meanly  endeavouring  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  people.  Caesar's  party 
therefore  being  alarmed  had  recourse  to  violence, 
and  first  of  all  a  basket  of  ordure  was  thrown  upon 
Bibulus  as  he  was  going  down  to  the  Forum,  and 
then  the  people  fell  on  his  lictbrs  and  broke  the 
fasces;  finally  missiles  being  thrown  about  and 
many  being  wounded,  all  thie  rest  ran  away  from 
the  Forum  except  Cato,  who  walked  away  slowly 
every  now  and  then  turning  round  and  cursing  the 
citizens.  Accordingly  Caesar's  partizans  not  only 
passed  the  law  for  the  distribution  of  laud,  but  they 
added  to  it  a  clause  to  compel  all  the  Senate  to 
swear  that  they  would  maintain  the  law  and  give 
their  aid  against  any  one  who  should  act  contrary 
to  it,  and  they  enacted  heavy  penalties  against  those 
who  did  not  swear.  All  swore  to  maintain  the  law 
under  compulsion,  bearing  in  mind  what  befel  Me* 
tellus  of  old,  whom  the  people  allowed  to  be  driven 
from  Italy  because  he  would  not  swear  to  observe 
a  like  enactment.  For  this  reason  the  women  of 
Cato's  family  with  tears  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
yield  and  take  the  oatii^  and  also  his  friends  and 
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intimate  acquaintance.  But  the  person  who  most 
persuaded  and  induced  Cato  to  take  the  oath  was 
Cicero  the  orator,  who  argued  and  urged  that  per- 
haps it  was  not  even  right  for  him  to  think  that  he 
was  the  only  man  who  ought  to  revise  obedience  to 
what  had  been  determined  by  the  common  voice ; 
and  when  it  was  impossible  to  undo  what  had  been 
done,  it  was  altc^ether  senseless  and  mad  to  have 
no  regard  for  himself;  and  of  all  evils  he  a^^ed 
it  was  the  greatest  to  give  up  and  surrender  the 
state,  to  the  interests  of  which  all  his  actions  were 
directed,  to  those  who  were  plotting  against  it,  as 
if  he  were  glad  to  be  released  from  all  struggles  in 
its  behalf ;  for.  if  Cato  did  not  stand  in  need  of 
Rome,  Rome  stood  in  need  of  Cato,  and  all  his 
friends  also  did ;  and  among  them  Cicero  said  that 
he  was  the  first,  being  the  object  of  the  designs  of 
Clodius,  who  was  clearly  proceeding  to  attack  him 
by  means  of  the  tribunitian  office.  By  these  and 
the  like  arguments  and  entreaties  both  at  home  and 
in  the  Forum  it  is  said  that  Cato  was  induced  to 
relent  and  was  prevailed  upon  with  difficulty,  and 
that  he  caoie  forward  to  take  the  oath  last  of  all 
except  Favonius  one  of  his  friends  and  intimates. 

33.  Caesar  being  encouraged,  introduced  another 
law  for  the  division  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Cam- 
pania among  the  poor  and  needy.  Nobody  spoke 
against  it  except  Cato;  and  him  Caesar  caused  to 
be  draped  from  the  Rostra  to  prison,  Cato  the 
while  remitting  nothing  of  his  freedom  of  speech, 
but  as  he  went  along,  at  the  same  time  speaking 
aboi^t  the  law  and  advisii^  them  to  cease  attempt- 
ing such  political  measures.  The  Senate  followed 
with  downcast  countenances  and  the  best  part  of 
the  people,  much  annoyed  and  troubled,  though  they 
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said  nothing,  so  that  Caesar  did  not  fail  to  see  that 
they  were  displeased ;  but  out  of  self-will  and  ex- 
pectation that  Cato  would  appeal  and  have  recourse 
to  entreaties,  he  continued  leading  him  to  prison. 
But  when  it  was  plain  that  Cato  intended  to  do 
nothing  at  all^  Caesar  overcome  by  shame  and  the 
ill  opinion  of  the  things  privAt^y  persuaded  one, of 
the  tribunes  to  rescue  Cato.  By  these  laws  how- 
ever and  these  grants  of  land  they  so  cajoled  the 
people^  that  they  voted  to  Caesar  the  government 
of  lUyricum  and  all  Gaul  with  four  legions  for  five 
years,  though  Cato  warned  them  that  they  would 
by  their  own  votes  plant  the  tyrant  in  the  Acropo- 
lis*; and  they  transferred  by  illegal  means  Publius 
Clodius  from  the  Patriieian  order  to  the  Plebeians, 
and  made  the  man  a  tribune,  who  was  willing  to  do 
aaything  in  his  public  capacity  to  serve  them  on 
condition  that  they  would  let  Cicero  be  driven  out ; 
and  they  made  consuls  Piso  Calpurnius,  the  father 
of  Oaasar's  wife,  and  Gabinius  Aulus,  a  man  from 
the  lap  of  Pompeius,  as  those  say  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  habits  and  life. 

34.  But  though  Caesar  and  his  party  had  thus 
violently  got  possession  of  the  power,  and  had  one 
part  of  the  citizens  at  their  command  through  their 
grants  and  another  part  through  fear,  they  still 
dreaded  Cato.  For  even  when  they  did  get  the 
advantage  over  him,  the  fact  that  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty and  labour  and  not  without  shame  and  ex- 
posure that  they  hardly  forced  their  purpose  was 
annoying  and  vexatious.  Clodius  indeed  did  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  put  down  Cicero  so  long  as 
Cato  was  at  Rome,  and  as  he  was  contriving  how 
to  effect  this,  he  sent  for  Cato  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
his  office,  and  addressed,  him  to  the  effect  that  he 
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considered  Cato  to  be  the  purest  man  of  all  the 
Romans,  and  he  was  ready  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
his  opinion  by  his  acts,  and  he  said  that  though 
many  persons  were  soliciting  the  commission  to 
Cyprus  and  Ptolemaeus,  and  asking  to  be  sent,  be 
thought  Cato  alone  worthy  of  it  and  that  he  gladly 
offered  him  the  fiivour.  On  Cato  crying  out,  that 
the  thing  was  a  snare  and  insult  and  not  a  fovour, 
Clodius  replied  in  an  Insolent  and  contemptuous 
manner,  ^'  Well,  if  you  don't  like  it,  you  shall  make 
the  voyage  against  your  Hktng  ;'^  and  immediately 
going  before  the  people  he  got  the  mission  of  CSato 
confirmed  by  a  law.  Wben  Cato  was  leaving  Rome 
Clodius  allowed  him  neither  ship  nor  soldier  nor 
attendant  except  two  clerks,  one  of  whom  was  a 
thief  and  a  thorough  knave,  and  Uie  other  was  a 
client  of  Clodius.  And  as  if  he  had  given  him  but 
small  occupations  with  the  affiiirs  of  Cyprus  and 
Ftolemaeus,  Clodius  commissioned  him  also  to  re-, 
store  the  Byzantine  fugijtives,  his  wish  being  that 
Cato  should  be  as  long  as  possib^  firom  Rome. 
during  his  tribuneship. 

35.  Being  under  such  compulsion  Cato  advised 
Cicero,  who  was  pressed  by  his  enemies,  not  to 
raise  any  commotion  nor  to  involve  the  city  in  a 
contest  and  bloodshed,  but  by  yielding  to  the  times 
to  be  again  the  saviour  of  his  country ;  and  sending 
forward  to  Cyprus  Canidius,  one  of  his  Mends,  he 
prevailed  on  Ftolemaeus  to  yield  without  a  struggle, 
assuring  him  that  he  should  want  neither  money 
nor  respect,  for  that  the  people  would  give  him  the 
priesthood  of  the  goddess  at  Paphos.  Cato  himsdf 
stayed  in  Rhodes  making  preparation  and  waiting 
for  the  answers.  In  the  mean  time  Ptolemaeus, 
King  of  Egypt,  left  Alexandria  in  anger  after 
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quarrelling  with  the  citizens,  and  set  sail  for  Borne 
in  the  hope  that  Caesar  and  Pompeius  would  restore 
him  with  a  military  force ;  and  as  he  wished  to 
see  Cato  he  sent  a  message,  expecting  that  Cato 
would  come  to  him.     Cato  happened  to  be  then 
undergoing  a  purging,  and  he  answered  that  Ptole> 
maeus  must  come,  if  he  wished  to  see  him ;  and 
when  the  king  did  come,  Cato  neither  advanced  to 
meet  him  nor  rose,  but  saluted  him  as  one  of  his 
ordinary  visitors  and  bade  him  be  seated  ;  and  by 
this  behaviour  the  king  was  at  first  disturbed  and 
was  amazed  at  the  contrast  between  Cato*s  haughty 
behaviour  and  rough  manners  and  the  meanness 
and  simplicity  of  the  man's  attire.    But  when  he 
had  begun  to  talk  with  him  about  hu  own  affidrs, 
and  listened  to  words  full  of  wisdom  and  plain 
speaking,  for  Cato  reproved  him  and  showed  what 
a  happy  condition  he  had  left  and  to  what  servitude 
and  toils  and  corruption  and  love  of  aggrandise- 
ment  in  the  chief  men  of  the  Romans  he  was  sub* 
jecting  himself,  whom  scarcely  Egypt  would  satisfy 
if  it  were  all  turned  into  nlver,  and  Cato  advised 
the  king  tO  return  and  be  reconciled  to  hu  people, 
and  said  that  he  was  ready  to  sail  with  him  and 
assist  in  bringing  about  an  accommodation,  the 
king,  as  if  he  had  been  brought  to  his  senses  from 
some  madness  or  delirium  by  the  words  of  Cato,  and 
perceiving  the  integrity  and  judgment  of  the  man, 
was  resolved  to  follow  his  advice.     However  the 
king  was  again  turned  by  his  friends  to  his  original 
design,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  in  Rome  and  was 
approaching  the  door  of  one  of  the  magistrates,  he 
groaned  over  his  ill  resolve,  as  if  he  had  rejected, 
not  the  advice  of  a  good  man,  but  the  prophetic 
Warning  of  a  deity. 
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36.  The  Ftolemaeus  in  Cyprus  to  Cato*s  good 
luck  poisoned  himself;  and  as  it  was  said  that  he 
had  left  a  lai^  sum  of  money,  Cato  determined  to 
go  to  Byzantium  himself,  and  he  sent  his  nephew 
Brutus  to  Cyprus,  because  he  did  not  altogether 
trust  Canidius.  Af^er  .bringing  the  exiles  to 
terms  with  their  fellow-citizens  and  leaving  By- 
zantium at  peace  with  itself,  he  sailed  to  Cyprus. 
Now  as  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  moveables, 
such  as  suited  a  royal  household,  consisting  of  cups, 
tables,  precious  stones  and  purple,  all  which  was  to 
be  sold  and  turned  into  money',  Cato  being  desirous 
to  do  everything  with  the  greatest  exactness  and 
to  bring  up  every  thing  to  the  highest  price,  and  to 
be  present  everywhere  and  to  apply  the  strictest 
reckoning,  would  not  trust  even  to  the  usages  of 
the  market,  but  suspecting  all  alike,  assistants, 
criers,  purchasers  and  friends,  in  fine  by  talking 
to  the  purchasers  singly  and  urging  them  to  bid, 
he  in  this  way  got  most  of  the  things  sold  that  were 
put  up  for  sale.  Cato  thus  offended  the  rest  of  his 
friends  by  showing  that  he  did  not  trust  them,  and 
Munatius,  the  most  intimate  of  all,  he  put  into  a 
state  of  resentment  that  was  well  nigh  past  cure ; 
so  that  when  Caesar  was  writing  his  book  against 
Cato,  this  passage  in  the  charges  against  him  fur- 
nished matter  for  the  most  bitter  invective. 

37.  Munatius  however  states  that  his  anger 
against  Cato  arose  not  by  reason  of  Cato's  distrust 
of  him,  but  his  contemptuous  behaviour,  and  a 
certain  jealousy  of  his  own  in  regard  to  Canidius ; 
for  Munatius  also  published  a  book  about  Cato, 
which  Thrasea  chiefly  followed.  He  says  that  he 
arrived  after  the  rest  in  Cyprus  and  found  veiy 
poor  accommodation  prepared  for  him ;  and  that 
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on  going  to  Cato's  door  he  was  repulsed,  because 
Cato  was  engaged  about  some  matters  in  the  house 
with  Canidius,  and  when  he  complained  of  this  in 
reasonable  terms,  he  got  an  answer  which  was  not 
.  reasonable  and  to  the  effect :  That  excessive  affec- 
tion, as  Theophrastus  says,  is  in  danger  of  often 
becoming  the  cause  of  hatred,  i^  for,"  continued 
Cato,  ^'  you  by  reason  of  your  very  great  affection 
for  me  are  vexed  when  you  suppose  that  you  re- 
ceive less  respect  than  is  your  due.  But  I  employ 
Canidius  because  I  have  made  trial  of  him  and 
trust  him  more  than  others,  for  he  came  at  the 
iirst  and  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  honest  man." 
This,  says  Munatius,  Cato  said  to  him,  when  they 
two  were  alone^  but  that  Cato  afterwards  told  it  to 
Canidius ;  and  accordingly  when  Munatius  heard  of 
it,  as  he  says,  he  did  not  go  to  Cato's  table  nor  to  his 
counsels  when  he  was  invited;  and  wh^n  Cato 
threatened  that  he  would  take  pledges  from  him, 
which  the  Romans  do  in  the  case  of  those  who 
refuse  to  obey  a  command,  that  without  caring 
£[>r  Cato's  threats  he  sailed  away  from  Cyprus  and 
for  a  long  time  continued  to  be  angry  with  him. 
That  afterwards  Marcia,  for  she  was  still  the  wife 
of  Cato,  having  spoken  with  Cato,  both  Cato  and 
he  happened  to  be  invited  to  supper  by  Barcas ; 
and  Cato,  who  came  in  after  the  guests  were 
seated,  asked  where  h^  should  recline.  Upon 
Barca  answering,  where  he  pleased,  Cato  looking 
about  him  said  he  would  take  his  place  near  Mu- 
natius; and  going  round  he  did  take  his  place 
near  him,  but  showed  him  no  other  sign  of  friendly 
feeling  during  the  supper.  However  upon  Marcia 
preferring  a  second  request,  Cato  wrote  to  him  to 
say  that  he  wished  to  see  him  on  some  matter,  and  • 
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that  be  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the'  liouae 
and  was  detained  by  Marcia  till  all  the  rest  went 
away,  when  Cato  came  in  and  throwing  both  his 
arms  round  him  saluted  and  received  him  with  all 
signs  of  friendship.  Now  I  have  told  this  at  some 
length,  because  I  consider  such  things  to  con* 
tain  a  certain  evidence  for  the  exhibition  and 
perception  of  character  no  less  than  public  and  great 
acu. 

38.  Cato  got  together  nearly  seven  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  and  being  afraid  of  the  length  of 
the  voyage  he  had  many  vessels  made,  each  of 
which  contained  two  talents  and  five  hundred 
drachmae,  and  he  fieutened  to  each  vessel  a  long 
rope,  to  the  end  of  which  was  attached  a  very 
large  piece  of  cork,  with  the  view^  that  if  the  vessel 
were  wrecked,  the  cork  holding  the  vessel  suspended 
in  the  deep  sea  might  indicate  the  place.  Now 
the  money  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  was 
SEifely  conveyed ;  but  though  he  had  accounts  of 
all  his  administmtion  careSilly  drawn  up  in  two 
books,  he  saved  neither  of  thenu  One  of  them 
was  in  the  care  of  his  freedman  Fhilargyros,  who 
set  sail  from  Cenchreae,  but  was  wreck«l  and  lost 
the  book,  and  all  the  cargo  with  it :  the  other  he 
had  safely  carried  as  fiur  as  Corcyra,  where  he 
pitched  his  tent  in  the  Agora ;  but  the  sailors  on 
account  of  the  cold  having  lighted  many  fires,  the 
tents  were  burnt  in  the  night  and  the  book  was 
destroyed.  The  king's  managers  who  were  present 
were  ready  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  enemies  and 
detractors  of  Cato ;  but  the  matter  gave  him  an- 
noyance for  other  reasons.  For  it  was  not  to  prove 
his  own  integrity,  but  to  set  an  example  of  exact 
dealing  to  others  that  he  was  ambitious  to  produce 
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his  accounts,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  vexa- 
tion. 

39.  Cato's  arrival  with  the  ships  did  not  pass 
unobserved  by  the  Romans,  for  all  the  magistrates 
and  priests,  and  all  the  Senate  and  a  great  part  of 
the  people  met  him  at  the  river,  so  Uiat  both  the 
banks  were  covered,  and  Cato's  voyage  upwards 
was  not  inferior  to  a  triumph  in  show  and  splen- 
dour* Yet  it  seemed  to  some  to  be  a  perverse  and 
alubborn  thing,  that  though  the  consuls  and  praer 
tors  were  present,  Cato  neither  landed  to  meet 
them  nor  stopped  his  course,  but  sweeping  along 
the  shore  in  a  royal  galley  of  six  banks  he  never 
stopped  till  he  bad  moored  his  ships  in  the  dock- 
yard. However  when  the  money  was  carried 
along  through  the  Forum,  the  peopk  were  amazed 
at  the  quantity,  and  the  Senate  assembling  voted 
together  with  suitable  thanks  that  an  extraordinary 
praetorship  should  be  given  to  Cato,  and  that  he 
should  wear  a  dress  with  a  purple  border  when  he 
was  present  at  the  public  spectacles.  Catp  pro- 
tested against  both  these  distinctions,  but  he  re- 
conunended  the  Senate  to  emancipate  Nicias,  the 
king's  steward,  to  whose  care  and  int^rity  he  bore 
testimony.  At  that  time  Fhilippus,  the  father  of 
liarcia,  was  consul,  and  in  a  manner  the  dignity 
and  power  of  the  office  were  transferred  to  Cato, 
for  the  colleague  of  Fhilippus  paid  no  less  respect 
to  Cato  on  account  of  his  merit  than  on  account  of 
his  relationship  to  Fhilippus. 

40.  When  Cicero  had  returned  from  the  exile 
into  which  he  was  driven  by  Clodius,  and  was  now 
a  powerfiil  man,  he  forcibly  pulled  down  and 
destroyed  in  the  absence  of  Clodius  the  tribunitian 
tablets  which  Clodius  had  recorded  and  placed  in 
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the  Capitol ;  and  the  Senate  having  been  assembled 
about  this  business  and  Clodius  making  it  a  matter 
of  accusation,  Cicero  said  that  inasmuch  as  Clodius 
had  been  made  tribune  in  an  illegal  manner,  all  that 
had  been  done  during  his  tribunate  and  recorded, 
ought  to  be  ineffectual  and  invalid.  But  Cato  took 
exception  to  what  Cicero  said,  and  at  length  he 
rose  and  declared,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that 
there  was  nothing  sound  or  good  in  any  degree  in 
the  administration  of  Clodius,  but  that  if  any  roan 
was  for  rescinding  all  that  Clodius  had  done  in  his 
tribunate,  all  his  own  measures  relating  to  Cyprus 
were  thereby  rescinded,  and  his  mission  had  not 
been  legale  having  been  proposed  by  a  man  who 
Was  not  legally  tribune  t  he  maintained  that 
Clodius  had  not  been  illegally  elected  tribune  by 
virtue  of  being  adopted  out  of  the  Patrician  body 
into  a  Plebeian  family^  for  the  law  allowed  this ; 
but  if  he  had  been  a  bad  magistrate^  like  others, 
it  was  fitting  to  call  to  account  the  man  who  had 
done  wrong,  and  not  to  annul  the  office  which  had 
been  wronged  also.  In  consequence  of  this  Cicero 
was  angry  with  Cato  and  for  isi  long  time  ceased 
all  friendly  intercourse  with  himi  however  they 
were  afterwards  reconciled. 

41.  After  this  Pompeius  and  Crassus  had  a 
meeting  with  Caesar  who  had  come  across  the 
Alps,  in  which  they  agreed  that  they  should  seek 
a  second  consulship ;  and  when  they  were  estab- 
lished in  it,  they  should  cause  another  period  in 
Caesar's  government  as  long  as  the  first  to  be  given 
him  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  and  to  themselves 
the  chief  of  the  provinces  and  money  and  military 
forces :  the  which  was  a  conspiracy  for  the  division 
-^f  the  supreme  power  and  the  destruction  of  the 
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constitution.  Now  though  many  honest  men  were 
at  this  time  preparing  to  be  candidates  for  the 
consulship,  they  were  deterred  by  seeing  Pompeius 
and  Crassus  canvassing;  but  Lucius  Domitius 
alone,  the  husband  of  Porcia  the  sister  of  Cato, 
was  induced  by  Cato  not  to  give  way  or  to  yield, 
as  the  contest  was  not  for  office  but  for  the  liberty 
of  Rome.  And  indeed  it  was  currently  said  among 
that  part  of  the  citizens  who  were  still  of  sober 
thoughts,  that  they  ought  not  to  allow  the  consular 
office  to  become  completely  overbearing  and  op^ 
pressive  by  permitting  the  poiVer  of  Crassus  and 
Pompeius  to  be  combined^  but  that  they  should 
deprive  onte  bf  them  of  the  office.  And  they 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  Domitius,  urging 
and  encouraging  him  to  keep  to  his  purpose ;  for 
many,  they  argued,  even  of  those  who  said  nothing 
by  reason  of  fear  would  help  him  with  their  votes. 
The  party  of  Pompeius  and  Crassus  fearing  this 
laid  an  ambuscade  for  Domitius  as  he  was  going 
down  to  the  Campus  Marti  us  early  in  the  morning 
by  torchlight.  First  of  all  the  man  who  was  light- 
ing Domitius  and  standing  close  by  him  was  struck 
and  fell  down  dead ;  and  after  him  others  also 
being  wounded,  there  ^as  a  general  ffight  of  all 
except  Cato  and  Doihitius ;  for  Cato  held  Domitius, 
though  he  himself  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and 
urged  him  to  stay  and  so  long  as  there  was  breath 
in  them,  hbi  to  give  up  the  struggle  for  liberty 
against  the  tyrants^  who  showed  how  they  would 
use  their  power  by  making  their  way  to  it  through 
such  acts  of  wrdDg. 

42.  Domitius  however  did  not  face  the  danger, 
out  fled  to  his  house,  upbn  -which  Pompeius  and 
Crassus  were  electa.     Yet  Cato  did  not  give 
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up  the  contest,  but  came  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  a  praetorshipy  because  he  wished  to  have  a 
strong  position  in  his  struggles  with  them,  and  not 
to  be  himself  a  private  man  while  he  was  opposing 
those  who  were  in  office.    Pompeius  and  Cras- 
8U8  beii^  afraid  of  this,  and  considering  that  the 
praetorship  by  reason  of  Cato  would   become  a 
match  for  the  Consulship,  in  the  first  place  on  a 
sudden  i^id  without  the  knowledge  of  many  of  the 
body  summoned  the  Senate,  and  got  a  vote  passed 
that  those  who  were  elected  praetors  should  enter 
on  office  forthwith  and  should  not  let  the  time 
fised  by  law  intervene,  during  which  time  prose- 
cutions were  allowed  of  those  who  bad  bribed  the 
people.     In  the  next  place,  now  that  they  had  by 
the  vote  of  the  Senate  made  bribery  free  firom 
all  responsibility,  they  brought  forward  their  own 
tools  and  friends  as  candidates  for  the  praetorship, 
themselves  giving  the  bribe^money,and  themselves 
standing  by  while  the  voting  was  going  on.     But 
when  the  merit  and  good  name  of  Cato  were  get^ 
ting  the  superiority  even  over  all  this,  the  many 
for  very  shame  considering  it  a  great  crime  by 
their   votes    to    sell    Cato  whom    it  were  even 
honourable  to  purchase  for  the  state  as  praetor,  and 
the  tribe  which  was  first  called  had  voted  for  him, 
pompeius  all  at  once,  falsely  saying  he  had  heard 
thunder,  dissolved  the  assembly,  for  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Romans  to  view  such  tokens  as  inau- 
spicious and  not  to  ratify  anything  when  there  had 
been  signs  from  heaven.     Thereaiter  by  employing 
excessive  bribery  and  driving  all  the  honest  folks 
from  the  Campus  they  brought  about  by  violence 
for  Vatinius  to  be  elected  praetor  instead  of  Cato. 
Upon  this  it  is  said  that  those  who  had  given  their 
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votes  thus  illegally  and  dishonestly  forthwith 
skulked  away ;  and  a  certain  tribune  forming  on 
the  spot  a  meeting  of  those  who  were  assembling 
together  and  expressing  their  dissatisfaction,  Cato 
eame  before  them,  and  as  if  inspired  by  the  gods 
foretold  everything  that  would  happen  to  the  state, 
and  uiged  the  citizens  to  oppose  Pompeius  and 
Crassus  as  being  privy  to  such  measures  and  en- 
gaging in  a  course  of  policy,  on  account  of  which 
Ihey  feared  Cato,  lest,  if  he  were  praetor,  he  should 
get  the  advantage  over  them.  And  finally  as  he 
went  home,  he  was  attended  by  such  a  crowd  as 
not  even  all  the  praetors  together,  who  were  elected, 
bad  to  accompany  them. 

43.  When  Caius  Trebonius  drew  up  a  law  for 
the  division  of  the  provinces  between  the  Consuls, 
to  the  effect  that  one  of  them  should  have  the  go* 
vernment  of  Iberia  and  Libya,  and  the  other  Syria 
and  Egypt,  to  attack  and  carry  on  war  against 
whom  they  pleased  with  naval  and  military  forces, 
the  rest  despairing  of  all  opposition  and  hindrance 
even  desisted  from  speaking  against  the  measure, 
and  when  Cato  got  up  on  the  Rostra  before  the 
question  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  speak,  he  with  difficulty  obtained  leave  to  speak 
for  two  hours.  After  Cato  had  occupied  this  time 
with  much  speaking,  and  alleging  of  arguments 
and  prophetic  warnings,  they  would  not  let  him 
speak  longer,  but  an  ofHcer  went  up  and  pulled 
him  down  while  he  was  still  keeping  his  place  on 
the  Rostra.  But  inasmuch  as  he  continued  to  cry 
out  from  the  place  where  he  was  standing  below, 
and  had  persons  to  listen  to  him  and  join  in  his 
dissatis&ction,  the  officer  again  laid  hold  of  him 
and  taking  him  away  put  him  out  of  the  Forum* 
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But  scarcely  was  he  let  loose  when  he  returned 
And  made  his  way  to  the  Rostra  with  loud  shouts 
urging  the  citizens  to  aid  him.  This  being  re* 
peated  several  times,  Trebonius  in  a  passion  ordered 
him  to  be  led  to  prison,  and  the  crowd  followed 
listening  to  him  talking  as  he  went  along,  so  that 
Trebonius  was  afraid  and  let  him  go.  In  this 
tnanner  Cato  took  up  all  that  day  :  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing days  by  terrifying  some  of  the  citizens  and 
gaining  over  others  by  favours  and  by  bribes,  and 
with  armed  men  preventing  Aquilius  one  of  the 
tribunes  from  coming  out  of  the  Senate  house,  and 
by  ejecting  from  the  Forum  Cato  himself,  who 
called  out  that  there  had  been  thunder,  and  by 
wounding  no  small  number,  and  even  killing  some, 
they  forcibly  carried  the  law,  in  consequence  of 
"^hich  many  persons  in  passion  crowded  together 
and  pelted  the  statues  of  Pompeius.  Cato  however 
who  came  up  to  them  stopped  this ;  and  further, 
when  a  law  was  proposed  respecting  the  provinces 
and  armies  of  Caesar,  Cato  no  longer  addressed 
himself  to  the  people,  but  turning  to  Pompeius 
himself  he  adjured  and  forewarned  him,  that  he 
did  not  see  that  he  was  now  taking  up  Caesar  on 
his  shoulders,  but  that  when  he  began  to  feel  the 
weight  of  his  burden  and  to  be  mastered  by  it, 
having  neither  power  to  rid  himself  of  it  nor 
strength  to  bear  it,  he  would  fall  with  it  upon  the 
state,  and  then  he  would  remember  Cato's  advice 
and  see  that  it  concerned  no  less  the  interests  of 
Pompeius  than  honour  and  justice.  Though  Pom- 
peius heard  this  often,  he  cared  not  for  it  and  let  it 
pass,  not  believing  there  would  be  any  change  in 
Caesar,  because  he  trusted  in  his  own  good  fortune 
and  power. 
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44.  For  the  following  year  Cato  was  chosen 
praetor,  but  he  was  considered  not  to  add  so  much 
-  dignity  and  honour  to  the  ofBce  by  his  good  ad- 
ministration, as  to  detract  from  it  and  bring  it  into 
disrepute  by  often  going  to  the  Rostra  without  his 
shoes  and  his  tunic  and  in  this  attire  presiding  at 
trials  of  men  of  rank  in  matters  of  life  and  death. 
Some  also  say  that  even  after  dinner  when  he  had 
drunk  wine,  he  would  transact  business ;  but  this  at 
least  is  untruly  said.  The  people  being  now  cor* 
-rupted  by  the  bribery  of  those  who  were  ambitious 
of  office,  and  the  majority  being  accustomed  to 
receive  money  for  their  votes  as  if  in  the  way  of  a 
regular  trade,  Cato  wishing  to  eradicate  completely 
this  disease  in  the  state,  persuaded  the  Senate  to  make 
a  decree,  that  if  those  who  were  elected  magistrates 
should  have  none  ready  to  accuse  them,  they  should 
themselves  be  compelled  to  come  forward  before 
a  sworn  court,  and  give  an  account  of  their  elec- 
tion. The  candidates  for  magistracies  were  vexed 
at  this,  and  still  more  v^xed  were  the  mass  who 
received  the  bribe-money.  Accordingly  in  the 
morning  when  Cato  had  gone  to  the  tribunal  the 
people  in  a  body  pressing  upon  him  cried  out, 
abused  him,  and  pelted  him  so  that  every  person 
Bed  from  the  tribunal,  and  Cato  himself  being 
shoved  from  his  place  by  the  crowd  and  carried 
along  with  it  with  difficulty  laid  hold  of  the  Rostra. 
Thereupon  getting  up,  by  the  boldness  and  firm- 
ness of  his  demeanour,  Cato  forthwith  mastered 
the  tumult,  and  stopped  the  shouting,  and  after 
saying  what  was  suitable  to  the  occasion  and  being 
listened  to  with  perfect  quiet,  he  put  an  end  to 
the  disturbance.  When  the  Senate  were  bestowing 
praise  upon  him,  he  said,  <'  But  I  cannot  praise 
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you  who  left  a  praetor  in  danger  and  did  not  come 
to  his  help/'  But  of  the  candidates  for  magis- 
iracies  every  man  felt  himself  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion, being  afraid  to^give  bribes  himself,  and  being 
afraid  that  he  should  lose  the  office  if  another  did  it. 
Accordingly  it  was  agreed  among  them  that  they 
should  come  together  to  one  place,  and  each  lay  down 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  drachmae  of 
silver,  and  all  should  then  seek  the  office  in  a  right 
and  just  way,  and  that  he  who  broke  the  terms 
and  employed  bribery,  should  lose  his  money. 
Having  agreed  to*  these  terms  they  chose  Cato  as' 
depositary  and  umpire  and  witness,  and  bringing 
the  money,  they  offered  to  place  it  with  him ; 
and  they  had  the  terms  of  the  agreement  drawn  up 
before  him,  but  Cato  took  sureties  instead  of  the 
money,  and  would  not  receive  the  mon^  itself. 
When  the  day  for  the  election  came,  Cato  taking 
his  place  by  the  presiding  tribune  and  "watching 
the  vote,  discovered  that  one  of  those  who  had 
entered  into  the  engagement,  was  playing  foul,  and 
he  ordered  him  to  pay  the  money  to  the  rest.  But 
they  commending  his  uprightness  and  admiring  it 
waived  the  penalty,  considering  that  they  had  suf- 
ficient satis&ction  from  the  wrong  doer ;  but  Cato 
offended  all  the  rest  and  got  very  great  odium  from 
this,  it  being  as  if  he  assumed  to  himself  the  power 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  .courts  of  justice  and  of  the 
magistrates.  For  the  opinion  and  the  credit  of  no 
one  virtue  makes  people  more  envious  than  that 
of  justice,  because  both  power  and  credit  among 
the  many  follow  it  chfeily.  For  people  do  not 
merely  honour  the  just,  as  they  do  the  brave,  nor  do 
they  admire  them,  as  they  do  the  wise,  but  they 
even  love  the  just  and  have  confidence  in  them  and 
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give  them  credit.  But  as  to  the  brave  and  wise,  they 
fear  the  one,  and  give  no  credit  to  the  other ;  and 
besides  this,  they  think  that  the  brave  and  the 
wise  excel  by  nature  rather  than  by  their  own 
will ;  and  with  respect  to  courage  and  wisdom,  they 
consider  the  one  to  be  a  certain  shaipness  and  the 
other  a  firmness  of  soul ;  but  inasmuch  as  any  man 
who  chooses,  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  just,  they 
have  most  abhorrence  of  injustice  as  badness  that  is 
without  excuse. 

45.  Wherefore  all  the  great  were  enemies  of 
Cato,  as  being  reproved  by  his  conduct:  and  as 
Pompeius  viewed  Cato's  reputation  even  as  a 
nullification  of  his  own  power,  he  was  con* 
tinually  setting  persons  on  to  abuse  him,  among 
whom  Clodius  also  was  one,  the  demagogue,  who 
had  again  insensibly  attached  himself  to  Pompeius^ 
and  was  crying  out  against  Cato  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  appropriated  to  his  own  purposes  much 
money  in  Cyprus,  and  was  hostile  to  Pompeius 
because  Pompeius  had  rejected  a  marriage  with 
Cato's  daughter.  Cato  replied  that  he  had  brought 
to  the  city  from  Cyprus  without  the  aid  of  a 
single  horse  or  solcfier  more  money  than  Pompeius 
had  brought  back  from  so  many  wars  and  triumph^ 
after  disturbing  the  habitable  world,  and  that  he 
never  chose  Pompeius  to  make  a  marriage  alliance 
with,  not  because  he  considered  Pompeius  un* 
worthy,  but  because  he  saw  the  difference  between 
his  polity  and  that  of  Pompeius.  '<  For  my  part," 
continued  Cato,  *<  I  declined  a  province  wlien  it 
was  offered  to  me  after  my  praetorship,  but  Pom- 
peius has  got  some  provinces,  and  he  also  offers 
some  to  others ;  and  now  last  of  all  he  has  lent 
to  Caesar  a  force  of  six  thousand  legionary  8oIdie]:s 
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for  Gaul,  which  neither  did  Caesar  ask  of  you,  nov 
did  Fompeius  give  with  your  assent ;  but  forces  to 
such  an  amount  and  arms  and  horses  are  gifts  frcmi 
private  persons  and  things  of  mutual  exchange. 
And  being  called  Imperator  and  governor  he  has 
given  up  to  others  t(ie  armies  and  the  provinces,  and 
he  himself  sits  down  close  to  the  city  raising  com- 
motions at  the  elections  and  contriving  disturbances, 
from  which  it  is  manifest  that  he  is  intriguing  to 
get  by  means  of  anarchy  a  monarchy  for  himself." 
46.  In  this  fashion  Cato  defended  himself  against 
Fompeius.     But  Marcus  Favonius,  an  intimate 
friend  and  admirer  of  Cato,  just  as  Apollodorus  of 
Fhalerum  is  said  to  have  been  of  Socrates  of  old, 
being  a  passionate  man  and  one  who  was  violently 
moved  by  his  principles,   did  not  with  any  temper 
or  moderation,   but  intemperately,  attack  Fom- 
peius, like  a  man  under  the  influence  of  drink  and 
somewhat  mad.     Favonius  was  a  candidate  for  the 
aedileship  and  was  losing  his  election,  when  Cato 
who  was  present,  observed  that  the  voting  tablets 
were  written  in  one  hand,  and   so  proved  the 
knavery  and  by  appealing  to  the  tribunes  stopped 
the  return.     Afterwards  when  Favonius  was  made 
aedile,  Cato  both  administered  the  other  duties  of 
the  aedileship,  and  superintended  the  exhibitions  in 
the  theatre,  giving  to  the  actors  not  crowns  of 
gold,  but  as  is  the  fashion  &t  Olympia,  cro^i'xis  of 
wild  olive,  and  instead  of  costly  presents  giving  to 
the  Greeks,  turnips  and  lettuces  and  radishes  and 
parsley ;  and  to  the  Romans,  earthen  jars  of  wine, 
and  hog's  flesh,  and  figs  and  gourds,  and  bundles  of 
wood,  at  the  thrift  of  which  gifts  some  laughed, 
but  others  treated  the  matter  in  a  respectful  way, 
seeing  the  austere  and  serious  countenance  of  Cato 
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imperceptibly  assuming  a  pleasaat  expression. 
Finally  Favonius  mingling  with  the  crowd  and 
sitting  among  the  spectators  applauded  Cato  and 
called  out  to  him  to  give  to  those  who  were  dis- 
tinguishing themselves,  and  to  honour  them,  and  he 
urged  the  spectators  to  the  same  effect,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  surrendered  all  his  authority  to  Cato. 
Now  in  the  other  theatre  Curio  the  colleague  of 
Favonius  was  conducting  the  celebration  in 
splendid  style,  but  still  the  people  left  him  to  go 
t6  the  other  place,  and  they  readily  joined  in  the 
amusement  of  Favonius  playing  a  private  part  and 
Cato  the  part  of  the  superintendent  of  the  exhibi* 
tions.  And  Cato  did  this  to  disparage  the  thing 
'and  to  show  that  when  a  man  is  in  sport  he  should 
use  sportive  ways  and  accompany  it  with  unpre-* 
tending  kindness  rather  than  with  much  preparation! 
and  great  cost,  bestowing  great  care  and  trouble  oti 
things  of  no  value. 

47.  Now  when  Scipio  and  Hypsaeus  and  Milo 
were  candidates  for  the  consulship,  and  were  em- 
ploying not  merely  those  wrongful  ways  that  were 
now  familiar  and  had  become  usual  in  matters 
political,  the  giving  of  gifts  and  bribery,  but  were 
plainly  pushing  on  through  arms  and  slaughter  to 
civil  war,  in  their  daring  and  madness,  and  some 
persons  were  urging  Pompeius  to  preside  over  the 
eomitia,  Cato  at  first  opposed  this  and  said,  that 
the  laws  should  not  owe  their  maintenance  to 
Pompeius,  but  that  Pompeius  should  owe  his 
security  to  the  laws.  However  when  there  had  been 
au  anarchy  for  some  time,  and  three  armies  were 
occupying  the  Forum  daily,  and  the  mischief  had 
well  nigh  become  past  checking,  he  determined 
ia  favour  of  putting  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Pom* 
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peius  before  the  extreme  necessity  arrived,  by  the 
voluntary  fiivour  of  the  Senate,  and  by  employing 
the  most  moderate  of  unconstitutional  means  as  a 
healing  measure  for  the  settlement  of  what  was 
most  important,  to  bring  on  the  monarchy  rather 
than  to  let  the  civil  dissensions  result  in  a  monarchy. 
Accordingly  Bibulus,  who  was  a  friend  of  Cato, 
proposed  that  they  ought  to  elect  Pompeius  sole 
consul »  for  that  either  matters  would  be  put  into  a 
good  condition  by  his  settlement  of  them,  or  tliat 
the  State  would  be  enslaved  by  the  best  man  ih 
it.  Cato  rose  and  spoke  in  favour  of  the  pro-> 
posal,  which  nobody  could  have  expected,  and 
recommended  any  government  as  better  than  no 
government ;  and  he  added,  that  he  expected  that 
Pompeius  would  manage  present  af&irs  best,  and 
would  protect  the  State  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted. 

48.  Pompeius  being  thus  declared  consul  prayed 
Cato  to  come  to  him  to  the  suburbs :  and  on  his 
arrival  Pompeius  received  him  in  a  friendly  man* 
ner  with  salutations  and  pressing  of  hands,  and 
after  acknowledging  his  obligations  he  entreated 
Cato  to  be  his  adviser  and  his  assessor  in  the  con* 
sulship.  But  Cato  replied,  that  neither  had  he 
said  what  he  first  said,  out  of  evil  disposition 
towards  Pompeius,  nor  had  he  said,  what  he  last 
said,  in  order  to  win  his  &vour,  but  every  thing 
for  the .  interest  of  the  State ;  accordingly  he  ob- 
served that  he  would  give  Pompeius  his  advice 
when  he  was  privately  invited,  but  that  in  public, 
even  if  he  should  not  be  invited,  he  would  certainly 
say  what  he  thought.  And  he  did  as  he  said.  In 
the  first  place,  when  Pompeius  was  proposing  laws 
with  new  penalties  smd  severe  proceedings  against 
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tiiose  who  had  already  bribed  the  people,  Cato 
advised  him  not  to  care  about  the  past  but  to  attend 
to  the  future,  for  he  said,  it  was  not  easy  to 
determine  at  what  point  the  inquiry  into  past 
offences  should  stop,  and  if  penalties  be  imposed 
after  the  offences,  those  would  be  hardly  dealt  with 
who  were  punished  by  a  law,  which  they  were  not 
breaking  at  the  time  of  their  wrong-doing.  In  the 
next  place,  when  many  men  of  rank  were  under 
trial,  some  of  whom  were  friends  and  relations  of 
Fompeius,  Cato  observing  that  Fompeius  was 
giving  way  to  the  greater  part  of  them  and  yielding, 
rebuked  him  firmly  and  roused  him  up.  Though 
Fompeius  himself  had  caused  a  law  to  be  passed, 
which  did  not  allow  the  panegyrics  which  used  to 
be  pronounced  on  those  who  were  under  trial,  he 
wrote  a  panegyric  on  Munatius  Flancus  on  the 
occasion  of  his  trial  and  handed  it  in,  but  Cato  by 
stopping  his  ears  with  his  hands,  for  he  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  judices,  prevented  the  testimonial 
from  being  read.  Flancus  challenged  Cato  as  one 
of  the  judices  after  the  speeches,  but  nevertheless 
he  was  convicted.  And  altogether  Cato  was  a 
kind  of  thing  difficult  and  unmanageable  for  per- 
sons accused,  as  they  were  neither  willing  to  have 
him  to  be  a  judex,  nor  could  they  venture  to 
challenge  him.  For  not  a  few  were  convicted 
because  by  being  unwilling  to  have  Cato  for  one 
t)f  their  judices  they  were  considered  to  show 
that  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause  ;  and  their  revilers  even  charged  it  upon  some 
as  matter  of  great  reproach  that  they  would  not 
have  Cato  as  one  of  their  judices  when  he  was 
proposed. 

49.  Now  when  Caesar,  though  he  kept  close  to 
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ills  armies  in  Gaul  and  stuck  to  arms,  was  still 
employing  gifts  and  money  and  friends  to  secure 
his  power  in  the  city,  Cato's  admonitions  roused 
Pompeius  from  his  former  long  continued  state  of 
incredulity  and  he  began  to  be  afraid  of  the 
danger,  but  as  he  was  somewhat  hesitating  and 
spiritlessly  procrastinating  all  attempts  at  pre- 
vention, Cato  resolved  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship  with  the  view  of  either  forthwith 
wresting  Caesar's  arms  from  him  or  demonstra* 
ting  his  designs.  But  the  rival  candidates  were 
both  popular  men:  and  Sulpicius  had  already 
derived  much  advantage  from  Cato's  reputation  in 
theistate  and  his  influence*  He  therefore  seemed 
to  be  doing  what  was  neither  just  nor  grateful, 
but  yet  Cato  found  no  fault  with  him  ;  "  What  is 
it  strange,"  said  he,  '*  if  a  man  does  not  give  up 
to  another  the  thing  which  he  thinks  to  be  the 
greatest  of  goods  ?"  But  Cato  by  persuading  the 
Senate  to  pass  a  Consul  tum  that  those  who  were 
candidates  for  the  office,  should  canvass  the  people 
themselves,  and  should  not  solicit  through  any 
other  person,  not  even  by  such  person  going  about 
to  see  the  citizens  on  their  behalf,  still  more  irri* 
tated  the  citizens,  in  that  by  depriving  them  not 
only  of  the  opportunity  of  receiving  money,  but 
even  of  conferring  a  favour,  he  rendered  the  people 
at  once  poor  and  dishonoured.  In  addition  to  this, 
as  Cato  had  neither  any  persuasive  manners  in  can- 
vassing for  himself,  but  wished  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  his  life  in  his^  character,  rather  than  to 
add  to  it  that  of  the  consulship  by  shaking  hands 
with  the  electors,  and  as  he  would  not  allow  his 
friends  to  do  the  things  by  which  the  mass  are 
taken  and  gained  over,  he  lost  the  office. 
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50.  Though  the  matter  caused  not  only  to  those 
vrho  &iled,  but  to  their  fnends  and  kin  a  certain 
degree  of  shame  and  depression  and  sorrow  for 
many  days,  Cato  bore  what  had  happened  with  so 
little  concern,  that  after  anointing  himself  in  the 
Campus  he  exercised  at  ball,  and  again  after 
dinner,  according  to  his  wont,  he  went  down  into 
the  Forum  without  his  shoes  and  tunic,  and  walked 
about  with  his  intimates.  But  Cicero  blames  him, 
that  when  the  times  required  such  a  magistrate,  he 
used  no  exertion  nor  tried  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  people  by  friendly  intercourse  with  them,  but 
for  the  future  ceased  to  make  any  effort  and  gave 
up  the  contest,  though  he  was  again  a  candidate 
for  the  praetorship.  Cato  however  said,  that  he 
lost  the  praetorship  not  by  the  real  will  of  the 
majority,  but  because  they  were  forced  or  cor- 
rupted ;  whereas  in  the  voting  for  the  consulship,  in 
which  there  was  no  foul  play,  he  further  perceived 
that  he  had  displeased  the  people  by  his  manners, 
which  it  was  not  the  part  of  a  man  of  sense  to 
change  in  order  to  please  others,  nor,  if  he  still 
kept  to  the  like  manners,  to  subject  himself  to  the 
like  ti-eatment. 

51.  When  Caesar  had  attacked  warlike  nations 
and  had  conquered  them  with  great  hazard,  and 
when  it  was  the  opinion  that  he  had  fallen  upon  the 
Germans  even  after  a  truce  had  been  made,  and  had 
destroyed  three  hundred  thousand  of  them,  the  rest 
indeed  were  proposing  to  the  people  to  offer  sacri-* 
fices  for  the  victory,  but  Cato  urged  that  they 
should  give  up  Caesar  to  those  who  had  been 
wronged,  and  should  not  turn  the  guilt  upon  them- 
selves nor  aUow  it  to  fall  on  the  state.  *^  How- 
ever,''  said  he,  ^^  let  us  still  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
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that  they  do  not  turn  their  vengeance  for  the  mad- 
ness and  desperation  of  the  commander  upon  the 
soldiers,  and  that  they  spare  the  city."  Upon  this 
Caesar  wrote  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  Senate ;  and 
when  the  letter  had  been  read,  which  contained 
much  abuse  of  Cato  and  many  charges  against  him, 
Cato  got  up,  and  not  under  the  influence  of  pas- 
sion or  personal  animosity,  but  as  if  it  were  on 
good  consideration  and  due  preparation,  showed 
that  Jhe  charges  against  him  were  in  the  nature  of 
abuse  and  insult,  and  were  pure  trifling  and  mockery 
on  Caesar's  part.  Then  taking  hold  of  all  Caesar's 
measures  from  the  first,  and  unv^ling  all  his  plans, 
not  as  if  he  were  an'enemy,  but  a  fellow-conspirator 
and  participator,  he  proved  to  them  that  they  had 
no  reason  to  fear  the  sons  of  the  Britons  nor  yet 
the  Celts,  but  Caesar  himself,  if  they  were  prudent ; 
and  he  so  worked  on  and  excited  them  that  the 
friends  of  Caesar  repented  of  having  read  the 
letter  in  the  Senate  and  so  given  Cato  an  opp<»« 
tunity  of  making  a  fair  statement  and  true  charges^ 
Nothing  however  was  done,  but  it  was  merely 
said  that  it  would  be  well  for  a  successor  to  Caesar 
to  be  appointed.  But  when  Caesar's  friends  re* 
quired  that  Fompeius  also  should  lay  down  his 
arms  and  give  up  his  provinces,  or  that  Caesar 
should  not,  Cato  cried  out,  that  now  what  he  fore* 
told  them  bad  come  to  pass,  and  that  the  man  was 
having  recourse  to  force  and  was  openly  employing 
the  power  which  he  had  got  by  deceiving  and 
gulling  the  state ;  yet  Cato  could  do  nothing  o«t 
of  doors,  because  the  people  all  along  wished  Caesar 
to  have  the  chief  power,  and  he  found  the  Senate 
ready  to  assent  to  his  measures,  but  afraid  of  th« 
people. 
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52.  Bnt  when  Ariminum  was  captured,  and  news 
came  that  Caesar  with  hi3  aLrmj  was  advancing 
against  the  city,  then  indeed  all  men  turned  their 
eyes  on  Cato,  both  the  people  and  Pompeius,  as 
the  only  man  who  from  the  first  had  foreseen  and 
who  had  first  clearly  shown  the  designs  of  Caesar. 
Accordingly  Cato  said,  '^  Men,  if  any  among  you 
had  listened  to  what  I  had  ail  along  been  fore^ 
telling  and  advising,  you  would  neither  have  to 
fear  a  single  man  now,  nor  would  you  have  to  rest 
all  your  hopes  on  a  nngle  man."  Upon  Pompeius 
saying  that  Cato  had  indeed  spoken  more  like  a 
}HX>phet,  but  that  {le  had  acted  more  like  a  friend, 
Cato  advised  the  Senate  to  place  affiiirs  in  the  hands 
of  Pompeios  alone,  for  it  was  the  business  of  those 
who  caused  great  evils  to  put  an  end  to  them. 
Now  as  Pompeius  had  not  a  force  in  readiness,  and 
he  saw  that  the  troops  which  he  was  then  levying 
had  no  zseal,  he  left  Rome.  Cato  having  deter- 
mined to  follow  Pompeius  in  his  flight,  sent  his 
younger  son  into  the  country  of  the  Bruttii  to 
Munatius  for  safe  keeping,  but  the  elder  he  took 
with  him*  And  as  his  household  and  daughters 
required  some  one  to  look  afVer  them,  he  took 
again  Marcia,  who  was  now  a  widow  with  a  large 
estate,  for  HcnrtensiuB  at  his  death  had  made  her 
his  heir.  It  was  with  reference  to  this  that  Caesar 
vented  most  abuse  on  Cato,  and  charged  him  with 
covetousness  and  making  a  traffic  of  his  marriage ; 
for  why  should  he  give  up  his  wife,  said  Caesar,  if 
he  still  wanted  one,  or  why  should  he  take  her 
back,  if  he  did  not  want  one,  if  it  was  not  that 
from  the  first  the  woman  was  put  as  a  bait  in  the 
way  of  Hortensius,  and  Cato  gave  her  up  when  she 
was  young  that  he  might  have  her  back  when  she 
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was  rich.  Now,  in  reply  to  these  charges,  this 
from  Euripides  smffices : — 

First  then  what  can 't  be  said,  for  of  this  kind 
1  deem  Ihy  so  call'd  cowardice,  O  Hercules. 

For  to  accuse  Cato  of  filthy  lucre  is  like  upbraid- 
ing Hercules  with  cowardice.  But  whether  the 
matter  of  the  marriage  was  not  well  in  other  re- 
spects, is  a  thing  for  inquiry.  However  Cato  did 
espouse  Marcia  and  intrusting  to  her  his  £unily 
and  daughters  hurried  after  Fompeius. 

53.  From  that  day  it  is  said  that  Cato  never  cut 
the  hair  of  his  head  or  beard,  nor  put  on  a  chaplet, 
but  maintained  till  his  death  the  same  outward 
signs  of  sorrow  and  depression  of  spirits  and  grief 
over  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  just  the  same 
when  his  party  was  victorious  and  when  it  was 
vanquished.  At  that  time  having  got  by  lot 
Sicily  as  his  province,  he  crossed  over  to  Syracuse, 
and  on  hearing  that  Asinius  PoUio  liad  arrived 
from  the  enemy  with  a  large  force  at  Messene,  he 
sent  to  him  to  demand  the  reason  of  his  coming. 
But  Cato  in  turn  being  asked  for  the  reason  of  the 
change  in  af&irs,  and  having:  heard  that  Pompeius 
had  completely  deserted  Italy  and  was  encamped 
in  Dyrrachium,  he  said  that  there  was  great  per- 
plexity and  uncertainty  in  matters  appertaining  to 
the  gods.  Fompeius,  who  had  always  been  in- 
vincible while  he  was  doing  what  was  not  honest 
or  just,  now  when  he  wished  to  save  his  country 
and  fight  in  defence  of  liberty,  was  deserted  by  his 
good  fortune.  As  to  Asinius  he  said  that  he  was 
able  to  drive  him  out  of  Sicily,  but  as  another 
greater  force  was  coming  against  him,  he  did  not 
choose  to  ruin  the  island  by  a  war ;  and  after  ad« 
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vising  the  Syracusans  to  join  the  victorious  party 
and  to  take  care  of  themselves^^  he  sailed  away. 
When  he  came  to  Fompeius,  he  kept  steadily  to 
one  opinion,  to  prolong  the  war,  for  he  expected 
some  terms  of  reconciliation  and  did  not  wish  that 
the  state  should  be  worsted  in  a  battle  and  suffer 
from  itself  the  extreme  of  sufferings  by  having  its 
fate  determined  by  the  sword.  And  he  persuaded 
Pompeius  and  his  council  to  other  determinations 
akin  to  these,  neither  to  plunder  any  city  that  was 
subject  to  the  Bomans,  nor  to  put  to  death  any 
Roman  except  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  he 
gained  good  opinion  and  brought  over  many  to 
the  side  of  Pompeius  who  were  pleased  with  his 
moderation  and  mildness. 

54,  Being  sent  to  Asia  to  help  those  there  who 
were  collecting  vessels  and  an  army,  he  took  with 
him  his  sister  Servilia  and  her  young  child  by 
Lucullus.  For  Servilia,  who  was  now  a  widow, 
followed  Cato,  and  she  removed  much  of  the  evil 
report  about  her  licentious  conduct  by  voluntarily 
subjecting  herself  to  the  guardianship  of  Cato  and 
his  wanderings  and  mode  of  life.  But  Caesar 
did  not  spare  his  abuse  of  Cato  even  with  respect 
to  Servilia.  However  as  it  seems  the  generals  of 
Pompeius  did  not  want  the  assistance  of  Cato  at 
all;  and  after  persuading  the  Bhodians  to  join  the 
side  of  Pompeius  and  leaving  Servilia  and  the  child 
there,  he  returned  to  Pompeius,  who  had  already 
a  splendid  military  force  and  a  naval  power  with 
htm.  Here  indeed  Pompeius  appeared  most  clearly 
to  show  his  mind ;  for  at  first  he  intended  to  give 
to  Cato  the  command  of  the  ships,  and  the  fighting 
vessels  were  not  fewer  than  five  hundred,  and  the 
Liburnian  and  spy  ships  and  open  boats  were  very 
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numerous :  but  having  soon  perceived  or  it  having 
been  hinted  to  him  by  his  friends,  that  it  was  the 
one  chief  thing  in  all  the  policy  of  Cato  to  lib^ate 
his  country,  and  that  if  he  should  have  the  command 
of  so  great  a  force,  the  very  day  on  which  they 
should  defeat  Caesar,  Cato  would  require  Pompeius 
also  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  to  follow  the  laws, 
he  changed  his  mind,  though  he  had  already  spdien 
with  him,  and  he  appointed  Bibulus  commander  of 
the  ships.  Yet  he  found  not  Gate's  zeal  dulled  by 
this ;  for  it  is  told  that  when  Pompeius  was  ui^ng 
his  troops  to  a  battle  before  Dyrrachium  and 
bidding  each  of  the  commanders  say  something 
and  to  encourage  the  men,  the  soldiers  heard  them 
with  listlessness  and  silence ;  but  when  Cato  after 
the  rest  had  gone  through  all  the  topics  derived 
from  philosophy  that  were  suitable  to  the  occasion 
to  be  said,  about  liberty  and  virtue,  and  death  and 
good  fame  with  great  emotion  on  his  part,  and 
finally  addressed  himself  to  invoke  the  gods  as 
being  there  present  and  watching  over  the  struggle 
on  behalf  of  their  country,  there  was  so  loud  an 
acclamation  and  so  great  a  movement  in  the  whole 
army  thus  excited,  that  all  the  commanders  hastened 
to  the  contest  full  of  hopes.  The  soldiers  of 
Pompeius  routed  and  defeated  the  enemy,  but  the 
daemon  of  Caesar  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
victory  by  taking  advantage  of  the  caution  of 
Pompeius  and  his  want  of  confidence  in  his  success. 
Now  this  is  told  in  the  Life  of  Pompeius.  But 
while  all  were  rejoicing  and  magnifying  the  victory, 
Cato  wept  for  his  country  and  bewailed  the  love  of 
power  that  brought  destruction  and  misfortune 
with  it,  when  he  saw  that  many  brave  citizens  had 
fallen  by  the  hands  of  one  another, 
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55.  When  Pompeius  in  order  to  pursue  Caesar 
broke  up  his  eamp  to  march  into  Thessaly,  he  lefl 
at  Dyrraehium  a  great  quantity  of  arms  and  stores^ 
and  many  kinsmen  and  friends,  and  he  appointed 
Cato  commander  and  guardian  over  all  with  fifteen 
cohorts,  both  because  he  trusted  and  feared  the 
man.  For  if  he  were  defeated,  he  considered  that 
Cato  would  be  his  surest  support ;  but  that  if  he 
were  victorious,  Cato  would  not,  if  he  were  pre- 
sent, let  him  manage  matters  as  he  chose.  Many 
men  of  rank  also  were  left  behind  in  Dyrraehium 
with  Catp.  When  the  defeat  at  Pharsalus  took 
place,  Cato  resolved  that  if  Pompeius  were  dead, 
he  would  take  over  to  Italy  those  who  were  with 
him  and  himself  would  live  an  exile  as  far  from 
the  tyranny  as  possible;  but  if  Pompeius  were 
alive,  that  he  would  by  all  means  keep  together 
the  force  for  faim»  Accordingly  having  crossed  over 
to  Corcyra,  where  the  navy  was,  he  proposed  to 
give  up  the  command  to  Cicero,  who  was  a  con- 
sular, while  he  was  only  of  praetorian  rank ;  but 
when  Cicero  would  not  accept  the  command  and 
set  off  for  Italy,  Cato  observing  that  Pompeius 
through  his  stubborn  self-will  and  unreasonable 
temper  was  desirous  of  punishing  those  who  were 
sailing  away,  privately  admonished  and  pacified 
him,  by  which  Cato  manifestly  saved  Cicero  from 
death  and  secured  the  safety  of  the  rest. 

56.  Conjecturing  that  Pompeius  Magnus  would 
make  his  escape  to  Egypt  or  to  Libya,  and  being 
in  haste  to  join  him,  Cato  *with  all  whom  he  had 
about  him  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail  after. per- 
mitting all  those  to  go  away  or  stay  behind  who 
were  not  ready  to  accompany  him.  He  reached 
Libya,  and  coasting  along  he  fell  in  with  Sextusi 
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the  younger  son  of  Pompeius,  who  reported  to  him 
his  Other's  'death  in  Egypt.  Now  they  were  all 
much  troubled,  and  ho  one  after  the  death  of 
Pompeitis  would  obey  any  other  commander  while 
Cato  was  present.  Wherefore  Cato  out  of  respect 
to  those  who  were  with  him  and  because  he  had 
not  heart  to  desert  and  leave  in  difficulties  the 
brave  men  who  had  given  proof  of  their  fidelity, 
undertook  the  command  and  went  along  the  coast 
till  he  came  to  Gyrene ;  for  the  people  received  him 
though  a  few  days  before  th^  had  shut  out  La- 
bienus.  Upon  hearing  that  Scipio,  the  £ither-in- 
law  of  Pompeius,  had  been  well  received  by  king 
Juba,  and  that  Varus  Attlus,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Libya  by  Pompeius,  was  with 
them  with  a  force,  he  set  out  by  land  in  the  winter 
season,  having  got  together  a  number  of  asses  to 
carry  water,  and  driving  along  with  him  a  quantity 
of  cattle,  and  also  taking  chariots  and  the  people 
called  Psylli,  who  cure  the  bites  of  serpents  by 
sucking  out  the  poison  with  their  mouths,  and 
deaden  and  soothe  the  serpents  themselves  by 
charming  them  with  music.  Though  the  march 
was  seven  days  in  succession,  Cato  led  at  the  head 
of  his  men  without  using  horse  or  beast  of  burden. 
And  he  continued  to  sup  in  a  sitting  posture  from 
the  day  that  he  heard  of  the  defeat  at  Pharsalus, 
and  he  added  this  further  sign  of  his  sorrow,  never 
to  lie  down  except  when  he  was  sleeping.  Having 
spent  the  winter  in  Libya  he  led  forth  his  army ; 
and  the  men  were  near  ten  thousand. 

57.  Matters  were  in  bad  plight  between  Scipio 
and  Varus,  for  in  consequence  of  their  disagree- 
ment and  disunion  they  were  secretly  trying  to  win 
the  favour  of  Juba,  who  was  intolerable  for  the 
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arrogance  of  his  temper  and  his  haughtiness  by 
reason  of  his  wealth  and  power.  When  he  was 
going  to  have  his  first  interview  with  Cato,  Juba 
placed  his  seat  between  the  seats  of  Scipio  and 
Cato.  However  when  Cato  observed  it,  he  took 
up  his  seat  and  moved  it  to  the  other  side  so  as  to 
leave  Scipio  in  the  middle,  though  Scipio  was  his 
enemy  and  had  published  a  certain  writing  which 
contained  abuse  of  Cato.  This  indeed  people  make 
no  account  of;  but  they  blame  Cato  that  in  Sicily 
he  placed  Fhilostratus  in  the  middle,  as  he  was 
walking  about  with  him,  to  do  honour  to  philosophy. 
On  this  occasion  however  he  checked  Juba,  who 
had  all  but  made  Scipio  and  Varus  his  satraps,  and 
he  reconciled  them.  Though  all  invited  Cato  to 
the  command,  and  Scipio  and  Varus  were  the  first 
to  surrender  and  give  it  up  to  him,  he  said  that  he 
would  not  break  the  laws  in  defence  of  which  they 
were  fighting  against  him  w,ho  broke  them,  nor 
would  he  place  himself,  who  was  a  Propraetor,  be* 
fore  a  Proconsul  who  was  present.  For  Scipio 
had  been  appointed  Proconsul,  and  the  majority 
on  account  of  the  name  had  confidence  that  they 
should  be  successful,  if  a  Scipio  commanded  in 
Libya, 

58.  However  when  Scipio  immediately  after  re-* 
ceiving  the  command  wished  to  please  Juba  by 
putting  to  death  all  the  people  of  Utica  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  to  dig  down  the  city, 
because  it  £tvoured  Caesar,  Cato  would  not  endure 
this,  but  with  adjurations  and  loud  cries  in  the 
council  and  by  appealing  to  the  gods  he  with  diffi-» 
culty  rescued  the  people  from  their  cruelty ;  and 
partly  at  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Utica  and 
partly  at  the  instance  of  Scipio  he  undertook  to 
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keep  guard  in  the  city,  that  it  should  not  eitber 
involuntarily  or  voluntarily  join  Caesar.  For  the 
place  was  in  all  respects  advantageous,  and  de- 
fensible by  those  who  held  it ;  and  it  was  strength- 
ened still  more  by  Cato.  For  he  brought  abun- 
dance of  corn  into  the  city,  and  he  strengthened  the 
walls  by  raising  towers,  and  making  strong  ditches 
and  palisado-work  in  front  of  the  city.  To  the 
people  of  Utica  who  were  able  to  beu*  arms  he 
assigned  the  palisado-work  as  their  quarter,  and 
made  them  give  up  their  arms  to  him ;  but  he  kept 
the  rest  in  the  city  and  took  great  care  that  they 
should  not  be  wronged  and  should  sufier  no  harm 
from  the  Romans.  He  also  sent  out  a  great  quan- 
tity of  arms,  supplies  and  grain  to  those  in  camp, 
and  altogether  he  made  the  city  the  storehouse  for 
the  war.  But  the  advice  which  he  gave  Pompeius 
before,  and  gave  Scipio  then,  not  to  fight  with 
a  man  of  a  warlike  turn  and  great  ability,  but  to 
take  advantage  of  time  which  wastes  all  the  vigor 
wherein  the  strength  of  tyranny  lies,  Scipio 
through  self-will  despised  ;  and  on  one  occasion  he 
wrote  to  Cato  upbraiding  him  with  cowardice,  in 
that  he  was  not  content  to  sit  down  within  a  city 
and  walls,  but  would  not  even  let  others  boldly  use 
their  own  judgment  as  opportunity  offered.  To 
this  Cato  replied,  that  he  was  ready  to  take  the 
legionary  soldiers  and  horsemen  whom  he  had 
brought  into  Libya,  and  carry  them  over  to  Italy, 
and  so  make  Caesar  change  his  place  and  to  turn 
him  from  them  to  himself.  And  when  Scipio 
mocked  at  this  also,  it  was  clear  that  Oato  was 
much  annoyed  that  he  had  declined  the  command, 
for  he  saw  that  Scipio  would  neither  conduct  the 
war  well,  nor,  if  he  should  succeed  contrary  to  ex- 
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pectatiox),  would  he  behafe  with  moderation  to  tlie 
citizens  in  his  victory.  Accordingly  Cato  formed 
the  opinion  and  mentioned  it  to  some  of  his  friends, 
that  he  had  no  gc^xi  .hopes  of  the  war  on  account 
of  the  inexperience  and  confidence  of  the  com- 
manders, but  if  there  should  be  any  good  fortune, 
and  Caesar  should  be  worsted,  he  would  not  stay 
in  Borne,  and  would  fly  from  the  harshness  and 
cruelty  of  Scipio,  who  was  even  then  uttering 
dreadful  and  extravagant  threats  against  many. 
But  it  turned  out  worse  than  he  expected ;  and  late 
in  the  evening  there  arrived  a  messenger  from  the 
camp  who  had  been  three  days  on  the  road,  with 
the  news  that  a  great  battle  had  been  fought  at 
Thapsus  in  which  their  a£&irs  were  entirely  ruinexi, 
that  Caesar  was  in  possession  of  the  camps,  Scipio 
and  Juba  had  escaped  with  a  few  men,  and  the  rest 
of  the  army  was  destroyed. 

69.  Oh  the  arrival  of  this  intelligence,  the  city, 
as  was  natural-  on  the  receipt  of  such  news  by  » 
uight  and  in  time  of  war,  nearly  lost  its  reason 
and  hardly  contained  itself  within  the  walls ;  but 
Cato  coming  forward,  whenever  he  met  with  any 
one  running  about  and  calling  out,  laid  hold  of 
him  and  cheering  him  took  away  the  excessive 
fright  and  confusion  of  his  alarm,  by  saying  that 
matters  perchance  were  not  so  bad  as  they  had 
been  reported,  but  were  magnified  by  rumour ;  and 
so  he  stayed  the  tumult.  At  daybreak  he  made 
proclamation  that  the  three  hundred,  whom  he  had 
as  a  Senate,  and  these  were  Romans  and  were 
carrying-on  business  in  Libya  as  merchants  and 
money-lenders,  should  assemble  at  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  also  all  the  Roman  senators  who  were 
present  and  their  sons*     While  they  were  still  as- 
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sembling,  Caio  advanced  urithout  hurry  and  with 
a  tranquil  countenance,  as  if  nothing  new  bad  hap- 
pened, holding  a  book  in  his  hand  which  he  was 
reading ;  and  this  was  a  register  of  the  military 
engines,  arms,  com,  bows  and  legionary  soldiers. 
When  they  had  come  together,  beginning  with  the 
three  hundred  and  commending  at  some  length  the 
zeal  and  fidelity  which  they  had  displayed  in  aiding 
with  their  means  and  persons  and  advice,  he  ex- 
horted them  not  to  let  their  hopes  be  destroyed 
and  not  severally  to  provide  for  their  flight  or 
escape.  For,  he  said,  that  if  they  would  keep  to- 
gether, Caesar  would  despise  them  less  if  they 
made  resistance,  and  would  spare  them  more  if 
they  asked  his  mercy*  And  he  urged  them  to  de- 
liberate about  themselves,  and  that  he  would  not 
find  &ult  with  their  deciding  either  way,  and  if 
they  should  be  disposed  to  turn  to  the  fortunate 
side,  he  should  attribute  the  change  to  necessity ; 
but  if  they  preferred  to  oppose  the  danger  and  to 
undertake  the  hazard  in  defence  of  liberty,  he 
should  not  only  commend  them,  but  admire  their 
virtue,  and  make  himself  their  commander  and 
fellow  combatant,  till  they  had  tried  the  last  for- 
tune of  their  country,  which  was  not  Utica  or 
Adrumetum  only,  but  Rome,  that  had  often  by  her 
might  recovered  from  greater  falls.  And  they  bad 
many  grounds  for  safety  and  security ;  and  chief  of 
all  that  they  were  warring  against  a  man  who  was 
pulled  in  many  directions  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  for  Iberia  had  gone  over  to  Fompeius 
the  young,  and  Rome  herself  had  not  yet  altogether 
received  the  bit  for  want  of  being  used  to  it,  but 
was  impatient  of  suffering  and  ready  to  rise  up 
collected  upon  every  change,  and  danger  was  not 
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a  thing  to  fly  from,  but  they  should  take  as  a 
patteru  the  enemy,  who  was  not  sparing  of  his  life 
for  accomplishing  the  greatest  wrongs,  and  for 
whom  the  uncertainty  of  the  war  had  not  the 
same  result  as  for  them,  to  whom  it  would  bring 
the  happiest  life,  if  they  were  successful,  and  the 
most  glorious  death  if  they  failed.  However  he 
said  they  ought  to  deliberate  by  themselves,  and  he 
joined  them  in  praying  that  in  consideration  of 
their  former  virtue  and  zeal  what  they  resolved 
might  be  for  the  best, 

60.  When  Cato  had  spoken  to  this  effect,  soipe 
of  them  indeed  were  brought  to  confidence  by  his 
words ;  but  the  greater  part  seeing  his  fearlessness 
and  noble  and  generous  temper,  nearly  forgot  pre- 
sent circumstances,  and  considering  him  alone  as 
an  invincible  leader  and  superior  to  all  fortune, 
prayed  him  to  use  their  persons  and  property  and 
arms  as  he  judged  best,  for  they  said  it  was  better 
to  die  in  obedience  to  him  than  to  save  their  lives 
by  betraying  such  virtue.  On  a  certain  person 
observing  that  they  should  declare  freedom  to  the 
slaves,  and  most  of  them  assenting  4o  this,  Cato 
said  he  would  not  do  so,  for  it  was  not  lawful  nor 
yet  right ;  but  if  the  masters  were  ready  to  give  up 
their  slaves,  they  should  receive  those  who  were  of 
military  age.  Many  offers  were  made,  and  Cato, 
afler  telling  them  to  enrol  every  man  who  was  will- 
ing, retired.  Shortly  afler  there  came  to  him 
letters  from  Juba  and  Scipio ;  from  Juba,  who  was 
hid  in  a  mountain  with  a  few  men,  asking  him  what 
he  had  resolved  to  do  ;  and  that  if  Cato  left  Utica 
he  would  wait  for  him,  and  if  he  stood  a  siege  he 
would  come  to  aid  him  with  an  army ;  from  Scipio, 
who  W20  in  a  vessel  off  a  certain  point  not  far  from 
Utica,  and  waiting  with  the  same  views^ooQle 
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61.  Aocoidiogly  Cato  determined  to  detain  the 
letter-carriers  till  he  had  confirmed  the  resolution 
of  the  three  hmidred.  For  the  senators  were 
zealous,  and  immediately  manumitted  their  slaves, 
and  set  about  arming  them.  But  with  respect  to 
the  three  hundred,  inasmuch  as  they  were  men 
engaged  in  maritime  afiairs  and  money  lending,  and 
had  the  chief  part  of  their  substance  in  slaves,  the 
words  of  Cato  stood  no  long  time  in  them,  but 
oozed  out,  just  as  bodies  which  have  a  great  degree 
of  rarity  easily  receive  heat  and  again  part  with  it, 
being  cooled  when  the  fire  b  removed;  in  like 
manner  Cato,  while  they  saw  him,  Ruined  the 
flame  and  warmed  those  men ;  but  when  they  b^an 
to  reflect  by  themselves,  the  fear  of  Caesar  drove 
out  of  them  all  regard  to  Cato  and  to  honour. 
"  Who  are  we,"  said  they,  "  and  who  is  tlie  man 
whose  commands  we  are  refusing  to  ol>ey  ?  Is  not 
this  Caesar,  to  whom  the  whole  power  of  the 
Romans  has  been  transferred  ?  and  not  one  of  us  is 
a  Scipio,  nor  a  Pompeius,  nor  a  Cato.  But  at  a 
time  when  all  men  by  reason  of  fear  are  humbled 
in  mind  more  than  is  fitting,  at  such  a  time  shall 
we  fight  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  Romans,  and 
contend  in  Utica  against  a  man  before  whom  Cato 
with  Pompeius  Magnus  fled  and  gave  up  Italy ; 
and  shall  we  manumit  our  slaves  to  oppose  Caesar, 
we  who  have  only  as  much  freedom  as  he  shall 
choose  to  give  ?  No,  even  yet,  miserable  wretches, 
let  us  know  our  own  weakness,  and  deprecate  the 
conqueror,  and  send  persons  to  supplicate  him." 
This  was  what  the  most  moderate  among  the  three 
hundred  recommended;  but  the  majority  were 
forming  a  design  on  the  senatorial  class,  with  the 
hope  that,  if  they  seized  them,  they  wouU  pacify 
Caesar's  rage  against  themselves*  ^       I 
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62.  Though  Cato  suspected  the  change,  he  took 
no  notice  of  it.  However  he  wrote  to  Scipio  and 
Juba  to  tell  them  to  keep  away  from  Utica,  be- 
cause he  distrusted  the  three  hundred,  and  he  sent 
off  the  letter-carriers.  But  the  horsemen  who  had 
escaped  from  the  battle,  no  contemptible  number, 
riding  up  to  Utica,  sent  to  Cato  three  men,  who  did 
not  bring  the  same  message  from  all ;  for  one  party 
was  bent  on  going  to  Juba,  another  wished  to  join 
Cato,  and  a  third  was  afraid  of  entering  Utic&« 
Cato  on  hearing  this  ordered  Marcus  Eubrius  to 
observe  the  three  hundred  and  quietly  to  receive 
the  registrations  of  those  who  manumitted  their 
slaves  without  forcing  any  one ;  and  himself  taking 
the 'senatorial  men  went  out  of  Utica,  and  meeting 
with  the  commanders  of  the  cavalry  he  besought 
them  not  to  betray  so  many  Roman  senators,  nor  to 
choose  Juba  for  their  commander  in  place  of  Cato, 
but  to  secure  their  own  safety  and  that  of  the  rest 
by  coming  into  a  city  which  could  not  be  taken  by 
storm,  and  contained  both  corn  and  other  resources 
for  many  years.  The  senatorial  men  joined  in  this 
prayer  and  wept ;  and  the  commanders  conferred 
with  the  cavalry,  while  Cato  sat  down  on  a  mound 
with  the  senatorial  men  and  waited  for  the  answer. 
63.  In  the  meantime  Rubrius  came  in  a  passion, 
charging  the  three  hundred  with  great  disorder 
and  tumult,  inasmuch  as  they  were  falling  off  and 
disturbing  the  city.  On  which  the  rest,  altogether 
despairing,  fell  to  weeping  and  lamentation,  but 
Cato  attempted  to  cheer  them,  and  sent  to  the 
three  hundred  and  bad  them  wait.  But  the  re- 
presentatives on  the  part  of  the  horsemen  came 
with  no  reasonable  requisitions :  for  they  said 
that   tKey  neither  wanted   Juba    for   their  pay- 
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master,  nor  were  they  afraid  of  Caesar  if  they  had 
Cato  to  command  them,  but  it  was  a  dangerous 
thing  to  shut  themselves  up  with  the  citizens  of 
Utica,  who  were  Phoenicians  and  an  inconstant 
people ;  and  if  they  should  keep  quiet  now,  they 
would  set  upon  them  and  betray  them,  when  Caesar 
came.  If  then  any  man  wanted  their  aid  in  war 
and  their  presence,  he  must  eject  or  kill  all  the 
people  of  Utica,  and  then  invite  them  into  a  city 
free  from  enemies  and  barbarians*  Cato  con- 
sidered this  to  be  an  excessively  savage  and  bar* 
barous  proposal,  but  he  answered  mildly  and  said 
that  he  would  consult  with  the  three  hundred. 
When  he  had  returned  into  the  city  he  found  tlie 
men  no  longer  making  pretexts  or  evasions  out 
of  respect  to  him,  but  openly  complaining  that 
any  one  should  force  them  to  fight  with  Caesar 
when  they  were  neither  able  nor  willing.  Some 
even  whispered  with  respect  to  the  senatorial  men, 
that  they  ought  to  keep  them  in  the  city,  since 
Caesar  was  near.  Cato  let  this  pass  as  if  he  did  not 
hear  it,  and  indeed  he  was  somewhat  deaf;  but 
when  one  came  up  to  him  and  reported  that  the 
horsemen  were  going  away,  Cato  fearing  that  the 
three  hundred  might  do  something  desperate  to  the 
senatorial  men,  sot  up  with  his  Mends  and  set  out 
walking;  but  onserving  that  they  had  already 
advanced  some  distance,  he  seized  a  horse  and  rode 
to  them.  The  horsemen  were  glad  to  see  him  ap- 
proach, and  received  him  and  urged  him  to  save 
himself  with  them.  Then  it  is  said  that  Cato  even 
shed  tears,  beseeching  on  behalf  of  the  senatorial 
men  and  holding  forth  his  hands,  and  turning  back 
the  horses  of  some  and  laying  hold  of  their  arms, 
until  he  prevailed  on  them  to  abide  there  for  that 
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day  at  least,  and  secure  the  senatorial  men  in  their 
flight. 

64,  When  Cato  arrived  with  the  horsemen,  and 
had  posted  some  at  the  gates,  and  had  delivered 
the  citadel  to  others  to  watch,  the  three  hundred, 
who  were  afiraid  that  they  should  be  punished  for 
their  change,  sent  to  Cato  and  prayed  him  by  all 
means  to  come  to  them.  But  the  senatorial  men 
crowding  round  him  would  not  let  him  go,  and 
they  declared  that  they  would  not  give  up  their 
guardian  and  saviour  to  fbithless  men  and  traitors. 
For  a  most  lively  perception,  as  it  appears,  and 
affection  and  admiration  of  Cato's  virtue,  had  been 
implanted  in  all  alike  who  were  in  Utica,  inas- 
much as  nothing  spurious  or  deceitful  was  mingled 
with  what  he  did.  And  as  the  man  had  long  re- 
solved to  kill  himself,  he  laboured  with  prodigious 
toil,  and  had  care  and  pain  on  behalf  of  others,  in 
order  that  after  placing  all  in  safety  he  might  be 
released  from  life.  For  his  resolution  to  die  was 
no  secret,  though  he  said  nothing.  Accordingly 
he  complied  with  the  wish  of  the  three  hundred 
after  comforting  the  senatorial  men,  and  he  went 
alone  to  the  three  hundred,  who  thanked  him,  and 
prayed  him  to  employ  them  and  trust  them  in 
everything  else,  and  if  they  are  not  Catos,  and  not 
capable  of  the  lofly  mind  of  Cato,  he  should  have 
ptty  on  their  weakness;  and  as  they  had  deter- 
mined to  supplicate  Caesar  and  to  send  to  him,  on 
Cato's  behalf  chiefly  and  for  him  first  of  all  they 
would  prefer  their  prayer ;  and  if  they  could  not 
prevail  on  Caesar,  neither  would  they  receive  the 
grace  if  it  were  offered  to  themselves,  but  so  long 
as  they  breathed  would  fight  for  him.  In  reply  to 
this  Cato  commended  their  good  intentions,  but 
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said  that  they  ought  for  their  own  safety's  sake  to 
send  quickly,  and  not  to  offer  any  petition  on  his 
behalf,  for  entreaty  belonged  to  the  vanquished,  and 
deprecation  of  vengeance  to  those  who  were  wrong- 
doers ;  that  he  had  not  only  been  unvanquished  idl 
through  life,  but  that  he  was  victorious  as  &r  as 
he  chose  to  be,  and  had  the  superiority  over  Caesar 
in  things  honourable  and  just,  and  that  Caesar  was 
the  party  who  was  captured  and  conquered ;  for 
what  he  used  to  deny  that  he  was  doing  against  his 
country  long  ago,  he  was  now  convicted  of  and 
detected  therein. 

66.  Having  thus  spoken  to  the  three  hundred  he 
went  away,  and  hearing  that  Caesar  at  the  head  of 
all  his  armywas  already  on  his  march,  '^  Ha  !*'  said 
he,  '^  he  considers  that  he  has  to  deal  with  men ;"  and 
turning  4o  the  senators  he  urged  them  not  to  delay, 
but  to  make  their  escape  while  the  horsemen  were 
still  staying  there.  He  also  closed  the  gates,  except 
one  that  1^  to  the  sea,  where  he  assigned  vessels  to 
those  under  his  command  and  preserved  order 
by  stopping  wrong-doing  and  settling  disturbances, 
and  supplying  with  stores  those  who  were  ill  pro- 
vided. And  when  Marcus  Octavius  with  two 
legions  had  encamped  near,  and  had  sent  a  message 
to  Cato,  in  which  he  called  on  Cato  to  come  to 
some  terms  with  him  about  the  command,  Cato 
gave  him  no  answer,  but  he  said  to  his  friends, 
'^  Do  we  wonder  why  our  affiiirs  are  ruined,  when 
we  see  that  love  of  power  abides  among  us  even 
when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  ruin  ?''  In  the  mean 
time  hearing  that  'the  horsemen,  as  they  were 
leaving  the  city,  were  pillaging  and  plunderuig 
the  people  of  Utica,  as  if  their  property  was  booty, 
Cato  hurried  to  them  as  &st  as  he  could  run,  and 
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took  the  plunder  from  the  first  that  he  met  with, 
and  the  rest  made  haste  to  throw  it  away  or  set  it 
down  on  the  ground,  and  all  of  them  for  very 
shame  retired  in  silence  and  wjith  downcast  looks. 
Clato  having  called  together  the  people  of  Utica  in 
the  city,  entreated  them  not  to  irritate  Caesar 
against  the  three  hundred,  but  to  unite  altogether 
to  secure  their  safety.  Then  again  betaking  him* 
self  to  the  sea  he  inspected  the  persons  who  were 
embarking,  and  all  his  friends  and  acquaintance 
whom  he  could  persuade  to  go  away,  he  embraced 
and  accompanied  to  the  shore.  But  he  did  not 
recommend  his  son  to  take  shipping,  nor  did  he 
think  it  his  duty  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose  of 
sticking  to  his  father.  There  was  one  Statyllius, 
in  years  a  young  man,  but  one  who  aimed  at  bein? 
resolute  in  character  and  an  imitator  of  fhe  indi£ 
ference  of  Cato.  This  man  Cato  entreated  to 
embark,  for  he  was  notoriously  a  hater  of  Caesar ; 
and  when  he  would  not  go,  Cato  looking  on  Apol* 
lonides  the  Stoic  and  Demetrius  the  Peripatetic 
said — *^  It  is  your  business  to  soflen  this  stubborn 
man  and  to  fashion  him  to  his  own  interests.*'  But 
Cato  himself  was  busied  all  the  night  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  following  day  in  assisting  the 
rest  in  making  their  escape  and  helping  those  who 
wanted  his  aid. 

66.  When  Lucius  Caesar,  who  was  a  kinsman 
of  Caesar,  and  about  to  go  to  him  as  ambassador 
on  behalf  of  the  three  hundred,  urged  Cato  to  help 
him  in  devising  some  plausible  speech  which  he 
should  employ  on  behalf  of  the  three  hundred,  *<  for 
on  thy  behalf,'*  he  continued,  "  it  is  becoming  for 
me  to  touch  the  hands  and  to  fall  down  at  the 
knees  of  Caesar,"  Cato  would  not  allow  him  to  do 
this,  and  said,  <<  For  my  part^  if  I  wished  to  sav^ 
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my  life  by  Caesar's  favour,  I  ought  to'go  to  him 
myself.  But  1 4o  not  choose  to  thank  a  tyrant  for 
his  illegal  aots ;  and  he  acts  illegally  in  sparing  as 
master  those  whom  he  has  no  right  to  lord  it  over. 
However,  if  you  please,  let  us  consider  how  yon 
shall  get  pardon  for  the  three  hundred."  Afier 
talking  with  Lucius  on  this  matter  he  presented 
his  son  and  his  friends  to  him  as  he  was  departing, 
and  after  accompanying  him  some  distance  qimI 
taking  leave  of  him  he  returned  hcnne,  and  then 
calling  together  his  son  and  his  Irienda  he  spoke  on 
many  subjects,  among  which  he  forbade  his  son  to 
meddle  in  political  matters,  for,  he  said,  eircum* 
stances  no  longer  allowed  him  to  act  as  befitted  a 
Cato,  and  to  act  otherwise  was  base.  At  evening 
he  went  to  the  bath.  While  be  was  bathing,  he 
remembered  Statyllius,  and  calling  out  aloud  be 
said,  ^'  Apollonides,  have  you  sent  Statyllius  away, 
and  brought  him  down  from  his  stubborn  temper, 
and  hajs  the  man  gone  without  even  taking  leave  of 
iis?"  "By  no  means,"  replied  ApoHonid^ 
"  though  we  said  much  to  him,  but  he  is  lofty  and 
immoveable  and  says  he  will  stay  and  do  whatever 
you  do,"  On  this  they  say  that  Cato  smiled  and 
replted,  "  Well,  this  will  soon  be  shown." 

67.  After  taking  the  bath  he  supped  in  much 
company,  still  sitting  as  his  fiishion  had  been  since 
the  battle,  for  he  never  reclined  excqpt  when  he 
was  sleeping ;  and  there  were  at  supper  with  him 
all  his  friendis  and  the  magistrates  of  Utica.  After 
supper  the  drinking  went  on  with  much  gaiety  and 
enjoyment,  one  {^Uosophical  subject  after  another 
taking  its  turn,  till  at  last  the  inquiry  came  round 
to  the  so-called  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  that  the 
^Hxl  man  alone  is  free,  and  that  all  the  bad  aie 
es.     Hereupon  the  Peripatetic   making  ob* 
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jections,  as  one  might  expect,  Cato  broke  in  with 
great  vehemence,  and  with  a  loud  tone  and  Jiarsh 
voice  maintained  his  discourse  at  great  length,  and 
displayed  wonderful  energy,  so  that  no  one  failed 
to  observe  that  he  had  resolved  to  end  his  life  and 
relieve  himself  from  present  troubles.  Wherefore 
as  there  was  silence  and  depresdon  of  spirits  among 
all  the  company,  after  he  had  done  speaking,  with 
the  view  of  cheering  them  up  and  diverting  their 
suspicions,  Cato  again  began  to  put  questions  and 
to  express  anxiety  about  the  state  of  affiurs,  and 
his  fears  for  those  who  had  sailed  away,  and  also 
for  those  who  were  going  through  a  waterless  and 
barbarian  desert 

68.  At  the  end  of  the  entertainment  he  took  his 
usual  walk  with  his  friends  after  supper,  and  after 
giving  the  officers  of  the  watch  the  proper  orders, 
he  retired  to  his  chamber,  but  he  ^rst  embraused 
his  son  and  his  friends  with  more  than  his  usual 
expression  of  kindness,  which  again  made  them 
suspect  what  was  going  to  happen.  On  entering 
his  chamber  and  lying  down  he  took  Plato's  dia- 
logue on  the  Soul,  and  when  he  had  gone  through 
the  greater  part  of  it,  he  looked  up  over  his  head, 
and  not  seeing  his  sword  hanging  there,  for  his  son 
had  caused  it  to  be  taken  away  while  he  was  at 
•supper,  he  called  a  slave  and  asked  who  had  taken 
his  sword.  The  slave  made  no  answer  and  Cato 
was  again  at  the  book,  but  after  a  short  interval, 
as  if  he  were  in  no  haste  or  hurry,  and  was  merely 
looking  for  his  sword,  he  bade  the  slave  bring  it. 
As  there  was  some  delay  and  nobody  brought  it, 
afler  having  read  the  dialogue  through  he  again 
palled  his  slaves  one  by  one,  and  raising  his  voice 
demanded  his  sword ;  and  striking  the  mouth  of 
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one  of  them  with  his  fist  he  braised  his  hand,  being 
in  a  great  passion  and  calling  out  aloud  that  he 
was  surrendered  defenceless  to  the  enemy  by  his 
son  and  his  slaves,  till  at  last  his  son  ran  in  weep- 
ing with  his  friends,  and  embracing  him  fell  to 
lamentations  and  entreaties.  But  Cato  rising  up 
looked  sternly  and  said,  ^'  When  and  where  have  I 
been  proved,  and  without  knowing  it,  to  have  lost 
my  reason,  that  no  one  instructs  me  or  teaches  me 
in  the  matters  wherein  I  am  judged  to  have  deter- 
mined Ul,  but  I  am  hindered  from  using  my  own 
reasonings  and  am  deprived  of  my  weapons  ?  Why 
don't  you  put  your  Either  in  chains  also,  generous 
son,  and  his  hands  behind  his  back,  till  Caesar 
shall  come  and  find  me  unable  even  to  defend  my- 
self? For  I  need  not  a  sword  to  kill  myself,  when 
it  is  in  my  power  to  die  by  holding  my  breath  for 
a  short  time  and  giving  my  head  a  single  blow 
against  the  walL" 

69.  As  he  said  this  the  youth  went  out  weeping 
and  all  the  rest,  except  Demetrius  and  Apollonides, 
to  whom  when  they  were  left  by  themselves  Cato 
began  to  speak  in  milder  terms,  and  said,  ^^  I  sup- 
pose you  too  have  resolved  by  force  to  keep  alive 
a  man  of  my  age  and  to  sit  here  in  silence  and  to 
watch  him,  or  are  you  come  to  prove  that  it  is 
neither  a  shocking  nor  a  shameful  thing  for  Cato, 
when  he  has  no  other  way  to  save  his  life,  to  wait 
for  mercy  from  his  enemy  ?  Why  then  do  you  not 
speak  and  convince  me  of  this  and  teach  me  a  new 
doctrine,  that  we  may  cast  away  those  former  opi- 
nions and  reasons  in  which  we  lived  together,  and 
being  made  wiser  through  Caesar  owe  him  the 
greater  thanks  for  it?  And  yet  for  my  part  I 
have  come  to  no  resolve  about  myself,  but  itk 
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necessary  that  when  I  have  resolved  I  have  power 
to  do  what  I  have  determined.  And  I  will  deli- 
berate in  a  manner  together  with  you,  deliberating 
with  the  reasons  which  even  you  in  your  philo- 
sophy follow.  Go  away  then  in  good  heart  and 
tell  my  son  not  to  force  his  Either  when  he  cannot 
persuade  him." 

70.  Upon  this  Demetrius  and  Apollonides  with- 
out making  any  reply  retired  weeping.  The  sword 
was  sent  in  by  &  child,  and  when  Cato  received  it 
he  drew  it  and  looked  at  it.  Seeing  that  the  point 
was  entire  and  the  edee  preserved,  he  said,  "  Now 
I  am  my  own  master,  and  laying  the  sword  down, 
he  began  reading  the  book  again  and  he  is  said  to 
have  read  it  through  twice.  He  then  fell  into  so 
sound  a  sleep  that  those  who  were  outside  the 
chamber  were  aware  of  it,  and  about  midnight 
he  called  his  freedmen  Cleanthes  the  physician 
and  Butas  whom  he  employed  chief  of  all  in  public 
matters.  He  sent  Butas  to  the  sea  to  examine  if 
all  had  set  sail  and  to  report  to  him,  and  he  pre- 
sented his  hand  to  the  physician  to  tie  it  up  as  it 
was  inflamed  from  the  blow  which  he  gave  the 
slave.  And  this  made  them  all  more  cheerful,  for 
they  thought  that  Cato  was  inclined  to  live.  In  a 
little  time  Butas  came  and  reported  that  all  had 
set  sail  except  Crassus,  who  was  detained  by  some 
business,  and  that  even  he  was  now  all  but  on 
board,  and  that  a  violent  storm  and  wind  prevailed 
at  sea.  Cato  hearing  this  groaned  for  pity  of  those 
who  were  at  sea  and  he  sent  Butas  again  to  the 
sea,  to  learn  if  any  one  were  driven  back  and  wanted 
any  necessaries,  and  to  let  him  know.  And  now 
the  birds  were  beginning  to  sing,  and  he  sunk 
asleep  again  for.  a  while.     When  Butas  had  re- 
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turned  and  reported  that  all  was  quiet  about  the 
ports,  Cato  bidding  him  close  the  door,  threw  him- 
self on  the  bed  as  if  he  were  going  to  sleep  for  the 
rest  of  the  ni^t.  When  Butas  hiad  gone  out,  he 
drew  the  sword  and  thrust  it  beneath  his  chest,  but 
as  he  used  his  hand  with  less  effect  owing  to  the 
inflammation,  he  did  not  immediately  despatch 
himself,  and  having  some  difficulty  in  dying  he  &11 
from  the  bed  and  made  a  ndse  by  overturning  a 
little  abacus  of  the  geometrical  kind  that  stood  by, 
which  his  attendants  perceiving  called  out  and  his 
son  and  his  friends  immediately  ran  in.  Seeing 
him  smeared  with  blood  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  bowels  protruding,  though  he  was  still  alive 
and  his  eyes  were  open,  they  were  all  dreod^ly 
alarmed,  and  the  physician  going  up  to  him  at- 
tempted to  replace  his.  bowels,  which  remamed 
uninjured,  and  to  sew  up  the  wound.  But  when 
Cato  recovered  and  saw  this,  he  pushed  the  phy« 
sician  away,  and  tearing  the  bowels  with  his  hands 
and  at  the  same  time  rending  the  wound  he  died. 

71.  In  a  space  of  time  which  one  would  not 
have  thought  enough  for  all  in  the  house  to  have 
heard  of  the  event,  there  were  present  at  the  door 
the  three  hundred  and  soon  after  the  people  of 
Utica  were  assembled,  with  one  voice  calling  Cato 
benefactor  and  saviour  and  the  only  free  man,  the 
only  unvanquished.  And  this  they  did  though  it 
was  told  that  Caesar  was  advancing ;  but  neither 
fear  nor  subserviency  towards  the  conqueror  nor 
their  mutual  differences  and  quarrels  dulled  them 
towards  doing  honour  to  Cato.  They  decorated  the 
body  in  splendid  style  and  made  a  pompous  pro- 
cession and  intened  him  near  the  sea,  where  a 
statue  of  him  now  stands  with  a  sword  in  his  hand, 
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and  then  they  began  to  think  how  they  should  save 
theindelves  sind  their  city. 

72.  Caesar  iieaxidg  frbfn  thos6  wh6  came  to  him 
that  Oato  was  staying  ih  Utica  and  not  flying 
away,  and  that  he  was  sending  off  the  rest,  while 
himself  and  his  companions  and  his  sbb  Were  fear- 
lessly going  about,  thought  it  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  intentions  of  the  man,  but  as  he  made  most  ac- 
count (jf  him  he  advanced  with  his  force  by  quick 
marches.  Wh^h  he  hesird  of  liis  death,  it  is  re- 
ported that  he  said  this,  "  Cato,  I  grtidge  thee  thy 
death,  for  thou  hast  grudged  me  thy  safety."  For 
in  &ct  if  Cato  had  submitted  to  receive  his  life 
ftom  Caesar,  he  would  nbt  have  been  considered 
to  hare  lowered  his  own  &me  so  much  as  to  have 
added  to  the  splendbur  of  Caesax^s.  What  would 
hare  been  done  is  unceitain,  but  with  res{)ect  tti 
Caesar  the  milder  measures  are  more  probable. 

76.  When  Cato  died  he  Was  fifty  years  of  age 
save  two.  His  son  received  no  harm  from  Caesar, 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  pleasure  and 
not  free  from  blame  with  regard  to  women.  In 
Cappadocia  he  had  as  his  host  Marphadates,  one  of 
the  royal  fiimily,  who  possessed  a  handsome  wife, 
and  as  Cato  stayed  longer  with  them  than  was  de- 
cent, he  was  satirized  in  such  terms  as  these : 

••  To-morrow  Cato  goes  away,  to-morrow  thirty  days." 
And: 

''  Pordns  and  Marphadates,  friends  are  two^  bnt  Psyche 
•     one." 

For  the  wife  of  Marphadates  was  named  Psyche 
(Soul).     And  again: 

*<  Of  noble  blood  and  splendid  fiune,  Cato  has  a  royal 
Soul." 
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But  he  blotted  out  and  destroyed  all  such  ill  report 
by  vhis  death ;  for  while  fighting  at  Philippi  against 
Caesar  and  Antonius  in  defence  of  liberty,  and  the 
line  was  giving  way,  not  deigning  either  to  fly 
or  to  secrete  himself,  but  challenging  the  enemy 
and  showing  himself  in  front  of  them  and  cheer- 
ing on  those  who  kept  the  ground  with  him  he 
fell  after  exhibiting  to  his  adversaries  prodigies 
of  valour.  And  still  more,  the  daughter  of  &,to 
being  inferior  neither  in  virtue  nor  courage  (£>r 
she  was  the  wife  of  Brutus  who  killed  Caesar)  was 
both  privy  to  the  conspiracy  and  parted  with  life 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  her  noble  birth  and  merit, 
as  is  told  in  the  Life  of  Brutus.  Statyllius  who 
said  that  he  would  follow  Cato's  example,  was  pre- 
vented indeed  at  the  time  by  the  philosophen, 
though  he  wished  to  kill  himself,  but  afterwards 
he  showed  himself  most  fiuthful  to  Brutus  and 
most  serviceable  at  Philippi,  and  there  he  died. 
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1.  They  say  that  Cicero's  mother  Helvia  was  of 
good  £unily  and  conversatioD,  but  as  to  his  &ther 
the  accounts  are  in  opposite  extremes.  For  some  say 
that  the  man  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  fuller's 
workshop  ;  but  others  carry  back  his  pedigree  to 
TuIIus  Attius,  who  reigned  with  distinction  among 
the  Yolsci  and  fought  against  the  Romans  with  no 
small  vigour.  However  the  first  of  the  &mily 
who  got  the  cognomen  of  Cicero  must  have  been  a 
man  of  note,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  his 
descendants  did  not  reject  the  name,  but  were  well 
pleased  with  it,  though  it  was  matter  of  jeering  to 
many  :  for  the  Latins  call  a  vetch  Cicer,  and  the 
first  Cicero  had  at  the  end  of  his  nose  a  cleft  or  split, 
slightly  marked  as  we  may  suppose,  like  the  cleft 
in  a  vetch,  whence  he  got  the  cognomen.  Indeed 
Cicero  himself,  the  subject  of  this  Life,  on  his 
friends  advising  him  when  be  was  first  a  candidate 
for  office  and  b^an  to  engage  in  public  life,  to  get 
rid  of  the  name  and  take  another,  is  reported  to 
have  boldly  replied  that  he  would  strive  to  make 
the  name  of  Cicero  more  glorious  than  that  of 
Scaurus  and  Catulus.  While  he  was  quaestor  in 
Sicily  and  causing  a  silver  offering  to  the  gods  to 
be  nmde,  he  had  inscribed  on  it  his  first  two  names, 
Marcus  and  Tullius,  but  in  place  of  the  third  he 
jocosely  ordered  the  artist  to  cut  the  figure  of  a 
vetch  by  the  side  of  the  characters.  This  then  is 
what  is  recorded  about  the  name.      Google 
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2.  They  say  that  Cicero's  mother  gave  birth  to  him 
after  a  painless  and  easy  labour  on  the  third  day  of 
the  new  calends,  on  which  the  magistrates  now  offer 
up  prayers  and  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor. 
It  is  said  that  a  vision  appeared  to  his  nurse  and 
foretold  her  that  she  was  nurturing  a  great  bless- 
ing for  all  Romans.  Such  things  as  these  are 
generally  considered  to  be  mere  dreams  and  idle 
talk)  but  in  his  case  Cicero  soon  showed  that  it 
was  a  real  pirophecy  when  he  was  of  age  to  be 
taught,  for  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  natural 
talent  and  got  a  name  and  reputation  among  the 
boys,  so  that  their  Others  used  to  visit  the  scho<^ 
out  of  desire  to  see  Cicero  and  to  inquire  of  his 
famed  quickness  and  capacity  for  learning ;  but  the 
ill  educated  part  were  angry  with  their  sons  when 
they  saw  them  givii^  Cicero  a  place  in  the  midst 
of  them  in  the  public  roads  by  way  of  honour. 
Cicero  Who  had  a  talent,  such  as  Plato  requires  in 
a  nature  that  loves  learning  and  loves  wisdom,  far 
embracing  all  knowledge  and  undervaluing  no  kind 
of  learning  and  discipline,  happened  to  show  a 
strong  inclination  to  poetry :  and  indeed  a  small 
poem  of  his  is  still  preserved^  which  was  written 
when  he  was  a  boy  :  it  is  entitled  Pontius  Glaucus 
and  is  in  tetramet^  verse^  In  the  course  of  time 
he  applied  himself  to  the  Muse  of  such  arts  with 
still  more  versatilityi  and  got  the  reputation  of 
being  not  only  the  first  orator,  but  also  the  best 
poet  among  the  Bomans.  Now  his  oratorical  repo- 
tHtion  continues  to  the  present  day,  though  there 
has  been  no  small  innovation  in  matters  that  con- 
cern  eloquence  ;  but  as  to  his  poetical  reputation, 
owing  to  many  poets  of  genius  who  have  come  after 
him,  its  &te  has  been  to  die  away  altogether  unknown 
♦'>  fame  and  unhpnoured.  rooaif> 
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3.  After  beiag  released  from  his  youthful  studies, 
he  heard  PhUo  of  the  Academj,  whom  of  all  the 
scholars  of  GUtomachus  the  Romans  admired  most 
for  his  eloquence  aod  loved  most  for  his  mannors^ 
At  the  same  time  by  his  intimacy  with  the  Mucii 
who  were  statesmen  and  leaders  in  the  Senate  he 
was  aided  in  getting  some  knowledge  of  the  law  ^ 
and  for  a  time  also  he  served  in  the  army  uudei^ 
Sull^  in  the  Marsie  war.  But  seeing  that  matten^ 
were  coming  to  a  civil  war  and  from  a  civil  war  to  ai^ 
pure  monarchy,  betaking  himself  to  a  life  of  quieti 
and  contemplation  he  kept  company  with  learned 
i&reeks  and  applied  himself  to  the  sciences,  until 
Sulla  had  got  the  mastery  and  the  state  seemed  to 
have  received  a  kind  of  settlement  During  this 
time  Chrysogonus,  a  freedman  of  Sulla,  having 
}aid  an  information  about  a  man's  property  as  being 
one  of  those  who  were  put  to  death  during  the  pro-' 
scriptions,  bought  it  for  two  thousand  drachmae^ 
Boscius  the  son  and  heir  of  the  dead  man  com- 
plained of  this  and  showed  that  the  property  wa» 
of  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  fiffy  talents,  on 
which  Sulla  being  convicted  was  angry  and  with  the)- 
assistance  of  Chrysogonus  instituted  a  prosecutioa. 
against  Boscius  for  parricide.  No  one  gave  Roe- 
elus  help,  but  all  wore  deterred  through  fear  of  the 
severity  of  Sulla,  on  which  the  young  man  in  his 
desolate  condition  had  recourse  to  Cicero,  who  was 
also  importuned  by  his  friends,  who  urged  that  he 
would  never  again  have  a  more  splendid  opportu- 
ipity  of  gaining  a  reputation  rior  a  more  honourable. 
Accordingly  Cicero  undertook  the  defence  and 
gained  credit  by  his  success,  but  being  afraid  of 
Sulla  he  went  into  Greece,  giving  out  that  his 
bodily  health  required  c^re.    And  indeed  he  was 
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lean  and  had  little  flesh^and  owing  to  weakness  of 
stomach  he  took  little  food  and  that  of  a  light  kind 
late  in  the  day ;  his  voice  was  full  and  good,  but 
'hard  and  unmanageable, and  owing  to  the  vehemence 
and  passion  of  his  language  being  oontinuallj  car- 
ried through  the  higher  notes  it  gave  him  alarm 
about  his  health. 

4.  On  his  arrival  at  Athens  he  became  a  hearer 
of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  being  pleased  with  the 
easy  flow  of  his  speech  and  his  graceful  manner,  but 
he  did  not  like  his  doctrinal  innovations.  For 
Antiochus  was  now  seceding  from  what  is  called 
the  New  Academy  and  deserting  the  sect  of  Car- 
neades,  whether  it  was  that  he  was  influenced  by 
the  evidence  and  by  the  senses,  or  as  some  say, 
through  rivalry  and  differences  with  the  followers 
of  Clitomachus  and  the  partisans  of  Philo,  he  was 
changing  to  be  a  cultivator  of  the  Stoic  principle  in 
most  things.  But  Cicero  liked  the  other  doctrines 
better  and  attached  himself  to  them  in  preference, 
intending  if  .he  should  altogether  be  excluded  from 
public  affairs,  to  remove  himself  to  Athens  frcMii  the 
Forum  and  public  life  and  live  there  in  tranquillity 
with  philosophy.  But  when  news  came  that  Sulla 
was  dead,  and  his  body  being  strengthened  by 
discipline  was  attaining  a  vigorous  habit,  and  his 
voice  being  now  brought  under  management  had 
become  pleasant  to  the  ear  and  powerful,  and  was 
suitably  adapted  to  his  habit  of  body,  and  his 
friends  from  Rome  were  sending  him  many  letters 
and  exhortations,  and  Antiochus  strongly  urged 
l^m  to  engage  in  public  affiurs,  he  began  anew  to 
fashion  his  oratorical  power,  as  if  it  were  an  instru- 
ment, and  to  rouse  afresh  his  political  capacity,  by 
exercising  himself  in  the  proper  discipline  and  at- 
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tending  the  rhetoricians  of  repute.  Accordingly 
he  sailed  to  Asia  and  Rhodes;  and  among  the 
Asiatic  orators  he  attended  the  instruction  of 
Xenocles  of  Adramy  ttium  and  Dionysius  of  Mag* 
nesia  and  Menippus  of  Caria ;  and  in  Rhodes,  the 
rhetorician  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Molo,  and  the 
philosopher  Posidonius.  It  is  said  that  Apollonius 
who  did  not  understand  the  Latin  language,  re* 
quested  Cicero  to  perform  his  exercises  in  Greek ; 
and  that  Cicero  readily  complied,  thinking  that  his 
faults  would  thus  be  better  corrected.  When  he 
had  finished  his  exercise,  all  the  rest  were  amazed 
and  vied  with  one  another  in  their  praises,*^  but 
Apollonius,  while  he  was  listening  to  Cicero,  showed 
no  approbation,  and  when  Cicero  had  finished  he 
sat  for  a  long  time  wrapped  in  thought ;  and  as 
Cicero  show^  his  dissatis&ction,  he  said,  *'  You 
indeed,  Cicero,  I  commend  and  admire,  but  I  pity 
the  fortune  of  Greece,  seeing  that  the  only  ex- 
cellent things  which  were  left  to  us,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  -Romans  by  you,  learning  and 
eloquence.'* 

5.  Now  Cicero  full  of  hopes  in  his  course  to  a 
political  career  had  his  ardour  dulled  by  an  ora- 
cular answer.  For  on  consulting  the  god  at  Del* 
phi,  how  he  might  get  most  fame,  the  Pythia  bade 
him  make  his  own  nature,  and  not  the  opinion  of 
the  many,  his  guide  in  life.  At  first  he  lived  with 
reserve  at  Rome,  and  was  slow  in  offering  himself 
for  mi^istracies  and  was  undervalued,  being  called 
Greek  and  pedant,  names  current  among  and 
^miliar  to  the  lowest  citizens.  But  as  he  was 
naturally  ambitious  and  was  urged  on  by  his  fiither 
and  friends,  he  devoted  himself  to  assisting  persons 
in  their  causes,  and  he  did  not  approach  the  highest 
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distinction  by  gradual  steps,  but  at  once  blazed 
forth  in  reputation,  and  was  iar  superior  to  those 
who  exerted  themselves  in  the  Forum.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  as  defective  as  Demosthenes  in  action, 
and  that  accordingly  he  carefully  devoted  himself 
first  to  Roscius  the  comedian,  and  tlien  to  Aesopos 
the  tragedian.  Of  this  Aesopus  it  is  told,  that 
when  he  was  representing  on  the  stage  Atreus  de- 
liberating how  he  should  revenge  himself  on  Thy* 
estes,  and  one  of  the  servants  suddenly  xan  past  him, 
being  transported  out  of  his  reason  by  his  feelings 
he  struck  the  man  with  his  sceptre  and  killed  him. 
Cic^  derived  no  small  power  of  persuasion  from 
his  action.  He  used  scoffingly  to  say  of  the  orators 
who  bawled  loud,  that  because  of  their  weakness 
they  had  recourse  to  shouting,  like  lame  men  leap- 
ing on  horses.  His  readiness  at  sarcasm  and  other 
sharp  sayings  was  considered  well  adapted  to  courts 
of  justice  and  clever,  but  by  over  use  of  it  he  gave 
offence  to  many  and  got  the  character  of  an  iU 
disposed  person. 

6.  Being  elected  quaestor  at  a  time  of  scarcity 
of  com  and  having  got  Sicily  as  his  province  he 
gave  offence  to  the  people  at  first  by  compelling 
them  to  send  com  to  Rome.  But  afterwards  when 
they  had  proof  of  his  care  and  justice  and  mildness, 
they  respected  him  as  they  never  had  any  governor 
before.  And  when  many  young  Romans  of  good 
repute  and  noble  birth  who  were  under  a  charge  of 
neglect  of  discipline  and  bad  behaviour  in  the  war 
were  sent  up  to  the  praetor  of  Sicily,  Cicero  pleaded 
for  them  in  a  remarkable  manner  and  gained  their 
acquittal.  Being  accordingly  greatly  elated  at  all 
this,  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  as  he  tells  us,  a  ludi* 
crous  incident  happened   to   him.    In  Campania 
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fiiUiog  ID  with  a  man  of  rank,  whom  he  conridered 
to  be  a  friend  of  his,  he  asked  him  what  the  Romans 
eaid  about  his  conduct  in  Sicily,  and  what  they 
thought  of  it,  supposing  that  the  city  was  full  of 
his  name  and  of  his  measures,  and  upon  the  mftn 
replying,  *'  But  where  have  you  been  all  this  time 
Cicero  ?"  he  was  completely  dispirited  that  his  fame 
was  lost  in  the  city  as  in  a  boundless  sea  and  had 
produced  no  glorious  result  to  hb  reputation ;  but 
on  reflection  he  abated  much  of  his  ambition,  con- 
sidering that  he  was  striving  for  fiime  as  for  a 
thing  indefinite  and  one  which  had  no  attainable 
limit.  However  all  along  there  abided  in  him  an 
exceeding  love  of  pnuse  and  a  strong  passion  for 
fame,  which  often  disturbed  much  of  his  sound 
judgment, 

7.  But  when  he  began  to  ensage  more  actively 
in  public  concerns,  he  thought  it  a  shame  that  arti- 
zans  who  make  use  of  inanimate  instruments  and 
tools  should  be  acquainted  with  the  name  of  each 
and  its  place  and  use,  and  that  the  political  man, 
whose  public  acts  are  effected  by  the  agency  of 
men,  should  be  indolent  and  indifferent  about  the 
knowledge  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Accordingly  he 
not  only  accustomed  himself  to  remember  persons' 
names,  but  he  also  knew  the  place  in  which  every 
man  (^  note  dwelt,  and  the  spot  where  he  had  his 
property,  and  the  friends  with  whom  he  was  familiar, 
and  his  neighbours;  and  whatever  road  in  Italy 
he  was  traversing,  Cicero  could  easily  tell  and 
point  out  the  lands  and  houses  of  his  friends.  As 
he  had  only  a  small  property,  though  sufficient  and 
adequate  to  his  expenses,  he  obtained  credit  by 
accepting  neither  pay  nor  presents  for  his  services 
as  an  advocate,  and  most  particuhirly  by  his  under- 
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taking  the  prosecution  against  Yerres,  who  had 

been  praetor  of  Sicily.     Verres  who  had  been 

guilty  of  great  uialversation,  was  prosecuted  by  the 

Sicilians,  and  Cicero  caused  his  conviction,  not  by 

his  speeches,  but  in  a  manner,  as  one  may  say,  by 

not  speaking  at  all.     For  as  the  praetors  &voured 

Verres  and  were  putting  off  the  trial  to  the  last 

day  by  adjournments  and  tricks,  and  it  was  dear 

that  the  space  of  one  day  would  not  be  sufficient 

for  the  speeches  and  the-trial  would  not  be  brought 

to  a  conclusion,  Cicero  got  up  and  said  that  the 

case  required  no  speeches,  and  bringing  forward 

the  witnesses  and  taking  their  evidence  he  told  the 

judices  to  give  their  vote.     Yet  many  lively  sayings 

of  his^t  that  trial  are  recorded.    The  Romans  call 

a  castrated  hog  *'  verres.'*  Now  when  a  man  of  the 

class  of  libertini  named  CaecUius,  who  was  under 

the  imputation  of  Judaism,  wished  to  put  aside  the 

Siceliots  and  be  the  prosecutor  of  Verres,  Cicero 

said  "  What  has  a  Jew  to  do  with  a  Verres  ?**  Verres 

also  had  a  son  grown  up,  who  was  reputed  not  to 

have  regard  to  his  youthful  beauty  as  a  person  of 

free  birth  ought  to    have.      Accordingly   when 

Cicero  was  reviled  for  his  effeminacy  by  Verres, 

he  replied,  ^^  A  man  should  find  fiiult  with  his  sons 

at  home."     The  orator  Hortmisius  did  not  venture 

directly  to  defend  the  cause  of  Verres,  yet  he  was 

induced  to  give  him  his  assistance  when  the  damages 

were  assessed,  for  which  he  had  received  an  ivory 

sphinx  as  his  reward.    Upon  Cicero  saying  some« 

thing  to  him  in  an  oblique  way,  and  Hortensius 

replying  that  he  had  no  skill  in  solving  aenigmas, 

Cicero  answered,  ^'  And  yet  you  have  the  sphinx 

at  home." 

8.   Venres    being   convicted,  Cicero  laid    the 
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c&unages  at  seventy-five  ten  thousands,  and  yet  he 
fell  under  suspicion  of  having  lowered  the  damages 
fi>r  a  bribe.  However  the  Siceliots  were  grateful, 
and  during  his  aedileship  they  came  and  brought 
many  things  from  the  island,  from  none  of  which 
did  Cicero  make  any  gain,  but  he  availed  himself 
of  the  men's  desire  to  honour  him  so  far  as  to 
cheapen  the  market.  He  possessed  a  fine  place  at 
Arpi,  and  he  had  an  estate  near  Naples,  and 
another  near  Pompeii,  neither  of  them  large ;  he 
had  also  the  marriage  portion  of  his  wife  Terentia 
to  the  amount  of  ten  ten  thousands,  and  a  bequest 
which  amounted  to  nine  ten  thousands  of  denarii. 
With  these  means  he  lived  honourably  and  mode- 
rately, enjoying  the  company  of  the  Greeks  who 
were  ^miliar  with  him,  and  of  the  Romans  of 
learning :  he  rarely,  if  ever,  lay  down  to  table  be- 
fore sun-set,  and  not  so  much  because  of  his  occu- 
pations, as  because  of  his  health,  which  sufiered 
much  from  the  stomach.-  He  was  also  exact  and 
careful  in  other  matters  that  concerned  the  care  of 
his  body,  and  he  employed  both  friction  and  walking 
a  fixed  number  of  times.  By  thus  regulating  his 
habit  of  body  he  maintained  it  free  from  disease, 
and  equal  to  undergo  many  and  great  trials  and 
labours.  He  gave  up  his  father's  house  to  his 
brother,  and  he  fixed  his  own  residence  on  the 
Palatine  in  order  that  those  who  paid  their  respects 
to  him  might  not  be  troubled  by  coming  a  great 
distance;  and  people  used  to  come  daily  to  his 
doors  to  pay  their  respects,  no  fewer  than  those 
who  waited  on  Crassus  because  of  his  wealth,  and 
on  Pompeius  because  of  his  influence  with  the 
soldiers,  which  two  were  at  that  time  highest  in 
repute  and  chief  of  the  Romans.    Pompeius  also 
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courted   Cicero,  and  Cicero's  policy  contributed 
greatly  to  the  power  and  credit  of  Pompeius. 

9.  Though  there  were  many  candidates  with  him 
for  the  praetorship,  and  men  of  note,  he  was  pro- 
claimed first  of  all ;  and  he  was  considered  to  have 
discharged  his  judicial  functions  with  integrity  and 
skill.  It  is  said  that  Licinius  Macer,  a  man  who  of 
himself  had  great  weight  in  the  city,  and  who  was 
also  supported  by  Crassus,  being  tried  before  Cicero 
for  peculation,  was  so  confident  in  his  power  and 
the  exertions  made  on  his  behalf,  that  while  the 
judices  were  giWng  their  votes  he  went  home,  and 
after  cutting  his  hair  with  all  speed,  and  putting 
on  a  clean  dress,  as  if  he  had  been  acquitted,  he 
was  about  to  return  to  the  Forum ;  but  on  Crassus 
meeting  him  near  the  hall- door  and  telling  him 
that  he  was  condemned  by  all  the  votes,  he  turned 
back,  took  to  his  bed,  and  died.  And  the  cir* 
cumstance  brought  Cicero  credit  for  his  careful 
administration  of  justice.  Yatinius  was  a  man 
whose  manner  was  somewhat  rough  and  con- 
temptuous towards  the  magiitrates  when  he  was 
pleading  before  them,  and  his  neck  was  full  of 
swellings :  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  before 
Cicero,  he  made  a  certain  demand,  and  as  Cicero 
did  not  grant  it  forthwith,  but  deliberated  some 
time,  Yatinius  said,  that  he  should  not  hesitate 
about  it  if  he  were  praetor,  on  which  Cicero  quickly 
answered,  ^^  But  I  have  not  such  a  neck  as  you. 
While  Cicero  had  still  two  or  three  days  in  his  office, 
some  person  brought  Manilius  before  him  on  a 
charge  of  peculation ;  but  Manilius  had  the  good 
will  of  the  people  and  their  zeal  in  his  favour,  as 
it  was  considered  that  he  was  attacked  on  account 
of  Pompeius,  whose  friend  he  was.     On  Manilius. 
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asking  for  time  Cicero  gave  him  only  one  day, 
which  was  the  next ;  and  the  people  were  angry, 
inasmuch  as  the  praetors  were  accustomed  to  aUow 
ten  days  at  least  to  those  who  were  accused.  The 
tribunes  also  brought  Cicero  to  the  Rostra  and 
found  &,ult  with  him,  but  he  prayed  to  be  heard, 
and  he  said  that  as  he  had  always  behaved  to  accused 
persons  with  forbearance  and  kindness,  so  far  as  the 
laws  allowed,  he  thought  it  would  be  harsh  not  to  do 
so  in  the  case  of  Manilius,  and  accordingly  he  had 
purposely  limited  him  to  the  only  day  which  was 
at  his  disposal  as  praetor,  for  that  to  throw  the 
trial  into  the  period  of  another  praetor's  jurisdic* 
tion  was  not  the  part  of  one  who  was  willing  to 
help  another.  These  words  wrought  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  people,  and  with  many  expressions 
of  good  will  they  prayed  him  to  undertake  the  de* 
fence  of  Manilitis.  Cicero  readily  undertook  it,  and 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  Pompeius  who  was  absent, 
and  coming  before  the  people  he  f^ain  harangued 
them,  in  bold  terms  censuring  the  oligarchal  Ac- 
tion and  the  enviers  of  Pompeius. 

10.  Cicero  was  invited  to  the  consulship  no  less 
by  the  aristocratical  party  than  by  the  many,  who 
for  the  interest  of  the  state  gave  him  their  aid,  and 
for  the  following  reason.  The  changes  which 
Sulla  had  introduced  into  the  constitution  at  first 
appeared  unseasonable,  but  now  they  seemed  to  the 
many  by  length  of  time  and  usage  to  have  received 
a  kind  of  settlement,  and  not  a  bad  one ;  but  there 
were  those  who  sought  to  shake  and  change  the 
present  condition  of  afiairs  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  gain,  and  not  for  the  public  good,  while  Pom- 
peius was  still  fighting  with  the  kings  in  Pontus 
and  Armenia,  and  there  was  no  power  in  Borne 
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able  to  resist  those  who  were  for  change.  Thjese 
men  had  for  their  head  a  bold  man  and  an  ambitious 
and  one  of  versatile  temper,  Lucius  Catilina,  who 
In  addition  to  other  great  crimes  had  once  laboured 
under  the  imputation  of  unlawful  conunerce  with 
his  vii^u  daughter,  and  of  murdering  his  own 
brother,  and  bemg  afraid  of  being  punished  for  this 
he  persuaded  Sulla  to  proscribe  his  brother  among 
those  who  were  doomed  to  die,  as  if  he  were  still 
alive.  Him  the  evil*minded  took  for  their  leader, 
and  they  gave  various  pledges  to  one  another,  and 
among  these  they  sacrificed  a  man  and  ate  of  his 
flesh.  Catilina  bad  corrupted  a  large  part  of  the 
youth  in  the  city  by  supplying  every  one  of  them  with 
pleasure  and  banquets,  and  amours  with  women, 
and  furnishing  unsparingly  the  expense  for  all  this. 
All  Etruria  was  roused  to  revolt,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Gaul  within  the  Alps :  and  Rome  was  ex- 
posed to  the-greatest  hazard  of  change  on  account 
of  the  inequality  in  properties,  for  those  who  had 
most  reputation  and  lofty  bearing  had  impoverished 
themselves  by  theatriccd  expenses  and  entertain- 
ments, and  love  of  magistracies  and  building,  and 
the  wealth  had  all  come  into  the  hands  of  men 
of  mean  birth  and  low  persons,  so  that  things 
needed  only  a  slight  inclination,  and  it  was  in  the 
power  of  every  man  who  had  courage  for  the  thing 
to  unsettle  the  state,  which  of  itself  was  in  a  diseased 
condition. 

11.  However  Catilina  wishing  to  secure  a  strong 
hold  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and  he  was 
high  in  hope  that  he  should  be  the  colleague  of 
Caius  Antonius,  a  man  who  of  himself  was  not 
calculated  to  be  a  leader  either  for  good  or  bad, 
but  one  who  would  add  force  to  another  who  was  a 
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leader.  It  was  from  seeing  this  that  tiie  majority 
of  the  honourable  and  the  good  encouraged  Cicero 
to  the  consulship,  and  as  the  people  readily  seconded 
them,  Catilina  was  rejected,  and  Cicero  and  Caius 
Antonius  were  elected.  And  yet  Cicero  alone  of 
the  candidates  was  the  son  of  an  eques,  not  of  a 
senator. 

12.  Now  the  designs  of  Catilina  still  remained 
unknown  to  the  many,  but  great  struggles  awaited 
.the  consulship  of  Cicero.  For  in  the  first  place, 
those  who  by  the  laws  of  Sulla  were  excluded  from 
magistracies,  being  neither  weak  nor  few,  beeaxne 
candidates  and  att^npted  to  gain  popular  favour, 
and  they  made  many  charges  against  the  tyranny 
of  Sulla  which  were  indeed  tjrue  and  just,  but  yet 
they  were  disturbing  the  state  of  affairs  at  an  unfit 
time  and  out  of  season ;  and  in  the  next  place  the 
tribunes  brought  forward  measures  to  the  same 
purpose^  in  which  they  proposed  an  administration 
composed  of  ten  men  with  full  powers,  whose  in- 
structions were  to  have  authority  to  sell  the  public 
property  in  all  Italy  and  in  all  Syria,  and  all  that 
had  lately  been  acquired  by  Pompeius,  to  try  itvhom 
they  pleased,  to  send  them  into  exile,  to  colonize 
cities,  to  take  money  from  the  treasury,  .and  to 
maintain  and  raise  as  many  soldiers  as  they  might 
require.  Accordingly  others  of  the  nobles  were  in 
favour  of  the  law,  and  especially  Antonius  the  col- 
league of  Cicero  who  expected  to  be  one  .of  the 
ten.  It  was  supposed  also  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  designs  of  Catilina  and  was  not  averse  to 
them  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  his  debts, 
which  chiefly  gave  alarm  to  the  nobles.  And  this 
was  the  first  object  that  Cicero  directed  his  atten- 
tion to,  and  he  caused  the  province  of  Macedonia 
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to  be  given  to  Antonius,  and  Gaul  which  was 
oflTered  to  himself  he  declined  ;  and  by  these  favours 
he  gained  over  Antonius  like  a  hired  actor  to  play 
a  second  part  to  himself  on  behalf  of  his  country. 
Now  when  Antonius  was  gained  and  had  become 
tractable,  Cicero  being  emboldened  opposed  liimself 
to  those  who  were  for  making  change.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  Senate  he  made  an  attack  upon  the 
law  and  so  alarmed  the  promoters  of  it  that  they 
had  nothing  to  say  against  him.  When  they  made 
a  second  attempt  and  being  fully  prepared  invited 
the  consuls  to  appear  before  the  people,  Cicero 
nothing  alarmed,  hade  the  senate  follow  him,  and 
coming  forward  he  not  only  caused  the  rejection  oi 
the  law,  but  made  the  tribunes  give  up  even  the 
rest  of  their  measures  and  to  yield  to  his  overpower- 
ing eloquence. 

13.  For  this  man  most  of  all  showed  the  Romans 
what  a  charm  eloquence  adds  to  a  good  thing,  and 
that  justice  is  invincible  if  it  be  rightly  expi-essed 
in  words,  and  that  it  befits  him  who  duly  directs 
political  afSEurs,  always  in  his  acts  to  choose  the 
good  instead  of  that  which  merely  pleases,  and  in 
his  speech  to  deprive  what  is  useful  of  that  which 
gives  paiin.  And  a  sample  of  his  persuasive  elo- 
quence, was  what  happened  in  his  consulship  M'ith 
respect  to  tlie  public  exhibitions.  In  former  times 
those  of  the  equestrian  class  were  mingled  with  the 
crowd  in  the  theatres  and  were  spectators  among 
the  people,  just  as  chance  would  have  it,  but  Marcus 
Otho  in  his  praetorsbip  was  the  first  who  for  the 
sake  of  distinction  separated  the  equites  from  the 
rest  of  the  citizens  and  gave  them  a  particular  place, 
which  they  still  retain.  The  people  took  this  as  a  dis- 
paragement of  themselves,  and  when  Otho  appeared 
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in  the  theatre,  they  hissed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sulting him,  but  the  equites  received  him  with 
loud  applause.  Again  the  people  bigan  to  hiss 
louder,  and  the  equites  to  make  still  greater  plau- 
dits. Upon  this  they  fell  to  abusing  one  another, 
and  kept  the  theatre  in  confusion.  When  Cicero 
heard  of  this  he  came,  and  summoning  the  people 
to  the  temple  of  Bellona  both  rebuked  and  admo- 
nished them,  on  which  they  went  back  to  the  the- 
atre and  loudly  applauded  Otho  and  vied  with  the 
equites  in  doing  honour  to  the  man  and  showing 
their  respect. 

14.  The  conspirators  with  Catilina  at  first 
crouched  and  were  afraid,  but  they  recovered  heart 
and  assembling  together  urged  one  another  to  take 
matters  in  hand  with  more  courage  before  Pom- 
peius  returned,  who  was  said  to  be  now  coming  home 
with  his  force.  Catilina  was  chiefly  stirred  up  by 
the  old  soldiers  of  Sulla,  who  were  planted  all 
through  Italy,  but  the  greatest  number  and  the 
most  warlike  of  them  were  distributed  in  the  Tuscan 
cities,  and  were  again  forming  visions  of  robbery 
and  plunder  of  the  wealth  that  existed.  These 
men  with  Manlius  for  their  leader,  one  of  those 
who  had  served  with  distinction  under  Sulla,  were 
on  the  side  of  Catilina  and  came  to  Rome  to  assist 
at  the  Comitia  ;  for  Catilina  was  again  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship  and  had  resolved  to  kill  Cicero 
in  the  tumult  of  the  elections.  The  daemon  also 
seemed  to  pre-signify  what  was  going  on  by  earth- 
quakes, and  lightnings  and  sights.  The  informa- 
tion from  human  testimony  was  indeed  clear,  but 
not  sufficient  for  conviction  of  a  man  of  reputation 
and  great  power,  like  Catilina.  Wherefore  Cicero 
deferred  the  day  of  election,  and  summoning  Cati- 
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lina  to  the  Senate  questioned  him  about  what  was 
reported.  Catilina  thinking  that  there  were  many 
in  the  Senate  who  were  desirous  of  change,  and  at 
the  same  time  wishing  to  make  a  display  before 
the  conspirators  gave  Cicero  an  insane  answer: 
"  What  am  I  doing  so  strange,  if  when  there  are 
two  bodies,  one  lean  and  wasted,  but  with  a  head, 
and  the  other  headless,  but  strong  and  large,  I 
myself  furnish  it  with  a  head?"  This  allusion  of 
his  was  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  people,  which  made 
Cicero  more  alarmed,  and  putting  on  his  armour  he 
was  conducted  by  all  the  nobles  from  his  house  and 
by  many  of  the  young  men  to  the  Campus  Martius. 
And  he  purposely  let  the  people  have  a  glimpse 
of  his  armour  by  loosing  his  tunic  from  his  shoul- 
ders, and  he  showed  the  spectators  there  was  danger. 
The  people  were  enraged  and  rallied  around  him, 
and  at  last  by  their  votes  they  again  rejected  Cati- 
lina, and  chose  Silanus  and  Murena  Consuls. 

15.  Not  long  afler  the  men  in  Etruria  en  me 
t(^ether  to  support  Catilina  and  were  forming 
themselves  into  companies ;  and  the  appointed  day 
for  executing  their  plan  was  near,  when  there  came 
to  Cicero's  house  about  midnight  men  who  were 
among  the  first  and  most  powerful  in  Rome,  Marcus 
Crassus,  and  Marcus  Marcellus,  and  Scipio  Metel- 
lus;  and  knocking  at  the  door  and  calling  the 
door-keeper  they  bade  him  rouse  Cicero  and  tell 
him  that  the?^  were  there.  And  the  matter  was 
thus :  after  Crassus  had  supped,  the  door-keeper 
gave  him  letters  brought  by  some  unknown  man, 
which  were  addressed  to  different  persons,  and  one 
to  Crassus  himself  without  a  signature.  Crassus 
having  read  this  letter  only,  and  seeing  that  the 
letter  intimated  that  there  would  be  great  bloodshed 
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caused  by  Catilina  and  that  it  urged  him  to  quit 
the  city,  did  not  open  the  rest,  but  went  forthwith 
to  Cicero  in  alarm  at  the  danger,  and  desiring  to 
acquit  himself  somewhat  of  the  blame  which  he 
bore  on  account  of  his  friendship  with  Catilina. 
Accordingly  Cicero  after  deliberating  convened 
the  senate  at  daybreak  and  taking  the  letters  gave 
them  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  directed 
and  bade  them  read  the  letters  aloud :  and  all  the 
letters  alike  gave  notice  of  a  conspiracy.  When 
Quiutus  Arrius,  a  man  of  praetorian  rank,  reported 
the  forming  of  armed  companies  in  Etruria  and 
news  arrived  that  Manlius  with  a  large  force  was 
hovering  about  those  cities  expecting" every  moment 
something  new  from  Rome,  a  decree  of  the  Senate 
was  made  to  put  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls, 
and  that  the  consuls  on  receiving  this  commission 
should  administer  the  state  as  they  best  could,  and 
save  it.  The  Senate  is  not  used  to  do  this  frequently, 
but  only  when  they  apprehend  great  danger. 

16.  Cicero  upon  receiving  this  authority  in- 
trusted a£^irs  out  of  the  city  to  Quintus  Metellus : 
he  undertook  the  care  of  the  city  himself,  and  he 
daily  went  forth  guarded  by  so  large  a  body  of  men, 
that  when  he  entered  the  Forum  those  who  accom- 
panied him  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  ground, 
whereupon  Catilina  no  longer  enduring  delay  re- 
solved to  make  his  escape  to  Manlius,  and  he  com- 
missioned Marcius  and  Cethegus  to  arm  themselves 
with  swords  and  going  to  Cicero's  door  in  the 
morning  on  pretence  of  paying  their  respects,  to 
fall  on  him  and  kill  him.  Fulvia,  a  woman  of  rank, 
reported  this  to  Cicero  by  night  and  exhorted  him 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  Cethegus  and  his  asso- 
ciate.    The  men  came  at  daybreak,  and  as  they 
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were  not  permitted  to  enter,  they  fell  to  railing'  and 
abuse  at  the  doors,  which  made  them  still  more 
suspected.  Cicero  going  out  called  the  Senate  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  the  Stayer,  whom  the  Romans 
call  Stator,  which  is  situated  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Sacred  Road  as  you  go  up  to  the  Palatine. 
Catilina  also  came  there  with  tlie  rest  to  make  his 
defence,  but  none  of  the  Senators  would  sit  down 
with  him,  and  all  moved  from  the  bench.  Catilina 
began  to  speak,  but  he  was  interrupted  by  cries,  and 
at  last  Cicero  got  up  and  bade  him  leave  the  city ; 
for  he  said  it  was  fit  that  as  he  was  administering 
affairs  with  words  and  Catilina  with  arms,  there 
should  be  a  wall  between  them.  Accordingly 
Catilina  immediately  leil  the  city  with  three  hun- 
dred armed  men,  and  surrounding  himself  with 
fasces  and  axes  as  if  he  were  a  magistrate,  and 
raising  standards  he  marched  to  Manlius ;  and  as 
about  twenty  thousand  men  altogether  were  col- 
lected, he  visited  the  cities  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade them  to  revolt,  so  that  there  was  now  open 
war  and  Antonius  was  sent  to  fight  with  the 
rebels. 

1 7 .  Those  who  remained  in  the  city  of  the  persons 
who  had  been  corrupted  by  Catilina  were  assembled 
and  encouraged  by  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura,  a  man 
of  illustrious  birth,  but  who  had  lived  a  bad  life 
and  been  already  expelled  from  the  senate  on  ac- 
count of  his  licentious  habits.  He  was  then  praetor 
for  the  second  time,  as  is  the  custom  for  those  who 
recover  the  senatorial  dignity.  It  is  said  that  he 
got  the  name  Sura  from  the  following  circum- 
stance. In  the  times  of  Sulla  he  was  quaestor,  and 
lost  and  wasted  much  of  the  public  money.  Sulla 
was  angry  at  this,  and  called  him  to  account  before 
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the  Senate,  but  Lentulus  coming  forward  in  a  very 
indifferent  and  contemptuous  way  said  that  he  had 
no  account  to  give,  but  he  offered  his  leg,  as  boys 
were  wont  to  do  when  they  had  made  a  miss  in 
-  playing  at  ball.  From  this  he  got  the  nickname  of 
Sura,  for  the  Romans  call  the  leg  ^  sura.'  Again, 
being  brought  to  trial  he  bribed  some  of  the  judices, 
and  was  acquitted  by  two  votes  only,  whereon  he 
said  that  what  he  had  given  to  one  of  the  judiees 
was  fairly  wasted,  for  it  was  enough  to  be  acquitted 
by  a  single  vote.  Such  being  the  character  of  the 
man,  and  being  stirred  up  by  Catilina  he  was  fur- 
ther coiTupted  by  the  vain  hopes  held  out  by  false 
prophets  and  jugglers  who  recited  forged  verses  and 
predictions,  alleged  to  be  from  tiie  Sibylline  books, 
which  declared  that  it  was  the  law  of  fate  that  three 
Cornelii  should  be  monarchs  in  Rome,  two  of  whom 
had  fulfilled  their  destiny,  Cinna and  Sulla^  and  that 
the  daemon  was  come  and  had  brought  the  monar- 
chy to  him  the  third  of  the  Cornelii,  and  he  ought 
by  all  means  to  accept  it,  and  not  to  spoil  the  cri- 
tical opportunity  by  delay  like  Catilina. 

18.  Accordingly  Lentulus  designed  nothing 
small  or  trivial,  but  he  determined  to  kill  all  the 
senators,  and  as  many  of  the  rest  of  the  citizens  as 
he  could,  and  to  burn  the  city,  and  ^are  nobody 
except  the  children  of  Pompeius,  whom  they  in- 
tended to  seize  and  keep  in  their  power  as  securities 
for  coming  to  terms  with  Pompeius,  for  already 
there  was  strong  and  sure  report  of  his  returning 
to  Rome  from  his  great  expedition.  A  night  had 
been  fixed  for  the  attempt,  one  of  the  Saturnalia, 
and  they  took  and  hid  in  the  house  of  Cethegus 
swords  and  tow  and  brimstone.  They  also  ap- 
pointed a  hundred  men  and  assigned  by  lot  as  many 
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parts  of  Rome  to  each,  in  order  that  by  means  of 
many  incendiaries  the  city  might  be  in  a  blaze  in 
a  short  time  on  all  sides.  Others  were  to  stop  up 
the  water  conduits  and  to  kill  those  who  attempted 
to  get  water.  While  this  was  going  on,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Rome  two  ambassadors  of  the  Allo- 
broges,  a  nation  which  especially  at  that  time  was 
in  a  bad  condition  and  oppressed  by  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.  The  partizans  of  Lentulus  considering 
them  suitable  persons  for  stirring  up  Gaul  to  revolt 
made  them  privy  to  the  conspiracy.  They  gave 
these  men  letters  to  their  Senate  and  letters  to 
Catilina,  promising  liberty  to  the  Senate,  and  urging 
Catilina  to  free  the  slaves  and  to  march  upon 
Rome.  They  also  sent  with  them  to  Catilina  one 
Titus  of  Croton  to  carry  the  letters.  But  inas- 
much as  the  conspirators  were  unsteady  men  who 
for  the  most  part  met  one  another  over  wine  and 
in  company  with  women,  and  Cicero  followed  up 
their  designs  with  labour  and  sober  consideration 
and  unusual  prudence,  and  had  many  men  out  of 
their  body  to  keep  watch  and  to  help  him  in  track- 
ing out  their  doings,  and  as  he  had'  secret  conver- 
sation with  many  of  those  who  were  considered  to 
be  in  the  conspiracy  and  whom  he  trusted,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  their  communication  with  the 
strangers,  and  laying  an  ambuscade  by  night  be 
seized  the  man  of  Croton  and  the  letters  with  the 
secret  assistance  of  the  Allobroges. 

19.  At  daybreak  Cicero  assembling  the  Senate 
at  the  temple  of  Concord,  read  the  letters  and  ex- 
amined the  informers.  Silanus  Junius  also  said 
that  some  persons  had  heard  Cethegus  say,  that 
three  consuls. and  four  praetors  were  going  to 
be  killed.     Piso,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  gave 
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evidence  to  the  same  effect.  Caius  Sulpicius,  one 
of  the  praetors,  being  sent  to  the  house  of  Cethegus 
found  there  many  missiles  and  arms,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  swords  and  knives  newly  sharpened. 
At  length  the  Senate  having  by  a  vote  promised 
a  pardon  to  the  man  of  Croton  on  condition  of  his 
giving  information,  Lentulus  being  convicted  abdi- 
cated his  office,  for  he  happened  to  be  praetor,  and 
laying  down  his  robe  with  the  purple  hem  before 
the  senate  assumed  a  dress  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
Lentulus  and  his  associates  were  delivered  up  to 
the  praetors  to  be  kept  in  custody,  but  without 
chains.  It  was  now  evening  and  the  people  in 
crowds  were  waiting  about  the  temple  when  Cicero 
came  forth  and  told  the  circumstance  to  the  citi- 
zens, by  whom  he  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  a 
neighbouring  friend,  for  his  own  house  was  occu- 
pied by  the  women  who  were  celebrating  the 
mysterious  rites  to  a  goddess  whom  the  Romans 
called  Bona,  and  the  Greeks  call  Gynaeceia.  A 
sacrifice  is  made  to  the  goddess  annually  in  the 
bouse  of  the  consul  by  his  wife  or  his  mother  in 
the  presence  of  the  Vestal  Virgins.  Cicero  going 
into  the  house  deliberated  with  a  very  few  persons 
what  he  should  do  with  the  men :  for  he  had  some 
scruples  about  inflicting  the  extreme  punishment  and 
that  which  was  due  to  such  great  crimes ;  and  he 
hesitated  about  it  both  from  the  humanity  of  his 
disposition,  and  because  he  feared  that  he  might 
seem  to  be  too  much  elated  with  his  power  and  to 
be  handling  severely  men  who  were  of  the  highest 
rank  and  had  powerful  friends  in  the  State;  and 
if  he  treated  them  leniently,  he  dreaded  danger 
from  them.  For  he  considered  that  they  would 
not  be  well  content  if  they  were  punished  short  of 
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death,  but  would  br^k  forth  in  all  extravagance 
of  audacity  and  add  fresh  indignation  to  their  old 
villainy ;  and  that  he  should  be  judged  a  coward 
and  a  weak  nian,  especially  as  the  many  had  by  no 
means  a  good  opinion  of  his  coun^e. 

20.  While  Cicero  was  thus  doubting,  there  was 
a  sign  to  the  women  who  were  sacrificing :  f^r 
though  the  fire  seemed  to  have  gone  out,  the  altar 
sent  forth  from  the  ashes  and  burnt  bark  a  lai^ 
and  brilliant  blaze.  This  alarmed  the  womeD, 
except  the  sacred  virgins,  who  urged  Terentia  the 
wife  of  Cicero  to  go  with  all  speed  to  her  husband 
and  tell  him  to  take  in  hand  what  he  had  resolved 
on  behalf  of  his  country,  for  the  goddess  was  dis- 
playing a  great  light  to  lead  him  to  safety  and 
honour.  Terentia,  who  generally  was  not  a  woman 
of  a  mild  temper  nor  naturally  without  courage, 
but  an  ambitious  woman,  and  as  Cicero  himself 
says,  more  ready  to  share  in  his  political  perplexi- 
ties than  to  communicate  to  him  her  domestic 
matters,  reported  this  to  her  husband  and  stimu- 
lated him  against  the  conspirators :  in  like  manner 
too  his  brother  Quintus  and  Publius  Nigidius,  one 
of  his  philosophical  companions,  whose  advice  he 
used  in  the  most  and  chiefest  of  his  political  mea- 
sures. On  the  following  day  there  was  a  discussion 
in  the  senate  about  the  punishment  of  the  con- 
spirators, when  Silanus  who  was  first  asked  his 
opinion  said  that  they  ought  to  be  taken  to  prison 
and  suffer  the  extreme  punishment:  and  all  who 
spoke  in  succession  acceded  to  this  opinion,  till  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  Caius  Caesar  who  was  after- 
wards Dictator.  Caesar  who  was  then  a  young 
man  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  rise  to  power, 
and  already  in  his  policy  and  his  hopes  had  entered 
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on  that  road  by  which  he  changed  the  state  of 
Borne  into  a  monarchy,  though  he  eluded  the 
penetration  of  the  rest,  caused  g^reat  suspicion  to 
Cicero,  without  however  giving  him  any  hold  for 
complete  proof;  but  there  were  some  heard  to  say 
that  he  came  near  being  caught  and  yet  had  es- 
caped from  Cicero.  However,  some  say  that  Cicero 
purposely  overlooked  and  neglected  the  information 
against  Caesar  through  fear  of  his  friends  and  his 
power,  for  it  was  plain  to  every  man,  that  the  con- 
spirators would  rather  become  an  appendage  to 
Caesar's  acquittal,  than  Caesar  would  become  an  ap- 
pendage to  their  punishment. 

21.  When  then  it  came  to  Caesar's  turn  to  de- 
liver his  opinion,  he  rose  and  expressed  it  against 
putting  the  men  to  death,  but  he  proposed  to  con- 
fiscate their  property  and  remove  them  to  the  cities 
of  Italy,  of  which  Cicero  might  approve,  apd  there 
keep  them  confined  till  Catilina  was  defeated.  The 
proposal  was  merciful  and  the  speaker  most  elo- 
quent, and  Cicero  added  to  it  no  small  weight,  for 
when  Cicero  rose  he  handled  the  matter  both  ways, 
partly  Arguing  in  favour  of  the  first  opinion  and 
partly  in  fiivour  of  Caesar's ;  and  all  his  friends 
thinking  that  Caesar's  opinion  was  for  the  advan- 
tage of  Cicero,  for  he  would  be  subject  to  less 
blame  if  he  did  not  condemn  the  men  to  death, 
chose  the  second  opinion  rather,  so  that  even 
Silanus  himself  changed  and  made  his  explanation, 
saying  that  neither  had  he  delivered  his  opinion 
for  death,  for  that  the  extreme  punishment  to  a 
Roman  Senator  was  the  prison.  After  the  opinion 
was  given,  Catulus  Lutatius  was  the  first  to  oppose 
it ;  and  he  ^as  followed  by  Cato,  who  in  his  speech 
vehemently  urged  suspicion  against  Caesar  and  so 
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filled  the  senate  with  passion  and  resolution  that 
they  passed  a  vote  of  death  against  the  men.  With 
Tes})ect  to  the  confiscation  of  their  property  Caesar 
made  opposition,  for  he  did  not  think  it  fair  that 
they  should  reject  the  merciful  part  of  his  proposi- 
tion and  adopt  the  most  severe  part.  As  many  of 
them  made  violent  resistance,  he  invoked  the  tri- 
bunes, who  however  paid  no  attention  to  the  call, 
but  Cicero  himself  gave  way  and  remitted  that  part 
of  the  vote  which  was  for  confiscation. 

22.  Cicero  went  with  the  senate  to  the  conspira- 
tors, who  were  not  all  in  the  same  place,  but  kept 
by  the  different  praetors.  He  first  took  Lentulus 
from  the  Palatine  and  led  him  through  the  Sacred 
Road  and  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  with  the  men 
of  highest  rank  in  a  body  around  him  as  his  guards, 
the  people  the  while  shuddering  at  what  was  doing 
and  passing  by  in  silence,  and  chiefly  the  youth 
who  felt  as  if  they  were  being  initiated  with  fear 
and  trembling  in  certain  national  rites  of  a  certain 
aristocratical  power.  When  Cicero  had  passed 
through  the  Forum  and  come  to  the  prison,  he  de- 
livered Lentulus  to  the  executioner  and  told  him 
to  put  him  to  death ;  he  then  took  down  Cethegus 
and  every  one  of  the  rest  in  order  and  had  them 
put  to  death.  Seeing  that  there  were  still  many 
members  of  the  conspiracy  standing  together  in 
the  Forum,  who  did  not  know  what  had  been  done 
and  were  waiting  for  the  night,  supposing  that  the 
men  were  still  alive  and  might  be  rescued,  Cicero 
said  to  them  in  a  loud  voice,  "  They  have  lived." 
In  these  tenns  the  Romans  are  used  to  speak  of 
death  when  they  do  not  choose  to  use  words  of  bad 
omen.  It  was  now  evening  and  Cicero  went  up 
fr'^m  the  Forum  to  his  house,  the  citizens  no  longer 
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accompaDymg  bim  in  silence  or  in  order,  but  re- 
ceiving him  with  shouts  and  clapping  as  he  passed 
along  and  calling  him  the  saviour  and  founder  of 
his  country.  And  numerous  lights  illuminated 
the  streets,  for  people  placed  lamps  and  torches  at 
their  doors.  The  women  too  showed  lights  from 
the  roofs  to  honour  the  man  and  in  order  to  see  him 
going  home,  honourably  attended  by  the  nobles ; 
most  of  whom  having  brought  to  an  end  great  wars 
and  entered  the  cit}'^  in  triumph,  and  added  to  the 
Roman  possessions  no  small  extent  of  land  and 
sea  walked  along  confessing  to  one  another  that 
the  Boman  people  were  indebted  for  wealth  and 
spoils  and  power  to  many  living  commanders  and 
generals,  but  for  their  security  and  safety  to  Cicero 
alone  who  had  removed  from  them  so  great  a 
danger.  For  it  was  not  the  preventing  of  what 
was  in  preparation  and  the  punishing  of  the  doers, 
which  appeared  worthy  of  admiration,  but  that  he 
had  quenched  the  greatest  of  dangers  that  ever 
threatened  the  state,  with  the  least  evils,  find  with- 
out disturbance  and  tumult.  For  most  of  those 
who  had  flocked  to  Catilina  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  the  fate  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  left  him  and 
went  away:  and  Catilina  after  fighting  a  battle 
with  those  who  remained  with  him  against  Anto- 
nius,  perished  and  his  army  with  him. 

23.  However  there  were  some  who  were  ready 
to  abuse  Cicero  for  this  and  to  do  him  harm,  and 
they  had  for  their  leader  among  those  who  were 
going  to  hold  magistracies,  Caesar  as  praetor,  and 
Sletellus  and  Bestia  as  tribunes.  Upon  entering 
on  ofHce,  while  Cicero  had  still  a  few  days  in 
authority,  they  would  not  let  him  address  the 
people,  and  placing  their  seats  above  the  Rostra 
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they  would  not  permit  him  to  come  forward  to 
speak ;  they  told  him  that  he  might,  if  he  chose, 
take  the  oath  usual  on  giving  up  office  and  then  go 
down.  Upon  this  Cicero  came  forward  as  if  he 
were  going  to  take  the  oath,  and  when  he  had 
procured  silence,  he  swore  not  the  usual  oath,  but 
one  of  his  own  and  a  new  oath,  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  saved  his  country  and  preserved  the  supre- 
macy of  Rome :  and  the  whole  people  confirmed 
the  truth  of  his  oath.  At  this  Caesar  and  the  tri.- 
bunes  being  still  more  vexed  contrived  other  cavils 
against  Cicero,  and  a  law  was  brought  forward 
by  them  that  Pompeius  and  his  army  should  be 
recalled  on  the  pretext  of  putting  down  the  power 
of  Cicero.  But  Cato  who  was  then  tribune  was  a 
great  help  to  Cicero  and  to  the  whole  state,  and 
he  opposed  himself  to  Caesar's  measures  with  equal 
authority  and  greater  good  opinion.  For  he  easily 
stopped  other  measures,  and  he  so  extolled  the  con- 
sulship of  Cicero  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  that 
they  voted  to  him  the  greatest  honours  that  had 
ever  been  conferred  and  called  him  the  father  of 
his  country :  for  it  seems  that  Cicero  was  the  first 
on  whom  this  title  was  conferred,  upon  Cato  having 
so  entitled  him  before  the  people. 

24.  Cicero  who  .had  at  that  time  the  chief  power 
in  the  State,  made  himself  generally  odious,  not 
by  any  ill  acts,  but  by  always  praising  and  glorify- 
ing himself  to  the  great  annoyance  of  many  people. 
For  there  was  neither  assembly  of  Senate  nor 
people  nor  court  of  justice  in  which  a  man  had  not 
to  hear  Catilina  talked  of  and  Lentulus.  Finally, 
he  filled  his  books  and  writings  with  his  own  praises, 

i  though  his  oratory  was  most  agreeable  and  had 
greatest  charm,  he  made  it  wearisome  and 
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odious  to  the  hearers  by  this  unseemly  habit,  which 
stuck  to  him  like  a  &,tality.  However,  though  he 
had  such  unmingled  ambition,  he  was  far  removed 
from  envying  others,  for  he  was  most  bountiful  in 
his  praises  of  those  before  him  and  those  of  his  own 
time,  as  we  may  see  from  his  writings.  There  are 
also  many  sayings  of  his  recorded ;  for  instance, 
he  said  of  Aristotle,  that  he  was  a  river  of  flowing 
gold,  and  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  that  Jupiter, 
if  ft  were  his  nature  to  use  language,  would  speak 
like  him.  Theophrastus  he  was  used  to  call  his 
own  special  luxury.  Being  asked  about  the  speeches 
of  Demosthenes,  which  he  thought  the  best,  he 
answered,  the  longest.  Yet  some  of  those  who 
pretend  to  be  imitators  of  Demosthenies,  dwell  on 
an  expression  of  Cicero,  which  he  used  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  friends,  that  Demosthenes  sometimes 
nodded  in  his  speeches ;  but  the  great  and  admirable 
praise  which  he  often  bestows  on  the  man,  and 
that  he  intitled  his  own  orations  on  which  he  be- 
stowed most  labour,  those  against  Antonius,  Phi- 
lippics, they  say  nothing  about.  Of  the  men  of 
his  own  time  who  gained  a  reputation  for  eloquence 
and  learning,  there  is  not  one  whose  reputation  he 
did  not  increase  either  by  speaking  or  writing  in 
favourable  terms  of  him.  When  Caesar  was  in 
power  he  obtained  from  him  the  Roman  citizenship 
for  Cratippus  the  Peripatetic,  and  he  prevailed  on 
the  Areopagus  to  pass  a  vote  and  to  request  him 
to  stay  in  Athens  and  instruct  the  young,  as  being 
an  ornament  to  the  city.  There  are  letters  from 
Cicero  to  Herodes,  and  others  to  his  son,  in  which 
he  exhorts  to  the  study  of  philosophy  under  Cra- 
tippus. He  charged  Gorgias  the  rhetorician  with 
leading  the  young  man  to  pleasure  and  drinking, 
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and  banished  him  from  his  society.  This  and  a 
letter  to  Pelops  of  Byzantium  are  almost  the  only 
Greek  letters  of  his  which  are  written  with  any 
passion,  in  which  he  properly  rebukes  Gorg^as, 
if  he  was  worthless  and  intemperate,  as  he  was 
considered  to  be ;  but  his  letter  to  Pelops  is  in  a 
mean  and  complaining  tone,  and  charges  Pelops 
with  having  neglected  to  procure  for  him  certain 
honours  and  public  testimonials  from  the  Byzan- 
tines. 

25.  All  this  proceeded  from  his  ambition,  and 
also  the  circumstance  that  he  was  oHen  carried 
away  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  oratory  to  disregard 
propriety.  He  once  spoke  in  &vour  of  Munatius, 
who  after  being  acquitted  prosecuted  Sabinus  a 
friend  of  Cicero,  who  is  said  to  have  been  so  trans- 
ported with  passion  as  to  say,  '<  Do  you  suppose, 
Munatius,  that  you  were  acquitted  on  your  trial 
for  your  own  merits,  and  not  because  I  spread 
much  darkness  over  the  court  when  there  was 
light?"  He  gained  applause  by  a  panegyric  on 
Marcus  Crassus  from  the  Rostra,  and  a  few  days 
after  he  abused  him,  on  which  Crassus  observed, 
"  Did  you  not  lately  praise  me  in  the  same  place?" 
to  which  Cicero  replied,  "  Yes,  for  practice  sake, 
exercising  my  eloquence  on  a  mean  subject." 
Crassus  having  remarked  on  one  occasion  that  none 
of  the  Crass'i  had  lived  in  Rome  to  be  more  than 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  afterwards  denying  that  he 
had  said  so  and  observing,  What  could  have  led 
him  to  say  this?  Cicero  replied,  ''You  know  that 
the  Romans  would  be  glad  to  hear  it  and  so  you 
wished  to  get  their  favour,"  When  Crassus  ob- 
served that  he  liked  the  Stoics,  because  they  proved 
that  the  good  man  was  rich,   <<  Consider/'  said 
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Cicero,  "  if  they  do  not  rather  prove  that  the  wise 
man  possesses  everything."  Now  Crassus  was 
charged  with  being  fond  of  money.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Crassus  who  was  considered  to  resemble  a 
certain  Axius,  and  so  to  attach  ill  fame  to  his 
mother  in  respect  to  Axius,  had  made  a  speech 
in  the  Senate  with  applause,  and  Cicero  being  asked 
what  be  thought  of  him  said,  He  is  Axius  Crassus. 
26.  When  Crassus  was  about  to  set  out  for  Syria, 
he  wished  Cicero  to  be  his  friend  rather  than  his 
enemy,  and  he  said  in  a  friendly  manner  that  he 
wished  to  sup  with  him,  and  Cicero  received  him 
readily.  A  few  days  after  when  some  of  his  friends 
spoke  with  him  about  Vatinius,  and  said  that  Vati- 
nius  sought  a  recollection  and  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  him,  for  he  was  then  at  enmity  with  Cicero, 
"Surely,"  said  Cicero,  "Vatinius  too  does  not 
want  to  sup  with  me."  Such  was  his  behaviour  to 
Crassus.  As  to  Vatinius,  who  had  tumours  in  his 
neck,  and  was  on  one  occasion  pleading  a  cause, 
Cicero  called  him  a  tumid  orator.  Hearing  that 
Vatinius  was  dead,  and  being  shortly  after  certainly 
informed  that  he  was  still  living,  "  111  betide  the 
man,"  said  he,  "  who  lied  so  ill."  Many  of  the 
Senators  were  dissatisfied  with  Caesar's  carrying  a 
measure  for  the  distribution  of  the  land  in  Cam- 
pania among  the  soldiers,  and  Lucius  Gellius  who 
was  also  one  of  the  oldest  of  them,  said,  that  it 
should  never  take  place  while  he  lived  :  "  Let  us 
wait,"  said  Cicero,  "  for  Gellius  asks  for  no  long 
delay."  There  was  a  certain  Octavius  who  had 
the  ill  repute  of  being  a  native  of  Libya,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  a  certain  trial  he  said  that  he  could 
not  hear  Cicero,  "  And  yet,"  said  Cicero,  "  your 
ear  is  not  without  a  hole  in  it."    Metellus  Nepos 
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observing  that  Cicero  by  giving  testimony  against 
persons  had  caused  more  to  be  condemned  than  he 
had  caused  to  be  acquitted  by  undertaking  their 
cause,  '^  Well,*'  said  he,  ^^  I  admit  that  I  have  more 
credit  than  eloquence."  A  certain  youth  who  was 
charged  with  giving  poison  to  his  &ther  in  a  cake, 
spoke  with  great  confidence,  and  said  that  he  would 
abuse  Cicero ;  '^  I  would  rather  have  this  from 
you,"  said  Cicero,  "  than  a  cake."  Publius  Sex- 
tius  had  Cicero  with  others  as  his  advocate  in  a 
cause,  but  he  chose  to  say  everything  himself  and 
would  let  nobody  else  speak,  and  when  it  was  plain 
that  he  would  be  acquitted  and  the  judices  were 
giving  their  votes,  Cicero  said,  "  Make  the  most 
of  your  opportunity  to-day,  for  to-morrow  you 
will  be  a  mere  nobody."  One  Publius  Consfa  who 
set  up  for  a  lawyer,  but  was  an  ignorant  and  stupid 
fellow,  was  called  as  a  witness  by  Cicero  on  a  trial. 
On  Consta  saying  that  he  knew  nothing,  "  Perhaps," 
said  Cicero,  "  you  suppose  that  you  are  asked  about 
legal  matters."  Metellus  Nepos  during  a  dispute 
with  Cicero  often  repeated,  "  Who  is  your  father  ?" 
on  which  Cicero  said,  "As  for  yourself,  your 
mother  has  made  this  answer  rather  difficult  for 
you."  Now  the  mother  of  Nepos  was  considered 
to  be  an  unchaste  woman,  and  himself  a  fickle  kind 
of  man.  On  one  occasion  he  suddenly  deserted 
his  office  of  tribune  and  sailed  off  to  join  Pom- 
peius  in  Syria,  whence  he  returned  with  just  as 
little  reason.  Nepos  had  buried  his  teacher  Phila- 
grus  with  more  than  usual  respect  and  set  upon  his 
tomb  a  raven  of  stone :  "  In  this,"  said  Cicero, 
"you  have  acted  wiser  than  your  wont,  for  he 
taught  you  to  fiy  rather  than  to  speak."  Marcus 
Appius  in  a  certain  trial  prefaced  his  speech  with 
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saying  that  his  friend  had  prayed  him  to  exhibit 
vigilance  and  judgment  and  fidelity  :  "  Are  you 
then,"  said  Cicero,  "  so  iron-hearted  as  to  exhibit 
not  one  of  such  great  qualities  as  your  friend 
prayed  you  to  do  ?" 

27.  Now  the  use  of  bitterish  taunts  against 
enemies  or  opposing  advocates  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  orator's  business:  but  the 
attacking  of  any  persons  whom  he  fell  in  with  for 
the  purpose  of  malting  them  ridiculous  brought 
great  odium  upon  him.  I  will  record  a  few  in- 
stances of  this  al^.  He  called  Marcus  Aquinius, 
Adrastus,  because  he  had  two  sons-in-law  who  were 
in  exile.  Lucius  Cotta,  who  held  the  office  of 
censor,  was  very  fond  of  wine,  and  it  happened 
that  Cicero  during  his  canvass  for  the  consulship 
was  athirst,  and  as  his  friends  stood  around  him 
while  he  was  drinking,  "'You  have  good  reason  to 
be  afraid,"  said  he,  "  lest  the  censor  should  deal 
harshly  with  me  for  drinking  water."  Meeting 
Voconius  who  was  conducting  three  very  ugly 
daughters,  he  said  aloud  : 

'Gainst  Phoebus*  will  his  children  he  begat, 

Marcus  Gellius  who  was  supposed  not  to  be  the 
son  of  free  parents,  was  once  reading  some  letters 
to  the  Senate  with  a  clear  and  loud  voice,  when 
Cicero  said,  "  Don't  be  surprised ;  he  too  is  one 
of  those  who  have  practised  their  voices."  When 
Faustus  the  son  of  Sulla  who  had  been  dictator  in 
Kome  and  proscribed  many  to  the  death,  having 
got  into  debt  and  squandered  most  of  his  substance, 
advertised  his  household  stuff  for  sale,  Cicero  said 
that  he  liked  this  proscription  better  than  his 
father's. 
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28.  He  thus  became  odiou9  to  many,  and  the 
partizans  of  Clodius  combined  against  him  on  the 
following  occasion.  Clodius  was  a  man  of  noble 
birth,  young  in  years,  but  bold  and  impudent  in  his 
designs.  Being  in  love  with  Pompeia,  Caesar's 
wife,  he  got  into  his  house  secretly  by  assuming 
the  dress  and  the  guise  of  a  lute-player ;  for  the 
women  were  celebrating  in  Caesar's  house  those 
mysterious  rites  which  the  men  were  not  permitted 
to  see;  and  as  there  was  no  man  there,  Clodius 
being  still  a  youth  and  not  yet  bearded  hoped  to  slip 
through  to  Pompeia  with  the  women.  But  as  it 
was  night  when  he  got  into  a  large  house,  he  was 
perplexed  by  the  passages ;  and  as  he  was  rambling 
about  a  female  slave  of  Aurelia,  Caesar's  mother, 
saw  him  and  asked  him  his  name.  Being  compelled 
to  speak,  he  said  that  he  was  looking  for  a  servant 
of  Pompeia,  named  Abra,  but  the  woman  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  not  a  female  voice  cried  out  and 
called  the  women  together.  They  shut  the  doors 
and  searching  every  place  found  Clodius  who  had 
hid  himself  in  the  chamber  of  the  girl  with  whom 
he  came  into  the  house.  The  afiair  being  noised 
abroad  Caesar  put  away  Pompeia,  and  a  prosecution 
for  an  offence  against  religion  was  instituted  against 
Clodius. 

29.  Now  Cicero  was  a  friend  of  Clodius,  and  in 
the  afiair  of  Catilina  found  him  a  most  zealous 
assistant  and  guardian  of  his  person ;  but  as  Clo- 
dius in  answer  to  the  charge  relied  on  not  having 
been  in  Rome  at  the  time  and  maintained  that  he 
was  staying  in  places  at  a  very  great  distance, 
Cicero  bore  testimony  that  Clodius  had  come  to  his 
house  and  spoken  with  him  on  certain  matters ; 
"vhich  was  true.    However  people  did  not  suppose 
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that    Cicero  gave  his  testitnony  from  regard  to 
truth,  but  by  way  of  justifying  himself  to  his  wife 
Terentia.     For  Terentia  had  a  grudge    against 
Clodius  on  account  of  his  sister  Clodia,  who  was 
'  supposed  to  wish  to  marry  Cicero  and  to  be  con- 
triving this  by  the  aid  of  one  Tullus,  who  was  one 
of  the  nearest  companions  and  intimates  of  Cicero, 
and  as  Tullus  was  always  goin^  to  Clodia  who  lived 
near  and  paying  attention  to  her,  he  excited  sus- 
picion in  Terentia.     Now  as  Terentia  was  of  a 
sour  temper  and  governed  Cicero,  she  urged  him 
to  join  in  the  attack  on  Clodius  and  to  give  testi- 
mony against  him.     Many  men  also  of  the  highest 
character  charged  Clodius  by  their  testimony  with 
perjury,  disorderly  conduct,  bribing  of  the  masses, 
and  debauching  of  women     Lucullus  also  produced 
female  slaves  to  testify  that  Clodius  had  sexual 
commerce  with  his  youngest  sister  wlien  she  was 
the  wife  of  Lucullus.     There  was  also  a  general 
opinion   that   Clodius    debauched   his    other  two 
sisters,  of  whom  Marcius  Rex  had  Terentia  and 
Metellus  Celer  had  Clodia  to  wife,  who  was  called 
Quadrantaria,  because  one  of  her  lovers  put  copper 
coins  for  her  in  a  purse  pretending  they  were  silver 
and  sent  them  to  her;  now  the  smallest  copper 
coin  the  Romans  called  Quadrans.    It  was  with  re- 
spect to  this  sister  that  Clodius  was  most  suspected. 
However  as  the  people  on  that  occasion  set  them- 
selves against  those  who  bore  testimony  and  com- 
bined against   Clodius,   the  judices   being  afraid 
procured  a  guard  for  their  protection  and  most  of 
them  gave  in  their  tablets  with  the  writing  on  them 
confused.     It  turned  out  that  those  who  were  for 
acquitting  him  were  the  majority,  and  some  bribery 
alM)  was  said  to  have  been  used.     This  led  Catulus 
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to  say  when  he  met  the  judices,  "  Indeed  you  did 
ask  for  a  guard  to  protect  you,  for  you  were  afraid 
that  some  one  should  take  your  money  from  you." 
Upon  Clodius  saying  to  Cicero  that  his  evidence 
had  no  credit  with  the  judices,  Cicero  replied, 
"  However,  five-and-twenty  of  the  judices  gave  me 
credit,  for  so  many  of  them  voted  against  you; 
but  thirty  of  them  gave  you  no  credit,  for  they  did 
not  vote  for  your  acquittal  till  they  had  received 
their  money."  Caesar  however  when  called  gave 
no  evidence  against  Clodius  and  he  denied  that  he 
had  convicted  his  wife  of  adultery,  but  that  he 
had  put  her  away,  because  Caesar's  wife  ought  not 
only  to  be  free  from  shameful  act^  but  even  the 
report  of  it. 

30.  Clodius  having  escaped  the  danger,  as  soon 
as  he  was  elected  tribune  commenced  his  attack  on 
Cicero,  drawing  together  and  agitating  against  him 
every  thing  and  all  persons.  For  he  gained  the 
favour  of  the  people  by  popular  laws,  and  caused 
great  provinces  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  the 
consuls,  Macedonia  to  Piso  and  Syria  to  GabiiiiuSy 
and  he  contrived  to  associate  many  of  the  poor 
citizens  in  his  designs  and  kept  armed  slaves  about 
him.  Of  the  three  men  who  then  had  the  chief 
power,  Crassus  was  openly  at  enmity  with  Cicero, 
and  Fompeius  was  playing  an  affected  part  towards 
both ;  and  as  Caesar  was  about  to  march  into  Gaul 
with  his  army,  Cicero  paying  court  to  him,  though 
he  was  not  his  friend,  but  an  object  of  suspicion 
owing  to  the  affair  of  Cattlina,  asked  to  accompany 
him  as  a  legatus.  Caesar  accepted  the  proposal,  but 
Clodius  seeing  that  Cicero  was  escaping  from  his 
tribunitian  power  pretended  to  be  disposed  to  come 
to  terms  with  him,  and  by  laying  most  blame  on 
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Terentia,  and  always  speaking  of  Cicero  in  mode- 
rate terms  and  using  words  which  imported  a 
favourable  disposition,  as  a  man  who  had  no  hatred 
or  ill  feeling  towards  him,  but  had  certain  reason- 
able grounds  of  complaint  to  be  urged  in  a  friendly 
way,  he  completely  stopped  Cicero's  fears  so  that 
he  declined  a  legation  under  Caesar  and  again  ap- 
plied himself  to  public  affairs.  At  which  Caesar 
being  irritated  encouraged  Clodius  against  Cicero, 
and  completely  alienated  Pompeius  from  him,  and 
he  himself  declared  before  the  people  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  right  or  lawful  for  men  to  be  put  to 
death  without  trial,  like  Lentulus  and  Cethegus. 
For  this  was  the  charge,  and  to  this  Cicero  was 
called  to  answer.  Being  therefore  in  danger  and 
under  prosecution  he  changed  his  dress  and  with 
his  hair  unshorn  went  about  supplicating  the 
people.  But  Clodius  met  him  everywhere  in  the 
streets  with  violent  and  audacious  men  about  him, 
who  with  many  insolent  jeers  at  Cicero's  reverse 
and  attire,  and  after  pelting  him  with  mud  and 
stones  hindered  his  suppliant  applications. 

3L  However  at  iirst  nearly  all  the  body  of  equites 
changed  their  dress  when  Cicero  did,  and  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  young  men  accompanied  him 
with  their  hair  uncut  and  joined  in  his  suppliant 
entreaties.  When  the  Senate  had  met  in  order  to 
pass  a  vote  that  the  people  should  change  their 
dress  as  a  public  calamity,  and  the  consuls  opposed 
it,  and  Clodius  was  in  arms  about  the  Senate-house, 
no  small  number  of  the  Senators  ran  out  tearing 
their  clothes  and  calling  aloud.  But  as  this  sight 
neither  procured  respect  nor  pity,  and  Cicero  must 
either  go  into  exile  or  try  force  and  the  sword 
against  Clodius,  he  entreat€Ki  Pompeius  to  aid  him^ 
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who  bad  purposely  gone  out  of  the  way  and  was 
staying  on  his  estate  at  the  Alban  hills.  And  fiTst 
he  sent  his  son-in-law  Piso  to  entreat  for  him,  and 
then  he  went  himself.  Pompeius  hearing  of  his 
coming  did  not  wait  to  see  him,  for  he  had  a 
strong  feeling  of  shame  towards  a  man  who  had 
made  great  efforts  on  his  behalf  and  had  carried 
many  public  measures  to  please  him,  but  as  he 
was  Caesar's  son*  in- law,  he  gave  up  old  obligations 
at  his  request,  and  slipping  out  by  a  different  door 
evaded  meeting  with  Cicero.  Cicero  being  thus 
betrayed  by  him  and  left  deserted,  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  consuls.  Gabinius  still  maintained  his  hos- 
tility, but  Piso  spoke  more  kindly  and  advised  him 
to  go  out  of  the  way  and  to  yield  to  tlie  impetuosity 
of  Clodius  and  to  submit  to  the  change  in  circum- 
stances, and  again  to  be  the  saviour  of  his  country, 
which  was  involved  in  civil  commotion  and  mis- 
fortune through  Clodius.  Having  got  this  answer 
Cicero  consulted  with  his  friends,  of  whom  La- 
cuUus  advised  him  to  stay  and  said  that  he  would 
gain  the  superiority ;  but  others  advised  him  to  fly, 
inasmuch  as  the  people  would  soon  long  for  him 
when  they  were  satiated  with  the  madness  and 
desperation  of  Clodius.  This  was  Cicero's  own 
judgment ;  and  he  carried  to  the  Capitol  the  statue 
of  Athene,  which  for  a  long  time  had  stood  in 
his  house,  and  to  which  he  paid  especial  honour, 
and  dedicated  it  with  the  inscription,  '^  To  Athene 
the  guardian  of  Rome ;"  and  receiving  from  his 
friends  persons  to  conduct  him  safely,  he  left  the 
city  about  midnight  and  went  by  land  through  Lu- 
cania,  designing  to  stay  in  Sicily. 

32.  When    it  was   known   that   he  had    fled, 
Clodius  put  to  ihe  vote  the  question  of  his  ba- 
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nishment,  and  issued  an  edict  to  exclude  him  from 
fire  and  water,  and  that  no  one  should  furnish  him 
vith  a  shelter  within  five  hundred  miles  of  Italy. 
Now  others  paid  not  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
edict,  for  they  respected  Cicero,  and  showed  him 
all  manner  of  kindness  and  set  him  on  his  way  : 
but  in  Hipponiupi,  a  city  of  Lucania,  which  the 
Romans  call  Yibo,  Yibius,  a  Sicilian,  who  had 
derived  many  advantages  from  Cicero^3  friendship 
and  had  been  praefect  of  the  Fabri  ducing  his  con- 
sulship, would  not  receive  Cicero  in  his  house,  but 
sent  Mm  word  that  he  would  assign  him  a  spot  of 
ground ;  and  Caius  Yergilius,  the  praetor  of  Sicily, 
who  had  been  most  intimate  with  Cicero,  wrote  to 
tell  him  to  keep  away  from  Sicily.  Whereat  de- 
sponding he  set  out  for  3rundusium,  and  thence 
attempted  to  pass  over  to  Dyrrachium  with  a  fair 
wind,  but  as  it  began  to  blow  against  him  when  he 
was  out  at  sea,  he  came  back  the  day  after,  and 
again  set  sail.  It  is  said  that  when  he  had  reached 
Dyrrachium  and.  was  going  to  land,  there  was  a 
shaking  of  the  earth  and  a  violent  motion  in  the 
sea  at  the  same  time ;  from  which  the.  diviners 
prognosticated  that  his  flight  would  not  be  lasting, 
for  these  were  signs  of  change.  And  though  many 
men  visited  him  from  good  will  and  the  Greek 
cities  vied  in  sending  deputations  to  him,  yet  he 
passed  his  time  in  despondency  and  exceeding 
grief,  for  the  most  part  looking  to  Italy,  like  those 
who  are  desperately  in  love,  and  in  his  bearing 
became  very  mean  and  humbled  by  reason  of  his 
calamity,  and  so  downcast  as  no  one  would  have 
expected  from  a  man  who  had  spent  his  life  in  such 
philosophical  pursuits.  And  yet  he  often  asked 
his  friends  to  call  him  not  an  orator,  but  a  philp- 
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sopher,  for  he  said  that  he  had  chosen  philosophy 
as  his  occupation,  but  that  he  employed  oratory 
as  an  instrument  for  his  purposes  in  his  public 
life.  But  opinion  is  pow^ul  to  wash  out  reason 
from  the  mind  as  if  it  were  dye,  and  to  imprint  the 
idSTects  of  the  many  by  the  force  of  intercourse  and 
femiliarity  on  those  who  engage  in  public  life,  unless 
a  man  be  strictly  on  his  guard  and  come  in  contact 
with  things  external  in  such  wise,  as  to  have  com- 
munion with  the  things  themselves,  not  with  the 
afiects  towards  the  things* 

33.  Clodius  after  driving  out  Cicero  burnt  his 
villas,  and  burnt  his  house,  and  built  on  the  ground 
a  temple  to  Liberty :  the  rest  of  Cicero's  property 
he  offered  for  sale  and  announced  it  daily,  but 
nobody  would  buy.  In  consequence  of  these  mea- 
sures being  formidable  to  the  aristocratical  party 
and  dragging  along  with  him  the  people  who  were 
let  loose  to  great  violence  and  daring,  he  made  an 
attack  on  Pompcius,  ripping  up  some  of  the  things 
that  were  settled  by  him  in  his  military  command. 
By  which  Pompeius  losing  some  of  his  reputation 
blamed  himself  for  giving  up  Cicero ;  and  changing 
again  he  used  every  effort  in  conjunction  with 
Cicero's  friends  to  effect  his  return.  As  Clodius 
resisted  this,  the  Senate  resolved  to  ratify  nothing 
in  the  mean  time  and  to  do  no  public  business, 
unless  Cicero  was  restored.  When  Lentulus  was 
consul,  and  the  disorder  went  on  increaring  so  that 
tribunes  were  wounded  in  the  Forum,  and  Quintus 
the  brother  of  Cicero  only  escaped  by  lying  among 
the  bodies  as  if  he  were  dead,  the  people  began  to 
undergo  a  change  of  opinion,  and  one  of  the  tribunes 
Annius  Milo  was  the  first  to  venture  to  bring  Clodius 
to  trial  for  violence,  and  many  sided  with  Pom* 
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peius  both  from  among  the  people  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  cities.  Coming  forward  with  them  and 
driving  Clodius  from  the  Forum  he  called  the 
citizens  to  the  vote :  and  it  is  said  that  the  people 
never  confirmed  any  measure  with  so  much  una* 
nimity.  The  Senate  vying  with  the  people  passed 
a  decree  in  honour  of  those  cities  which  had  served 
Cicero  in  his  exile  and  for  the  restoration  at  the 
public  expense  of  his  house  and  villas  which  Clo* 
dius  had  destroyed.  Cicero  was  restored  in  the 
sixteenth  month  after  his  exile,  and  so  great  m  as 
the  joy  of  the  cities  and  the  zeal  of  all  men  to  meet 
him,  that  what  was  afterwards  said  by  Cicero  fell 
short  of  the  truth  :  for  he  said  that  Italy  bore  him 
on  her  shoulders  and  carried  him  into  Rome.  On 
which  occasion  Crassus  also,  who  was  his  enemy 
before  his  exile,  readily  met  him  and  was  recon- 
ciled to  him,  to  please  his  son  Fublius,  as  he  said, 
who  was  an  admirer  of  Cicero. 

34.  After  the  lapse  of  no  long  thne,  watching 
the  opportunity  when  Clodius  was  away,  Cicero 
went  with  a  number  of  persons  to  the  Capitol  and 
pulled  down  and  broke  the  tribunitian  tablets  which 
contained  thef  records  of  the  administration;  When 
Clodius  made  this  a  charge  against  him,  Cicero  said 
that  Clodius  had  illegally  passed  from  the  patrician 
body  to  the  tribunate,  and  that  none  of  his  acts 
were  valid,  at  which  Cato  took  offence  and  spoke 
against  him,  not  indeed  in  commendation  of  Clo- 
dius, but  expressing  his  mortification  at  his  mea- 
sures ;  however  he  showed  that  it  was  an  unusual 
and  violent  measure  for  the  senate  to  vote  for  the 
rescinding  of  so  many  decrees  and  acts,  among 
which  was  his  own  administration  at  Cyprus  and 
Byzantium.    This  led  to  a  collision  between  him 
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and  Cicero,  which  did  not  proceed  to  any  thing 
open,  but  the  consequence  was  that  their  friendly 
disposition  to  one  another  was  weakened. 

35.  After  this  Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo,  who 
being  prosecuted  for  murder  got  Cicero  for  his 
advocate*  But  the  senate  being  afraid  lest  there 
should  be  some  disturbance  in  the  city  on  the  trial 
of  Milo,  who  was  a  man  of  high  repute  and  bold 
spirit,  intrusted  to  Pompeius  the  superintendence 
of  this  and  other  trials  and  commissioned  him  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  city  and  of  the 
courts  of  justice.  Pompeius  in  the  night  snr^ 
rounded  the  Forum  with  soldiers  on  the  heights, 
and  Milo  fearing  that  Cicero  might  be  disturbed 
at  the  unusual  sight  and  ipanage  his  case  worse, 
persuaded  him  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  the 
Forum  s^d  to  rest  there  till  the  judices  met  and 
the  cou^  was  formed.  But  Cicero,  as  it  appears, 
was  not  only  without  courage  in  arms,  but  was 
tim|d  evep  when  he  commenced  speaking,  and 
hmrdly  ceased  shaking  and  trembling  in  many  trials 
till  his  eloquence  had  reached  its  height  and  at- 
tained steadiness.  When  he  was  the  advocate  of 
Murena  on  his  prosecution  by  Cato,  he  was  am- 
bitious to  surpass  Hortensius  who  had  spoken  with 
ffreat  applause  and  he  took  no  rest  the  night  be- 
fore, in  consequence  of  which  exceeding  anxiety 
and  wakefulness  his  powers  were  impaired  and  he 
was  considered  to  have  &llen  short  of  his  fame. 
On  this  occasion  when  he  came  out  of  the  litter  to 
the  trial  of  Milo  and  saw  Pompeius  seated  on  an 
elevated  place  as  in  a  camp  and  arms  flashing  all 
around  the  Forum,  he  was  confounded  and  scarcely 
commenced  his  speech  for  trembling  and  hesitation, 
^ough  Milo  himself  bravely  and    courageously 
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assisted  at  the  trial  and  would  not  deig^  to  let  his 
hair  grow  or  to  change  his  dress  for  a  dark  one, 
which  seems  in  no  small  degree  to  have  contributed 
to  his  condemnation.  But  Cicero  in  all  this  was 
considered  rather  to  have  shown  his  attachment  to 
his  friend  than  any  cowardice. 

36.  Cicero  became  also  one  of  the  priests, 
whom  the  Romans  call  Augurs,  in  place  of  the 
younger  Crassus  after  his  death  among  the  Par- 
thians.  The  province  of  Cilicia  being  allotted  to 
him  and  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  legionary  sol- 
diers and  two  thousand  six  hundred  horse,  he  set  sail 
with  instructions  to  keep  Cappadocia  friendly  and 
obedient  to  Ariobarzanes.  He  accomplished  this 
and  arranged  it  without  any  blame  and  without 
war ;  and  as  he  observed  that  the  Cilicians  were 
inclined  to  a  rbing  on  occasion  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Bomans  by  the  Parthians  and  the  movements  in 
Syria,  he  pacified  them  by  a  mild  administration. 
Kor  would  he  receive  any  presents  when  the  kings 
offered  them,  and  he  relieved  the  provincials  from 
giving  entertainments :  and  he  himself  daily  re- 
ceived those  whio  were  agreeable  to  him  at  ban- 
quets, not  in  a  costly  way,  but  liberally.  And 
there  was  no  doorkeeper  to  his  house,  nor  was  he 
ever  seen  by  any  one  lying  down,  but  in  the  morn- 
ing he  would  be  standing  or  walking  about  in  front 
of  his  chamber  where  he  received  those  who  paid 
their  respects  to  him.  It  is  said  that  he  neither 
punished  any  one  with  rods  nor  allowed  any  man's 
garment  to  be  rent^  nor  vented  abuse  in  passion, 
nor  inflicted  any  penalty  accompanied  with  con- 
tumelious treatment.  By  discovering  that  much 
of  the  public  property  was  embezzled  he  enriched 
the  cities,  and  he.  maintained  in  their  civil  rights 
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those  who  made  restoration,  without  letting  them 
suffer  any  thing  further.  He  engaged  also  in  a 
war  in  which  he  defeated  the  robbers  of  Mount 
Amanus,  for  which  he  was  saluted  by  his  soldiers 
with  the  title  of  Imperator.  When  Caecilius  the 
orator  requested  Cicero  to  send  him  panthers  from 
Cilicia  to  Rome  for  a  certain  spectacle,  Cicero 
who  was  proud  of  his  exploits  wrote  in  reply  that 
there  were  no  panthers  in  Cilicia,  for  they  had  fled 
into  Caria,  indignant  that  they  were  the  only  things 
warred  upon,  while  all  others  were  enjoying  peace. 
On  his  voyage  back  from  his  province  he  first  put 
in  at  Rhodes,  and  next  tarried  at  Athens  with 
gladness  out  of  the  pleasant  recollection  of  his 
^former  residence.  After  associating  wilh  men,  the 
first  for  wisdom,  and  vidting  his  old  friends  and 
intimates  and  receiving  due  honours  from  Greece, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  at  a  time  when  affidrs,  as  if 
from  violent  inflammation,  were  bursting  out  into 
the  Civil  war. 

37.  In  the  Senate  when  they  were  proposing  to 
vote  him  a  triumph,  he  said  tliat  he  would  more 
gladly  follow  Caesar  in  his  triumph,  if  a  settlement 
oould  be  efi*ected;  and  he  privately  gave  much 
advice  by  writing  to  Caesar,  and  much  by  entreating 
JPompftiiis,  afid  attempting  to  mollify  and  pacify 
both  of  them.  But  when  things  were  past  remedy, 
and  Caesar  was  advancing,  and  Fompeius  did  not 
stay,  but  quitted  the  city  with  many  men  of  cha- 
racter, Cicero  did  not  join  in  this  flight,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  he  was  attaching  liimself  to 
Caesar.  And  it  is  plain  that  in  hia  resolves  he  was 
much  perplexed  both  ways  and  sufiered  much ;  for 
he  says  in  his  letters  that  he  did  not  know  which 
way  to  turn  himself,  and  that  Fompeius  had  an 
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honourable  and  good  cause  to  fight  for,  but  that 
Caesar  managed  things  better  and  was  better  able 
to  save  himself  and  the  citizens,  so  that  he  knew 
whom  to  fly  from ,  but  not  whom  to  fly  to.  Trebatius, 
one  of  Caesar's  friends,  wrote  to  the  purport,  that 
Caesar  thought  that  before  all  things  Cicero  ought 
to  put  himself  on  Caesar's  side  and  to  share  his 
hopes,  but  if  he  declined  by  reason  of  his  age,  he 
advised  him  to  go  to  Greece  and  there  to  seat  him- 
self quietly  out  of  the  way  of  both ;  but  Cicero 
being  surprised  that  Caesar  himself  did  not  write, 
replied  in  passion  that  he  would  do  nothing  un- 
worthy of  his  political  life.  What  appears  in  his 
letters  is  to  this  eflect. 

38.  When  Caesar  had  set  out  to  Iberia,  Cicero 
•immediately  sailed  to  Fompeius.  The  rest  were 
well  pleased  that  he  was  come,  but  Cato  on  seeing 
him  rated  him  in  private  greatly  for  joining  Pom? 
peius:  he  said  it  was  not  seemly  in  himself  to" 
desert  that  line  of  policy  which  he  had  chosen  from 
the  first,  but  that  Cicero  though  he  could  do  mor^ 
good  to  his  country  and  his  friends,  if  he  remained 
at  Rome  an  indifferent  spectator- and  shaped  his 
<;onduct  by  the  result,  without  any  reason  or  neces- 
sity had  become  an  enemy  of  Caesar  and  had  come 
there  to  share  in  great  danger.  These  words  dis- 
turbed the  resolve  of  Cicero,  and  also  that  Fom- 
peius did  not  employ  him  in  anything  of  weight. 
But  he  was  the  cause  of  this  himself,  inasmuch  as 
he  made  no  secret  of  repenting  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  depreciated  the  resources  of  Fompeius, 
and  privately  showed  his  dissatis&ction  at  his 
plans,  and  abstained  not  from  scofling  and  saying 
any  sharp  thing  of  the  allies,  though  he  himself 
always  went  about  in  the  camp  without  a  smile  and 
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with  sorrowful  countenance ;  but  he  gave  cause  of 
laughter  to  others  who  had  no  occasion  for  it.     It 
is  better  to  mention  a  few  of  these  things.     Domi- 
tius  was  placing  in  a  post  of  command  a  man  of 
no  warlike  turn,  and  said,  How  modest  he  is  in 
his  manner  and  how  prudent ;  "  Wby  then/'  said 
Cicero,  '^  do  you  not  keep  him  to  take  care  of  your 
children  ?"     When  some  were  commending  Theo- 
phanes  the  Lesbian,  who  was  a  Fraefectus  of  Fabri 
in  the  camp,  for  his  excellent  consolation  of  the 
Rhodians  on  the  loss  of  their  fleet,  ^'  What  a  huge 
blessing  it  isj"  he  said,  ''  to  have  a  Greek  Fiae- 
fect !''   When  Caesar  was  successful  in  most  things 
and  in  a  manner  was  blockading  them,  he  replied 
to  the  remark  of  Lentulus  that  he  heard   that 
Caesar's  friends  were  disspirited,  '^You  mean  to 
say  that  they  are  ill-disposed   to   Caesar."     One 
Marcius'who  had  just  arrived  from  Rome,  said  that 
a  report  prevailed  in  Rome  that  Fompeius  was 
blockaded,     ^^t  suppose  you  sailed  hither  then" 
said  Cicero,  "  that  you  might  see  it  with  your  own 
eyes  and  believe."    After  the  defeat  Nonnius  ob- 
served that  they  ought  to  have  good  hopes,  for  that 
seven  eagles  were  left  in  the  camp  of  Fompeius, 
**  Your  advice  would  be  good,"  said  Cicero,  "if 
we  were  fighting  with  jackdaws."   When  Labienus 
was  relying  on  certain  oracular  answers  and  saying, 
that  Fompeius  must  get  the  victory,  "  Yes,"  said 
Cicero,  "  it  is  by  avaihng  ourselves  of  such  general* 
ship  as  this  that  we  have  lost  the  camp.'* 

39.  After  the  battle  at  Fharsalus,  in  which  he 

was  not  present  by  reason  of  illness,  and  when 

Fompeius  had  fled,  Cato  who  had  a  large  army  at 

Dyrrachium  and  a  great  fleet,  asked  Cicero  to  take 

'mmand  according  to  custom,  and  as  he  had 
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the  superior  dignity  of  the  consulship.  But  as 
Cicero  rejected  the  command  and  altogether  was 
averse  to  joining  the  armament,  he  narrowly  es- 
caped being  killed,  for  the  young  Pompeius  and 
his  friends  called  him  a  traitor  and  drew  their 
swords,  but  Gato  stood  in  the  gap  and  with  diffi- 
culty rescued  Cicero  and  let  him  go  from  the  army. 
Having  put  in  at  Brundusium  he  stayed  there 
waiting  for  Caesar  who  was  delayed  by  afiairs  in 
Asia  and  in  Egypt.  But  when  news  came  that 
Caesar  was  landed  at  Tarentum  and  was  coming 
round  by  land  to  Brundusium,  Cicero  went  to  him, 
not  being  altogether  without  hope,  but  feeling 
shame  in  the  presence  of  many  persons  to  make 
trial  of  a  man  who  was  his  enemy  and  victorious. 
However  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  do  or  say 
anything  unworthy  of  himself:  for  when  Caesar 
saw  Cicero  coming  to  meet  him  at  a  great  distance 
before  all  the  rest,  he  got  down  and  embraced  him 
and  talking  with  him  alone  walked  several  stadia. 
Froxn  this  time  he  continued  to  show  respect  to 
Cicero  and  friendly  behaviour,  so  that  even  in  his 
reply  to  Cicero  who  had  written  a  panegyric  on 
Cato,  he  commended  h^s  eloquence  and  his  life,  as 
most  res^bling  those  of  Periicles  and  Theramenes. 
Cicero's  discourse  was  called  Cato,  and  Caesar's 
was  entitled  Anticato.  It  is  said  also  that  when 
Quintus  L^arius  was  under  prosecution,  because 
he  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  enemies  and  Cicero 
was  his  tulvocate,  Caesar  said  to  his  friends,  ^^-  What 
hinders  us  listening  after  so  long  an  interval  to 
Cicero's  speech,  since  the  man  has  long  been  ad- 
judged a  villain  and  an  enemy  ?"  But  when  Cicero 
had  b^un  to  speak  and  was  making  a  wonder- 
ful sensation,  and  his  speech  as  he  proceeded  was 
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in  feeling  vari^^  and  in  grace  admirable,  the 
colour  often  changed  in  Caesar's  face,  and  it  was 
manifest  that  he  was  undergoing  divers  emotions 
in  his  mind,  but  at  last  when  the  orator  touched 
upon  the  battle  at  Pharsalus,  he  was  so  affected 
that  his  body  shook  and  he  dropped  some  of  the 
writings  from  his  hands.  Accordingly  he  acquitted 
the  man  of  the  charge  perforce. 

40.  Afler  this  as  the  constitution  was  changed 
to  a  monarchy,  Cic6ro  detaching  himself  from 
public  afiairs  applied  himself  to  philosophy  with 
such  young  men  as  were  disposed ;  and  mainly  from 
his  intimacy  with  the  noblest  bom  and  the  first  in 
tank,  he  again  got  very  great  power  in  the  state. 
His  occupation  was  to  compose  philosophical  dia- 
logues and  to  translate  and  to  transfer  into  the 
Roman  language  every  dialectical  or  physical 
term  ;  for  it  is  he,  as  they  say,  who  first  or  mainly 
formed  for  the  Romans  the  terms  Phantasia,  Syn- 
catathesis,  Epoche,  and  Catalepsis,  and  also  Atom, 
and  Indivisible,  and  Vacuum,  and  many  other  like 
terms,  some  of  which  by  metaphor,  and  others  by 
other  modes  of  assimilation  he  contrived  to  make 
intelligible  and  to  bring  into  common  use :  and  he 
employed  his  ready  turn  for  poetry  to  amuse  him- 
self. For  it  is  said  that  when  he  wajs  disposed  that 
way,  he  would  make  five  hundred  verses  in  a  night. 
The  greatest  part  of  his  time  he  now  spent  in  his 
lands  at  Tusculum,  and  he  used  to  write  to  his  friends 
that  he  was  living  the  life  of  Laertes,  whether  it 
was  that  he  said  this  in  jest,  as  his  manner  was,  or 
whether  from  ambition  he  was  bursting  with  desire 
to  participate  in  public  affiiirs  and  was  dissatisfied 
with  matters  as  they  werCi  He  seldom  went  down 
to  the  city,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  to  pay  court  to 
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Caesar,  and  .  he  was  foremost  among  those  who 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  honours  given  to  him  and 
were  eager  always  to  be  saying  something  new 
about  the  man  and  his  acts.  Of  this  kind  is  what 
he  said  about  the  statues  of  Fompeius,  which 
Caesar  ordered  to  be  set  up  after  they  had  been 
taken  away  and  thrown  down,  and  they  were  set 
up  again.  For  Cicero  said  that  by  this  mild  be- 
haviour Caesar  placed  the  statues  of  Fompeius,  but 
firmly  fixed  his  o^^n, 

41.  His  intention  being,  as  it  is  said,  to  comr 
prehend  in  one  work  the  history  of  his  country  and 
to  combine  with  it  much  of  Greek  affairs  and  in 
fine  to  place  there  the  stories  and  roythi  which 
he  had  collected,  he  was  prevented  by  public 
and  many  private  affairs  contrary  to  his  wish,  and 
by  troubles,  most  of  which  seem  to  have  been  of 
his  own  causing.  For  first  of  all,  he  divorced  his 
wife  Terentia  because  he  had  been  neglected  by 
her  during  the  war,  so  that  he  set  out  in  want 
even  of  necessaries  for  his  journey,  and  did  not 
even  on  his  return  to  Italy  find  her  well-disposed 
to  him.  For  she  did  not  go  to  him  though  he  was 
staying  some  time  in  Brundusium,  and  when  her 
daughter,  who  was  a  young  woman,  was  going  so 
long  a  journey,  she  did  not  supply  her  with  suitable 
attendance,  nor  any  means,  but  she  even  made 
Cicero's  house  void  of  everything  and  empty,  be- 
sides incurring  many  great  debts.  These  are  the 
most  decent  reasons  for  the  separation  which  are 
mentioned.  But  Terentia  denied  that  these  were 
the  reasons,  and  Cicero  made  her  defence  a  com- 
plete one  by  marrying  no  long  time  after  a  maid  ; 
as  Terentia  charged  it,  through  passion  for  her 
beauty,  but  as  Tiro  the  freed  man  of  Cicero  has 
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recorded  it,  to  get  means  for  paying  his  debts. 
For  the  young  woman  was  very  rich  and  Cicero  had 
the  care  of  her  property,  being  left  fiduciary  heir. 
Being  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  many  ten  thou- 
sands he  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  and  relatives 
to  marry  the  girl  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of 
age  and  to  get  rid  of  his  creditors  by  making  use 
of  her  property.  But  Antonius  who  made  mention 
of  the  marriage  in  reply  to  the  Philippics,  says  that 
he  put  out  of  doors  his  wife  with  whom  he  bad 
grown  old,  and  at  the  same  time  he  made  some 
cutting  jibes  on  the  house-keeping  habits  of  Cicero 
as  a  man  unfit  for  action  and  for  arms.  No  long 
time  afler  his  marriage  Cicero's  daughter  died  in 
child-birth,  for  she  had  married  Lentulus  after  the 
death  of  her  former  husband  Piso.  The  philoso- 
phers from  all  quarters  came  together  to  console 
Cicero,  but  he  bore  his  misfortune  very  ill,  and 
even  divorced  his  wife  because  he  thought  that  she 
was  pleased  at  the  death  of  TuUia. 

42.  Such  were  Cicero's  domestic  afiairs.  He 
had  no  share  in  the  design  that  was  forming  against 
Caesar,  though  he  was  one  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  Brutus  and  was  supposed  to  be  annoyed 
at  the  present  state  of  affairs  and  to  long  for  the 
old  state  more  than  anybody  else.  But  the  men 
feared  his  temper  as  being  deficient  in  daring,  and 
the  occasion  was  one  in  which  courage  £dl8  even 
the  strongest  natures.  When  the  deed  was  accom« 
plished  by  the  partizans  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and 
Caesar's  friends  were  combining  against  the  con* 
spirators,  and  there  was  fear  of  the  city  again  being 
involved  in  civil  wars,  Antonius  who  was  consid 
brought  the  Senate  together  and  said  a  few  words 
about    concord;    and  Cicero  afler  speaking   at 
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length  and  suitably  to  the  occasion  persuaded  the 
Senate  to  imitate  the  Athenians  and  decree  an 
amnesty  for  what  had  been  done  to  Caesar,  and  to 
give  provinces  to  Brutus  and  Cassius.  But  none  of 
these  things  came  to  a  conclusion.  For  the  people 
of  themselves  being  transported  to  pity,  when  they 
saw  the  corpse  carried  through  the  Forum,  and 
Antonius  showed  them  the  garments  filled  with 
blood  and  slashed  in  every  part  by  the  swords, 
maddened  by  passion  sought  for  the  taien  in  the 
Forum  and  ran  with  fire  in  their  hands  to  their 
houses  to  bum  them.  The  conspirators  escaped 
the  danger  by  being  prepared  for  it^  but  as  they 
expected  other  great  dangers,  they  quitted  the 
city. 

43.  Antonius  was  forthwith  elatield  atfd  was  for- 
midable to  all,  as  about  to  becotne  sole  ililer ;  but 
to  Cicero  most  formidable.  For  Antonius  seeing 
that  Cicero's  power  wa*  recovering  strength  in 
the  State,  and  knowing  that  he  was  closely  allied 
with  Brutus,  was  annoyed  at  his  presence.  And 
there  existed  even  before  this  some  ill  will  between 
them  on  account  of  the  unlikeness  and  difference 
in  their  lives.  Cicero  fearing  these  things,  first 
made  an  attempt  to  go  with  Dolabella  to  Syria  as 
legatus :  but  the  consuls  for  the  next  year,  Irtius 
and  Pansa,  who  were  good  men  and  admirers  of 
Cicero,  prayed  him  not  to  desert  them,  and  they 
undertook  if  he  were  present  to  put  down  An*- 
tonius.  Cicero  neither  distrusting  altogether  nor 
trusting  gave  up  his  design  as  to  Dolabella,  and 
agreed  with  Irtius  to  spend  the  summer  in  Athens, 
and  when  they  had  entered  on  their  office,  to  come 
back,  and  he  sailed  off  by  himself.  But  as  there 
was  some  delay  about  the  voyage,  and  new  reports, 
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as  the  wont  iis,  reached  him  from  Rome  that  An- 
tonius  hs^  undergone  a  wonderful  change,  and  was 
doing  and  administering  every  thing  conformably 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  and  that  matters  only 
required  bis  presence  to  be  brought  to  the  best 
arrangement,  himself  blaming  his  excessive  caution 
turned  back  to  Rome.  And  he  was  not  deceived 
in  his  first  expectations,  so  great  a  crowd  of  people 
through  joy  and  longing  for  him  poured  forth  to 
meet  him,  and  near  a  whole  day  was  taken  up.  at 
the  gates  and  upon  his  entrance  with  greetings  and 
friendly  reception.  On  the  following  day  An- 
tonius  swnpQiied  a  Senate  and  invited  Cicero,  who 
did  not  come,  but  was  lying  down  pretending  to 
be  indisposed  from  fatigue.  But  the  truth  ap- 
peared to  be  that  he  was  afraid  of  some  design 
against  him  in  consequence  of  certain  suspicions 
and  of  information  which  reached  him  on  the  road. 
Antonius  was  irritated  at  the  calumny  and  sent 
soldiers  with  orders  to  bring  Cicero  or  bum  his 
house,  but  as  many  persons  opposed  Antonius  and 
urged  him  by  entreaties  he  took  securities  only  and 
desisted,  ^t^nd  henceforward  they  continued  to  pass 
by  without  noticing  one  another  and  to  be  mutually 
on  their  guard,  till  the  young  Caesar  having  arrived 
from  Apollonia  took  possession  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  elder  Caesar,  and  came  to  a  quarrel  with 
Antonius  about  the  two  thousand  five  hundred  ten 
thousands,  which  Antonius  detained  of  his  sub- 
stance. 

44.  Upon  this,  Philippus  who  was  married  to 
young  Caesar's  mother,  and  Marcellus  who  was 
married  to  his  sister,  came  with  the  young  man  to 
Cicero,  and  made  a  compact  that  Cicero  should 
lend  to  Caesar  both  in  the  Senate  and  before  the 
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people  the  power  that  he  derived  from  his  eloquence 
and  his  political  position,  and  that  Caesar  should 
give  to  Cicero  the  security  that  could  be  derived 
from  money  and  from  arms.  For  the  young  man 
had  about  him  many  of  those  who  had  served  under 
Caesar.  There  appeared  also  to  have  been  some 
stronger  reason  for  Cicero  readily  accepting  the 
friendship  of  Caesar.  For,  as  the  story  goes,  while 
Pompeius  and  Caesar  were  living,  Cicero  dreamed 
that  some  one  summoned  the  sons  of  the  senators 
to  the  Capitol,  as  Jupiter  was  going  to  appoint  one 
of  them  chief  of  Rome,  and  that  the  citizens  ran 
eagerly  and  placed  themselves  around  the  temple 
and  the  youths  seated  themselves  in  their  praetextae 
in  silence.  The  doors  opened  suddenly  and  one 
by  one  the  youths  rising  walked  round  before  the 
god,  who  looked  at  them  all  and  dismissed  them  sor- 
rowing. But  when  yOung  Oaesar  was  advancing 
towards  him,  the  god  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
said,  "  Romans,  there  is  an  end  to  civil  wars  when 
this  youth  becomes  your  leader."  They  say  that 
Cicero  having  had  such  a  dream  as  this  had  im- 
printed on  his  memory  the  appearance  of  the  youth 
and  retained  it  distinctly,  but  he  did  not  know  him. 
The  following  day  as  he  was  going  down  to  the 
Campus  Martins^  the  boys  who  had  taken  theii 
exercise  were  returning,  and  the  youth  was  then 
seen  by  Cicero  for  the  first  time  just  as  he  ap- 
peared to  him  in  his  dream,  and  being  struck  with 
surprise  Cicero  asked  who  were  his  parents.  Now 
his  fether  was  Octavius,  not  a  man  of  very  illus- 
trious station,  but  his  mother  was  Attia,  a  niece  of 
Caesar.  Accordingly  Caesar  whb  had  no  chil»- 
dren  of  his  own  gave  the  youth  his  property  and 
&mily  name  by  his  will.     After  this  they  say  that 
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Cicero  took  pains  to  notice  the  youth  when  he  naet 
him,  and  the  youth  received  well  his  friendly  at- 
Mentions ;  for  it  had  also  happened  that  he  was  bom 
in  Cicero's  consulship. 

45.  These  were  the  reasons  which  were  men- 
tioned ;  but  his  hatred  of  Antonius  in  the  chief 
place„  and  then  his  disposition  which  was  governed 
by  ambitipn,  attached  him  to  Caesar  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  adding  to  his  own  political  influence 
Caesar's  power.  For  the  young  man  went  so  &r 
in  paying  his  court  to  Cicero  as  to  call  him  father. 
At  which  Brutus  being  m^ch  annoyed  blamed 
Cicero  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  that  through  fear 
of  Antonius  he  was  courting  Caesar  and  was  thus 
manifestly  not  procuring  liberty  for  his  country, 
but  wooi^ig  for  himself  a  kind  master.  H^jr^ver 
Cicero's  son  ^ho  was  studying  philosophy  at 
Athens  ^as  engaged  by  Bn^ius  and  employe^  ia 
command  in  ^any  things  which  he  did  success- 
fully. Cicero's  power  in  the  city  was  then  at  its 
height,  and  as  he  could  do  what  he  like(}i  he  drove 
Antonius  out  and  rais^  a  faction  against  him  and 
sent  out  the  twp  consuls  Irtius  apd  Pansa  to  fight 
against  him^  a^jd  he  persuaded  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  to  give  Caesar  liptors  and  the  insignia  of  a 
praetor,  as  if  be  were  fighting  in  defence  of  their 
country.  But  wh^p  Antonius  had  been  defeated 
and  on  the  death  of  the  two  consuls  after  the 
battle  the  forces  joined  Caesar,  and  the  Senate 
through  fear  of  a  youth  who  had' enjoyed  splendid 
success  was  attempting  by  honours  and  gifls  to 
call  away  from  him  the  armies,  and  to  divide  his 
power,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  need  of 
troops  to  defend  the  state  now  that  Antonius  was 
fled^    under    these    circumstances   Caesar    being 
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alarmed  secretly  sent  messengers  to  Cicero,  to 
entreat  and  urge  Oicero  to  get  the  consulship  for 
the  two*,  but  to  manage  matters,  as  he  thought  best, 
and  to  have  the  power,  and  to  direct  the  young  man 
who  was  only  desirous  of  a  name  and  reputation. 
And  Caesar  himself  admitted  that  it  was  through 
fear  of  his  troops  being  disbanded  and  the  danger 
of  being  left  alone,  that  he  had  availed  himself  in 
a  time  of  need  of  Cicero's  love  of  power,  by 
urging  him  to  take  the  consulship,  and  promising 
that  he  would  act  with  him  and  assist  in  the  can- 
vass at  the  same  time. 

46.  In  this  way  indeed  Cicero  being  very  greatly 
pushed  on,  he  an  old  man  by  a  young  one,  and 
cajoled,  assisted  at  the  canvass  of  Caesar  and  got 
the  Senate  in  his  favour,  for  which  he  was  blamed 
by  his  friends  at  the  time,  and  he  shortly  after  saw 
that  he  had  ruined  himself  and  betrayed  the  liberty 
of  the  people.  For  when  the  youth  was  strength- 
ened and  had  got  the  consulship,  he  gave  himself 
no  concern  about  Cicero,  but  making  friends  with 
Antonius  and  Lepidus  and  uniting  his  forces  with 
theirs,  he  divided  the  chief  power  with  them,  just 
as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  property.  And  a  list  of 
above  two  hundred  men  was  made  out,  who  were 
doomed  to  die.  The  proscription  of  Cicero  caused 
most  dispute  among  them  in  their  discussions,  for 
Antonius  was  not  inclined  to  come  to  any  terms 
unless  Cicero  was  the  first  to  be  doomed  to  death, 
and  Lepidus  sided  with  Antonius,  but  Caesar  held 
out  against  both.  They  held  their  meeting  by 
themselves  in  secret  near  the  city  Bononia  for 
three  days,  and  they  met  in  a  place  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  eamps  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
river.     It  is  said  that  during  the  first  two  day9 
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Caesar  struggled  in  behalf  of  Cicero,  but  tbat  he 
yielded  on  the  third  and  gave  up  ihe  man.  And 
the  matter  of  their  mutual  surrender  was  thus. 
Caesar  was  to  give  up  Cicero,  and  Lepidus  his 
brother  Paulus,  and  Antonius  was  to  give  up 
Lucius  Caesar,  who  was  his  uncle  on  the  mother^s 
side.  So  fiir  did  they  through  resentment  and  rage 
throw  away  all  human  feeling,  or  rather  they 
showed  that  no  animal  is  more  savage  than  man 
when  he  has  gotten  power  added  to  passion. 

47.  While  this  was  gmng  on,  Cicero  was  on  his 
lands  at  Tusculum,  and  his  brother  with  him ;  and 
on  hearing  of  the  proscriptions  they  determined  to 
r^nove  to  Astura,  a  place  belonging  to  Cicero  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  thence  to  sail  to  Macedonia  to 
Brutus,  for  there  was  already  a  rumour  about  him 
that  he  had  a  force.  They  were  conveyed  in 
litters,  being  worn  out  by  grief;  and  halting  by 
the  way  and  placing  tiieir  litters  side  by  side  they 
lamented  to  one  another/  Quintos  was  the  oiofe 
desponding,  and  he  began  to  reflect  on  his  aeedy 
condition,  for  he  said  that  he  had  brought  notMng 
from  home ;  and  indeed  Cicero  was  but  scantily 
provided  for  his  journey ;  it  was  better  then,  he 
said,  for  Cicero  to  hurry  on  in  his  flight,  and  for 
him  to  hasten  back  and  to  provide  himself  from 
home  with  what  he  wanted.  This  was  agreed,  and 
embracing  one  another  with  tears  they  sepaiuted. 
Now  Qtiintus  not  many  days  after  was  betrayed  by 
his  slaves  to  those  who  were  in  search  of  him  and 
put  to  death  with  his  son.  Cicero  arrived  at  Astura, 
and  finding  a  vessel  he  immediately  embarked,  and 
sailed  along  the  coast  to  Circaeum,  the  wind  in  his 
fiiYOur.  When  the  sailors  were  wishing  to  set  sail 
immediately  from  thence,  whether  it  was  tiiat  he 
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^red  the  sea,  or  had  not  quite  despaired  of  all 
trust  in  Caesar,  he  landed,  and  went  on  foot  about 
a  hundred  stadia  on  the  road  to  Rome.  But  again 
perplexed  and  changing  his  mind  he  went  down  to 
the  sea  to  Astura ;  and  there  he  spent  the  night  in 
dreadful  and  desperate  reflections,  so  that  he  even 
formed  a  design  to  get  secretly  into  Caesar's  house, 
and  by  killing  himself  on  the  hearth  to  fasten  on 
him  an  avenging  daemon.  But  the  fear  of  tortures 
drove  him  from  this  measure  also ;  and  after  per-i 
plexing  himself  with  other  schemes  and  shifting  from 
one  to  another,  he  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  his 
slaves  to  convey  him  by  sea  to  Capitae,  for  he  had 
lands  there  and  a  place  of  retreat  which  was  very 
agreeable  in  summer,  when  the  Etesian  winds  blow 
most  softly.  The  place  has  also  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
a  little  above  the  sea.  A  flock  of  crows  winging 
their  flight  from  thence  with  loud  cawing  approached 
the  vessel  of  Cicero  as  it  was  rowing  to  land,  and 
settling  at  each  end  of  the  sail  yard  some  made  a 
noise,  and  others  gnawed  the  ends  of  the  ropesj 
and  all  were  of  opinion  that  the  omen  was  bad. 
Cicero  landed  and  going  to  the  villa  he  lay  down 
to  rest.  But  most  of  the  crows  perched  them- 
selves on  different  parts  of  the  window,  cawing 
clamorously ;  and  one  of  them  going  down  to  the 
couch  where  Cicero  lay  wrapped  up,  by  degrees 
removed  with  its  beak  the  covering  from  his  &ce. 
The  slaves  seeing  this  and  considering  it  a  reproach 
to  them,  if  they  should  wait  to  be  spectators  of  their 
master's  murder,  while  even  brute  beasts  came  to 
his  aid  and  cared  for  him  in  his  unmerited  misfor* 
tune,  but  they  themselves  were  giving  no  help, 
partly  by  entreaty,  partly  using  force,  took  him  up 
and  carried  him  in  a  litter  towards  the  sea. 
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48.  In  the  mean  time  the  murderers  with  their 
helpers  came  on,  Herenntus  a  centurion,  and  Popi- 
lius  a  tribune,  who  had  once  been  prosecuted  for 
parricide  and  Cicero  was  his  advocate.  Finding 
the  doors  closed  they  broke  them  open,  and  as 
Cicero  was  not  seen  and  those  who  were  within 
denied  that  they  knew  where  he  was,  it  is  said 
that  a  youth  who  had  been  brought  up  by  Cicero 
in  liberal  studies  and  learning,  and  was  a  fireedman 
of  Cicero's  brother  Quintus,  Philologus  by  name, 
told  the  tribune  that  the  litter  was  being  conveyed 
through  the  wooded  and  shady  p&ths  to  the  sea. 
Accordingly  the  tribune  taking  a  few  men  with 
him  ran  round  to  the  outlet.  And  as  Herennius 
was  running  along  the  paths^  Cicero  saw  him  and 
bade  the  slaves  place  down  the  litter  there ;  and, 
as  his  wont  was,  holding  his  chin  with  his  left  hand 
he  looked  steadily  on  the  murderers,  being  all 
squalid  and  unshorn,  and  his  countenance  wasted 
by  care)  so  that  most  of  them  covered  their  faces 
while  Herennius  was  killing  him.  He  stretched 
his  neck  out  of  the  litter  and  was  killed,  being  then 
in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  Herennius  cut  off  his 
head  and  the  hands,  pursuant  to  the  command  of 
Antonius^  with  which  he  wrote  the  Philippics.  For 
Cicero  himself  entitled  Philippics  the  speeches 
which  he  wrote  against  Antonius^  and  to  the  pre- 
sent day  they  are  called  Philippics. 

49.  When  the  head  and  *hands  were  brought  to 
Rome,  Antonius  happened  to  be  holding  an  elec- 
tion of  magistrates,  and  when  he  heard  the  news 
and  saw  what  had  been  done,  he  called  out  that 
the  proscriptions  were  now  at  an  end.  He  ordered 
the  head  and  hands  to  be  placed  above  the  Rostra 
on  the  place  whence  the  Orators  spoke,  a  sight 
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that  made  the  Bomans  shudder,  who  thought  that 
they  8a\y,  not  the  face  of  Cicero,  but  an  image  of 
the  soul  of  Antonius.  Still  he  showed  herein  one 
^ntiment  of  just  dealing,  for  he  delivered  up 
Philologus  to  Pomponia  the  wife  of  Quintus,  who 
having  got  him  into  her  power,  inflicted  terrible 
vengeance  upon  him,  and  among  other  things  com- 
pelled him  to  cut  off  his  flesh  bit  by  bit,  and  to 
roast  and  eat  it.  Thus  some  of  the  historians  have 
told  the  story,  but  Tiro,  who  was  Cicero's  freedman^ 
makes  no  mention  at  all  of  the  treachery  of  Philor 
logus.  I  have  heard  that  Caesar  a  long  time  after 
once  went  to  see  one  of  his  daughter^  sons,  and  as 
the  youth  had  in  his  hands  one  of  Cicero's  writings, 
he  was  afraid  and  hid  it  in  his  vest ;  the  which 
Caesar  observing  took  the  book  ai^d  read  a  good 
part  of  it  while  he  was  standing,  and  then  return? 
ing  the  book  to  the  boy  said,  "  A  wise  man,  my  boy, 
a  wise  man  and  a  lover  of  his  country."  As  soon 
as  Caesar  had  finally  defeated  Antonius,  he  took 
Cicero's  son  to  be  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
in  whose  magistracy  tlie  Senate  thr^w  down  the 
statues  of  Antonius  and  destroyed  all  other  testi- 
monials in  honour  of  him,  and  further  decreed  that 
no  Antonius  should  bear  the  name  of  Marcus. 
Thus  the  daemon  re>erved  for  the  family  of  Cicero 
the  final  vengeance  oti  zVntonius. 
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NOTES. 


CATO. 


Chapter  1.  (xreat'grQmffaiher.']  Cato  was  a  coffno^ 
men  of  the  Porcia  Gens,  which  was  Plebeian.  The 
name  Cato  was  first  given  to  M.  Porcias  Cato  Censorius, 
who  was  consul  b.c.  195  and  censor  b.c.  184.  The 
father  of  the  Cato  whose  life  is  here  written  was  M. 
Porcius  Cato,  a  Tribunns  Plebis,  who  married  Livia,  a 
sister  of  the  Tribune  M.  Li?ius  Drusus.  This  Cato,  the 
tribune,  was  the  son  of  M.  Pordus  Cato  Salonianus,  who 
was  the  son  of  Cato  the  Censor.  Cato  the  Censor  was 
therefore  the  great-grandfather  of  the  Cato  whose  life  is 
here  written.  See  the  Life  of  Cato  the  Censor  by  Plu<* 
tarch,  c.  24. 27.    This  Cato  was  bom  b.c.  95. 

JJviaJ]  The  text  of  Plutarch  says  that  Livius  Drusus 
was  the  uncle  of  Cato's  mother,  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
and  accordingly  Xylander  proposed  to  read  B^i^  fUr  6yrt 
9p6s  TJis  /ifrrp6s.  But  Sintenis  supposes  that  Plutarch 
may  have  misunderstood  the  Roman  expression  **  avun- 
culus matemus." 

Cato's  father  had  by  his  wife  Liyia  a  daughter  Porcia, 
who  married  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  Livia's  second 
husband  was  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  whom  Plutarch  calls  Cato's 
brother,  and  two  daughters,  named  Servilia,  one  of  whom 
married  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  Brutus  who 
was  one  of  Caesar's  assassins,  and  the  other  married  L. 
Licinius  Lucullus  (Life  of  Lucullus,  c.  36). 

More  ready  at  recoUecHon']  The  word  is  &ycvAi?Mrriieof$s. 
The  meaning  of  Plutarch  is  perhaps  not  quite  clear. 
See  the  note  in  Schaefier's  edition,  .        . 
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2.  AJUes.']  These  were  the  Roman  Socii,  or  Italian 
states,  which  were  in  a  kind  of  alliance  with  and  sub- 
ordination to  Rome.  They  had  to  famish  troops  for  the 
wars,  and  to  share  the  burdens  of  the  Roman  State,  in 
return  for  which  they  claimed  the  citizenship  (Life  of 
Marius,  c.  32). 

Pompaednu  SUtci]  or  Silo  (Life  of  Marius,  c.  33). 

What  a  biesnng,  &c.]  There  is  obviously  an  error  here 
In  Plutarch's  text,  as  Sintenis  observes.  1  he  real  mean- 
ing of  what  Pompaedius  said  appears  from  the  context, 
and  from  a  passage  of  Valerius  Mazimiis  (9.  Ij  2),  who 
tells  the  same  story. 

3.  Jhfja,]  This  sham  fight  was  according  to  an  old 
tradition  established  by  Aeneas.  Jt  is  described  by 
Virgil,  Aeneid^  v.  ^^3,  &c.  See  Tacitqs,  Annal.  xL 
1 1 ;  and  Dion  Cassius,  43.  c.  23,  and  49.  c.  43.  These 
games  (luidi)  ^ere  filso  celebrated  under  the  early  Em- 
perors. 

A  vihce  of  torture  for  criminah.']  The  text  is  literally 
^*  a  place  for  the  impious,"  not  the  place.  But  Plutarch 
may  allude  to  the  tortures  of  the  wicked  in  the  regions 
below,  according  to  the  popular  notions. 

4.  Priesthood.]  The  possession  of  a  priestly  office 
by  a  person  who  also  discharged  the  functions  of  dyil 
life  was  commpn  among  the  Romans.  The  effect  of  this 
political  institution  was  more  extensive  thfui  at  first  sight 
may  i^ppear,  bi)t  the  examination  of  such  a  question 
belongs,  as  Plutarch  sometimes  observes,  to  another 
place. 

Aniipater,']  He  is  meiitioqed  by  Cicero  (2>c  Qjfic. 
ii.  24),  but  some  suppose  that  there  were  two  Tynan 
philosophers  of  that  name. 

5.  BasiHca.]  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cato  the  Censor, 
c.  19.  This,  the  first  Roman  Basilica,  was  erected  b.c. 
182  (Livy,  3^.  c.  44).  A  basilica  was  a  place  for  law 
business  and  the  meeting  of  traders  and  the  like. 

6.  Venus.']  The  highest  cf^t  with  four  dice  of  six 
sides  was  twenty-foyr  ppints,  and  it  was  called  Venus. 
The  lowest  cast  was  four  points,  and  it  was  called  Canis. 
This    is    one  explanation.      But  the    Venus  is    also 
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explained  to  be  the  throw,  which  resulted  in  all  the  dice 
turning  up  with  different  faces.  See  the  notes  in  Bur- 
mann's  edition  of  Suetonius,  Octav.  Augustus,  c.  71. 
It  is  said  that  sometimes  they  played  with  four-sided  dice, 
sometimes  with  six-sided.  The  subject  is  somewhat 
obscure,  and  the  investigation  not  suited  to  all  people. 

Memmius.']  Probably  C.  Memmius  Gemellus,  tribune 
of  the  Plebs,  b.c.  66.     See  the  Life  of  Lucullus,  c.  37. 

7.  Scipio  MeteUus.l  This  was  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus 
Pius  Scipio,  the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica, 
praetor  B.C.  94.  He  was  the  adopted  son  of  Q.  Metellus 
I^ius,  consul  B.C.  80,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Life  of 
Sulla,  c.  28.  This  rival  of  Cato  was  the  Metellus  who 
was  defeated  by  Caesar  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  and  is 
often  mentioned  in  this  Life.  It  is  not  said  what  legal 
process  Cato  could  have  instituted  for  the  loss  of  his 
promised  marriage. 

Archilochus.']  This  Greek  poet,  who  was  probably  bom 
about  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  b.c.  at  Pares,  was 
noted  for  bis  biting  Iambics,  which  became  proverbial. 

••  Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo." 

HoRAT.  Ars.  Poet.y  v.  79. 

AttUa.']  This  was  of  course  a  gentile  name.  The 
name  Soranus  should  be  Seranus  or  Serranus. 

Zaelius,']  C.  Laelius,  the  friend  of  the  elder  Scipio 
Africanus,  is  probably  meant. 

8.  Servile  War.']  The  history  of  this  insurrection  of 
Spartacus  is  told  in  the  Life  of  Crassus,  c.  8,  Sec,  As  to 
Gellius,  see  the  Life  of  Crassus,  c.  9. 

Nomenclatores.'}  Literally,  "  persons  who  called  or 
addressed  others  by  name,"  were  slaves  and  sometimes 
perhaps  other  persons,  whose  business  it  was  to  know 
every  man's  name,  to  attend  a  candidate  in  his  canvass, 
and  to  inform  him  of  the  names  of  those  whom  he  was 
going  to  address,  in  order  that  he  might  appear  to  be 
acquainted  with  them  ;  for  in  accordance  with  a  feeling, 
which  all  men  have  in  some  degree,  a  desire  to  be  known, 
a  voter  was  pleased  to  find  himself  addressed  by  a  can- 
didate as  if  his  face  and  name  were  familiar.     This  kind 
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0f  notiee  from  people  who  are  above  another  in  rank  and 
station  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  those  who  are  conscious 
that  they  have  no  real  merit,  and  the  [>Ieasure  which 
such  attention  gives  to  those  who  receive  it,  is  the  exact 
measure  of  their  own  real  opinion  of  their  insignificance. 
I  say  their  real  opinion,  for  such  persons  have  a  true 
opinion  of  themselves,  though  they  attempt  to  conceal  it 
from  themselves,  and  also  to  conceal  it  from  others,  in 
neither  of  which  attempts  are  they  quite  successful.  It  , 
makes  no  differeoce  if  a  man  knows  that  the  great  man 
who  affects  to  know  him,  really  does  not  know  him,  for 
he  knows  that  the  great  man  does  not  know  every  body 
and  cares  for  very  few ;  but  the  mere  pretence  of  know- 
ing, the  mere  show  of  knowing  and  recognising,  which 
the  great  man  assumes,  he  is  willing  to  take  for  what  he 
knows  that  it  is  not,  a  mark  of  res[)ect ;  and  mainly, 
that  others,  as  he  hopes,  may  be  deceived  by  the  false 
appearance,  and  take  him  to  be  what  he  knows  that  he 
is  not. 

Cato's  tnbuneship  was  a  military  tribuneship  (tribunus 
militum). 

10.  AthenocUynis.']  He  was  a  native  of  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia,  and  at  the  time  of  Cato*s  visit  to  him  he  had  the 
care  of  the  library  at  Pergamus.  Strabo  (p.  674,  ed. 
Casaub.)  says  that  he  died  in  Cato's  house  at  Rome. 

11.  Aenus]  was  a  small  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hebrus,  now  the  Maritza.  The  island  of  Thasos,  now 
Thaso,  contains  marble.  The  monument  was  a  costly 
memorial,  if  the  Attic  talent  was  meant,  which  we  must 
presume.    Talents  of  silver  are  of  course  intended . 

There  tvaa^  one,  &cj  The  allusion  is  to  the  Antieato 
of  Caesar  (Life  of  Caesar,  c.  54).  How  the  matter 
really  was,  no  one  can  tell ;  but  such  a  story  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  pure  invention. 

12.  Deiotarus.l  He  is  mentioned  as  being  an  old 
man  in  b.c.  54  (Life  of  Crassus,  c.  17).  Deiotarus  was 
a  friend  of  the  Romans  in  their  Asiatic  wars  against 
Mithridates,  and  the  senate  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  king.  He  knew  what  kind  of  people  he  had  to  deal 
with  when  he  showed  such  attention  to  Cato's  train  (c.  15j. 
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His  history  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Caesar, 
and  of  Cicero,  who  made  a  speech  in  his  defence  before 
Caesar  at  Rome  b.c.  46  (Pro  Rege  Deiotaro). 

13.  Syria,']  The  story  about  Demetrius,  the  con- 
temptible favourite  of  Pompeius,  is  told  by  Plutarch  in 
his  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  40.  Plutarch  makes  the  visit 
to  Asia  precede  (Jato*s  quaestorship,  upon  which  see  the 
remarks  of  Drumann,  Geschichte  RomSy  v.  157.  The 
narration  of  Plutarch  is  evidently  confused  as  will  appear 
from  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  chapters. 
.  14.  Curio.']  Either  C.  Scribonms  Curio  who  was 
Consul  B.C.  76,  or  his  son  the  tribune,  an  adhei'ent  of 
Caesar ;  but  probably  the  father  is  meant. 

16.  PessinusJ]    See  the  Life  of  Marias,  c.  17. 

16.  Quaestor,]  Cato's  quaestorship  was  in  the  year 
B.C.  65. 

Catulus  Lutatius.'l  Lutatius  Catulus,  censor  b.c.  65, 
was  the  son  of  Catulus  who  with  Marius  defeated  the 
Cimbri  at  Vercellae  b.c.  101.    (Life  of  Marius,  c.  25.) 

Turned otit.]  This  passage,  which  has  been  supposed 
by  some  translators  to  mean  that  Catulus  ran  the  nsk  of 
being  degraded  from  his  office,  is  correctly  translated 
and  explained  by  Kaltwasser.  Cato  hinted  that  the 
officers  of  the  court  would  turn  Catulus  out,  if  he  con* 
tined  to  act  as  he  did.  Plutarch  has  told  the  same  story 
in  his  treatise  ir€p\  Bvaonrlasj  JDe  Vitioso  PudorCy  c.  13, 
to  which  Kaltwasser  refers. 

.18.  Marcelius.]  He  may  be  C.  Claudius  Marcel  I  us 
afterwards  consul  b.c.  50,  or  his  cousin  of  the  same  name 
who  was  consul  b.c.  49. 

19.  FaMa.]  The  parentage  of  Terentja,  Cicero's 
wife,  is  unknown.  The  mother  of  Terentia  must  have 
married  a  Fabius,  by  whom  she  had  this  Fabia,  the  half 
sister  of  Terentia.  Fabia  was  a  woman  of  rank.  Though 
a  vestal  virgin,  she  did  not  escape  scandal,  for  she  was 
tried  B.C.  73  for  sexual  intercourse  with  Catilina :  Fabia 
was  acquitted  ^Drumann,  Geschichte  Horns ,  v.  392). 

There  is  a  mistake  in  the  text:  *^ charges"  (p.  25)  is  a 
misprint,  and  should  be  "  changes ;"  in  place  of  "  Cicero's 
wife,  he  was  in  great  danger,  but  he  involved  Clodius," 
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it  should  be  *'  Cicero*8  wife,  and  she  was  in  great  danger, 
he  involved  Clodius.'* 

Therefore  in  place  of  **  he  was,"  line  10  from  bottom, 
read  **  and  she  was  ;"  and  in  the  same  line  omit  **  but."  In 
line  13  from  the'bottom  read  "  changes"  for  "  charges." 

Amnaeus.']  trobablj  the  name  is  corrupted.  The 
expression  is  attributed  to  Cato,  in  the  Life  of  Lucullus, 
c.40. 

20.  MeteRus  Nepos."^  Q.  Metellus  Nepos  was  serving 
under  Pompeius  in  Asia  in  b.c.  64.  He  came  to  Rome 
in  B.C.  63  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship. 

21.  Silanusi]  D.Junius  Silanus,  who  was  consul  with 
L.  Licinius  Murena  b:c.  62,  was  now  the  husband  of 
Servilia,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  D.  Junius  Brutus. 

MurenaJ]  He  was  the  son  of  L.  Licinius  Murena, 
who  served  under  Sulla  in  Greece.  The  son  served 
under  his  father  in  b.c.  83  against  Mithridates.  After 
the  consular  election  in  b.c.  63  he  was  prosecuted  for 
bribery  (ambitus).  Cicero's  speech  in  defence  of  Mu- 
rena is  extant. 

22.  The  affair  of  Catiline  is  spoken  of  in  the  Life  of 
Caesar,  c.  17,  and  in  the  Life  of  Cicero,  c.  10,  &c. 

23.  Note-ivriters.'^  Short-hand  writers  were  called  by 
the  Romans  *  actuani '  and  <  notarii,'  of  which  last  word 
Plutarch's  word  {tniii^iSyfw^i)  is  a  translation.  It  is 
not  likely  that  short-hand  writing  was  invented  for  the 
occasion,  as  Plutarch  says.  Under  the  empire  short-hand 
writers  are  often  mentioned. 

24.  ServUia  ,  .  Caesar.']  This  Servilia  was  now  the 
wife  of  Silaniis,  the  consul.  Lucullus  the  husband  of 
the  other  Servilia  had  his  triumph  in  the  year  of  Cicero's 
consulship^.c.  63  (Life  of  Lucullus,  c.  37).  He  was 
probably  the  husband  of  Servilia  at  this  time. 

25.  Philtppus,']  L.  Marcius  Philippus  consul  in  b.c. 
66  with  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Thrasea.']  L.  Thrasea  Paetus,  a  Latin  writer,  a  native 

-'  Padua,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  (Tacitus,  AmuU^ 

34,  35).     His  authority  for  "the  Life  of  Cato  was,  as 

lears,  Munatius  Rufus,  who  accompanied  Cato  to 

i»(c.37). 
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Hortenaus,']  Quintus  Hortensiiu  was  consul  B.C.  69, 
a  distinguished  orator  and  a  man  of  refined  and  luxurious 
habits.  Bibulus  is  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  the  col- 
league of  Caesar  in  his  consulship  B.C..59.  He  bad 
three  sons  by  Porcia,  Cato's  daughter  by  Atilia. 

This  transfer  of  Marcia  is  oddly  told  by  Plutarch.  It 
ivas  not  a  mere  case  of  lending  Hie  woman  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procreation,  for  the  child  of  Hortensius  could 
not  be  his  legal  child,  unless  Marcia  became  his  legal 
wife.  Cato  must  accordingly  have  divorced  his  wife, 
which  was  done  at  Rome  without  any  trouble.  The 
only  thing  then  that  is  peculiar  in  the  affair  is,  that  Cato 
did  not  divorce  his  wife  because  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
her  on  good  grounds,  nor  for  such  grounds  as  Cicero 
divorced  his  wife,  but  for  the  reason  mentioned  in  the 
text.  Marcia  continued  to  be  the  wife  of  Hortensius 
till  his  death.  The  marriage  with  Hortensius  probably 
took  place  about  b.c.  56. 

This  aliair  has  caused  the  critics  much  difficulty.  But 
as  we  may  assume  that  Hortensius  wished  to  have  a  child 
that  would  be  bis  own,  which  is  in  fact  Plutarch's  state- 
ment, and  one  that  would  be'  in  his  paternal  power,  he 
must  have  married  Marcia,  and  Cato  must  have  divorced 
her  in  proper  form.  The  fact  Of  Philippus  giving  his 
daughter  away  shows  that  she  was  then  at  his  disposal. 
Cato  married  her  again,  and  his  conduct  proved  that  he 
trusted  her.  The  notion  of  Cato  lending  his  wife  would 
have  been  as  inconsistent  with  legal  principle  and 
morality  in  Rome  as  such  a  transaction  would  be  in 
England. 

26.  Twelve  hundred  aand fifty  talents^  Compare  the 
Life  of  Caesar,  c.  8.  ^ 

Pompeius  Mctgnus,"]  Pompeius  was  now  in  Asia.  See 
the  Life  of  Pomneius,  c.  42,  43. 

27.  Dioscuri.]  Castor  and  Pollux.  See  the  Life  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  c.  2.  The  temple  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Forum  Romanum.  Tne  steps  are  those 
which  led  to  the  Rostra. 

28.  From  his  house."]  This  is  the  translation  of  the 
reading  oXkoQ^v,  which  is  probably  incorrect.    Solanus 
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proposes  aMdcv^and  Kaltwasser  proposes  airdOtv,  <<  from  a 
distance,'*  which  be  has  adopted  in  his  version,  *'  und 
liess  die  bewaffneten,  die  von  fern  standen,  mit  furchbarem 
geschrej  anriicken." 

29.  ZmcuUus.']  LucuIIus  returned  b.c.  66.  He 
triumphed  b.c.  63.  See  the  Life  of  LucuUus,  c.  37. 
Plutarch  has  here  confused  the  order  of  events.  Kalt- 
wasser translates  this  passage  as  if  LucuIIus  had  returned 
to  Rome  after  Metellus  left  it  in  b.c.  62. 

30.  Pompeius  returning.']  He  returned  b.c.  62.  The 
consuls  who  were  elected  for  the  year  b.c  61  were  M. 
Pupius  Piso,  who  had  been  a  legatus  of  Pompeius  in 
Asia,  and  M.  Valerius  Messalla.  See  the  Life  of  Pom- 
peius, c.  44. 

Munatius."]  Probably  Munatius  Rufus,  who  is  men- 
tioned again  in  c.  36.  Drumann  {Porciiy  p.  162)  says 
it  was  Munatius  Plancus. 

Biibery.]  This  was  in  b.c  61,  at  the  election  of  the 
consuls  L.  Afranius  and  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Celer, 
the  consuls  of  b.c  60.    See  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  44. 

31.  Ckiesar — Iberia,']  Caesar  returned  b.c  60,  and 
was  consul  b.c  59.  See  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  13,  14, 
for  the  events  alluded  to  in  this  31st  chapter  \  and  the 
Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  47. 

32.  Distribution  of  Land,]  See  the  Life  of  Caesar, 
e.  14. 

MeteOus.].  Numidicus.  The  story  is  told  in  the 
Life  of  Marius,  c.  29.  The  matters  referred  to  in  this 
and  the  following  chapter  are  told  circumstantially  by 
Dion  Cassius  (38,  c.  1-7).  See  Life  of  Caesar, 
c.  14. 

33.  Piso.]  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  the  father  of  Cal- 
pumia  the  wife  of  Caesar,  and  Aulus  Gabinius  were 
consuls  B.C.  58.  Aulus  Gabinius,  when  Tribunus  Plebis 
B.C.  67,  proposed  the  law  which  eave  Pompeius  the 
command  against  the  pirates.  The  meaning  of  the 
obscure  allusion  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  which  is 
literally  rendered,  may  be  collected  from  the  context; 
and  still  more  plunly  from  the  abuse  which  Cicero  heaps 
on  Gabinius  for  his  dissolute  life  after  he  had  beeu 
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banished   in   the   consulship  of    Gabinius  (Drumann, 
Gahimi,  p,  60). 

34.  Cyprus — Ptdemaem.']  This  Ftolemaeus,  th6 
brother  oP'Ptolenaaeus  Auletes,  King  of  Egypt,  was 
now  in  possession  of  Cvprus,  and  the  mission  of  Cato, 
which  could  not  be  to  his  taste,  was  to  take  possession 
of  the  island  for  the  Romans.  When  Clodius  nad  been 
made  prisoner  by  the  pirates  nine  years  before,  Ptole- 
maeus  was  asked  to  contribute  to  his  ransom,  but  be  only- 
sent  two  talents,  for  which  ill-timed  saving  he  was 
mulcted  in  his  whole  kingdom  by  this  unprincipled 
tribune  (Drumann,  Claudii,  p.  263). 

The  priesthood  of  such  temples  as  Paphos  was  a 
valuable  thing.     These  temples  had  lands  and  slaves. 

35.  CanidiusJ]  He  is  called  Caninius  in  the  Life  of 
Brutus,  c.  3. 

35.  Ptolemaeus  to  yield.']  The  feeble  king  had  not 
spirit  to  attempt  a  resistance,  which  indeed  would  have 
been  useless.  He  put  an  end  to  himself  by  poison  (c 
36),  and  the  Romans  took  the  island.  A  more  unjusti- 
fiable act  of  aggression  than  the  occupaction  of  Cyprus, 
hardly  occurs  even  in  the  history  of  Rome. 

Ptolemaeus,  King  of  Egypt.]  This  was  Auletes,  the 
father  of  Cleopatra.  He  was  restored  to  his  kingdom 
bj  A.  Gabinius  b.c.  55,  while  he  was  governor  o\  Syria. 

Purging.']  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  The 
interview  was  ludicrous  enough,  but  Dacier  makes  it  still 
more  so  by  seating  Cato  on  a  close-stool ;  and  Kind  and 
Schirach,  two  German  translators,  make  him  receive 
die  king  in  the  same  way  (Kaltwasser  s  note). 

36.  irutus.]  This  was  M.  Junius  Brutus,  afterwards 
Caesar's  friend  and  assassin.  Cato  could  not  have  found 
a  better  man  for  his  purpose ;  at  least  for  laying  his 
hands  on  all  that  came  in  his  way.  Brutus  took  the 
opportunity  of  helping  himself  to  some  of  the  plunder  in 
his  uncle's  absence.  At  a  later  time  he  had  large  sums 
out  at  interest  in  Cyprus,  and  partly  in  other  persons' 
names.  He  was  a  merciless  usurer  (Cicero.  Ad.  Attic, 
V.  18  and  21 ;  vi.  21 ;  and  the  Life  of  Cicero,  c.  36, 
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87.  Pledges.^  Plutarch  explains  in  a  general  way 
what  is  meant.  The  .Roman  word  **  pignus,"  which 
Plutarch  translates  by  iv^x^pa,  means  a  tuii^  pawned 
and  delivered  as  a  security  to  the  pawnee.  To  take 
pledges,  *'  pignora  capere/'  was  to  seize  something  that 
belonged  to  a  man  in  order  to  compel  the  discharge  of  a 
duty.  It  was  like  a  distress  for  a  service.  Instances 
occur  in  Livy  (3.  c.  38,  37.  c.  51 ;  Cicero,  De  OrcUore^ 
3.  c.  1). 

SarcaJ]  The  Greek  nominative  would  be  Barcas. 
The  name  does  not  appear  to  be  Roman  and  is  probably 
corrupted.     Bursa  is  a  Roman  name.     See  c.  48. 

38.  CkUoJ]  There  is  no  suspicion  that  Cato  got  any- 
thing for  himself.  He  was  above  that.  He  honestly 
discharged  his  dishonest  mission. 

Cenchreae.']  This  was  a  port  of  Corinth  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Isthmus. 

39.  People  were  amazed.']  The  amazement  of  the 
people  at  the  quantity  of  the  plunder,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  senate  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  order  to 
pillage,  might  seem  regular  enough  if  it  had  been  booty 
gotten  in  war.  But  the  robbery  was  not  gilded  with 
this  false  show.  It  was  pure  simple  robbery  without 
the  accessories  of  war. 

Extraordinary  praetorsfiip.']  This  means  a  praetor- 
ship  before  the  age  at  which  a  man  could  regularly  hold 
the  office.  Cato  relumed  from  Cyprus  in  b.c.  56.  He 
was  now  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  for  he  died  B.C.  46, 
when  he  was  forty-eight. 

Hie  coUeagve  cf  Philippus^  &c.]  The  order  of  the 
words  in  the  original  makes  the  meaning  appear  some- 
what ambiguous.  The  passage  might  be  translated,  as 
it  is  by  Dacier,  ^'  for  the  colleague  of  Philippus  paid  no 
less  respect  to  Cato  on  account  of  his  merit  than  Philip- 
pus  did  on  account  of  his  relationship." 

40.  Cicero.']  Cicero  returned  from  exile  B.C.  67,  in 
the  month  of  September  of  the  unreformed  calendar. 

41.  Pompeius  and  Crassus:]  This  was  the  meeting 
at  Luca  in  B.C.  66.      See  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  61, 

\  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  21. 
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'42.  Crassus  and  Pampeius.']  This  was  the  second 
consulship  of  each,  and  was  in  b.c.  55.  Cato  lost  the 
praetorship,  and  Yatinius  was  elected  instead  of  him 
(Dion  Cassius,  39.  c.  32). 

43.  Cams  lydfonius,']  As  to  Cuus  Trebonius,  see 
the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  52. 

Two  hours,"]  One  would  suppose  that  a  less  time 
would  have  been  more  than  enough,  though  not  for  Cato. 
Dion  Cassius  (39.  c.  34)  says  that  Favonius  spoke  for 
an  hour  before  Cato  did,  and  took  up  all  the  time  in 
complaining  of  the  shortness  of  his  allowance.  It  would 
be  a  fair  inference  that  he  had  little  to  say  against  the 
measure  itself. 

AgtaHus.']  Dion  Cassius  (39.  c.  35)  tells  us  more 
particularly  how  it  happened  that  P.  Aquilius  Gallus 
was  in  the  Senate  house.  Gallus  was  afraid  that  he 
should  be  excluded  from  the  Forum  the  next  day,  and 
accordingly  he  passed  the  night  in  the  Senate  house, 
both  for  safety's  sake  and  to  be  ready  on  the  spot  in  the 
morning.  But  Trebonius,  who  found  it  out,  kept  him 
shut  up  for  that  night  and  the  greater  part  of  tne  fol- 
lowing day. 

44.  Praetor,]  Cato  was  Praetor  in  b.c.  54.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  was  Praetor  before,  and  it  is 
not  therefore  clear  what  is  meant  by  the  **  extraordinary 
praetorship  "  (c.  39).  In  place  of  the  word  "  Rostra,^* 
in  the  fifth  line  of  this  chapter,  read  "  tribunal."  Plu- 
tarch uses  the  same  word  (firjfM)  for  both,  which  circum- 
stance is  calculated  occasionally  to  cause  a  translator  to 
make  a  slip,  even  when  he  knows  better.  The  '*  tri- 
bunal "  was  the  seat  of  the  Praetor,  when  he  was  doin^ 
justice.  But  lower  down  (line  8  from  the  bottom) 
llostra  is  the  proper  translation  of  Plutarch's  word 
{iiriKafi€(r$ai  r&v  ifjL^\tov)y  and  it  was  the  place  from 
which  Cato  spoke,  after  he  had  got  up.  In  c.  43,  when 
Cato  gets  up  to  speak,  Plutarch  makes  him  mount  the 
Bema  (/3^/xa),  by  which  he  means  the  place  when  the 
orators  stood  at  the  Rostra.  The  Rostra  were  the 
beaks  of  the  Antiat  galleys,  with  which,  it  is  said,  this 
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place  was  ornamented  at  the  close  of  the  Latin  war 
(Livy,  8.  c.  14). 

Justice.']     The  reason   according  to    Plutarch  why 
people  envy  the  man  who  has  a  high  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity, is  .because  of  the  power  and  credit  which  it 
gives.     Whatever  then  gives  power  and  credit  should  be 
also  an  object  of  envy,  as  wealth ;  and  so  it  is.     The 
notion  of  enfy  implies  a  desire  to  see  the  person  who  is 
the' object  of  it  humbled  and  cast  down.     The  Greeks 
attributed  this  feeling  to  their  gods,  who  looked  with 
an  evil  eye  on  great  prosperity,  and  loved  to  humble  it. 
But  the  feeling  of  envy,  if  that  is  the  right  term,  towards 
him  who  has  power  and  credit  by  reason  of  his  high. 
character  for  integrity,  is  not  the  same  feeling  as  envy 
of  the  wealthy  man.    The  envious  of  wealth  desire  to 
have  the  wealth,  both  for  itself  and  for.  its  uses.     The 
envious  of  character  desire  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
character,  because  of  the  profit  that  is  from  it,  but  they 
may  not  desire  to  have  that  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  character.    If  they  did,  their  desire  would  be  for 
virtue,  and  the  envious  feeling  would  not  exist.  Courage 
and  wisdom  are  less  objects  of  envy  than  good  character 
or  wealth,  and  perhaps  because  most  men  feel  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  having  the  one  or  the  other.     The 
notion  of  envy  implies  that  the  person  has  or  thinks  he 
has  the  same  capability  as  another  who  has  somediing 
which  he  has  not.    A  man  who  is  not  a  painter  does 
not  envy  a  great  painter ;  a  man  who  is  a  painter  may 
envy  a  great  painter.    The  mass  may  admire  the  honest 
man  who  is  of  higher  rank  than  themselves,  even  if  they 
have  no  regard  for  honesty ;  but  thev  do  not  envy :  they 
wonder  as  at  something  which  is  above  them.     But  if 
the  honest  man  is  of  their  own  station  in  life  and  has  a 
character  of  integrity,  they  may  envy  him  for  his  sa- 
periority .    It  appears  that  if  there  is  a  number  of  people, 
who  are  generally  on  a  footing  of  equality,  any  superiority 
which  one  may  acquire  over  the  rest,  makes  him  an  ch* 
ject  of  envy.     If  high    character  for  integrity  brings 
nower  and  credit  with  it,  there  must  be  some  perBons 
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with  whom  the  power  and  the  credit  preyail,  but  these 
are  the  persons  who  are  farthest  removed  from  rivalry 
with  him  who  has  the  credit.  Those  who  are  nearer  to 
him  are  the  persons  who  envy,  who  feel  that  the 
superiority  of  one  man  makes  their  inferiority.  Plutarch 
assumes  the  existence  of  a  class  who  love  the  just  and  give 
.them  credit,  and  of  a  class  who  envy  them  ;  but  the  two 
classes  of  persons  are  not  the  same. 

46.  Aphllodorus.']  This  name  occurs  in  the  Sym- 
posium and  Phaedon  of  Plato.  The  second  sentence  in 
this  chapter  is  very  corrupt  in  the  original,  and  the  trans- 
lation is  merely  a  guess  at  the  meaning.  Favonius  was 
aedile  in  b.c.  53  (Dion  Cassius,  40.  c.  45). 

Parsley.]  Some  apology  is  necessary  for  translating 
**  pears  "  (hviovs,  in  the  original,  said  to  mean  "  pears  ") 
into  ^*  parsley."  The  context  shows  clearly  enough  that 
pears  are  not  meant.  Kaltwasser  has  made  the  **  pears '' 
jnto  "  celery,"  and  there  is  just  as  good  reason  for  making 
.**  parsley  "  of  them,  Plutarch  may  have  misunderstood 
the  Roman  word  '^apium"  or  confounded  it  with  the 
'  Greek. 

47.  Scipio  and  Hypsaeus  and  MUo."]  Scipio  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Cornelia,  the  last  wife  of  Pompeius 
(Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  55).  As  to  P.  Plautus  Hypsaeus, 
see  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  55.  Titus  Annius  Mtlo 
afterwards  killed  Clodius,  and  Cicero  defended  him  on 
his  trial  (Life  of  Cicero,  c.  35). 

48.  Pompeiys—  Ckmsul.']  Pompeius  was  sole  Consul 
B.C.  52,  for  seven  months,  after  which  he  had  his  father- 
in-law  Scipio  as  his  colleague. 

Plancus,!  T.  Munatius  Plancus  Bursa  was  a  Tribune 
in  B.C.  62.  When  Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo,  the  popu- 
lace, who  loved  Clodius,  took  the  dead  body  into  the 
Curia  Hostilia,  at  the  instigation  of  Bursa  and  his  col- 
league Rufus,  and  making  a  pile  of  the  benches  burnt 
the  body  and  the  Curia  with  it  (Dion  Cassius,  40.  c. 
49,  65).  Bursa  was  tried  for  his  share  in  this  matter 
and  convicted,  to  the  great  joy  of  Cicero,  who  was  his 
accuser.  Cicero  s|)eaks  of  this  aifair  in  a  letter  to  Marius 
(4c/  JOivereoSj  vii,  2). 
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Sulpicius,']  Servius  Sulpinus  Rufus,  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
who  has  recorded  his  great  talents,  and  a  distinguished 
Jurist.  He  was  Consul  in  b.c.  51  with  M.  CJaudios 
Marcellus. 

51.  Iliree  hundred  thousand,']  Kaltwasser  refers  to 
the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  22,  for  an  explanation  of  the  first 
part  of  this  chapter  ;  and  to  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  29, 
and  to  that  of  Pompeius,  c.  58,  for  the  transactiooB 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter. 

52.  Ariminum,']  Caesar  took  Ariminum  (Rimini^  in 
B.C.  49.  See  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  33,  and  the  Liie  of 
Pompeius,  c.  60. 

Brutii,]  In  Sonth  Italy,  now  Calabria  Ultra.  This 
Monatius  was  probabhr  Munatius  Rufus. 

Caesar— Cato.']  fn  Caesar's  Anticato,  which  has 
often  been  mentioned.  It  seems  that  Caesar  raked  up 
all  that  he  could  in  Cato*s  life,  that  was  against  him,  and 
this  afiair  of  Marcia  furnished  him  with  plausible  matter. 
Hortensius  died  b.c.  50.  Drumann  remarks  {Parcii,  p. 
198),  '*  that  she  lived  after  the  year  56,  in  which  she  re- 
conciled Cato  with  Munatius  Rufus,  with  the  consent  of 
Cato  with  Hortensius,  after  whose  death  in  the  year  50  she 
returned  into  her  former  relation,"  that  is,  she  became 
again  the  wife  of  Cato.  If  so,  Cato  must  have  married 
her  again  (See  note,  c.  25),  as  Plutarch  says  that  he 
did.  Drumann  spealu  as  if  Cato  had  a  reversion  of  her, 
which  became  an  estate-  in  possession  after  the  estate  of 
Hortensius  was  determmedby  her  death. 

First  then.]  The  quotation  is  from  the  Hercules 
('HpoKAijs  fuuydfityos)  of  Euripides  (v.  173),  one  of  the 
extant  plays. 

53.  Asinius  Poffto.]     See  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  72. 

54.  Caesar — ServiHa.]  Another  allusion  to  the  Anti- 
cato. It  is  difficult  to  see  what  probable  charge  Caesar 
could  make  of  this  circumstance.  The  meaning  of  Plu- 
tarch may  easily  be  conjectured  (Drumann,  ParcH.  p. 
192). 

Life  of  Pompeius,]  See  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  66 ; 
and  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  39. 

55.  Observing  that  Pompeius,]    Cn.  Pompeius,  the 
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elder  son  of  Pompeius  Magnus,  is  meant.  It  it  con- 
jectored  that  the  word  "  young  "  (ytoy)  has  fallen  out  of 
the  text  (Compare  c.  59).  He  had  been  sent  by  his 
father  to  get  ships,  and  he  arrived  with  an  Egyptian  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Epirus  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Phar^ 
salus.  On  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Pompeius  Magnus, 
the  Egyptians  left  him  (Dion  Cassius,  42.  c.  12). 

56.  SextusJ]  He  must  also  have  seen  Cornelia,  for 
Sextus  was  with  her.     Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  78. 

Psylii.']  These  people  are  described  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  173)  as  having  been  all  destroyed  by  the  sands  of 
the  deserts,  and  their  country,  which  was  on  the  Syrtis, 
being  occupied  by  the  Nasamones. 

Lucan  (Pharsalia,  ix.  891)  has  made  the  Psylli 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  march  of  Cato. 

**  Gens  unica  terras 
Incolit  a  saevo  serpentom  innoxia  morsu, 
Marmaridae  Psylli :  par  lingua  potentibus  herbis, 
Ipse  cruor  tutus,  nuUumque  admittere  virus  ^ 
Vel  cantu  cessante  potest." 

Seven  days  is  much  too  little  for  the  march  from 
Gyrene  to  the  Carthaginian  territory,  and  there  is  either 
an  error  iii  Plutarch's  text  or  a  great  error  in  his  geo- 
graphy. 

Idbya,']  The  name  Libya  occurs  four  times  in  this 
chapter.  Libya  was  the  general  name  for  the  continent, 
but  the  term  did  not  include  Egypt.  In  the  first  two 
instances  in  which  the  name  occurs  in  this  chapter,  the 
word  is  used  in  the  general  sense.  In  the  other  two 
instances  it  means  the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  Kalt- 
wasser  has  used  the  term  Afiica  in  all  the  tour  instances. 
It  is  immaterial  which  is  used,  if  rightly  understood  in 
both  cases. 

57.  Juba.'\  See  the  Life  of  Caesar  c.  53,  54,  55, 
and  the  references  in  the  notes. 

Pkilo8tratu8,]    See  the  Life  of  Antonius,  c.  81. 

Scipio — LibyaJ]  See  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  52,  and 
Dion  Cassius,  42.  c.  57.  This  Scipio  was  unworthy  of 
the  name  and  unequal  to  the  times. 
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58.  Uttca,']  The  Greek  writers  represent  the  name 
in  different  ways.  Plutarch  writes  it  *lr^.  Dion  Cas- 
sius  writes  it  Ovtijc^.  This  ol^  Phoenician  city  was  on 
the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bagradas ;  but  its 
supposed  remains  are  some  distance  inland.  (Shaw's 
Travels  in  Barban/,  &c.,  p.  79,  4to.  edition.) 

Thapsus.']  See  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  63,  and  Dion 
Cassius,  43.  c.  7.    The  battle  was  fought  in  b.c.  46. 

65.  Marcus  Octamis,']  The  son  of  Cn.  Octavius, 
who  was  consul  B.C.  76.  Marcus  was  Curule  Aedile  b.c. 
50.     (Drumann,  Octavii,  p.  225.) 

66.  Lucius  Caesar,']  He  was  the  son  of  L.  Julius 
Caesar,  consul  b.c.  64.  The  son  was  pardoned  by 
Caesar  (BeU.  Afric.  c.  88,  89).  Dion  Cassius  (43. 
c.  12)  says  that  Caesar  first  brought  him  to  trial,  but  as 
he  was  unwilling  to  condemn  him  by  his  own  authority, 
he  privately  got  him  put  to  death.  The  statement  of 
Dion  is  deficient  in  precision,  incredible  by  reason 
of  Caesar's  well  known  clemency  and  the  insignificance 
of  Lucius  as  an  enemy,  and  not  altogether  reconcilable 
with  other  authorities.    (Drumann,  Juiiiy  p.  125.) 

68.  Plato's  Dialogued]  The  Phaedon  which  contains 
the  last  conversation  of  Socrates,  and  his  death.  The 
incident  of  the  reading  of  the  Dialogue  and  the  reflec- 
tions which  it  suggested,  have  been  used  by  Addison  in 
bis  frigid  and  bombastic  tragedy  of  Cato. 

70.  I\mce.']  Kaltwasser  quotes  a  note  of  Dacier  who 
cannot  conceive  how  Cato  could  read  so  long  a  Dialogue 
through  twice  in  so  short  a  time.  It  is  eqimllv  a  matter 
of  wonder  how  any  body  could  know  that  he  read  it 
through  once.  The  fact  that  he  had  the  book  and  was 
reading  it  is  all  that  could  be  known.  Another  difficulty 
that  is  suggested  by  Dacier  is,  that  the  Dialogue  coutaias 
the  strongest  arguments  against  suicide,  but  perhaps  this 
difficulty  is  removed  by  the  suggestion  that  in  one  pas- 
sage it  is  said,  that  a  man  should  not  kill  himself,  till  the 
deity  has  sent  a  kind  of  necessity  ;  and  Cato  might  con- 
ceive, as  he  did  conceive,  that  the  necessity  had  come  to 
him. 

The  suicide  of  Cato  was  a  peculiar  case  and  hardly 
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belongs  to  the  more  general  cases  of  suicide.  His 
position,  if  he  had  lived  under  the  domination  of  Caesar, 
would  have  been  intolerable  to  a  man  of  his  principles ; 
for  that  he  might  have  lived  by  Caesar's  grace,  if  he  had 
cbosen,  can  hardly  be  doubted,  notwithstanding  Caesar 
wrote  his  Anticatones. 

OroMtfs.]  This  was  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Junianus, 
a  Junius  who  had  been  adopted  by  a  Crassus,  as  the 
name  shows. 

Birds — sing  J]  ^  8*  tpviB^i  fhw.  The  translators  do 
not  agree  about  these  words.  Dacier  and  others  translate 
them  literally,  as  I  have  done.  Kaltwasser  translated 
them,  **  and  already  the  cocks  crowed."  He  adds  that 
the  other  translation  is  wrong,  because  it  is  said  imme- 
diately after,  that  it  was  still  night.  But  what  follows  as 
to  the  night  does  not  prove  that  it  was  dark ;  it  rather 
implies  that  there  was  not  much  sleeping  time  that 
remained  before  morning.  Cocks  soqietimes  crow  in  the 
night,  it  is  true,  but  Plutarch  evidently  means  to  show  by 
the  expression  that  the  morning  was  dawning,  and  so  the 
birds  might  be  singing,  if  there  were  any  birds  in  Utica. 
The  matter  is  appropriate  for  a  dissertation^  which 
would  be  as  instnictive  as  many  other  dissertations  on 
matters  of  antiquity. 

Apinan  (^CivU  Wars,  ii.  98,  &c.)  tells  the  story  of  his 
death  differently.  He  says  that  the  wound  was  sewed 
up»  and  that  beinff  left  alone,  he  tore  his  bowels  out. 
But  it  is  improbable  that,  if  the  wound  had  been  sewed 
up,  he  would  have  been  left  alone.  The  story  of  Dion 
Cassitts  (43,  c.  11)  is  the  same.  See  Florus,  iv.  2.  71, 
who  says  that  he  killed  himself  *'  circa  primam  vigiliam." 

73.  Cttto—^y.']  As  he  died  in  b.c.  46,  he  was  in 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  character  requires 
no  comment:  it  has  been  fully  delineated  by  Plutarch. 
A  single  letter  of  Cato  to  Cicero  is  extant  (Ad  £>im 
versOBy  XV.  5) ;  and  a  letter  of  such  a  man  is  worth 
reading,  though  it  be  short.  His  speech  against  the 
conspirators,  which  Sallust  has  given,  may  contain  the 
matter,  but  not  the  words  of  Cato. 

HiM  wonJ]     He  had  his  father's  property.     After 
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Caesar's  death  be  joined  M.  Brutus,  the  husband  of  his 
sister  Porcia,  and  fell  at  Philippi  b.c.  43.  This  son  of 
Cato  had  a  younger  brother  (c.  52),  whose  mother  was 
Marcia,  bit  nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  The  death 
of  the  wife  of  Brutus  is  told  in  the  Life  of  Brutus,  c.  13, 
58. 


CICERO. 

1.  Hdvia,']  The  Helvia  Gens  was  plebeian.  It  b&* 
oomes  historical  from  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
and  became  ennobled  (nobilis)  by  M.  Helvius  being 
elected  Praetor  b.c.  197,  the  first  year  in  which  six 
praetors  were  elected  (Liv.  32.  c.  27).  It  is  said  that 
Cicero  never  mentions  his  mother  in  his  writings,  but  an 
anecdote  of  her  caI;^fuI  housekeeping  is  recorded  by  her 
son  Quintus  (Cic.  Ad  Diversos,  xvi.  26). 

TuUus  Attius,^  The  allusion  is  to  the  Volscian  with 
whom  Coriolanus  took  refuge  when  he  left  Rome  (Plu* 
tarch,  L^e  qf  Cknidanm,  c.  22 ;  Livy,  2.  c.  35). 

Cicero  himself  did  not  claim  any  illustrious  descent 
The  family  had  been  long  settled  at  Arpinum,  now  Ap* 
pino,  a  Volscian  town.  The  first  person  who  is  men- 
tioned as  bearing  the  name  of  Cicero  is  C.  Claudius 
Cicero,  a  tribunus  plebis,  b.c.  454  (Liv.  3.  c.  31).  M. 
Tullius  Cicero,  the  grandfather  of  the  orator,  was  bom 
B.C.  140,  and  nothing  is  known  of  the  orator's  family  be- 
fore him.  Arpinum  received  the  limited  Roman  civitas 
in  'B.C.  303  (Liv.  10.  c.  1),  that  is,  probably  Commer- 
cium  and  Connubium,  for  the  suf&a^e  (sunragii  latio) 
was  not  given  to  the  people  of  Arpinum  till  b.c.  188 
(Liv.  38.  c.  36).  The  orator's  grandfather  lived  to  see 
his  grandson  born  B.C.  106.  Cicero*s  father  belonged  to 
the  class  of  Equites.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  on  his  lands  at  Arpinum,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Fibrenus  with  the  Liris  (Garigliano).  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Rome  to  educate  his  sons  Marcus  and  Quin- 
tus, and  had  a  house  in  the  Cannae.    Among  his  friends 
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were  the  orators  M.  Antonius  and  Lucius  Crassus,  and 
Q.  Scaevola  the  Augrur,  a  distinguished  Jurist.  His 
sons  had  according:]/  the  advantage  of  heing  acquainted 
in  their  youth  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Romans.  He  is  said  to  have  died  b.c.  64,  the  year  be- 
fore his  son  was  consul.  A  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticud 
(i.  6)  is  generally  supposed  to  speak  of  his  father's 
death,  but  the  true  reading  is  undoubtedly  '*  pater  a 
nobis  discessit;"  and  it  is  plain  that  Cicero  is  simply 
speaking  of  his  father  leaving  Rome  for  a  time  (Drumann, 
Tulliiy  p.  213J. 

Cicero.']  Ihe  cognomen  Cicero,  as  already  observed, 
occurs  early  in  Roman  history.  Many  of  the  Roman 
cognomina  were  derived  from  some  particular  plant 
which  a  man  cultivated,  or  from  some  personal  peculiarity, 
or  from  some  other  accidental  circumstance.  The  mark 
on  the  nose  is  just  as  likely  to  be  the  origin  of  the  name 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  cicer ;  for  if  the  name  Fabiua 
comes  from  faboy  **  a  bean,"  and  Lentulus,  from  lenSf 
**  pulse ;"  yet  Catulus  means  **  a  whelp,"  and  Scaurus 
means  *^  knock-knee'd,'^  or  something  of  the  kind. 

The  words  BiatrrSKn,  Buupvri  mean  what  I  have  trans- 
lated them.  Kaltwasser  has  translated  the  passage  thus, 
according  to  Reiske's  explanation : — *^  Jener  hatte  an 
der  spitze  der  nase  einen  kleinen  anwuchs  oder  warzc  in 
form  einer  solchen  erbse,  wovon  er  den  beinamen 
erhielt."  But  this  is  not  a  translation.  Plutarch  does 
not  say  that  he  had  a  wart  at  the  end  of  his  nose,  but 
that  the  end  of  his  nose  was  like  a  vetch,  because  there 
was  a  kind  of  split  or  cleft  in  it.  There  is  no  reason  for 
misrepresenting  even  a  man's  nose. 

2.  Birth,'\  The  **  third  day  of  the  new  calends"  is 
the  third  of  January  of  the  unreformed  Roman  calendar. 
Pompeius  Magnus  was  bom  in  the  same  year,  b.c.  106. 
Cicero  himself  mentions  his  birth-day  (Ad  Attic,  vii.  5  ; 
ziii.  42).  Plutarch's  stories  of  his  aptitude  for  learning 
might  be  collected  from  the  mass  of  anecdotes  that  ex- 
isted in  his  time  about  all  the  great  Romans  of  Cicero's 
period.  The  story  shows  at  least  what  were  the  tradi- 
tional stories  about  Cicero's  youth.  _       . 
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-  Plato,"]    Kaltwasser  refers  to  the  pasaige  in  Plato's 
Republic,  book  v.  p.  56,  of  the  Bipont  edition. 

Pontius  Glaucus,']  Glaucus  was  a  fisherman  of  An- 
thedon  in  Boeotia.  After  eating  of  a  certain  herb  he 
jumped  into  the  sea  and  became  a  sea^^od  with  the  power 
of  prophecy  (Pausanias,  ix.  22).  Strabo  (p.  406,  ed. 
Casaub.)  says  that  he  became  a  fish  of  some  kind 
(x^os),  a  change  more  appropriate  to  his  new  element, 
though  perhaps  not  to  his  new  vocation.  Aeschylus  made 
a  drama  on  the  subject,  which  Cicero  may  have  used. 

PoetJ]  Cicero  translated  the  poem  of  Aratus  into 
Latin  verse.  He  also  wrote  an  epic  poem,  the  subject  of 
which  was  his  countryman  Caius  Marius ;  and  one  on 
his  own  consulship,  which  was  always  a  favourite  topic 
with  him.  Of  the  translation  of  the  '  Phaenomena '  of 
Aratus,  which  was  made  when  he  was  a  youth,  about 
four  hundred  lines  remain.  The  fragments  of  these 
poems,  and  of  others  not  here  enumerated,  are  in  Orelli's 
edition  of  Cicero,  vol.  iv. 

3.  PhiloJ]  Philo,  a  pupil  of  the  Carthaginian  Clito- 
machus,  fied  from  Athens  to  Rome  in  b.c.  88,  at  the 
time  when  the  troops  of  Mithridates  were  in  possession 
of  Athens  (Cicero,  Brutus^  c.  89,  and  Meyer's  note). 

Mucii.']  The  elder  of  these  Mucii  was  Q.  Mucins 
Scaevola,  Consul  b.c.  117,  commonly  called  the  Augur. 
After  his  death  Cicero  attached  himself  to  Q.  Mucius 
Scaevola,  Pontifez  Mazimus,  who  was  a  distinguished 
jurist.  The  Pontifex  was  assassinated  in  the  consulship 
of  the  younger  Marius,  b.c.  82,  in  the  temple  of  Vesta 
(Florus,  iii.  21).  Cicero  has  in  several  places  comme- 
morated his  virtues  and  talents  {De  Orat,  i.  39  ;  iii.  3). 

Cicero,  in  his  BrutuSy  c.  88,  &c.,  has  given  an  account 
of  his  own  early  studies. 

Marsic  War,]  In  b.c  89  Cicero  served  under  Cn. 
Pompeius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompeius  Magnus  (Life 
of  Pompeius,  c.  1,  notes).  'Cicero  speaks  of  this  event 
of  his  lite  in  his  twelfth  Philippic,  ell. 

Chrysogonus.]  L.  Cornelius  Chrysogonus  was  pro- 
bably a  Greek.  His  name  Cornelius  was  derived  from 
*»is  patron  (Life  of  Sulla,  c.  34,  notes).   Cicero's  speech 
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for  Seztus  Roscius  Amerinus  was  spoken  b.c.  80 :  it  is 
still  extant.  Cicero's  first  extant  speech,  pro  P.  Quintio, 
was  spoken  b.c.  81. 

(xreece.'\  Cicero  went  to  Greece  b.c.  79.  The  reasons 
for  his  journey  are  stated  by  himself  in  his  Brutus  (c.  91). 
He  speaks  of  his  leanness  and  weakness,  and  of  the  length 
and  slendemess  of  his  neck.  His  physicians  recom- 
mended him  to  give  up  speaking  for  a  time.  When  he 
left  Rome  he  had  been  engaged  for  two  years  in  pleading 
causes. 

4.  Athens."]  Cicero  stayed  six  months  at  Athens. 
The  New  Academy  was  founded  by  Arcesilaus.  Car- 
rieades  was  a  successor  of  Arcesilaus.  The  school  taught 
that  certainty  was  not  attainable  in  anything,  and  ^at 
the  evidence  of  the  senses  was  deceptive.  The  words 
**  by  the  evidence  and  by  the  senses  "  are  the  exact  copy 
of  the  original.  Schaefer  proposes  to  omit  "  and  "  (ical), 
in  which  case  the  passage  would  stand  thus — ''  by  tlie 
evidence  of  the  senses."  Sintenis  retains  the  conjunction 
(koU),  and  refers  to  Cicero,  Academ.  2.  6  and  7. 

Rhodes  J]  Cicero  was  at  Rhodes  in  b.c.  78  (compare 
his  Brutus,  c.  91).  Cicero  calls  this  "  Apollonius  the 
son  of  Molo,*'  simply  Molo  (see  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  3, 
notes).  Molo  had  the  two  most  distinguished  of  the 
Romans  among  his  pupils,  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

Posidonius  was  the  chief  Stoic  of  his  time. 

6.  Delphi.'].  Cicero  never  mentions  this  visit  to 
Delphi  in  his  writings,  and  Middleton  thinks  the  visit  is 
improbable,  because  Cicero  (Z)c  Bivinatiotie,  ii.  56) 
shows  that  he  knew  what  was  the  value  of  the  oracle. 
But  a  man  who  despises  a  popular  superstition  may  try 
to  use  it  for  his  purposes,  and  may  be  disappointed  if  he 
cannot.  Perhaps  the  soundness  of  the  oracle's  advice 
may  be  a  good  reason  for  disbelieving  the  story. 

Cicero  returned  to  Jlome  in  b.c.  77. 

6.  Boscius.]  This  was  Q.  Roscius,  in  whose  behalf 
Cicero  made  a  speech  in  b.c.  76,  before  C.  Piso  as  judex. 
The  subject  of  tne  cause  is  stated  in  the  arguments  to  the 
oration. 

Claudius  Aesopus,  the  great  tragic  actor,  whom  Cicero 
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considered  a  perfect  master  of  his  art,  was  probably  a 
Greek  and  a  freeilman  of  some  member  of  the  Claudia 
Gens.  He  was  liberal  in  his  expenditure,  and  yet  he 
acq^uired  an  enormous  fortune,  which  his  son  spent. 

r'rom  his  action.']  4k  rod  ^oKpiv^adtu,  that  is,  from 
"acting."  One  Greek  word  for  actor  is  bwoKpirhs. 
Oratorical  action  was  therefore  viewed  as  a  part  of  the 
histrionic  art;  and  so  it  is.  But  oratorical  acting;  re- 
quires to  be  kept  within  narrower  limits. 

Bawled  loud.']  Bawlingr  is  properly  viewed  as  an 
effort  to  accomplish  by  loudness  of  voice  what  ought  to 
be  accomplished  by  other  means.  It  is  simply  ridicu- 
lous, and  misses  the  mark  that  it  aims  at.  **  If  you 
mouth  it,"  says  Hamlet  to  the  players,  "as  many  of 
your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town  crier  had  spoke 
my  lines." — "  Let  your  discretion  be  your  tutor :  suit  the 
action  to  the  word,  and  the  word  to  the  action  ;  with  this 
special  observance,  that  you  overstep  not  the  modesty  of 
nature." 

6.  Quaestor.']  Cicero  was  elected  quaestor  b.c.  76, 
when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  during  b.c.  75.  He  speaks  well  of 
his  own  quaestorship  in  his  oration  for  Cn.  Plancius  (c. 
26). 

Ckanpania.']  Cicero  tells  the  story  himself  in  his 
oration  for  Cn.  Plancius  (c.  26V  The  place  of  the  ad- 
venture was  Futeoli  (Fozzuoli),  b.c.  74,  a  place  to 
which  the  Romans  used  to  resort  to  enjoy  the  natural  hot 
springs  and  the  agreeable  neighbourhcNod. 

Verres.]  Verres  during  his  praetorship  in  Sicily  b.c. 
73-71  had  greatly  misconductea  himself.  He  was  pro- 
secuted in  B.C.  70,  in  which  year  Pompeius  Magnus  and 
M.  Licinius  Crassus  were  consuls  (Life  of  Crassus,  c.  12). 
Hortensius,  the  orator,  defended  Verres.  The  object  of 
Hortensius  and  of  these  praetors  was  to  prolong  or  defer 
the  trial  to  the  next  year,  for  which  Hortensius  was 
elected  consul. 

There  are  extant  seven  orations  of  Cicero  on  the  matter 

''erres,  of  which  two  only  were  delivered ;  that  against 

lius  {De  Divinatione)y  who  claimed  to  conduct  the 
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prosecution,  his  object  being  to  ^et  Verres  off,  and  the 
Actio  Prima,  which  is  an  opening  of  the  whole  case. 
Before  the  other  speeches  were  delivered,  Verres  gave 
up  his  defence  and  went  into  exile.  Cicero  however 
published  the  speeches,  or  probably  even  wrote  them 
entire  after  the  affair  was  over. 

This  Caecilius  was  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  a  Sicilian  by 
birth,  and  probably  the  descendant  of  a  freedman  of  one 
of  the  Metelli.  It  seems  that  he  was  suspected  of  being 
of  Jewish  origin.  Cicero*s  allusion  to  the  hog  and  many 
other' passages  in  the  Roman  writers  show  that  the  Jews 
were  well  known  in  Rome  at  this  time. 

At  home,]  ivrhs  0vp&y,  "  within  doors."  Kaltwasser 
has  translated  the  passage :  '*  So  solltest  du  hinter  der 
thiir  mit  deinen  sohnen  schmalen."  The  repartee  does 
not  admit  or  need  explanation. 

Sphinx,']  The  story  of  the  monster  Sphinx  and  her 
aenigma  which  Oedipus  solved  is  well  known.  This 
work  of  art  was  of  metal,  according  to  Pliny  (^Hist.  Nat, 
84.  c.  18). 

8.  Damages,]  There  is  probably  some  error  in  Plu- 
tarch as  to  the  amount.  In  the  Divinatio  (c.  5)  t^e 
peculations  of  Verres  were  estimated  at  **  millies  H.  S.," 
or  one  hundred  millions  of  sesterces ;  but  in  the  Actio 
Prima  (c.  18),  which  was  spoken  after  Cicero  had  been 
in  Sicily  to  collect  evidence,  he  put  the  amount  at  forty 
millions  of  sesterces,  or  two-fifths  of  the  first  sum.  If 
Plutarch's  drachmae  are  Roman  denarii,  his  750,000 
drachmae  will  make  only  thi^e  millions  of  sesterces. 

Verres  continued  in  exile,  and  he  remained  quiet 
durine  the  civil  wars.  Though  an  unprincipled  scoun- 
drel, ne  showed  his  taste  in  stealing :  he  had  kept  many 
valuable  objects  of  art,  and  he  would  not  part  with  them. 
The.story  is  that  M.  Antonius  put  his  name  in  the  pro- 
scription list  B.C.  43,  because  he  would  not  give  up  his 
Cormthian  vessels.  He  was  put  to  death,  but  he  died, 
it  is  ssdd,  with  great  resolution  ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  that  his  old  enemy  Cicero  had  gone  before 
him  (Drumann,  Ihlliif  p.  328).  But  all  this  story  is 
very  improbable. 
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Aedileship.']  Cicero  was  Curule  Aedile  in  b.c.  69, 
with  M.  Caesonius  for  his  colleague. 

Arpi.l  This  is  evidently  a  mistake  in  Plutarch's  text. 
Arpinum  is  meant. 

Pompeii,]  This  is  what  Cicero  calls  his  Pom peianum. 
Middleton  in  his  Life  of  Cicero  has  mentioned  all  Cicero's 
country  residences  in  Italy,  which  were  very  numerous. 

Terentia.]  See  the  Life  of  Cato,  c.  19.  The  time 
of  Cicero's  marriage  is  uncert'&in.  Drumann  conjectures 
that  he  married  her  about  b.c.  80  or  79,  before  his  journey 
to  Asia. 

9.  Praetarship.]  Cicero  was  Praetor  in  the  jrear  b.c. 
66,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  preside  at  the  trials  for  Repe- 
tundae.  This  Macer  was  C.  Licinius  Macer.  After  he 
had  been  praetor,  he  had  a  province,  and  during  his  ad- 
ministration he  was  guilty  of  illegal  practices,  for  which 
he  was  tried  and  convicted  (Cic.  Ad  Attic,  i.  4).  Crassus, 
who  also  belonged  to  the  Licinia  Gens,  felt  some  sym- 
pathy for  a  man  whose  crime  was  getting  money  by 
unlawful  means.  Macer  was  an  orator  and  a  writer. 
A  few  fragments  of  his  Annals  (Krause,  Vitae  et  Fragm, 
Vet,  Histor.  Rom.)  are  preserved. 

Vatinius.]  P.  Vatinius  was  afterwards  consul  b.c.  47. 
There  is  extant  a  speech  of  Cicero  against  him,  in  which 
of  course  he  has  a  very  bad  character  given  to  him.  Kalt- 
wasser  says  that  a  thick  neck  was  considered  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  a  sign  of  a  shameless  man,  and  he  refers  to  the 
Life  of  Marius,  c.  29,  where  a  like  expression  is  used. 
Cicero's  neck,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  very 
thin,  and  he  thought  it  no  good  sign  of  his  strength. 
However  this  may  be  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  neck  of 
Vatinius,  it  was  clearly  not  a  thins  that  he  could  alter. 

Manilius,]  C.  Manilius,  a  Tnbunus  Plebis,  had  in 
this  same  year  proposed  and  carried  the  law  whichh^ve 
Pompeius  the  command  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  and 
Cicero  had  supported  the  measure  m  a  speech  which  is 
extant  (Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  30).  This  story  of  the  ac- 
cusation and  defence  of  Manilius  is  unintelligible.  C. 
Orchinius  presided  at  the  trials  for  peculatus,  and  Ma- 
nilius should  have  been  brought  before  him  (Cic.  Pro 
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duentioy  c.  53).  See  Dion  Cassius,  36.  c.  27 ;  and  Dru- 
mann's  remarks,  DiUn,  p.  375. 

10.  Considship,']  Cicero  was  consul  in  b.c.  63  with 
C.  Antonius.  As  to  the  affair  of  Catiline,  see  the  Lives 
of  Caesar  and  Cato,  and  the  notes ;  and  Drumann,  Ihilliiy 
p.  385,  &c. 

Brother,]     See  the  Life  of  Sulla,  c.  32. 

Flesh.]  Sallust  (Bdl.  CatUin,  c.  22)  tells  a  story 
somewhat  to  the  same  effect,  of  the  conspirators  drinking 
of  human  blood,  but  he  does  not  believe  the  story,  and 
perhaps  few  people  will. 

Ten  men,]  The  measure  to  which  Plutarch  alludes 
was  the  Agrarian  Law  of  the  tribune  P.  Servilius  RuIIus. 
Cicero  made  three  speeches  against  the  proposal,  which 
are  extant,  and  he  defeated  the  scheme. 

Macedonia,]  C.  Antonius  went  as  governor  to  Mace- 
donia in  B.C.  62,  where  he  took  the  opportunity  of  getting 
all  the  money  that  he  could.  He  gave  it  out  that  Cicef  o 
was  to  have  a  share  of  it.  The  evidence  of  such  an  un- 
principled man  is  not  worth  much ;  but  one  of  Cicero's 
letters  to  Atticus  (i.  12),  which  he  never  expected  would 
be  read  by  anybody  else,  shows  that  he  knew  there  was 
such  a  rumour  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  it  is 
perfectly  incomprehensible.  A  certain  Hilarus,  a  freed- 
man  of  Cicero,  was  then  with  Antonius  in  Macedonia,  as 
Cicero  was  informed,  and  Cicero  was  also  informed  that 
Antonius  declared  that  Cicero  was  to  have  some  of  the 
money  that  he  was  getting,  and  that  Hilarus  had  been 
sent  by  Cicero  to  look  after  his  share.  Cicero  was  a  good 
deal  troubled,  as  he  says,  though  he  did  not  believe  the 
report ;  yet,  he  adds,  there  was  certainly  some  talk.  Cn. 
Plancius  was  named  to  Cicero  as  the  authority  for  the 
report.  Atticus  is  requested  to  examine  into  the  matter, 
and — not  to  apply  to  Antonius  or  to  Plancius — but  to  get 
the  rascal  (Hilarus)  out  of  those  parts,  if  in  an^  way  he 
can.  This  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  that  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  perfect  innocence  on  the  part  of  Cicero. 
There  was  something  between  him  and  Antonius.  Cicero 
says  that  if  Antonius  should  be  recalled,  as  was  expected, 
he  could  not  for  his  character's  sake  defend  the  man  • 
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and  what  is  more,  he  says,  he  felt  do  inclination ;  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  tell  Atticus  about  this  awkward  re- 
port. Yet  Cicero  did  defend  Antonius  (b.c.  59)  and 
Antonius  was  convicted. 

13.  Marcus  Otho,"}  It  appears  from  Cicero's  oration 
for  Murena,  c.  19,  that  his  name  was  Lucius  Roscius 
Otho,  and  he  was  not  Praetor,  but  Tribunus  Plebis. 
This  Lex  Roscia  was  enacted  b.c.  67,  in  the  consulship 
of  M.  Acilius  Glabrio  and  0.  Calpumius  Piso  (Dion 
Cassius,  36.  c.  25).  His  law  gave  to  the  equites  and 
those  who  had  the  equestrian  census  a^  select  place  of 
fourteen  rows  at  the  public  spectacles,  which  were  next 
to  the  seats  of  the  senators.  This  unpopular  measure 
was  that  which  Cicero  now  spoke  in  favour  of  (^Ad. 
Attic,  ii.  1).  Cicero's  oration  is  lost,  but  a  passage  is 
preserved,  says  Kaltwasser,  by  Macrobius  (Saturnalia 
ii.  10).  Some  also  suppose,  as  Kaltwasser  says,  that 
Virgil  alludes  to  it  in  the  passage  in  the  Aeneid  (i.  1 52). 
There  is  no  extract  from  this  oration  in  Macrobius,  who 
appears  to  suppose  that  Cicero  made  an  oration  to  rebuke 
the  people  for  making  a  disturbance  while  Roscius,  the 
player,  was  acting. 

14.  CkUiUna,']  As  to  the  conspiracy,  see  the  Ldves 
of  Caesar  and  Cato,  and  the  notes. 

Manlius,']  His  name  was  C.  Manlius  Acidinus. 
There  is  no  reason  for  saying  that  his  true  name  was 
Mallius:  that  was  merely  a  Greek  form  of  Manlius. 
He  fell  in  the  battle  in  which  Catiline's  troops  were 
defeated. 

What  am  I  doing,  &c.]  Cicero  has  recorded  this 
answer  of  Catiline  in  his  oration  for  Murena,  c  25 : 
**duo  corpora  esse  in  republica,  unum  debile,  infirmo 
capite,  alterum  firmum,  sine  capite  :  huic,  cum  ita  de  se 
meritum  esset,  caput  se  vivo  non  defuturum."  Cicero 
makes  Catiline  sa;^  that  the  weak  body  had  a  weak  head. 
Cicero's  version  of  what  he  said  is  obviously  the  true  one. 

Sikmus,']  Decimus  Junius  Silanus  and  L.  Licinius 
Murena  were  consuls  for  the  year  b.c.  62.  As  to  the 
trial  of  Murena  for  bribery  at  the  elections  Cambitu8\ 
see  the  Life  of  Cato,  c.  21. 
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15.  Marcm  MarceUus^  &c.^  This  aflkir  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Mlustitts  in  his  History  of  the  conspiracj  of 
Catiline.  The  usual  form  in  whidi  the  Senate  gave  this 
extraordinary  power  ie  mentioaed  by  Sallostius  (c.  29)  : 
'''deat  openm  oonsnles  neqaid  Res  IHiblica  detrimeati 
caiuat.*' 

16.  Marciw^  kcS]  Theassassina,  aooording to  Salhistius, 
were  C.  Comdias  and  L.  Vargunteias.  See  the  note 
of  DruraaBB,  Iktiiu,  p.  467 :  **  Plutarch  hnnted  in  his 
authorities  only  after  anecdotes  and  traitB  of  character  in 
order  to  pamt  his  heroes  :  the  names  of  the  subordinate 
persons  were  indifferent  to  fai« ;  with  such  fri?olous  and 
one-sided  news  lie  could  not  fail  to  oonfound  persons." 
**  Friyoloos"  is  periiaps  hardly  the  trandation  of  Dru- 
mann's  "  leichtsinnig/'  bat  it  oomes  pretty  near  to  it. 
And  yet  the  laot  of  the  design  to  assassinate  is  the  main 
feature  ui  ike  history :  the  actors  in  the  intended  assas- 
sination are  sabordiaale  to  the  design,  A  oains-taking 
compiler  is  entitled  to  grumble  at  such  a  Munder,  but 
Plutarch  does  not  merit  reproach  in  these  terms. 

FtdviaJ]  She  was  a  mistress  or  something  of  the 
kind  of  one  Q.  Curius.  Whether  Curius  sent  her  to 
Cicero  or  she  went  of  her  own  accord,  is  doubtful. 
Perhaps  she  expected  to  get  something  for  her  inform* 
ation.  Sallnstios,  c.  23,  28,  Bpeska  of  this  affidr ;  and 
Cicero,  CatUm.  i.  c.  9. 

TFo^.}    Plutarch,  as  Kaltwasser  observes,  appears  to 
refer  to  the  words  of  Cic«ro  {CkUiRn.  i.  c.  5) :  •*  magno 
me  metu  libembis,  dam  mode  inter  me  atque  te  moms ' 
intersit'*    Catiline  left  Borne  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of 
November. 

17.  Suru,"}  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura  was  consul 
B.C.  71.  He  had  been  put  out  of  the  Senate  by  the 
Censors  for  his  irregalar  life.  His  restoration  to  his  rank 
and  the  matter  of  the  {Mraetorship  are  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassius  (37,  c.  30,  and  the  note  of  Reimarus).  The 
meaning  of  the  story  about  the  ball  is  obvious  enough  ; 
but  Lentulus  was  not  the  first  who  had  the  name  Sura, 
and  Plutarch's  story  is  so  far  untru^.  See  Dnimann's 
note  on  the  name  Sura,  Comdiij  p.  63(J^^,yGoo^ 

V.  IV.  I 
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Cinna,  SuOaJ]    See  the  Lives  of  Marius  and  Sulltf. 

18.  Saturnalia.]  It  was  a  period  of  festivity,  and 
considered  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  the  conspirators. 
See  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  34,  notes. 

The  narrative  of  Sallustius,  as  to  the  proposed  burning 
of  the  city,  is  somewhat  different  (^BelL  datil.  c.  43). 

AUobi'ogea^  The  Allobroges  were  ft  Celtic  tribe  of 
Gallia,  on  the  Rhone.  They  belonged  to  the  division  of 
Gallia  which  under  Augustus  was  called  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis.  Their  chief  town  was  Vienna,  now  Vienne. 
According  to  Caesar's  description  (^Bell,  Gall.  i.  6.)  the 
Jlhodanus  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  separated  the 
Helvetii  fronoi  the  Allobroges.  The  remotest  town  of 
the  Allobroges,  on  the  side  of  the  Helvetii,  was  Geneva. 
Caesar  describes  the  Allobroges  as  recently  (b.c.  58) 
brought  to  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans. 

This  Titus  of  Croton  is  named  Titus  Volturcius  by 
Sallustius. 

19.  Daybreak.']  The  Senate  met  on  the  third  of 
December  of  the  unreformed  calendar,  in  the  temple  of 
Concord,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 

Bona.]  See  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  9,  and  the  notes. 
.  20.  Blaze.]  Compare  Dion  Cassius,  37,  c.  35.  Fabia, 
the  sister  pf  Terentia,  was  one  of  the  Vestals,  and  Dru- 
mann  supposes  that  this  fact  confirms  his  supposition  that 
Cicero  had  arranged  all  this  affair  with  his  wife,  in  order 
to  work  on>  the  popular  opinion.  Middleton  made  the 
same  supposition  a  long  time  ago.  lUrequires  no  great 
penetration  to  make  such  a  conjecture ;  but  it  may  not 
be  true. 

Cicero  himself  says.]  It  is  said  that  this  does  not  ap- 
pear in  any  of  Cicero's  extant  writings. 

Following  day.]  The  Senate  assembled  on  the  fourth 
of  December  in  the  temple  of  Concord  ;  and  again  ou 
the  fifth  to  pass  judgment  on  the  conspirators.  As  to 
the  speeches  delivered  on  the  occasion,  see  the  Lives  of 
Caesar  and  Cato,  and  the  notes.  The  whole  matter  of 
the  conspiracy  is  treated  with  great  minuteness  and 
^dious  prolixity,  by  Drumann  {TulUi^  under  the  year 
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Appendage,  £cc.]  I  believe  that  I  have  translated  this 
correctly.  I  suppose  that  Plutarch  means  to  say,  that 
if  Caesar  bad  been  accused  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
spiracy, he  would  have  been  acquitted  ^  and  the  conspK 
rators  would  have  had  a  chance  of  escapmg  also.  There 
was  no  chance  of  securing  the  condemnation  of  the  con- 
spirators and  involving  Caesar  in  their  fate.  On  the 
contrary,  if  Caesar  was  accused,  all  might  escape.  It  was 
better,  therefore,  not  to  touch  him.  Kaltwasser  has 
made  the  passage  unintelligible.  The  explanation  of 
Coraes,  as  corrected  by  Schafer,  is  right. 

21.  Caesar,']  Sallustius  {Bdl  Cat,  c.  51,  &c.)  states 
Caes8r*s  proposal  to  have  been  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  conspirators  and  their  perpetual  confine* 
ment  in  the  chief  municipia  of  Italy,  and  that  the  Senate 
should  make  a  declaration  that  any  man  who  proposed  to 
set  them  at  liberty,  or  to  mitigate  their  punishment, 
should  be  considered-  an  enemy  of  the  State.  Cicero 
{In  Catilin.  iv.  6)  states  the  opinion  of  Caesar  to 
the  same  effect.  Caesar  had  urged  the  illegality  of 
condemning  Roman  citizens  to  death  without  a  trial, 
and  this  was  provided  by  a  Lex  Scmpronia  of  C.  Grac- 
chus. But  Cicero  replies  that  Caesar's  measure  was  as 
severe. 

Cicero  rose.']  The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the 
occasion  is  the  fourth  oration  against  Catiline.  Some 
critics  maintain  that  it  is  not  genuine.  Drumann,  who 
maintains  that  it  is,  has  a  long  note  on  the  subject  {TulUij 
p.  612). 

22.  LentuhiSy  &c.]  Plutarch  likens  the  feelings  of 
the  youth  at  the  sight  of  the  prisoners  being  led  to 
execution,  to  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  initiation  in 
some  mysterious  rites.  The  conspirators  were  taken  to 
the  only  prison  that  Rome  then  had,  the  Tullianum, 
where  they  were  strangled.  Five  men  were  put  to 
death.  Nine  had  been  condemned  to  death,  but  four 
had  escaped  being  seized.  Appian  {Civil  Wars^  ii.  6) 
seems  to  say  that  Cicero  saw  the  men  put  to  death.  If 
he  did  not  see  the  execution,  we  may  safely  assume  that 
he   took  care  to  see  that  the  men  really  were  dead* 
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Their  bodies  were  delivered  to  tbcir  kinsfolk  for  inter- 
ment. 

CatSina.li  Aatonius  did  not  oommand  in  the  battle^ 
He  was  ill,  or  pretended  to  be  ill.  His  legatiis,  Petre- 
ius,  an  able  officer,  commanded  the  troops.  The  battle 
was  fought  early  in  b.c.  62,  probably  near  Fistoria 
(Pistoia)  in  Etruria.  It  was  a  bloody  irtraggle,  b«id  to 
hand,  and  the  loss  on  the  Tictorious  side  was  great 
Dion  says  that  Anton  ius  sent  the  head  of  Catilina  to 
Rome.  According  to  Roman  usage,  he  was  ^utitlad  to 
the  honour  of  the  victory,  because  Petreius  was  hia  in- 
ferior officer. 

23.  Metdhs.']  Metellos  Nepoa  and  the  other  Tri- 
bunes began  to  exercise  their  functions  on  the  teath  of 
Decemb^.  The  consuls  began  to  exercise  their  iiiiie- 
tions  on  the  first  of  January.  The  oath  that  Cicero  had 
to  swear  was,  that  he  had  obeyed  the  laws.  He  alludes 
to  the  oath  that  he  did  swear  on  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember on  giving  up  his  office,  in  a  letter  to  Q.  Metellus 
Celer,  the  brother  of  Nepos  {Ad  JHverso&f  v.  2),  and  m 
his  oration  against  Piso,  c.  3.  Manutius  {Cotnment,  m 
Cic.  £p.  Ad  Divers,  v.  2)  shows  that  Bestia  was  a  tri- 
bune during  Cioero*8  consulship,  and  as  he  had  gono  out 
of  office  on  the  ninth  of  December,  he  could  not  have 
acted  with  Metellus  on  the  thirty-first  of  Deoerabeit 

As  to  Metellus  Nepos,  see  the  Life  of  Cato,  c.  20. 

24.  Demosthenes — nodded,]  It  is  said  that  this  does 
not  occur  in  the  extant  letters  of  Cicero. 

Cratippus.']  In  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  De 
Officiis,  which  is  addressed  to  his  son,  then  at  Athens 
(B.C.  44),  Cicero  speaks  of  the  vouth  having  then  been 
a  year  under  the  mstruction  of  Cratippus,  Cratippus 
was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  and  he  was  living  there  when 
Pompeius  touched  at  the  island  after  the  battle  of  Phar> 
salia  (Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  75).  Cicero's  son  waa  at- 
tached to  his  master,  and  in  an  extant  letter  to  Tiro 
(Cic.  Ad  DiversoSf  xyii.  21).  he  expresses  hia  aiFeetioo 
for  him.  Cratippus  was  more  than  a  philosopher ;  he 
was  a  pleasant  companion,  and  perhaps  young  Cicero 
.liked  his  table-talk  ss  much  as  his  philosophy. 
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Herodes,"]  He  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  Letters 
tf>  Atticus  <ziT.  16,  18 ;  and  xy.  16). 

Crorgiaa,]  Cicero  in  the  letter  to  Tiro  (xyi.  21) 
above  referred  to,  says  that  Gorgias  was  useful  to  him  in 
his  declamatory  ezercisesy  but  he  had  dismissed  him  in 
obedience  to  his  father's  po«tive  command. 

25.  Munatiw.]  It  cloes  not  appear  ^which  of  the 
Munatii  this  was* 

Good — rich,}  Crassus  could  not  well  misunderstand 
the  Stoical  doctrine,  but  he  appears  to  have  purposely 
expressed  himself  as  if  the  Stoics  considered  ^*  rich  "  and 
^'  good  "  as  conyertible  terms.  Cicero's  repartee  implies 
that  **  good  "  is  the  more  comprehensi?e  term :  Crassus 
therefore  was  not  '*  good,"  because  he  was  <<rich." 
•  Axnu  CraauB.]  This  is  a  frigid  joke.  Axius  in 
Greek  (ft^ioi)  signifies  "  worthy  ;*'  and  Cicero's  words 
literally  translat«i  are,  he  is  **  wodTthy  of  Crassus,*'  if  we 
lake  Axius  as  a  Greek  word.  They  can  also  mean,  he  is 
*'  Axius  son  of  Crassus."  The  wit  lay  in  associating  the 
name  of  Axius  and  Crassus;  but  the  joke  is  only  made 
duller  by  the  explanation. 

A  Roman  Senator  named  Axius  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (Ad  Attic,  iii.  16,  and  dsewhere). 

26.  Crassus  in  S$ff  tia.]     See  the  Life  of  Crassus,  c.  1 6. 
GeUius.']    L.  Gellius  Publicola  was  consul  with  Cn. 

Cornelius  Lentulus  b.g.  72. 

OctaviusJ]  It  is  uncertain  who  this  man  was.  The 
allusiiMi  to  the  hole  in  his  ear  signifies  that  his  ears  were 
bored  to  carry  pendents  or  earrings  after  the  fashion  of 
some  nations  at  that  time.  Cicero  meant  to  imply  tliat 
he  was  not  of  genuine  Italian  stock.  Juvenal  alludes  to 
a  man's  foreign  origin  being  shown  by  his  ears  being 
bored,  in  the  following  terms :— 

quamvis 

Natus  ad  Eaphratem,  molles  quod  in  aure  fenestrae 
Argnerint,  licet  ipse  iieges. 

Sat  i.  103,  and  the  note  of  Heinricbs. 

Sextius.'}  Publius  Sextius  or  Sestius  was  the  name  of 
a  tribunus  plebis  who  exerted  himself  to  accomplish  the 
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recall  of  Cicero.  There  is  extaot  an  oration  of  Cicero 
entitled  Pro  P.  Sestio,  in  defence  of  Publius,  who  was 
tried  in  the  year  after  Cicero's  return  on  a  charge  of 
raising  a  tumult  (de  vi)  at  the  |iopular  meeting  in  whieh 
Cicero's  recall  was  proposed.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  ac« 
quittal  of  Publius  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Quintus 
^ii.  4). 

P.  Ckmsia.']  This  obscure  man's  name  is  also  incor* 
rectly  written. 

Pompeius  in  ^^rui.]    See  the  Life  of  Cato,  c.  29. 

27.  Marcus  AquamsJ]  Kaltwasser  coiyectures  that 
the  name  should  be  Manius  Aquilius,  who  acted  as  Pro- 
consul in  the  Servile  war  in  Sicily  b.c.  lOOi  In  b.c. 
88  he  conducted  the  war  against  Mitbridates  in  Asia. 
He  fell  into  the  hands  of  JULithridates,  who  put  him  to 
death.  f 

But  this  cannot  be  the  person  meant  by  Plutarch,  who 
evidently  means  a  person  who  may  be  called  a  conteia- 
porary  of  Cicero.  A  certain  M.  Aquinius  is  mentioned 
in  the  Book  on   the  African  War  (De  Bdl.  Afric. 

Adriuttu.']  Adrastns  ktne  of  Airgos  gave  bis  two 
daughters  in  marriage  to  Tydeus  and  Polynices,  both  of 
whom  were  exiles  from  their  native  country. 

Cotta,^  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  was  consul  b.c.  65,  and 
Censor  b.c.  64,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was  elected 
consul.  In  his  praetorship  b.c.  70  he  proposed  thelLiez 
Aurelia,  which  determined  that  the  judices  for  public 
trials  should  be  chosen  from  the  Senators,  Equitea,  and 
Tribuni  Aerarii.  Notwithstanding  this  joke,  Cotta  was 
a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  Cicero  often  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  prai^  of  him. 

Vocomusi.]  It  is  uncertain  who  this  Voconius  was. 
The  verse,  which  is  apparently  from  some  Greek  trage- 
dian,, is  cQi^jectured  to  allude  to  Laiqs,  who  begat  Oedipus 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo. 

JUarcw  Gellim,']  Cicero  means  that  he  had  acted  as 
a  public  crier  (praeco).  Such  persons  were  often  of 
servile  descent. 

Pauaim.^  See  the  Life  of  Sulk,  c.  34.    The  RomaR 
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word  '^  Proscriptio  *'  means  putting  up  a  public  notice, 
as  of  a  sale  and  the  like.  The  term  was  also  applied 
to  the  public  notices,  now  commonly  called  proscrip- 
tions, by  which  Sulla  and  the  Tritimviri  declared  the 
heads  of  their  enemies  and  their  property  to  be  for- 
feited. (See  the  Life  of  Sulla,  c.  31,  aod  the  notes.) 
This  saying  of  Cicero  had  both  trndi  and  point. 

28.  This  storjr  of  tbe  intr^ne  of  Ciodius  is  told  in  the 
Life  of  Caesar,  c.  9. 

Aproseeuiion.']  There  i|^mething  wanting  in  the 
Greek  text ;  but  the  meanin^Ts  not  obscure.  See  the 
note  of  Sintenis. 

Came  to  his  home.']  Of  course  on  the  day  on  which 
Ciodius  pretended  that  he  was  not  at  Rome.  Kaltwasser 
has  inserted  the  words  **  on  that  day ;"  but  they  are  not 
in  the  original. 

Ih-entia,]  So  it  is  in  the  MSS.,  though  it  should 
probably  be  Tertia.  A  confusion  may  easily  have  arisen 
oetween  the  name  Terentia,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  this  chapter,  and  the  name  Tertia  (third), 
though  the  wife  of  Q.  Marcius  Rex  is  said  to  have  been 
the  oldest  of  the  three  sisters.  Quadranteria  is  a  mis- 
print for  Quadrantaria.  This  lady  was  the  wife  of 
Q.  Metellus  Celer,  and  was  suspected  of  poisoning  him. 
Cicero  vents  unbounded  abuse  upon  her ;  and  he  also 

Preserved  the  name  Quadrantaria  (Or.  Pro  Caelio,  c.  26). 
'he  Roman  word  Quadrans,  a  fourth,  signified  a  fourth 
part  of  a  Roman  as,  and  was  a  small  copper  coin.  The' 
way  in  which  one  of  her  lovers  is  reported  to  have  paid 
her  in  copper  coin  seems  to  have  circulated  in  Rome  as  a- 
good  practical  joke. 

Writing  confused.^  See  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  10, 
and  the  notes.     . 

Five  and  twenty— thirty.']  The  number  twenty-five 
agrees  with  the  common  text  in  Cicero's  Letter  to  At-» 
ticus  (i.,'16) :  the  other  number  in  the  common  text  of 
Cicero  is  thirty-one.  See  the  note  in  the  Variorum 
edition. 

30.  ClodiusJ]  Ciodius  was  tribunus  plebis  in  b.c.  68. 
The  consuls  of  the  year  were  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  the 
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father  of  Calpumia,  Caesar's  wife,  and  Aiilus  Gabihius; 
a  tool  of  Pom  perns. 

.  Gaul.']  Dion  Cassius  (38,  c.  15)  says  that  Caesar 
proposed  to  Cicero  to  go  to  Gaul  with  him ;  and  Cicero 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (i.  19)  speaks  of  Caesar's  proposal 
to  him  to  go  as  his  legatus.  It  is  (fifiicult  to  inmgine 
that  Caesar  made  such  a  proposal,  or  at  least  that  be 
seriously  intended  to  take  Cicero  with  him.  He  would 
have  been  merely  an  incumbrance. 

31.  As  a  public  calanj^.']  Read  *<  as  in  a  public 
calamity."  Cicero  speak^f  this  affidr  in  his  nation  for 
Cn.  Flancius,  c.  35  ;  in  the  latter  part  of  which  oration 
he  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  circumstances  that  at- 
tended his  going  into  exile. 

Son-in-law  Piso,]  This  was  C.  Calpumius  Piso 
Frugi,  the  first  husband  of  Tullia.  She  was  hb  wife  at 
least  as  early  as  b.c.  63,  and  she  was  his  widow  before 
the  end  of  b.c.  57. 

Piso  spoke.'}  Cicero,  in  the  oration  which  he  sub- 
sequently sjpoke  against  this  Piso,  gives  (c.  6)  a  strange 
account  of  nis  reception  by  Piso. 

Cato  and  Hortensius  advised  Cicero  to  go  (Dion 
Cassius,  38,  c.  17J. 

Athene.'}  Compare  Cicero  De  LegUms,  ii.  17,  ed. 
Bakius ;  and  Ad  Attic,  vii.  3.  Cicero  left  Rome  in  the 
month  of  March,  b.c.  58. 

32.  Five  hundred  miles.']  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  At- 
ticus (iii.  4)  says  that  he  was  required  to  move  four 
hundred  Roman  miles  from  the  city.  Compare  Dion 
Cassius,  38,  c.  17. 

Vibo.'\  Cicero  received  the  news  of  his  sentence 
when  he  was  near  Vibo,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the 
Bnittii,  now  Bivona,  on  the  gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia.  He 
had  written  to  Atticus  (iii.  3)  to  meet  him  at  Vibo, 
but  his  next  letter  informed  Atticus  that  he  had  set  out 
to  Brundusium.  Cicero  names  the  person,  Sica,  who  had 
shown  him  hospitality  near  Vibo.  .  Plutarch  calls  him 
Ovlfiios  ^iK€\hs  wrfipf  as  if  he  had  mistaken  the  name 
Sica. 

C.  VergiUus.}    Cicero  mentions  this  circumstance  in 
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his  oration  for  Cn.  Plancius/'c.  40  (ed.  Wunder^  and  the 
Notes).  He  was  well  received  by  the  municipia  which 
lay  between  Yibo  and  Brundusiam.  He  did  not  eoter 
tlie  city  of  finindusiiun,  but  lodged  in  the  gardens  of  M. 
Laeous  Flaccus. 

JDyrrachium,']  Cicero  did  not  remain  at  Dyrrachium. 
His  movements  are  described  in  his  own  lettera,  and  in 
his  oration  for  Cn.  Plancius.  He  went  to  Thessalonica 
in  Macedonia,  where  Plancius  then  was  in  the  capacity 
of  quaestor  to  L.  Apuleius,  Praetor  of  Macedonia.  He 
reached  Thessalonica  on  the  23rd  of  May  (x.  KaK 
Jan.))  and  tiiere  is  a  letter  extant  addressed  to  Atticus 
(ii.  8),  which  is  dated  from  Thessalonica  on  the  29tli  of 
May  (Dat  iiii.  Kal.  Jun.  Thessalonicae). 

JbespondencyJ]  His  unmanly  lamentations  are  re* 
corded  in  his  own  letters  and  in  his  own  speech  for  Cn. 
PknciuSy  c.  42. 

Phiiosapker,]  Cicero  was  not  a  practical  philosopher. 
Like  most  persons  who  have  been  much  engaged  in 
public  life,  ne  Kved  in  the  opinion  of  others.  He  did 
not  follow  the  maxim  of  the  emperor  Antoninus,  who 
bkls  us  **  Look  within ;  for  within  is  the  source  of  good, 
and  it  sends  up  a  continuous  stream  to  those  who  will 
always  dig  there  "  (vii.  69).  Cicero  did  not  "  reverence 
bis  own  soul,  but  he  placed  his  happiness  in  the  opinion 
of  others  "  (i.  6).  Perhaps  however  he  was  not  weaker 
than  most  active  politicians,  whose  letters  would  be  as 
dolorous  and  lacr3rmose  as  his,  if  they  were  banished  to 
a  distant  colony. 

Affects  of  ike  m(my.'\  This  is  not  obscure,  if  it  is 
properly  considered,  and  it  contains  a  serious  truth.  A 
man  must  view  things  as  they  are,  and  he  must  not 
take  his  notions  of  them  from  the  affects  of  the  many. 
<*  Things  touch  not  the  soul,  but  they  are  out  of  it,  and 
passive ;  perturbations  come  only  from  the  opinimi  that 
IS  within  a  man  "  (M.  Antoninus,  iv.  3). 

The  philosophic  emperor  and  the  unphilosophic  states* 
man  were  very  different  persons.  Tne  emperor  both 
preached  and   practised.    The  statesman   showed  his 
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feebleness  by  his  arrogance  in  prosperity  and  his  abject- 
ness  in  adversity. 

33.  Cicero^ s  property, '\  These  proceedings  are  de- 
scribed by  Cicero  in  his  oration  (Pro  D&mo^  c.  24). 
The  marble  columns  were  removed  from  his  house  on 
the  Palatine  to  the  premises  of  the  father«-in«Iaw  of  the 
consul  Piso,  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  Gabinius, 
the  other  consvil,  who  was  Cicero's  neighbour  at  Tuscu- 
)um,  removed  to  his  own  land  the  stock  that  was  on 
Cicero's  estate  and  the  ornaments  of  the  house,  and  even 
tiie  trees. 

Lenttdus.']  In  b.c.  57,  P.  Cornelins  Lentulus  Spin«- 
ther  and  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Nepos  were  consuls. 
Cicero  alludes  to  the  disturbances  which  preceded  his 
recall  in  his  oration  for  P.  Sextius,  c.  35 :  *^  Caedem  in 
foro  maximam  faciunt,  universique  destrictis  gladiis  et 
cruentis  in  omnibus  fori  partibus  fratrem  meum,  virum 
optimum,  fortissimum,  roeique  amantissinram  oculis  quae- 
rebant,  voce  poscebant."  Cicero  adds  that  his  brother 
being  driven  from  the  Rostra  lay  down  in  the  Comitium, 
and  protected  himself  ^*  with  the  bodies  of  slaves  and 
freedmen ;"  by  which  Cicero  seems  to  mean  that  his 
slaves  and  freedmen  kept  watch  over  him  tiU  he  made 
his  escape  at  night.  Plutarch  appear^  to  have  misunder- 
stood the  passage  or  to  have  had  soma  other  authority. 
In  this  dreadful  tumult  <*  the  Tiber  wa^^  filled  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  citizens,  the  drains  wer6  choaked,  and 
the  blood  was  wiped  up  from  the  Forum  wiih  sponges." 
This  looks  somewhat  like  rhetorical  embellishment. 

BestoratioH.']  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (iv.  2) 
gives  an  account  of  the  compensation  which  he  received. 
The  valuation  of  his  house  at  Rome  ^superficies  aedium) 
was  fixed  at  H.  S.  vicies,  or  two  million  sesterces.  He 
seems  not  to  have  objected  to  this,  but  he  complains  of 
the  valuation  of  his  Tusculanum  and  Formianum. 

Sixteenth  mojith.']  In  the  seventeenth  month  accord- 
ing to  Clinton  (Fasti  HeUen.  b.c.  57).  The  passage 
that  Plutarch  refers  to  is  in  the  Oration  to  the  Senate 
after  his  return   (c.  16)  t  «<  Cum  me  vestra  auctoritas 
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arcessterit,  Populus  Romanus  revocarit,  Respublica  im- 
plorarit,  Italia  cuncta  paene  suis  humeris  reportarit," 

34.  Tribumtian  taliets.']  See  the  Life  of  Cato,  e.  40, 
Und  Dion  Cassius,  39,  c.  21. 

35.  Clodius,']  Clodius  was  killed  b.c.  52,  the  year 
in  which  Pompeius  was  chosen  sole  consul.  Cicero's 
speech  for  Milo  is  extant,  .or  at  least  a  speech  which  he 
wrote  after  the  trial.  Milo  was  condemned  and  went  an 
exile  to  Massilia.  His  property  was  sold,  and  it  went 
cheap.  Cicero  was  under  some  suspicion  of  being  a  pur- 
chaser;  but  the  matter  is  quite  unintelligible  (Drumann, 
jinniiy  p»  49,  and  the  references).  There  could  be  no 
reason  why  Cicero  should  write  in  such  obscure  terms  to 
Atticus,  if  his  conduct  in  this  matter  was  fair. 

36.  Augur."]  Crassus  perished  B.C.  54.,  See  the  Life 
of  Crassus. 

CHiicia,]  His  province  also  comprehended  Fisidia, 
Famphylia,  and  Cyprus.  The  proconsulship  of  Cicero 
was  m  B.C.  51 ,  though  he  had  oeen  consul  in  b.c.  63, 
Cicero  went  to  Cilicia  against  bis  will  {Ad  Diversos, 
iii.  2),  Pompeius  had  got  the  Senate  (b.c.  52)  to  pass 
an  order  that  no  person  should  hold  a  province  within 
five  years  after  bemg  consul  or  praetor.  This  was  aimed 
at  Caesar,  if  he  should  get  a  second  consulship.  Pom* 
peius  also  wished  to  have  Cicero  out  of  the  way,  and 
the  provinces  were  to  be  supplied  with  governors  from 
among  those  who  did  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the 
new  rule :  and  Cicero  was  one  of  them  (Cicero,  Ad 
Diversos,  iii.  2 ;  Ad  Attic,  vi.  6). 

Ariobar zones, 1  He  was  the  third  Cappadocian  king 
of  this  name.  This  unlucky  king  was  a  debtor  of  Cn. 
Pompeius,  and  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  most  distinguished 
Roman  money-lender  of  his  day  (Cicero,  Ad  Attic,  vi. 
1-3).  Both  Pompeius  and  Brutus  were  pressing  the 
king  for  money.  Deiotarus  also  sent  to  Anobarzanes  to 
try  to  get  some  money  out  of  him  for  Brutus.  The 
king's  answer  was  that  he  had  none,  and  Cicero  says 
that  he  believed  he  told  the  truth,  for  that  no  country 
was  in  a  more  impoverished  state  and  nobody  more  beg- 
gared than  the  king.  Cicero  dunned  the  king  continually 
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with  letters,  but'  he  was  not  particularly  well  pleased 
with  his  commission  (Ad  AUic.  vL  2).  The  end  was 
that  the  king  provided  for  the  payment  of  about  one 
hundred  talents  to  Brutus  during  Cicero's  year  of 
Igovemment.  He  had  promised  Pompeius  two  hundred 
in  six  months,  which,  as  a  judicious  commentator  remarks, 
is  not  worth  so  much  as  a  security  for  one  hundred. 
These  money  doings  of  the  supposed  patriot  Brutus 
should  be  well  examined  by  those  who  still  retain  an 
opinion  of  the  virtues  of  this  Republican  hero. 

Jie^!)ects.'\  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Cicero's  administration  of  his  province  was  just  and  mild. 
Plutarch  has  apparently  derived  some  of  the  facts  here 
mentioned  from  Cicero  nimseUiAd  AttiCj  vi.  2) :  '*  Aditus 
ftutem  ad  me  minirae  pt>vinciales ;  nihil  per  cubicularium : 
ante  lucem  inambulaoam  domi,  ut  olim  candidatus.*' 

Imperator,}  Cicero's  exploits  were  such  as  would 
not  have  been  recorded,  if  he  had  not  been  his  own 
historian.  In  a  letter  to  Cato  (Ad  IHveraos^  xv.  4),.  he 
gives  a  pretty  fall  account  of  his  operations;  and  he 
asks  Catd  to  use  his  influence  to  get  him  the  honour  of 
a  SapplicatiB  or  Pabiic  Thanksgiving.  Cato*s  short 
reply,  which  he  says  is  longer  than  his  letters  usually 
are,  is  a  model  in  its  way. 

Caecilhts^  So  it  is  in  Plutarch's  text :  it  may  be  the 
blunder  of  rlgtarch,  or  the  blunder  of  his  copyists.  The 
true  name  is  M.  Caelius  (Cic.  Ad  Dwersos^  ii.  11), 
who  was  curule  aedile  b.c.  51.  The  saying  about  the 
panthers  is  in  this  letter  of  Cicero,  who  bad  set  the 
panther-hnnters  to  work. 

Cicero  returned  to  Rome  in  b.c.  50.  He  mentions 
(Ad  Attic,  vi.  7)  his  intention  to  call  at  Rhodes. 

37.  In  his  betters  J\  The  events  of  this  chapter,  which 
belong  to  b.c.  49,  are  told  at  length  in  the  Lives  cf 
Pompeius  and  Caesar.  Cicero's  irresolution  is  well 
marked  in  his  own  letters ;  in  one  of  which  (Ad  Attic, 
viii.  7,  referred  to  by  Kaltwasser)  he  says :— Ego  quern 
Aigiara  habeo,  quern  seqaar  non  habeo. 

There  are  no  letters  extant  of  Trebatius  to  the  purpml 
which  Pltttarch  states,  bat  Caesar  wrote  to  Cicci-o  and 
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begged  him  to  stay  at  Rome.  Cicero  {Ad  Attic,  ix, 
Iti)  has  given  a  copy  of  Caesar's  letter ;  and  a  copy  of 
another  letter  from  Caesar  (Ad  Attic,  x.  8),  in  which 
he  urges  Cicero  to  keep  quiet.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  Trebatius  had  been  employed  by  Caesar  to 
write  to  Cicero  and  speak  to  him  about  remaining  neutral 
at  least  Cicero  had  on  interview  with  Caesar  at  For- 
miae,  after  Caesar's  return  from  Brundusium  (Ad  Atticmn^ 
ix.  18,  19;  Ad  J^iversos,  ivi  1).  The  letter  last  re- 
ferred to  is  addressed  to  Servius  Sulpicius. 

38.  £>omitiu8,]  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  See  the 
Life  of  Caesar,  c.  34. 

T/ieopfumes,']  See  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  37,  notes. 

lUrdisposed.]  Sinart  sayings  ate  not  generally  im- 
proved by  explanation,  and  they  ought  not  to  require  it« 
Cicero  apparently  meant  to  say  that  it  was  as  absurd  to 
talk  of  men  beine  dispirited  after  a  victory,  as  if  one 
were  to  say  that  Caesar's  friends  disliked  him. 
.  39.  Tarentum,']  After  deieating  Pharnaces  Caesar 
landed  in  Italy,  in  September,  b.c.47,  of  the  unreformed 
calendar.  Cicero  had  received  a  letter  from  Caesar  be-* 
fore  Caesar's  arrival  in  Italy.  The  letter  was  written  in 
Egypt  (Cicero,  Ad  IHversos^  xiv.  23 ;  Pro  Q.  lAgario, 
c.  3).  Compare  Dion  Cassius,  46,  c.  12,  22,  as  to  the 
conduct  of  Cicero  to  Caesar.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  Cicero  was  in  Rome, 

Pericles  and  Tkeramenesi  It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
was  the  resemblance  between  Pericles  and  Cicero.  The* 
ramenes  was  somewhat  more  like  him,  for  he  tried  to  be 
on  more  sides  than  one,  and  met  with  the  usual  fate  of 
mich  people.  He  was  one  of  the  so-called  Thirty  Tyrants 
of  Athens,  and  he  was  saeriHced  by  his  colleagues. 

Q.  Ligarius.']  The  speech  of  Cicero  is  extant 
The  allusion  of  Plutarch  is  particularly  to  the  third 


40.  Philosophy,']  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  L.  Papirius 
Paetus  (Ad  />tuersos,«ix.  18)  alludes  to  his  occupa- 
tions at  Tusculum.  He  compares  himself  to  Dionysius, 
who  after  being  driven  from. Syracuse  is  sfud  to  have 
opened  a  school  at  Corinth.     Cicero's  literary  activity 
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afler  b.c.  47,  is  the  most  remarkable  passage  in  his  life. 
He  required  to  be  doin^  something. 

Laertes']  The  allusion  is  to  the  story  of  Laertes  in 
the  Odyssey,  i.  19Q,  and  zxiv.  226. 

41.  Terentta.']  She  was  divorced  some  time  in  b.c.  46, 
The  latest  extant  letter  to  Terentia  is  dated  on  the  firsi 
of  October,  b.c.  47,  from  Yenusia.  Cicero  was  then  on 
his  road  from  Brundusium  to  Tusculanum.  He  orders 
his  wife  to  have  everything  ready  for  him ;  some  friends 
would  probably  be  with  him,  and  they  might  stay  some 
time.  The  bath  was  to  be  got  ready,  and  eatables,  and 
everything  else.  A  gentleman  would  write  a  more  civil 
letter  to  his  housekeeper. 

In  a  letter  to  Cn.  Plancius  (Ad  DiversoSj  ix.  14),  who 
congratulates  Cicero  on  his  new  marriage,  he  says  that 
nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  take  such  a  step  at 
such  a  time,  if  he  had  not  lound  on  his  return  his  do- 
mestic affairs  even  worse  than  public  affairs.  According 
to  his  own  account  he  was  hardly  safe  in  his  own  house, 
and  it  waa  necessary  to  strengthen  himself  by  new  alli- 
ances agamst  the  perfidy  of  old  ones.  Terentia  may  have 
been  a  bc^d  housekeeper,  and  her  temper  was  not  the 
sweetest..  $he  could  not  have  any  feeling  to  her  hus- 
band except  contempt,  and  he  repaid  it  by  getting  rid  of 
her.  Cicero  had  to  repay  the  Dos  of  Terentia,  but  she 
never  got  it  back,  so  far  as  we  can  learn. 

It  is  not  known  what  was  the  age  of  Terentia  when 
she  was  divorced,  but  she  could  not  be  young.  Yet  there 
are  stories  of  her  marrying  Sallustius,  the  historian,  and 
after  him,  Messala  Corvinus,  but  the  authority  for  these 
marriages  is  weak.  She  is  said  to  have  attained  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  three.  Terentia  had  a  large  pro- 
perty of  her  own.  There  is  no  imputation  on  her  cfaa- 
raeter,  which,  for  those  times,  is  much  in  her  favour. 
She  had  courage  in  danger  and  firmness  of  purpose,  both 
of  which  her  husband  wanted.  *'  Her  husband,"  says 
Drumann,  **  who  always  lookeci  for  and  needed  some 
support,  must  often  have  acted  under  her  influence : 
for  him  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  to  have  such  a  woman  by 
his  side,  and  a  scandal  that  he  put  her  away." 
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A  maid.']  Her  name  was  Publilia.  Cicem  was  now 
sixty  years  of  age.  Various  ladies  had  been  recom* 
mended  to  Cioero.  He  would  not  marry  the  daughter 
of  Pompeius  Magnus,  the  widow  of  Faustus  Sulla,  per* 
haps  for  fear  that  it  might  displease  Caesar;  another 
who  was  recommended  to  him  was  too  ugly  (Ad  Attic. 
xiv.  11).  Publilia  was  youn^  and  rich  :  her  father  bad 
left  her  a  large  fortune,  but  in  order  to  evade  the  LejT 
Voconia,  which  liraked  the  amount  that  a  woman  could 
take  by  testament,  the  property  was  given  to  Cicero  in 
trust  to  give  it  to  her.  The  marriage  turned  out  un- 
happy. In  a  letter  to  Atticus  (xiv.  32),  written  when 
Cicero  was  alone  in  the  country,  he  says  that  Publilia 
had  written  to  pray  that  she  might  come  to  him  with  her 
mother;  but  he  had  told  her  that  he  preferred  being 
alone :  and  he  begs  Atticus  to  let  him  know  how  long 
he  could  safely  stav  in  the  country  without  a  visit  from 
his  young  wife,  lullia  died  in  b.g.  45,  and  Cicero  had 
now  no  relief  except  in  his  studies ;  his  new  wife  was  a 
burden  to  him,  and  he  divorced  her.  He  had  the  Dos  of 
Publilia  now  to  repay,  and  Terentia  was  not  settled  with  ^ 
thus  in  addition  to  his  other  troubles  he  was  troubled 
about  money  {Ad  Attic,  xiv.  34,  47). 

Dion  Cassius  (57.  15)  says  that  Vibius  Rufus,  who  was 
consul  A.D.  22,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  married  Cicero's 
widow,  and  Middleton  supposes  that  Terentia  is  meant) 
but  this  is  very  unlikely  ;  Dioii  must  mean  Publilia. 

Tiro.'\  Tiro  was  a  treedman  of  Cicero,  and  had  been 
brought  up  in  his  house.  He  had  a  good  capacity  and 
his  master  was  strongly  attached  to  him.  Cicero's  letters  • 
to  him  are  in  the  sixteenth  book  oF  the  Miscellaneous 
Collection.  It  is  said  that  Tiro  collected  the  letters  of 
Cicero  after  Cicero's  death,  by  doing  which  he  has  ren» 
dered  a  great  service  to  history,  and  Tittle  to  his  master. 

TuUia^  Tullia's  first  husband  was  C.  Calpumius  Piso 
Fragi,  who  died  probably  early  in  b.c.  67.  In  b.c. 
56  Tullia  married  Furius  Crassipes,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced,  but  the  circumstances  are  not  known.  Her 
third  husband  was  P..  Cornelius  Dolabella,  a  Patrician. 
It  seems  that  she  was  separated  from  Dolabella  before 
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she  died.  Tullia  did  not  die  in  Rome,  but  at  her  fiiiher's 
house  at  TusculuBi,  in  Febiuuy,  b.c.  45.  Tullia  left 
one  son  bj  Dolabelia,  who  was  named  Lentuhis.  His 
fiither,  Dolabella,  is  also  named  Lentulus^  whence  it  is 
oonduded  that  he  had  been  adopted  by  a  Lentolus.  The 
Lentoli  were  Cornelia. 

42.  Caesar  was  murdered  on  the  Ides  of  March,  b.c. 
44.  The  drcumstancea  of  Caesar's  death,  and  the  events 
which  follow,  are  told  in  the  Xives^of  Caeaar  and  An* 
tonius,  Cicero  saw  Caesar  fiiU  (Ad  Auie.  xir.  14)  and 
he  reJMced. 

Jmnesty.'^  An  *^  oblivion  "or  ^^^non^^remembraaee'* 
is  a  declaration  ot  those  who  have  the  sovereign  power  in 
a  state,  that  certain  persona  shall  be  escus^  for  their 
political  acts.  It  implies  that  tiioss  who  grant  the  ara^ 
nesty  have  the  power,  and  that  those  to  whom  it  is 
granted  are  in  suojection  to  them,  or  haie  not  the  poKtioal 
power  which  the  authors  of  the  amnesty  assume.  Aftes 
Thrasybuitts  at  Athens  had  overthrown  ^e  Thirty  Ty^ 
hints  as  they  are  called,  an  amnesty  was  deciaredy  but 
the  Thirfy  and  some  few  others  were  excluded  from  it 
(Xenophon,  Hdien.  iu  4,  98). 

Cicero  in  his  first  Philippic  (c.  1)  alludes  to  his  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  settlement.  The  senate  met  on  the 
fitghteenth  of  March  in  the  temple  of  Tellus.:  '^  la  quo 
templo  quantiun  in  me  fuit  jeci  fundamenta  pacis, 
Atheniensiumque  renovavi  vetus  ezeroplum :  Graecum 
etiam  verbum  usurpavi  quo  turn  in  sedandis  discordiis 
erat  usa  civitas  ilia,  atque  omnem  memoriam  discordia- 
•rum  oblivione  sempitema  delendam  censin.'* 

43.  Dolabella]  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  once  the 
husband  of  Tullia,  Ciccro^s  daughter.  He  was  consul 
after  Caesar's  death,  with  M.  Antonius,  and  in  the  next 
year,  n.c.  43,  he  was  in  Syria  as  governor.  Cassius,  who 
was  also  in  Syria,  attacked  Dolabella  and  took  XAodicea, 
where  Dolabella  was.  To  avoid  ftdling  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemy,  Dolabella  ordered  a  soldier  to  kill  him. 

Irtius  and  Pansa.]  A.  Hirtius,  or  as  Plutarch  writes 
the  name  Irtius,  and  C.  Vibius  Pansa  were  the  consuls 
of  B.C.  43.     Cicero  set  out  from  Rome  soon  after  Caesar's 
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dfiath  with  the  intention  of  ffoing  to  Greece  {Ad  Attic. 
xiv.  7).  He  went  as  far  as  Syracuse^  whenee  he  returned 
to  Rome,  which  he  reached  on  the  kstday  of  August  (Ad 
Diver»08t  sii.  25 ;  Ad  Attic,  xvi.  7  ;  Phil^.  i.  5 ;  v.  7). 
Cicero  in  the  passage  last  referred  to  speaks  of  the  violent 
measures  of  Antonius:  *^  hac  etiam  nisi  venirem  Ral. 
Sept.  fabroB  se  missunim  et  domum  meam  disturbatorum 
esse  dixit."  On  the  second  of  September  he  delivered 
his  first  Philippic  in  the  Senate*  It  is  an  evidence  of 
Cicero's  great  mental  activitjr  that  he  wrote  his  Topic% 
addressed  to  Trebatius,  on  shipboard  after  he  had  set  sail 
from  Velia  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Greece.  He 
says  that  he  had  no  books  with  him  (Hlopicaj  c.  I,  &c.)* 

Young  Caesar — Apolhnm^']  C.  Octavius,  the  grand- 
son of  Caesar's  younger  sister  Julia,  and  the  son  of  C. 
Octavius,  praetor  b.g.  61,  by  Atia,  the  daughter  of  M, 
Atius  Balbus  and  Julia.  C.  Octavius,  the youngCaesar, 
was  born  b.c.  63,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  The  dic^ 
tator  by  his  testament  left  him  a  targe  property  and  his 
name.  Accordingly  he  is  henceforth  called  C.  Julius 
Caesar  Octavianus,  but  he  b  better  known  as  the  future 
Emperor  Augustus.  At  the  time  of  the  Dictator's  assas* 
sination  he  was  at  Apollonia,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Illy- 
ricum.  He  came  to  Rome  on  the  news  of  Caesar's 
death  with  his  friend  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  Cicero 
saw  him  at  his  Cuman  villa  on  his  way  to  Rome  (Ad 
Attic,  ziv.  11,  12). 

I'tvo  thousand^  &c.]  Plutarch  probaUy  means  Greek 
drachmae,  for  he  states  the  sum  in  his  Life  of  Antonius 
(c.  15)  in  round  numbers  at  4000  talents.  The  Septies 
Millies  which  Cicero  speaks  of  (^PhiUppic.  ii.  87)  is  a 
different  sum  of  money. 

44.  PhiUppu8.'\  Caesar's  mother  had  taken  for  her 
second  husband  L.  Marcius  Philippus.  She  just  lived  to 
see  her  youthful  son  consul  in  b.c.  43. 

Octavia,  the  younger  sister  of  Caesar,  was  now  the 
wife  of  C.  Mareellus,  who  had  been  consul  b.g.  50. 
After  the  death  of  Mareellus,  she  married  M.  Antonius 
(b.c.  40),  being  then  with  child  by  her  deceased  husband. 
The  Roman  law  did  not  allow  a  woman  to  marry  till  ten 
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months  after  her  husband's  death :  the  object  of  ^e  role 
was  to  prevent  the  paternity  of  a  child  from  bein^  doubt" 
fuL  Plutarch  correctly  states  the  time  at  ten  months 
(Life  of  Antonius,  c.  31 ).  If  Octavia  was  then  with  child, 
as  Dion  Castios  says  (48.  c.  3),  the  reason  for  the  rule  did 
not  exist.  In  later  times,  at  lea^t,  the  rule  was  dispensed 
with,  when  the  reason  for  it  ceased,  as  when  a  pregnant 
widow  was  delivered  of  a  child  before  the  end  of  the  ten 
months.  Ten  months  was  the  assumed  time  of  complete 
grestation  (Savigny,  System,  &c.  ii.  181). 

Served  vnder  Caesar.'\  Young  Caesar  had  raised 
troops  in  Campania,  and  chiefly  at  Capua,  amoag  die 
veteran  soldiers  of  the  dictator,  who  ^bad  been  settled  on 
lands  them  (Diaii  Gaami,  45.  c.  12 ;  Cicero,  Ad  Atti- 
€w»,  xvi.  8).  He  gave  the  men  five  hundred  denarii 
apiece,  about  eighteen  pounds  sterling,  by  way  of  bounty, 
and  led  them  to  Rome.  These  men  were  old  soldiers, 
well  trained  to  their  work.  The  youth  who  did  this  was 
nineteen  years  of  aee,  a  boy,  as  Cicero  calls  him  ;  but  a 
boy  who  outwitted  him  and  everybody  else,  and  main- 
tained for  more  than  half  a  century  the  power  which  he 
now  seized.  ^ 

Cicero  dreamed,!  Dreams  were  viewed  in  a  sort 
as  manifestations  of  the  will  of  the  gods.  This  dream 
happened,  as  Dion  Cassius  tells  (45^  c.  2),  to  Catulus ; 
and  he  makes  Cicero  dream  another  dream.  Cicero 
dreamed  that  Octavius  was  let  down  from  heaven  by  a 
chain  of  gold,  and  was  presented  with  a  whip  by  Jupi- 
ter. Suetonius  {Octav,  Caesar,  c,  94)  agrees  with  Dion 
Cassius.  The  whip  was  significant.  Jupiter  meant  that 
somebody  required  whipping,  and  he  put  the  whip  in  the 
hands  of  a  youth  who  knew  how  to  use  it. 

46.  Fat/terA  The  young  man  cajoled  the  old  one 
and  made  a  tool  of  him.  Like  all  vain  men,  Cicero  was 
ready  to  be  used  by.those  who  knew  how  to  handle  him. 
There  is  a  letter  from  Brutus  to  Cicero  {AdBrutum,  16), 
and  one  of  Brutus  to  Atticus  {Ad  Brvtum,  17),  to  the 
purport  here  stated  by  Plutarch.  But  these  letters 
may  be  spurious. 

Cicero  8  Son.]     He  was  at  Athens  in  B.C.  44,  when 
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Cieero  addressed  to  him  his  Ofilcia.  He  had  been  a 
year  there  (I>«  O0ic,  u  V)  at  the  time  ^rhen  the  fint 
chapter  was  written.  The  poet  Horatius  was  there  at 
the  same  time.  When  M.  Brutus  came  to  Athens  in  the 
autumn  of  b.c*  44,  Cicero  joined  Brutus,  who  gave  him 
a  command  in  his  cavalry  (Flutarcb,  Brutus ^  c.  24,  26). 

Irtiua  and  Pama.']  The  consuls  were  sent  to  relieve 
Mutina  ^Modena),  in  which  Decimus  Brutus,  the  gover- 
nor of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  was  besieged  by  Antonius.  Cicero 
had  recommended  the  Senate  to  give  Caesar  the  autho- 
rity of  a  commander.  Caesar  received  a  command  with 
the  insignia  of  a  praetor.  There  were  two  battles  at 
Mutina,  in  April,  b.c.  43,  in  which  the  two  consuls  fell. 

46.  Canvtiss  of  Qaasar,]  It  is  stated  by  various  authori- 
ties that  Cicero  was  cajoled  with  thehopea  of  the  eoosal- 
ship  (Dion  Cassius,  46.  c.  42 ;  Appian,  Civil  Wars,  iii* 
82).  The  testimony  of  the  tenth  letter  to  Brutus  (Ci- 
cero, j^d  Brutum,  10),  is  not  decisive  against  other 
evidence.  Caesar.came  to  Rome  in  August,  b.c.  43,  with 
his  army,  and  through  the  alarm  which  he  created,  was 
elected  consul  with  Q.  Pedius  (Dion  Cassius,  46,  c.  43, 
&c. ;  Appian, .  Ci2;i/  War,  iii.  94). 

Jntonius  and  L^idusA  After  he  was  elected  consul 
Caesar  left  the  city  for  North  Italy,  and  was  joined  by 
Antonius  and  Lepidus  (Appian,  Civil  War,  iii.  96,  &c.). 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  son  of  M.  Lepidus,  consul  b.c.  79, 
was  consul  in  b.c.  46,  with  C.  Julius  Caesar.  He  was 
elected  Pontifez  Maximus  after  Caesar's  death :  he  had 
been  declared  an  enemv  of  the  State  by  the  Senate,  but 
Caesar  had  compelled  the  Senate  to  annul  their  declara- 
tion against  Antonius  and  Lepidus,  as  a  preparatory  step 
to  the  union  with  them  which  he  meditated.  Lepidus  is 
painted  to  the  life  by  Shakspere  (Julius  Caesar,  iv.  2) : 

**  Ant.  This  is  a  slig^ht  unmeritable  man, 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands." 

.  Bononia.']  Now  Bologna.  They  met  in  a  small 
islond  of  the  Rhenus,  or  Lavinius,  as  the  name  is  in  Ap- 
pian  (CivU  Wars,  iv.  2).  The  meeting  is  also  described 
by  Dion  Cassius  (46.  c.  45),  and  here  they  formed  a  tri- 
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umvirate  for  five'^ean.  The  number  ot  the  proscribed, 
according  to  Appian,  was  three  hundred  senators  and  two 
thousand  equites.  The  power  of  the  Triumviri  was  con* 
finned  at  Rome  in  legal  form  ( Appian,  Civil  Wars,  iv.  7). 

Pottlus.]  L.  Aemilitts  Paulus,  consul  b.c.  50,  who  is 
said  to  have  sold  himself  to  the  Dictator  Caesar  ildfi^  cf 
Caesar y  c.  29).  As  to  his  name  Pauhis,  see  Drumann 
(AemiHi),  Paulus  was  allowed  to  escape  to  M.  Brutus, 
oy  the  favour  of  some  soldiers.  He  was  as  insignificant 
as  his  brother  the  Triumvir.  L.  Caesar,  consul  b.c.  64, 
was  the  brother  of  Julia,  the  mother  of  M.  Antonius. 
Julia  saved  her  brother's  life.  Lucius  was  a  man  of 'no 
mark. 

47.  The  circumstances  of  Cicero's  death  are  told  more 
mimitely  by  Plutavch  than  bv  any  other  writer.  He 
left  the  city  before  the  arrival  of  Uie  Triumviri  in  No^ 
vember,  and  apparently  when  the  bloody  work  of  the 
proscription  had  commenced.  He  had  probably  heard 
of  his  rate  before  he  reached  Tuscnlum* 

Astura."]  Astura  was  a  small  place  on  the  coast  of 
Iiatium,  a  little  south  of  Antium.  Near  Astura  a  small 
stream,  Fiume  Astura,  flows  into  the  sea.  Cicero  had 
a  villa  here.  The  country  at  the  bade  was  a  forest 
Westphal,  Dm  jRimUche  Kampagm^  and  his  maps. 

QiujitUB,']  Appian  (Civil  Wars,  iv.  20)  sajrs  that  the 
father  told  his  murderers  to  kill  him  first,  his  son  did 
the  same,  on  which  they  were  parted  and  murdered  at 
the  same  time^  Dion  Cassius  (47,  c  10)  gives  a  dif- 
ferent stoij.  The  main  fact  that  they  were  murdered  is 
not  doubtful,  but,  as  is  usual,  the  cnrcumstances  are  un- 
certain. 

drcaeum.']  Or  Circeii,  now  Monte  Circello,  tiiiat  re- 
markable mountain  promontory  which  is  the  only  striking 
'  featiu^  on  the  coast  of  Latium.  The  agony  of  Cicero's 
miud  is  powerfully  depicted  in  his  irresolution.  The 
times  were  such  as  to  make  even  a  brave  man  timid,  but 
a  true  philosopher  would  liave  showed  more  resolution. 
His  turning  his  steps  towards  Rome  and  his  return  are 
not  improbable,  lie  had  been  doing  the  same  kind  of 
thing  all  his  life. 
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Cspi/ae.}     So  io  the  text  of  Plutarch,  but  Caieta 

gieta)  is  meant.     Cicero  had  a  villa  at  Formfae,  near 
eta^  his  Formianttin,  which  he  often  mentions  and 
which  in  his  preaperous  days  was  a  favourite  retreat. 

The  AppittD  road  passed  from  Ternicina  through 
Fundi  (Fondi)  and  Itri,  whence  there  is  a  view  of  Gaeta. 
The  i|ezt  place  is  Formiae,  Mola  di  Gaeta,  on  the  beau- 
tiful  bay  of  Graeta«  There  are  numerous  remains  about 
the  site  of  Formiae,  which  of  course  are  taken  for  Cicero's 
villa.  The  site  waa  doubtless  near  the  Mola  and  the 
village  Castiglione.  The  Formian  villa  was  destroyed 
when  Cicero  was^  banished,  but  he  received  some  coin- 
pensatioo,  and  he  rebuilt  it. 

48.  Hermmw.']  This  Popilius  was  C.  Popilius 
Laenas,  a  military  tribune,  whom  Cicero  at  the  request 
of  M.  Caelius  had  once  defended  (Dion  Cassius,  47. 
c.  11). 

Neck.']  Plutarch's  narrative  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
Cicero  saw  that  his  time  was  come  and  oiferea  his  neck 
to  the  murderers.  Appian's  narrative  (Civil  WarSy  iv. 
30)  is  that  Laenas  drew  Cicero's  head  out  of  the  litter 
and  struck  three  blows  before  he  severed  it.  Ho  was  so 
awkward  at  the  work  that  the  operation  was  like  sawing 
the  neck  off. 

Cicero  was  mordered  on  the  7  th  of  December  b.c.  43, 
being  nearly  sixty-four  years  of  age. 

49.  Head  ana  hands.']  The  same  story  is  told  bv 
Apjnan,  except  that  he  mentions  only  the  right  hand. 
The  murderer  received  for  his  pains  a  large  sum  of 
money,  much  more  than  was  promised.  It  is  hardly 
crediole  that  Antonius  placed  the  head  of  Cicero  on  a 
table  at  a  banquet  (Appian,  Civil  Wars,  iv.  20).  Though 
he  hated  Cicero  and  with  good  reason,  such  a  brutal  act 
is  not  credible  of  him,  nor  is  it  consistent  with  the  story 
of  the  head  being  fixed  on  the  Rostra ;  not  to  mention 
other  reasons  against  the  story  that  might  be  urged. 
Dion  Cassius  (47.  c.  8)  says  that  Fulvia,  the  wife  of 
Antmiius,  pierced  the  tongue  of  Cicero  with  one  of  the 
pins  which  women  wore  in  their  hair,  and  added  other 
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insttlts.    To  make  his  story  prolmble,  he  says*  that  it  was 
<lone  before  the  head  was  fixed  on  the  Riostav. 

Phiiologua,]  His  name  was  Philogonns.  The  story 
about  Philogonns  is  refuted  b^  the  sHenoe  of  Tiro. 

Pomponia,  the  wife  of  Qamtos,  was  the  sister  of  T. 
Pomponius  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cioero.  She  and  her 
husband  did  not  lire  in  harmony. 

Daughter' i  sons.]  These  were  Caius  and  LuciuB,  the 
sons  of  Cae8ar*8  daughter  Julia  by  M.  Yipsanius  Agrippa. 

Cicero's  son.]  Caesar  defeated  Antonius  at  the  battle 
of  Actium  B.C.  31.  Cicero's  son  Marcus  was  made  an 
Augur,  and  he  was  Consul  with  Caesar  in  b.c.  SO.  He 
was  afterwards  proconsul  of  Asia.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  Cicero's  son  had  neither  ambitioa 
nor  ability.  All  that  is  certainly  known  of  him  is  that 
he  loved  eating  and  drinking,  for  neither  of  which  bad 
his  father  any  inclination.  There  are  two  letters  of  the 
son  to  Tiro  extant  (Cicero,  Ad  DivergoSj  xyi.  21,  25). 

The  Life  of  Cicero  is  only  a  sketch  of  Cicero's  cha- 
racter, but  a  better  sketch  tnan  any  modem  writer  has 
made.  It  does  not  affect  to  be  a  history  of  the  times, 
nor  does  it  affect  to  estimate  with  any  exactness  his 
literary  merit.  But  there  is  not  a  single  great  defect  in 
his  moral  character  that  is  not  touched,  nor  a  virtue  that 
has  not  been  signalized.  Those  who  would  do  justice 
to  him  and  have  not  time  to  examine  for  themselves, 
may  trust  Plutarch  at  least  as  safely  as  any  modem  writer. 

If  in  these  notes  I  have  occasionally  expressed  an 
unfavourable  opinion  directly  or  indirectly,  I  have 
expressed  none  that  I  do  not  believe  true,  and  none 
for  which  abundant  evidence  cannot  be  produced,  even 
from  Cicero*s  own  writings.  It  is  a  feeble  and  con- 
temptible criticism  that  would  palliate  or  excuse  that 
which  admits  not  of  excuse.  It  is  a  spurious  liberality 
that  would  gloss  over  the  vices  and  faults  of  men  be> 
cause  they  have  had  great  virtues,  and  would  impute  to 
those  who  tell  the  whole  truth  a  malignant  pleasure  in 
-^4»faming  and  vilifying  exalted  merit.  This  assumed 
dealmg  and  magnanimity  would  deprive  us  of  the 
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most  instructive  lessons  that  human  life  teaches — ^that 
all  men  have  their  weaknesses,  their  failings  and  their 
vices,  and  that  no  intellectual  greatness  is  a  security 
against  them.  '*  It  is  not  absolutely  railing  against  any- 
thing to  proclaim  its  defects,  because  they  are  in  all 
things  to  be  found,  how  beautiful  or  how  much  to  be 
coveted  soever"  (Montaigne).  The  failings  of  a  great 
man  are  more  instructive  than  those  of  an  obscure  man. 
They  exhibit  the  weak  points  at  which  any  man  may 
be  assailed,  and  in  some  of  which  no  man  is  impregnable. 
Cicero's  writings  have  made  us  as  familiar  with  him  as 
with  the  writers  of  our  own  country,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  European  author  of  modern  times  who  is  more  uni- 
versally read  than  Cicero  in  some  or  other  of  his  numerous 
compositions.  His  letters  alone,  which  were  never. in- 
tended for  publication,  and  were  written  to  a  great 
variety  of  persons  as  the  events  of  the  day  prompted, 
furnish  a  mass  of  historical  evidence,  which,  if  we  con- 
sider his  position  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  similar  collection.  He  is  thus  mixed 
up  with  the  events  of  the  most  stirring  and  interesting 
period  of  his  country's  history ;  and  every  person  who 
studies  that  history  must  endeavour  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  a  man  who  is  both  a  great  actor 
in  public  events  and  an  important  witness. 

The  Life  of  Cicero  by  Middleton  is  a  partial  work : 
the  evidence  is  imperfectly  examined  and  the  author's 
prejudices  in  favour  of  Cicero  have  given  a  false  colour- 
ing to  many  facts.  The  most  laborious  life  of  Cicero  is 
by  Drumann  {Gesckichte  MomSf  Tullii),  in  which  all  the 
authorities  are  collected.  In  the  *  Penny  Cyclopeedia ' 
(art.  *  Cicero*)  there  is  a  good  sketch  of  Cicero's  poli- 
tical career ;  and  in  the  *  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Ronfen 
Biography  and  Mythology,*  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Smith,  a 
very  complete  account  of  Cicero's  writings,  distributed 
under  their  several  heads. 

THE  END. 
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BRUTUS. 


1.  The  ancestor  of  Marcus  Brutus  was  Junius 
Brutus,  whose  statue  of  bronze  the  Romans  of  old  set 
up  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  midst  of  the  kings,  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  thereby  signifying  that 
it  was  he  who  completely  accomplished  the  putting 
down  of  the  Tarquinii.  Now  that  Brutus,  like 
swords  forged  of  cold  iron,  having  a  temper 
naturally  hard  and  not  softened  by  education  was 
carried  on  even  to  slaying  of  his  sons  through 
his  passion  against  the  tyrants:  but  this  Brutus, 
about  whoni  I  am  now  writing,  having  tempered 
his 'natural  disposition  with  discipline  and  philoso- 
phical training  and  roused  his  earnest  and  mild 
character  by  impulse  to  action,  is  considered  to 
have  been  most  aptly  fashioned  to  virtue,  so  that 
even  those  who  were  his  enemies  on  account  of  the 
conspiracy  against  Caesar,  attributed  to  Brutus 
whatever  of  good  the  act  brought  with  it,  and  the 
worst  of  what  happened  they  imputed  to  Cassius, 
who  was  a  kinsman  and  friend  of  Brutus,  but  in 
his  disposition  not  so  simple  and  pure.  His  mother 
Servilia  traced  her  descent  from  Ala  Servilius, 
who  when  Mallius  Spurius  was  contriving  to  esta- 
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blish  a  tyranny  and  was  stirring  up  the  people, 
put  a  dagger  under  his  arm,  and  gohig  into  the 
Forum  and  taking  his  stand  close  to  the  man,  as 
if  he  were  going  to  have  something  to  do  with  him 
and  to  address  him,  struck  him  as  he  bent  forwards 
and  killed  him.  Now  this  is  agreed  on ;  but  those 
who  showed  hatred  and  enmity  towards  Brutus  on 
account  of  Caesar's  death,  say  that  on  the  father's 
side  he  was  not  descended  from  the  expeller  of  the 
Tarquinii,  for  that  Brutus  after  putting  his  sons 
to  death  left  no  descendants,  but  this  Brutus  was 
a  plebeian,  the  son  of  one  Brutus  who  was  a  bailiff, 
and  had  only  recently  attained  to  a  magistracy. 
Posidonius  the  philosopher  says  that  the  sons  of 
Brutus,  who  had  arrived  at  man's  estate,  were  put 
to  death  as  the  story  is  told,  but  there  was  1^ 
a  third,  an  infant,  from  whom  the  race  of  Brutus 
descended  ;  and  that  some  of  the  illustrious  men  of 
his  time  who  belonged  to  the  family  showed  a 
personal  resemblance  to  the  statue  of  Brutus.  So 
much  about  this. 

2.  Servilia  the  mother  of  Brutus  was  a  sister 
of  Cato  the  philosopher,  whom  most  of  all  the 
Romans  this  Brutus  took  for  his  model,  Cato  being 
his  uncle  and  afterwards  his  father-in-law.  As  to 
the  Greek  philosophers,  there  was  not  one,  so  to 
say,  whom  he  did  not  hear  or  to  whom  he  was 
averse,  but  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  those 
of  Plato's  school.  The  Academy  called  the  Kew' 
and  the  Middle  he  was  not  much  disposed  to,  and 
he  attached  himself  to  the  Old,  and  continued  to 
be  an  admirer  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon ;  but  for 
his  friend  and  companion  he  chose  Antiochus' 
brother  Aristus,  a  man  who  in  his  manner  of 
discourse  was  inferior  to  many  philosophers,  but  in 
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veil  regulated  habits  and  mildness  a  rival  to  the 
first.  Empylus  whom  both  Brutus  in  his  letters 
and  his  friends  often  mentioned  as  being  in 
intimacy  with  him^  was  a  rhetorician  and  left  a 
small  work,  though  not  a  mean  one,  on  the  assas- 
sination of  Caesar^  which  is  inscribed  Brutus.  In 
the  Latin  language  Brutus  was  sufficiently  trained 
for  oratory  and  the  contests  of  the  forum  ;  but  in 
the  Greek,  he  practised  the  apophthegmatic  and 
Laconic  brevity  which  is  sometimes  conspicuous  in 
his  letters.  For  instance  when  he  was  now  engaged 
in  the  war,  he  wrote  to  the  people  of  Pergamum : 
'  I  hear  that  you  have  given  money  to  Dolabella : 
if  you  gave  it  willingly,  you  admit  your  wrong ;  if 
you  gave  it  unwillingly,  make  proof  of  this  by 
giving  to  me  willingly  V  On  another  occasion,  to 
the  If^mians  :  ^  Your  counsels  are  trifling ;  your 
help  is  slow.  What  end  do  you  expect  of  this  ? ' 
And  another  about  the  people  of  Patara : — '  The 
Xanthians  by  rejecting  my  favours  have  made 
their  country  the  tomb  of  their  desperation.  -  The 
people  of  Patara  by  trusting  to  me  want  nothing 
of  liberty  in  the  management  of  their  afiairs.  It 
is  therefore  in  your  power  also  to  choose  the 
decision  of  the  people  of  Patara  or  the  fortune  of 
the  Xanthians.'  Such  is  the  character  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  letters. 

3.  While  he  was  still  a  youth  he  went  abroad 
with  his  uncle  Cato  who  was  sent  to  Cyprus  to 
Ptolemaeus.  After  Ptolemaeus  had  put  an  end  to 
himself,  Cato  being  detained  of  necessity  in  Rhodes 
happened  to  have  sent  Canidius  one  of  his  friends 
to  look  after  the  money,  but  as  he  feared  that 
Canidius  would  not  keep  his  hands  from  filching, 
he  wrote  to  Brutus  to  sail  as  quick  as  he  could  to 
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Cyprus  from  Pamphylia ;  for  Brutus  was  staying 
there  to  recover  from  an  illness.  Brutus  sailed 
very  much  against  his  will,  both  out  of  respect 
for  Canidius,  as  being  undeservedly  deprived  of 
his  functions  by  Cato,  and,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
a  young  man  and  a  student,  considering  such  a 
piece  of  business  and  administration  not  at  all  fit 
for  a  freeman  or  for  himself.  However  he  exerted 
himself  about  these  matters  and  was  commended 
by  Cato ;  and  when  the  king's  substance  was  con- 
verted into  money,  he  took  the  greatest  part  and 
sailed  to  Rome. 

4.  But  when  matters  came  to  a  division,  Pom- 
peius  and  Caesar  having  taken  up  arms  and  the 
government  being  in  confusion,  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  choose  Caesar's  side,  for  his  father 
was  put  to  death  by  Pompeius  some  time  before ; 
but  as  he  thought  it  right  to  prefer  the  public 
interests  to  his  own  and  as  he  considered  the 
grounds  of  Pompeius  for  the  war  to  be  better  than 
Caesar's,  he  joined  Pompeius.  And  yet  hitherto 
when  he  met  Pompeius,  he  would  not  even  speak 
to  him,  thinking  it  a  great  crime  to  talk  with  his 
father's  murderer ;  but"now  placing  himself  under 
Pompeius  as  leader  of  his  country  he  sailed  to 
Sicily  as  legatus  with  Sestius  who  had  got  it  for 
his  province.  But  as  there  was  nothing  of  im* 
portance  to  do  there,  and  Pompeius  and  Caesar 
had  already  met  together  to  contend  for  the  su- 
premacy, he  went  to  Macedonia  as  a  volunteer 
to  share  the  danger ;  on  which  occasion  they  say 
that  Pompeius  being  delighted  and  surprised  at 
his  coming  rose  from  his  seat  and  embraced  him 
as  a  superior  man  in  the  presence  of  all.  During 
the  campaign  all  the  daytime  when  he  was  not 
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with  Fompeius,  he  was  employed  about  study  and 
books;  and  not  only  at  other  times,  but  also 
before  the  great  battle.  It  was  the  height  of 
summer,  and'  the  heat  was  excessive  as  they  were 
encamped  close  to  marshy  ground ;  and  those  who 
carried  the  tent  of  Brutus  did  not  come  quickly. 
After  being  much  harassed  about  these  matters, 
and  having  scarcely  by  mid>day  anointed  himself 
and  taken  a  little  to  eat,  while  the  rest  were  either 
sleeping  or  engaged  in  thought  and  care  about  the 
future,  he  kept  on  writing  till  evening-time  making 
an  epitome  of  Polybius. 

6.  It  is  said  that  Caesar  too  was  not  indifferent 
about  the  man,  but  gave  orders  to  those  who  com- 
manded under  him  not  to  kill  Brutus  in  the  battle, 
but  to  spare  him  ;  and  if  he  yielded  to  bring  him, 
and  if  he  resisted  being  taken,  to  let  him  alone 
and  not  force  him ;  and  this,  it  is  said,  he  did  to 
please  Servilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus.  For  when 
be  was  still  a  youth,  he  had,  it  seems,  known 
Servilia  who  was  passionately  in  love  with  him, 
and  as  Brutus  was  born  about  the  time  when  her 
love  was  most  ardent,  he  had  in  some  degree  a 
persuasion  that  Brutus  was  his  son.  It  is  recorded 
that  when  the  great  affair  of  Catilina  had  en- 
gaged the  Senate,  which  affair  came  very  near 
overturning  the  State,  Cato  and  Caesar  were  stand- 
ing lip  at  the  same  time  and  disputing.  While 
this  was  going  on,  a  small  letter  was  brought  in 
and  given  to  Caesar,  which  he  read  silently,  whereon 
Csito  called  out  that  Caesar  was  doing  a  shameful 
thing  in  receiving  communications  and  letters  from 
their  enemies.  Many  of  the  Senators  hereon  made 
a  tumult,  and  Caesar  gave  the  letter  just  as  it  was 
to  CatO|  and  it  was  a  passionate  letter  from  his 
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sister  Servilia,  which  he  read  and  throwing  it  to 
Caesar  said,  '  Take  it,  drunkard ;'  and  he  again 
turned  afresh  to  his  argument  and  his  speech.  So 
notorious  was  the  love  of  Servilia  for  Caesar. 

6.  Afler  the  defeat  at  Pharsalus  and  the  escape 
of  Pompeius  to  the  sea,  while  the  ramparts  were 
blockaded,  Brutus  secretly  got  out  of  the  gates 
which  led  to  a  marshy  spot,  full  of  water  and  reeds, 
and  made  his  way  by  night  to  Larissa.  From 
thence  he  wrote  to  Caesar,  who  was  pleased  that  he 
was  alive  and  told  him  to  come  to  him ;  and  he 
not  only  pardoned  Brutus,  but  had  him  about  him 
and  treated  him  with  as  much  respect  as  any  one 
else.  No  one  could  say  where  Pompeius  had  fled 
to,  and  there  was  much  doubt  about  it ;  but  Caesar 
walking  a  short  way  alone  with  Brutus  tried  to 
find  out  his  opinion  on  the  matter ;  and  as  Brutus 
appeared  from  certain  considerations  to  have  come 
to  the  best  conjecture  about  the  flight  of  Pompeius, 
Caesar  leaving  everything  else  hurried  to  Egypt 
But  Pompeius,  who,  as  Brutus  conjectured,  luid 
landed  in  Egypt,  met  his  &te  there ;  and  Brutus 
mollified  Caesar  even  towards  Cassius.  When 
Brutus  was  speaking  in  defence  of  the  King  of  the 
Libyans,  he  felt  himself  overpowered  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  charges  against  him,  but  yet  by  his 
prayers  and  urgent  entreaties  he  preserved  for  him 
a  large  part  of  bis  dominions.  Caesar  is  said,  ^hen 
he  first  heard  Brutus  speaking,  to  have  remariced 
to  bis  friends :  '  This  youth,  I  know  not  what  he 
wills,  but  what  he  does  will,  he  wills  with  energy.' 
For  the  earnest  character  of  Brutus,  and  his  dis- 
position not  to  listen  unadvisedly  nor  to  every  one 
who  asked  a  favour,  but  to  act  upon  reflection  and 
principle,   made   his   efforts  strong^  and  efiective 
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towards  accomplishing  whatever  he  turned  to. 
But  towards  unreasonable  prayers  he  was  immov- 
able by  flattery,  and  to  be  overcome  by  those  who 
imptidently  urged  their  suit,  which  some  call  to  be 
shamed  out  of  a  thing,  he  considered  to  be  most 
disgraceful  to  a  great  man,  and  he  was  wont  to  say 
that  those  who  can  refuse  nothing,  were  in  his 
opinion  persons  who  had  not  well  husbanded  their 
youthful  bloom.  When  Caesar  was  going  to  cross 
over  to  Libya  against  Cato  and  Scipio,  he  intrusted 
Brutus  with  Gallia  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  to  the 
grest  good  fortune  of  the  province :  for  while  the 
other  provinces  through  the  violence  and  rapacity 
of  those  who  were  intrusted  with  them,  were 
harassed  like  conquered  countries,  Brutus  was  to 
the  Gauls  a  relief  and  consolation  for  their  former 
misfortunes ;  and  he  put  all  to  Caesar's  credit,  so 
that  when  after  his  return  Caesar  was  going  about 
Italy,  the  cities  that  had  been  under  Brutus  were  a 
most  pleasing  sight,  as  well  as  Brutus  himself,  who 
was  increasing  his  honour  and  associating  with  him 
as  a  friend.  * 

7.  Now  there  were  several  praetorships,  but  that 
which  conferred  the  chief  dignity,  and  is  called  the 
Urban  praetorship,  it  was  expected  that  either 
Brutus  or  Cassius  would  have ;  and  some  say  that 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  had  before  some  slight 
causes  of  dispute,  were  still  more  at  variance  about 
this  office,  though  they  were  kinsmen,  for  Cassius 
was  the  husband  of  Junia,  the  sister  of  Brutus. 
Others  say  that  this  rivalry  was  the  work  •  of 
Caesar,  who  continued  secretly  to  give  both  of  them 
hopes,  until  being  thus  urged  on  and  irritated 
they  were  brought  into  collision.  Brutus  relied 
CD  his  good  fbjne  and  virtues  against  the  many 
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splendid  exploits  of  XIassius  in  his  Parthian  cam*> 
paigns.     Caesar  hearing  this  and  consulting  with 
hb  friends  said:    '  What  Cassius  says   has  more 
justice,   but  Brutus  must   have  the  first   office.' 
Cassius  was  appointed  to  another  praetorship,  but 
he  had  not  so  much  gratitude  for  what  he  got,  as 
anger  for  what  he  failed  in  getting.     Brutus  also 
shared  Caesar's  power  in  other  respects  as  much  as 
he  chose.     For  if  he  had  chosen,  he  might  have 
been  the  first  of  his  friends  and  had  most  power ; 
but  his  intimacy  with  Cassius  drew  him  that  way 
and  turned  him  from   Caesar,  though  he  had  not 
yet  been  reconciled  to  Cassius  after  their  former 
rivalry ;  but  he  listened  to  his  friends  who  urged 
him  not  to  let  himself  be  softened  and  soothed  by 
Caesar,  and  to  fly  from  the  friendly  advances  and 
the  favours  which  a  tyrant  showed  him,  not  because 
he  respected  the  virtue  of  Brutus,  but  because  he 
wished  to  curtail  his  vigour  and  to  undermine  his 
spirit. 

8.  Nor  yet  was  Caesar  altogether  without  sus- 
picions of  Brutus,  and  matter  of  complaint  against 
him ;  he  feared  the  proud  temper  and  the  credit 
and  friends  of  the  man,  but  he  trusted  in  his  moral 
character.  In  the  first  place,  when  Antonius  and 
Dolabella  were  said  to  be  aiming  at  change,  he 
said,  it  was  not  sleek  and  long-haired  men  who  gave 
him  trouble,  but  those  pale  and  lean  fellows,  mean- 
ing Brutus  and  Cassius.  Next,  when  some  persons 
were  mailing  insinuations  against  the  fidelity  of 
Brutus  and  urging  Caesar  to  be  on  his  guard,  he 
touched  his  body  with  his  hand  and  said,  ^  What, 
think  you  that  BAitus  would  not  wait  for  this  poor 
body?'  Thereby  intimating  that  no  person  but 
Brutus  had  any  pretensions  to  so  much  power  after 
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himself.  And  indeed  it  seems  that  Brutus  might 
certainly  have  been  the  first  man  in  the  State,  if  he 
could  have  endured  for  a  short  time  to  be  second 
to  Cafesar,  and  if  he  had  let  Caesar's  power  pass  its 
acme,  and  the  &me  got  by  his  great  exploits  waste 
away.  But  Cassius,  who  was  a  violent-tempered 
man  and  rather  on  his  individual  account  a  hater 
of  Caesar  than  on  the  public  account  a  hater  of 
the  tyrant,  inflamed  Brutus  and  urged  him  on. 
Brutus  indeed  is  said  to  have  been  discontented 
with  the  dominion,  but  Cassius  to  have  hated  the 
dominator;  and  Cassius  had  various  grievances 
against  Caesar  and  among  others,  the  seizing  of 
the  lions,  which  Cassius  had  procured  when  he  was 
going  to  be  aedile,  but  Caesar  kept  them  after 
they  had  been  found  in  Megara  at  the  time  when 
the  city  was  taken  by  Calenus.  It  is  said  that 
these  beasts  were  the  cause  of  great  calamity  to  the 
people  of  Megara:  for  when  the  enemy  were 
getting  possession  of  the  city,  the  citizens  forced 
open  their  dens  and  loosed  •  their  chains,  that  the 
beasts  might  oppose  the  enemy  who  were  entering 
the  city,  but  they  rushed  against  the  citizens  them- 
selves and  running  among  them  rent  those  who 
were  unarmed,  so  that  the  sight  moved  even  the 
enemy  to  pity. 

9.  Now  they  say  that  this  was  with  Cassius  the 
main  cause  of  his  conspiring  ;  but  they  say  so  un- 
truly. For  there  was  from  the  beginning  in  the 
nature  of  Cassius  a  certain  hostility  and  dislike 
to  all  the  race  of  tyrants,  as  he  showed  when  he 
was  still  a  boy  and  went  to  the  same  school 
with  Faustus,  the  son  of  Sulla.  Faustus  was  one 
day  bragging  among  the  boys  and  exalting  the 
monarchy  of  his  father,  on  which  Cassius  got  up  and 
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thumped  him.  The  guard ians  of  Eaustus  and  his 
kinsmen  were  desirous  to  prosecute  the  matter  and 
seek  legal  satis&ction ;  but  Pompeius  prevented 
this  an(f  bringing  both  the  boys  together  ques- 
tioned them  about  the  af&ir.  Thereon  it  is 
reported  that  Cassius  said,  'Come,  now,  Faustus, 
say  if  you  dare  before  Pompeius  the  words  at 
which  I  was  enraged,  that  I  may  break  your  mouth 
again/  Such  was  the  character  of  Cassius.  But 
many  words  from  his  friends  and  many  oral  and 
written  expressions  from  the  citizens  called  and 
urged  Brutus  to  the  deed.  For  they  wrote  on  the 
statue  of  his  ancestor  Brutus,  who  had  put  down 
the  dominion  of  the  kings :  '  Would  you  were  here, 
Brutus ! '  and  *  Would  Brutus  were  now  living.' 
And  the  tribunal  of  Brutus,  who  was  praetor,  was 
found  every  nrarning  full  of  such  writings  as  these: 
*  Brutus,  are  you  asleep  ? '  and  *  You  are  not 
really  Brutus ! '  But  they  who  were  the  real 
cause  of  this  were  the  flatterers  of  Caesar,  who  de* 
vised  various  unpopular  distinctions  for  him  and 
placed  diadems  on  his  statues  by  night,  as  if  their 
design  was  to  lead  on  the  many  to  salute  him  as 
king  instead  of  dictator.  But  the  contrary  was 
the  result,  as  it  has  been  circumstantially  told  in 
the  Life  of  Caesar. 

10.  When  Cassius  was  trying  to  move  his  friends 
against  Caesar,  they  all  assented,  provided  Brutus 
would  take  the  lead  ;  for  they  said  that  the  under- 
taking required  not  hands  nor  yet  daring,  but  the 
character  of  a  man  such  as  Brutus  was,  who  should 
as  it  were  begin  the  holy  rite  and  confirm  it  by  his 
presence:  if  this  could  not  be,  the  conspirators 
would  be  more  dispirited  in  the  doing  of  the  deed 
and  more   timid   when  they  had  done  it,    for  it 
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would  be  said  that  Brutus  would  not  have  re- 
jected all  share  in  the  thing,  if  it  had  a  good  cause. 
Cassius,  who  saw  the  truth  of  this,  now  made 
the  first  advances  to  Brutus  since  their  difference. 
And  after  their  reconciliation  and  friendly  greet- 
ing Cassius  asked,  if  he  intended  to  be  present  in 
the  senate  on  the  new-moon  of  March,  for  he  heard 
that  Caesar's  friends  would  then  make  a  proposal 
about  the  kingly  power.  Brutus  replied  that  he 
would  not  be  present.  *  What  then,'  said  Cassius, 
^  if  they  summon  us.'  <  It  would  be  my  business 
then,'  said  Brntus,  '  not  to  be  silent,  but  to  fight 
and  die  in  defence  of  liberty.'  Cassius  being  now 
encouraged  said^  '  What  Roman  will  endure  that 
you  die  first  ?  Brutus,  do  you  not  know  yourself? 
do  you  think  it  is  the  we^tvers  and  tavern-keepers 
who  have  written  on  your  tribunal,  and  not  the  first 
and  best  who  liave  done  this,  and  who  demand  from 
the  other  praetors  donations  and  shows  and  gladi- 
ators, but  from  you,  as  a  debt  that  you  owe  your 
country,  the  destruction  of  the  tyranny,  and  who 
are  ready  to  suffer  everything  for  you,  if  you  show 
yourself  to  be  such  a  man  as  they  think  you  ought 
to  be  and  they  expect  you  to  be.'  Upon  this  he 
threw  his  arms  around  Brutus  and  embraced  him, 
and  thus  separating  each  went  to  his  friends. 

11.  There  was  one  Caius  Ligarius,  a  friend  of 
Pompeius,  who  had  been  accused  on  this  ground 
and  acquitted  by  Caesar.  This  man  who  had  not 
gratitude  for  his  acquittal  of  the  charge,  but  was 
hostile  to  the  power  by  reason  of  which  he  had  been 
in  danger,  was  an  enemy  of  Caesar,  and  one  of  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  Brutus.  Brutus  who 
came  to  see  him  when  he  was  sick,  said,  '  Ligarius, 
at  what  a  time  you  are  sick.'    Immediately  sup« 
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porting  himself  on  his  elbow  and  laying  hold  of  the 
hand  of  Brutus,  Ligarius  said,  ^  But  if  you  Brutus 
design  anything  worthy  of  yourself,  I  am  well/ 

12.  After  this  they  secretly  sounded  their  ac- 
quaintance whom  they  trusted,  and  communicated 
the  design  to  them  and  added  them  to  their  num- 
ber ;  making  choice  not  only  among  their  intimates, 
but  those  whom  they  knew  to  be  good  darers  and 
to  despise  death.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  they 
concealed  their  design  from  Cicero,  though  both  as 
to  trustworthiness  and  good-will  he  was  esteemed 
by  them  among  the  first,  lest  to  his  natural  defect 
of  courage  he  should  join  by  reason  of  his  years 
0enile  caution,  and  so  attempting  by  deliberation  to 
bring  everything  singly  to  perfect  security,  should 
blunt  their  edge  which  required  the  speed  of  ready 
action.  Among  his  other  companions  Brutus 
omitted  also  Statilius  the  Epicurean,  and  Favonius, 
an  admirer  of  Cato,  because  when  Brutus  in  con- 
versation and  philosophical  disquisition  had  re- 
motely and  in  a  circuitous  way  sounded  them  about 
such  an  attempt,  Favonius  answered  that  a  civil 
war  was  worse  than  an  illegal  monarchy ;  and  Sta- 
tilius said  that  it  was  not  befitting  a  wise  man  and 
one  who  had  understanding  to  expose  himself  to 
danger  and  to  trouble  on  account  of  the  vile  and 
Ibolish.  Labeo,  who  was  present,  opposed  both  of 
them.  Brutus  indeed  at  the  time  kept  silent,  as  if 
he  con^dered  that  the  matter  was  something  hard 
and  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  aflerwards  he  com- 
municated his  design  to  Labeo.  When  Labeo  had 
readily  accepted  the  proposal,  it  was  resolved  to 
gain  over  the  other  Brutus,  surnamed  Albinus, 
who  was  not  a  man  of  action  nor  courageous,  but 
he  was  strengthened  by  a   number  of  gladiators, 
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whom  he  ^i^as  keeping  for  a  spectacle  for  the  Ro- 
mans, and  he  was  also  in  the  confidence  of  Caesar* 
When  Cassias  and  Labeo  spoke  to  him,  he  made  no 
answer,  but  meeting  privately  with  Brutus,  and 
learning  that  he  was  the  leader  in  the  act,  he 
agreed  to  eo-operate  zealously.  The  greater  part 
and  the  men  of  chief  note  among  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators  were  also  brought  over  by  the  repata* 
tion  of  Brutus.  And  without  swearing  any  mutual 
oath,  or  taking  or  giving  mutual  pledges  by 
sacrifice  of  victims,  they  all  so  kept  the  secret  in 
themselves  and  were  silent  and  carried  it  with  them, 
that  the  act  though  prognosticated  by  the  gods 
through  oracular  answers  and  sights  and  victims 
was  considered  past  belief. 

13.  Brutus  having  now  the  first  men  in  Rome 
both  for  spirit  and  family  and  virtues  dependent 
upon  himself,  and  having  a  view  of  the  whole  dan-* 
ger,  in  his  public  demeanour  endeavoured  to  restrain 
within  himself  and  to  keep  his  designs  under  strict 
control;  but  at  home  and  by  night  he  was  no 
longer  the  same  man,  for  sometimes  care  roused 
him  involuntarily  from  his  sleep,  and  at  other  times 
he  was  sunk  in  thought  and  brooding  over  the  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  it  did  not  escape  his  wife  who  was 
resting  with  him,  that  he  was  full  of  unusual 
trouble  and  was  revolving  in  himself  some  design 
hard  to  carry  and  difficult  to  unravel.  Now  For* 
cia,  as  it  has  been  said,  was  the  daughter  of  Cato^ 
and  Brutus  who  was  her  cousin  had  married  her, 
not  ih  her  virgin  state,  but  he  took  her  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  while  she  was  still  a  young 
woman,  and  had  one  little  child  by  her  husband, 
and  the  child^s  name  was  Bibulus;  and  there  is 
extant  a  small  book  of  memoirs  of  Brutus  written 
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by  Bibulus.  Forcia,  who  was  a  philosopher  and 
loved  her  husband,  and  was  full  of  spirit  and  good 
sense,  did  not  attempt  to  question  her  husband 
about  his  secrets  before  she  had  made  trial  of  her- 
self in  manner  following.  She  took  a  knife  such 
as  barbers  pare  the  nails  with,  and  putting  all  her 
attendants  out  of  the  chamber,  she  inflicted  a  deep 
wound  in  her  thigh,  so  that  there  was  a  large  flow 
of  blood,  and  shortly  after,  violent  pains  and  shiver- 
ing fever  came  upon  her  in  consequence  of  the 
wound.  Brutus  being  agonissed  and  full  of  trouble, 
Porcia  spoke  to  him  thus  in  the  acme  of  her  pain  : 
'  I,  Brutus,  Cato's  daughter,  was  given  unto  thy 
house  not  like  women  who  serve  as  concubines^  to 
share  thy  bed  and  board  only,  but  to  be  a  partner 
in  thy  happiness,  and  a  partner  in  thy  sorrows. 
Now  with  respect  to  thy  marriage  everything  is 
blameless  on  thy  part ;  but  as  to  me,  what  evidence 
is  there  or  what  affection,  if  I  must  neither  share 
with  thee  a  secret  sorrow  nor  a  care  which  demands 
confidence  ?  I  know  that  a  woman's  nature  is  con- 
sidered too  weak  to  carry  a  secret,  but,  Brutus, 
there  is  a  certain  power  towards  making  moral 
character  in  a  good  nurture  and  honest  conversa- 
tion ;  and  I  am  Cato's  daughter  and  also  Brutus' 
wife,  whereon  hitherto  I  had  less  relied,  but  now 
I  know  that  I  am  also  invincible  to  pain.'  Thus 
saying  she  showed  him  the  wound  and  told  him  of 
the  trial  she  had  made  of  herself.  Struck  with 
astonishment  and  stretching  forth  his  hands,  Brutus 
prayed  that  the  gods  would  permit  him  to  succeed 
in  the  enterprise  and  to  show  himself  a  husband 
worthy  of  Porcia.     He  then  consoled  his  wife. 

14.  "When  notice  had  been  given  of  a  meeting'  of 
the  Senate  at  which  Caesar  was  expected  to  be 
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present,  they  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  for 
they  would  be  then  collected  without  raising  any 
suspicion,  and  they  would  have  together  all  the 
men  of  highest  character  and  rank,  who  would  be 
ready  as  soon  as  a  great  act  was  accomplished, 
forthwith  to  seize  their  freedom.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  place  too  was  considered  to  be  a 
token  from  heaven  and  in  their  favour.  For  it  was 
a  portico,  one  belonging  to  the  theatre,  with  an 
exhedra  in  which  there  was  a  statue  of  Pompeius, 
which  the  city  erected  at  the  time  when  Pompeius 
adorned  that  site  with  the  porticoes  and  the  theatre. 
Hither  then  the  senate  was  summoned  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  March :  the  Romans  call 
the  day  the  Ides :  so  that  some  daemon  seemed  to 
be  bringing  the  man  to  the  vengeance  of  Pom- 
peius. When  the  day  came,  Brutus  put  a  dagger 
under  his  vest  without  any  one  being  privy  to  it 
except  his  wife  and  went  forth ;  the  rest  assembled 
at  the  house  of  Cassius  to  conduct  down  to  the 
Forum  Cassius'  son  who  was  going  to  assume  the 
toga  called  virilis.  From  thence  they  all  hurried 
to  the  portico  of  Pompeius,  where  they  waited  in 
expectation  of  Caesar's  coming  immediately  to  the 
Senate.  Herein  most  of  all  would  one  have  ad- 
mired the  impassiveness  of  the  men  and  their  pre- 
sence of  mind  before  the  dangel*,  if  he  had  known 
what  was  going  to  take  place,  in  that  being  com- 
pelled by  their  duties  of  praetor  to  attend  to  the 
concerns  of  many  persons,  they  not  only  listened 
patiently  to  those  who  name  before  them  and  had 
matter  in  dispute,  like  men  who  have  plenty  of 
leisure,  but  they  also  gave  to  each  their  decision  in 
exact  form  and  with  judgment,  carefully  attending 
to  the  business.     And  when  <me  person  who  was 
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unwillmg^  to  submit  to  the  decision,  was  appealing 
to  Caesar,  and  calling  out  loud  and  protesting, 
Brutus  looking  on  the  byestanders  said :  ^  Caesar 
does  not  hinder  me  from  acting  according  to  the 
laws,  and  he  will  not  hinder  me. 

15.  And  yet  many  things  chanced  to  &11  out  to 
cause  them  perplexity ;  first  and  chief,  that  Caesar 
tarried  while  the  day  was  getting  on,  and  as  the 
victims  were  not  propitio\is,  was  kept  at  home  by 
his  wife,  and  was  hindered  by  the  priests  from 
going  abroad.  In  the  next  place,  a  person  came 
up  to  Casca,  who  was  one  of  the  eonspirators,  and 
taking  his  hand  said,  ^  Casca,  you  have  concealed 
the  secret  from  us,  but  Brutus  has  disclosed  all  to 
me.'  Casca  was  startled  at  this,  whereon  the  other 
smiled  and  said,  ^  How  have  you  grown  so  rich  all 
at  once  as  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  aedileship  ?' 
So  near  did  Casca  come  to  betraying  the  secret,  b^ng 
deceived  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  man^s  words.  A 
senator  also,  Popilius  liaenas,  saluted  Brutus  and 
Cassius  in  a  more  lively  way  than  usual,  and  whis- 
pering in  a  low  tone,  '  You  have  my  wishes,'  he 
said,  '  for  success  in  what  you  design,  .and  I  urge 
you  not  to  tarry,  for  the  matter  is  no  secret.' 
Saying  this  he  withdrew,  putting  them  in  great 
suspicion  of  the  intended  deed  being  known.  In 
the  mean  time  one  came  running  from  the  house  of 
Brutus  and  told  him  that  his  wife  was  dying. 
For  Porcia  who  was  beside  herself  through  think- 
ing of  what  was  going  to  be  done  and  unable  to 
bear  the  weight  of  her  anxiety  could  scarce  keep 
herself  within  doors,  and  at  every  noise  and  shout, 
like  those  possessed  with  bacehic  frenzy,  she  would 
spring  forth  and  question  every  one  who  came  in 
from  the  Forum,  what  Brutus  was  doing,  and  was 
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continually  sending  others  out.     At  length,  as  the 
time  began  to  be  protracted,  her  bodily  strength 
no  longer  held  out,  but  she  fainted  and  swooned 
away,  her  mind  wandering  by  reason  of  her  per- 
plexity ;  and  she  could  not  reach  her  apartment 
before  j&dntness  and  indescribable  alarm  seized  her^ 
just  as  she  was,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  her  attend- 
ants, and  her  colour  changed  and  her  voice  was 
completely  choked.      Her  maids    at    this    sight 
shrieked  aloud,  and  as  the  neighbours  quickly  ran 
to  the  door,  a  report  went  forth  and  was  given  out 
abroad,  that  she  was  dead.     However  she  quickly 
recovered  and  was  herself  again,  and  her  women 
took  care  of  her.     Brutus  was  troubled,  as  was 
natural,  by  this  report  coming  upon  him  ;  yet  he 
did  not  desert  the  public  interest,  nor  allow  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  his  feelings  to  his  own 
domestic  affairs. 

16.  And  now  it  was  told  that  Caesar  was  approach- 
ing borne  in  a  litter.  For  he  had  determined  in 
consequence  of  being  dispirited  by  the  sacrifices  to 
ratify  nothing  of  importance  at  that  time,  but  to  put 
things  off  on  the  pretext  of  illness.  When  he  had 
stepped  out  of  the  litter,  Fopilius  Laenas  hurried 
up  to  him,  he  who  had  a  little  before  wished  Bru- 
tus good  luck  and  success,  and  he  talked  some  time 
with  Caesar  who  was  standing  there  and  listening. 
The  conspirators  (for  so  we  may  call  them)  not 
hearing  what  he  said,  but  conjecturing  from  their 
own  suspicions  that  the  conversation  was  a  dis- 
cov^  of  the  plot,  sunk  in  their  spirits  and  looked 
at  one  another,  by  their  countenances  declaring  to 
one  another  that  they  ought  not  to  wait  to  be  seized, 
but  forthwith  to  die  by  their  own  hands.  Cassius 
smd  some  others  had  already  laid  their  hands  on 
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the  hilts  of  their  daggers  under  thehr  garments 
and  were  drawing  them  out,  when  Brutus  observ- 
ing in  the  attitude  of  Laenas  the  earnestness  of  a 
man  who  was  asking  a  favour  and  not  preferring 
an  accusation,  said  nothing  because  so  many  per- 
sons not  of  their  party  were  mingled  with  them, 
but  he  encouraged  Cassius  by  the  cheering  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance.  And  soon  after  Laenas 
kissed  Caesar^s  right  hand  and  withdrew,  by  which 
it  was  plain  that  he  had  spoken  with  Caesar  about 
himself  and  some  of  his  own  concerns. 

17.  The  Senate  having  advanced  to  the  exhedra, 
the  conspirators  surrounded  Caesar's  chair,  as  if 
they  designed  to  have  a  conference  with  him.  And 
it  is  said  that  Cassius  turning  his  fitce  to  the  statue 
of  Fompeius  invoked  him  as  if  he  could  hear ;  and 
Trebonius  having  engaged  Antonius  in  conversa- 
tion at  the  door  kept  him  out.  As  Caesar  entered, 
the  Senate  stood  up,  and  as  soon  as  he  sat  down, 
the  conspirators  in  a  body  surrounded  him,  putting 
forward  TilHus  Cimber  one  of  their  number  to 
supplicate  for  his  brother  who  was  an  exile ;  and 
they  all  joined  in  the  supplication,  laying  hold  of 
Caesar's  hands,  and  they  kissed  his  breast  and  head. 
Caesar  at  first  repulsed  their  intreaties,  and  then, 
as  they  did  not  intermit,  he  made  a  sudden  attempt 
to  rise  up,  on  which  Tillius  with  both  his  hands 
pulled  Caesar's  garment  down  from  the  shoulders, 
and  Casca  first  of  all  (for  he  stood  behind  him) 
drew  his  sword  and  drove  it  into  Caesar's  body 
near  the  shoulder,  but  to  no  great  depth.  Caesar 
laying  hold  of  the  handle  cried  out  aloud  in  the 
Roman  language,  '  Villain  Casca,  what  are  you 
doing ;'  and  Casca  addressing  his  brother  in  Greek 
--^rred  him  to  come  to  his  aid.     Caesar  being  now 
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afisaulted  by  many,  looked  around  with  the  inten- 
tion of  forcing  his  way  through  them,  but  when 
he  saw  Brutus  drawing  his  sword  against  him,  he 
let  loose  his  hold  of  Casca's  hand,  and  wrapping 
his  head  in  his  garment  he  offered  his  body  to  the 
blows.  The  conspirators  who  were  all  mingled 
in  confusion  and  using  their  numerous  swords 
against  Caesar  wounded  one  another,  so  that  even 
Brutus  received  a  blow  on  the  hand  while  he  was 
taking  part  in  the  slaughter ;  and  they  were  all 
drenched  with  blood. 

18.  Caesar  having  been  thus  killed,  Brutus  ad- 
Yanced  into  the  midst  wishing  to  speak,  and  he 
attempted  to  detain  the  Senate  by  encouraging 
them ;  but  the  Senators  through  fear  fled  in  dis- 
order, and  there  was  shoving  and  confusion  about 
the  door,  though  no  one  pursued  or  pressed  upon 
them.  For  it  had  been  firmly  resolved  to  kill  no 
other  than  Caesar,  but  to  invite  all  to  freedom. 
Now  the  rest  when  they  were  deliberating  about 
the  deed,  were  of  opinion  that  they  should  kill 
Antonius  at  the  same  time  with  Caesar,  as  he  was  a 
man  who  aspired  to  monarchal  power  and  was  a 
violent  man,  and  had  got  strength  by  his  inter- 
course and  familiarity  with  the  army ;  and  chiefly 
that  to  his  natural  haughtiness  and  daring  tem- 
per he  had  added  the  dignity  of  the  consulship, 
being  then  Caesar's  colleague.  But  Brutus  op- 
posed the  design,  first  relying  on  grounds  of 
justice,  and  next  suggesting  hopes  of  a  change. 
For  he  did  not  despair  that  Antonius,  a  man  of 
generous  nature,  a  lover  of  honourable  distinctions 
and  fond  of  fame,  when  Caesar  was  put  out  of  tlie 
way,  would  join  his  country  in  seizing  hold  of  free- 
dom, and  be  led  on  by  them  through  emulation  tc 
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what  was  good.  In  this  way  Bratus  saved  Anto* 
nius ;  but  in  the  then  alarm  Antonius  changed  his 
dress  for  plebeian  attire  and  fled.  Brutus  and  his 
partizans  went  to  the  Capitol,  their  hands  stained 
with  blood  and  displaying  their  bare  swords  called 
the  citizens  to  liberty.  Now  at  first  there  were 
shouts,  and  the  people  running  this  way  and  that, 
as  chance  would  have  it,  after  the  murder  increased 
the  confusion  ;  but  as  there  was  no  more  slaughter 
and  no  plundering  of  the  things  exposed  for  sale, 
both  the  senators  and  many  of  the  plebeians  took 
heart  and  went  up  to  the  conspirators  to  the  Ca- 
pitol. The  multitude  being  assembled,  Brutus 
spoke  in  a  way  to  please  the  people  and  suitable  to 
the  circumstances ;  and  as  the  people  commended 
him  and  called  out  for  them  to  come  down,  the 
conspirators  confidently  descended  to  the  Forum, 
the  rest  following  with«one  another ;  but  many  of 
the  persons  of  distinction  putting  Brutus  in  the 
midst  of  them  conducted  him  with  great  show 
from  the '  Capitol  and  placed  him  on  the  Rostra. 
At  the  sight  of  this  the  many,  though  a  mingled 
body  and  prepared  to  raise  a  tumult,  were  afraid 
and  they  waited  the  result  in  order  and  silence. 
When  Brutus  came  forward,  they  all  listened  to 
lyhat  he  said ;  but  that  the  deed  was  not  agreeable 
to  all,  they  made  evident  when  Cinna  began  to 
speak  and  to  bring  charges  against  Caesar,  by 
breaking  out  in  passion  and  abusing  Cinna,  so  that 
the  conspirators  returned  to  the  Capitol.  Brutus 
fearing  to  be  blockaded  then  sent  away  the  chief 
persons  of  those  who  had  gone  up  with  him,  not 
thinking  it  right  that,  as  they  had  no  share  in  the 
blame,  they  should  sustain  a  share  in  the  danger. 
19.  However  on  the  following  day  when  the 
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Senate  met  in  the  temple  of  Earth,  and  Antonius 
and  Plancus  and  Cicero  had  spoken  about  an 
amnesty  and  concord,  it  was  resolved  that  the  con- 
spirators should  not  only  have  impunity,  but  that 
the  consuls  should  also  propose  a  measure  for  con- 
ferring honours  on  them.  They  voted  these  things 
and  then  separated.  After  Antonius  had  sent  his 
son  to  the  Capitol  as  a  hostage,  Brutus  and  the 
conspirators  came  down,  and  there  were  salutations 
and  pressings  of  hands  among  all  of  them  together. 
Antonius  received  Cassias  and  feasted  him,  and 
Lepidus  entertained  Brutus;  and  the  rest  were 
entertained  by  others  according  to  the  intimlcy  or 
friendship  that  existed  between  them.  At  day- 
break the  senators  met  again,  and  in  the  first  place 
they  conferred  honours  on  Antonius  for  having 
stopped  the  beginning  of  civil  wars ;  in  the  second 
place,  thanks  were  given  to  Brutus  and  his  friends 
who  were  present,  and  finally  distributions  of  pro- 
vinces. For  to  Brutus  they  decreed  Crete,  and  to 
Cassius  Libya,  and  to  Trebonius  Asia,  and  to 
Cimber  Bithynia,  and  to  the  other  Brutus  Gallia 
on  the  Eridanus. 

20.  After  this  a  discussion  arising  about  the 
will  of  Caesar  and  his  interment,  and  Antonius 
demanding  that  the  will  should  be  read,  and  that 
the  body  should  be  carried  forth  not  secretly  nor 
without  due  honours,  so  that  this  too  might  not 
irritate  the  people,  Cassius  violently  opposed  it, 
but  Brutus  yielded  and  gave  way,  wherein  he  was 
considered  to  have  made  a  second  mistake.  For 
in  sparing  Antonius  he  incurred  the  imputation  of 
strengthening  against  the  conspirators  a  dangerous 
and  irresistible  enemy ;  and  as  to  the  matter  of 
the  interment,  in  allowing  it  to  take  place  in  the 
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way  in  which  Antonius  demanded,  he  was  consi- 
dered to  have  altogether  made  a  mistake.  For  in 
the  first  place  there  being  given  by  the  will  to 
every  Roman  seventy- five  drachmae,  and  to  the 
people  there  being  left  the  gardens  beyond  the  river, 
where  the  temple  of  Fortune  now  is,  a  wonderful 
degree  of  afiection  and  regret  for  Caesar  seized  the 
citizens :  in  the  second  place,  when  the  body  had 
been  carried  into  the  Forum,  and  Antonius  ac- 
cording to  custom  had  pronounced  a  funeral  ora- 
tion in  honour  of  Caesar,  seeing  that  the  masses 
were  stirred  by  his  speech,  he  changed  their  feelii^ 
into  compassion,  and  taking  the  blood-stained  vest 
of  Caesar  he  unfolded  it  and  showed  the  rents  and 
the  number  of  the  wounds.  Upon  this  there  was 
no  longer  any  order  kept ;  but  some  called  out  to 
kill  the  murderers,  and  others  as  in  the  case  of 
Clodius  the  demagogue  before,  tearing  up  the 
benches  and  tables  from  the  workshops  and  bring- 
ing than  together  made  a  very  large  pile ;  and 
placing  the  corpse  upon  it  in  the  midst  of  many- 
temples  and  asyla  and  holy  places  burnt  it.  When 
the  fire  blazed  forth,  men  from  various  quarteis 
approaching  and  plucking  out  half-burnt  pieces  of 
wood  ran  about  to  the  houses  of  Caesar's  assassins, 
intending  to  fire  them.  But  they  were  already 
well  prepared  and  repelled  the  danger.  Now 
there  was  one  Cinna^  a  man  given  to  poetry,  who 
was  under  no  imputation  in  the  matter,  and  had 
even  been  a  friend  of  Caesar.  He  dreamed  in  a 
dream  that  he  was  invited  by  Caesar  to  supper  and 
he  refused  ;  but  Caesar  urged  and  forced  him,  and 
at  last  laying  hold  of  his  hand  led  him  to  a  vast 
and  gloomy  place,  he  following  the  while  unwilling 
and  alarmed.     After  having  this  vision,  it  hap- 
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pened  that'  he  had  a  fever  in  the  night.  Never- 
theless in  the  morning,  when  Caesar's  body  was 
being  carried  forth,  he  felt  ashamed  not  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  went  out  to  the  rabble  who  were  now  in 
a  ferocious  mood.  Being  seen  and  supposed  to  be 
not  the  Cinna  that  he  was,  but  the  Cinna  who  had 
lately  reviled  Caesar  before  tlie  assembly,  he  was 
torn  in  pieces. 

21.  It  was  mainly  through  fear  on  account  of 
this  unlucky  afiair,  next  after  the  change  in  Anto- 
nius,  that  Brutus  and  his  partizans  left  the  city. 
They  stayed  in  Antium  at  first,  with  the  design  of 
returning  to  Rome  when  the  popular  fury  should 
have  passed  its  height  and  worn  itself  out.  And 
this  they"  expected  to  take  place  as  a  matter  of 
ooorse  among  numbers  which  were  subject  to  un- 
steady and  rapid  movements,  and  because  they  had 
the  Senate  in  their  favour,  who  without  taking  any 
notice  of  those  that  had  torn  Cinna  to  pieces,  sought 
out  and  seized  those  who  had  attacked  the  houses 
of  the  conspirators.  The  people  too  already  an- 
noyed at  Antonius  being  nearly  establish^  in 
monarchal  power,  longed  for  Brutus,  and  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  in  person  superintend  the 
spectacles  which  as  praetor  it  was  his  duty  to  ex- 
hibit. But  when  Brutus  heard  that  many  of  those 
who  had  served  under  Caesar  and  received  land 
and  cities  from  him,  were  forming  designs  against 
him,  and  were  dropping  into  the  city  a  few  at  a 
time,  he  did  not  venture  to  go,  and  the  people  sHw 
the  spectacles,  which  though  Brutus  was  absent, 
were  furnished  without  any  thrift  and  in  a  profuse 
style.  For  he  had  purchased  a  great  number  of 
wild  beasts,  and  he  gave  orders  that  none  should 
be  sold  or  left,  but  that  all  should  be  killed  ;  and 
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he  himself  went  down  to  Neapolis  and  engaged 
most  of  the  actors.  With  respect  to  a  certain  Ca- 
nutius  who  was  much  in  favour  on  the  theatre,  he 
wrote  to  his  friends  that  they  should  get  him  on 
the  stage  by  persuasion,  for  it  was  not  fit  that  any 
Greek  should  be  forced.  He  also  wrote  to  Cicero 
and  urged  him  by  all  means  to  be  present  at  the 
spectacles. 

22.  WhOe  affidrs  were  in  this  state,  another 
change  was  brought  about  by  the  arrival  of  the 
young  Caesar.  He  was  the  son  of  Caesar's  niece, 
but  by  Caesar's  testament  he  was  left  his  son  and 
heir :  and  'he  was  staying  at  ApoUonia  when  Caesar 
was  killed,  being  engaged  with  philosophical  stu- 
dies and  waiting  for  Caesar  who  had  resolved  to 
march  forthwith  against  the  Parthians.  As  soon 
as  he  heard  of  Caesar's  death  he  came  to  Rome, 
and  by  assuming  Caesar's  name  as  a  mode  of  be- 
ginning to  get  the  popular  favour  and  by  paying 
among  the  citizens  the  money  that  was  left  them,  he 
made  a  strong  party  against  Antonius,  and  by  dis- 
tributing money  he  got  together  and  assembled 
many  of  those  who  had  served  under  Caesar.  Now 
when  Cicero  took  the  side  of  Caesar  through  ha- 
tred of  Antonius,  Brutus  rebuked  him  strongly  in 
his  letters,  saying  that  Cicero  did  not  dislike  a 
roaster,  but  feared  a  master  who  hated  him,  and 
that  his  policy  was  to  chosie  a  mild  servitude,  as 
he  showed  by  writing  and  saying,  How  good  Cae- 
esir  is.  But  our  Others,  he  said,  did  not  endure 
even  mild  masters.  He  said  that  for  his  part  at 
this  crisis  he  had  neither  quite  resolved  to  fight  nor 
to  remain  quiet,  but  he  was  resolved  on  one  thing 
only,  not  to  be  a  slave ;  but  he  wondered  at  Cicero, 
that  he  was  afraid  of  a  civil  war  and  one  attended 
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with  danger,  and  was  not  afraid  of  a  base  and  in- 
glorious peace,  and  that  he  asked  as  a  reward  for 
ejecting  Antonius  from  the  tyranny,  to  be  allowed 
to  make  Caesar  a  tyrant. 

23.  Now  in  his  first  letters  Brutus  thus  ex- 
pressed himself;  but  when  people  were  separating 
themselves,  some  on  the  side  of  Caesar  and  some 
on  the  side  of  Antonius,  and  the  armies  being 
renal  were  selling  themselves  as  it  were  by  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder,  Brutus  altogether  despairing 
of  aiiairs  resolved  to  leave  Italy,  and  he  went  by 
land  through  Lucania  to  Yelia  to  the  sea.  From 
this  place  Porcia  intending  to  turn  back  to  Rome 
endeavoured  to  conceal  her  excessive  emotion,  but 
a  painting  made  her  betray  herself  though  she  was 
a  noble  spirited  woman.  It  was  a  subject  from 
Orecian  story,  Hector  accompanied  by  Andromache 
who  was  receiving  her  infant  son  from  Hector  and 
looking  upon  him.  The  sight  of  the  picture,  in 
which  her  own  feelings  were  portrayed,  melted 
Porcia  to  tears,  and  she  went  to  it  many  times  in 
the  day  and  wept.  Acilius  one  of  the  friends  of 
Brutus  having  pronounced  the  words  of  Andro- 
mache to  Hector : — » 

Hector,  thou  art  to  me  father  and  mother  deaer, 
And  brother  too,  and  husband  in  thy  bloom : 

Brutus  smiling  said,  '  But  it  is  not  for  me  to  say 
to  Porcia  as  Hector  said : 

'  The  loom  and  distafi^  and  command  the  maids ; 

for  owing  to  the  natural  weakness  of  her  body 
she  is  unable  to  perform  noble  deeds  equally  with 
us,  but  in  her  mind  she  nobly  dares  as  we  do  in 
defence  of  our  country/  This  is  recorded  by 
Bibulus  the  son  of  Porcia. , 

V.  V.  c 
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24.  Having  set  out  thence  Brutus  sailed  towards 
Athens.  The  people  received  him  gladly  with 
expressions  of  good  wishes  and  public  honours,  and 
he  lodged  with  a  friend.  As  he  attended  the  dis- 
courses of  Theomnestus  the  Academic  and  Gra- 
tippus  the  Peripatetic,  and  associated  with  those 
philosophers,  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  alto- 
gether inactive  and  was  unbending  himself.  But 
he  was  busied  about  preparations  for  war,  when  no 
one  suspected  it;  for  he  sent  Herostratus  into 
Macedonia  with  the  view  of  gaining  over  those 
who  were  with  the  armies  there,  and  he  attached 
to  himself  and  kept  with  him  the  young  men  from 
Rome  who  were  residing  at  Athens  for  the  sake  of 
their  studies.  Among  them  was  also  a  son  of 
Cicero  whom  Brutus  particularly  commends,  and 
says,  that  whether  he  is  waking  or  sleeping,  he 
achnires  him  for  his  noble  disposition  and  hatred  of 
tyrants.  Having  now  begun  openly  to  attend  to 
afiairs,  and  hearing  that  Roman,  vessels  full  of 
money  were  sailing  over  froni  Asia,  with  a  com- 
mander on  board  who  was  an  honest  man  and  an 
acquaintance  of  his,  he  met  him  near  Carystus; 
and  having  fallen  in  with  him  and  persuaded  him 
and  obtained  a  surrender  of  the  vessels,  he  prepared 
for  a  magnificent  entertainment,  for  it  was  the 
birth-day  of  Brutus.  Wh^n  they  had  come  to 
drinking  and  were  pouring  but  wine  with  wishes 
for  the  success  of  Brutus  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Romans,  Brutus  wishing  to  encourage  them  still 
more  asked  for  a  larger  cup,  and  taking  it  up, 
without  anything  moving  thereto,  he  uttered  the 
following  verse : 

*  Me  evil  fate  and  L^to*s  son  have  slaiu.' 
In  addition  to  this  they,  report  that  when  he  went 
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ciut  to  fight  the  last  battle  at  Philippi,  Apollo  was 
the  word  that  he  gave  to  his  soldiers.  Accordingly 
they  consider  that  the  utterance  of  that  verse  was  a 
sign  of  what  was  to  befall  him. 

25.  After  this  Antistius  gave  Brutus  fifty  ten 
thousands  out  of  the  money  which  he  was  taking  to 
Italy ;  and  all  the  soldiers  of  Pompeius  who  were 
still  rambling  about  Thessaly  gladly  flocked  to 
Brutus ;  and  he  took  five  hundred  horsemen  from 
Cinna  who  was  conducting  them  into  Asia  to 
Dolabella.  He  then  sailed  against  Demetrias  and 
got  possession  of  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  which 
were  gt>ing  to  be  carried  away  to  Antonius,  and 
had  been  made  at  the  command  of  the  elder  Caesar 
for  the  Parthian  war.  Hortensius  the  governor 
also  surrendered  Macedonia  to  him,  and  the  kings 
and  rulers  all  around  began  to  side  with'  him  and 
to  come  over ;  but  in  the  mean  time  news  arrived 
that  Caius,  the  brother  of  Antonius,  had  crossed 
over  from  Italy  and  was  marching  straight  against 
the  troops  which  Gabinius  had  under  him  in  Epi- 
damnus  and  Apollonia.  Brutus  intending  to  anti- 
cipate and  prevent  him  immediately  put  in  motion 
those  who  were  with  him  and  marched  through  a 
difficult  country  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm; 
and  he  was  fiir  in  advance  of  those  who  conveyed 
the  provisions.  As  he  came  near  Epidamnus,  he 
•began  to  suffer  from  bulimy  through  exhaustion 
and  cold.  This  malady  chiefly  attacks  both  beasts 
and  men  when  they  are  worn  out  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  snow,  whether  it  is  that  the  heat  owing 
to  the  refrigeration  and  condensation  when  every- 
thing is  internally  compressed,  consumes  the 
nourishment  all  at  once,  or  that  a  sharp  and  subtle 
breath  arising  from  the  snow  penetrating  through, 
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ents  the  body  and  destroys  the  warmth  which  is 
dispersed  outwards  from  it*  For  it  seems  that 
heat  causes  sweats  through  meeting  with  the  cold 
and  being  quenched  about  the  surfhcc;  whereof 
there  has  been  further  discussion  in  another  place. 
26*  As  Brutus  was  fainting,  and  no  one  in  tht 
army  had  anything  to  eat^  his  attendants  were 
compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  their  enemies,  and 
approaching  the  gates  they  asked  bread  of  the 
watch,  who  hearing  of  the  mishap  of  Brutus  came 
and  brought  to  eat  and  to  drink.  In  return  for 
which,  when  Brutus  got  possession  of  the  city,  he 
not  only  treated  them  kindly,  but  also  all  the  rest 
for  their  sake.  Caius  Antonius  now  came  up  to 
ApoUonia  and  summoned  the  soldiers  who  were 
there ;  but  when  they  went  over  to  Brutus  and  he 
perceived  that  the  people  of  Apollonia  were  in 
fiivour  of  Brutus,  he  left  the  city  and  marched  to 
Buthrotum.  And  in  the  first  place  he  lost  three 
cohorts  which  were  cut  to  pieces  by  Brutus  on 
the  march  $  and  in  the  next  place,  attempting  to 
force  the  posts  about  Byblis,  which  were  already 
occupied,  he  came  to  a  battle  with  Cicero  and  was 
defeated ;  for  Brutus  employed  Cicero  in  command 
and  gained  many  successes  through  him.  Brutus 
himself  came  upon  Caius  who  was  in  marshy 
ground  and  far  separated  from  the  rest  of  his 
troops,  but  he  would  not  let  his  men  make  an  at- 
tack, and  he  threw  his  cavalry  around  him  with 
orders  to  spare  the  men,  saying  that  in  a  short 
time  they  would  be  theirs ;  which  in  fact  hap- 
pened, for  they  surrendered  themselves  and  their 
general,  so  that  there  was  now  a  large  force  with 
Brutus.  Now  Brutus  treated  Caius  respectfully 
£>r  some  time  and  did  not  deprive  him  of  the 
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insignia  of  his  ofRce,  though,  as  thaysaj,  many 
persons  and  Cicero  among  the  rest  wrote  to  him 
from  Rome  and  urged  him  to  do  it  But  as  Caius 
began  to  have  secret  conferences  with  the  officers 
and  attempted  to  excite  a  mutiny,  he  had  him  put 
in  a  ship  and  guarded.  The  soldiers  who  had 
been  corrupted  fled  to  Apollonia  and  invited 
Brutus  there,  but  Brutus  said  that  this  was  not  the 
custom  among  the  Romans,  and  that  they  must 
come  to  their  general  and  ask  pardon  for  their  of- 
fence. They  came,  and  Brutus  pardoned  them  at 
their  prayer. 

27.  As  Brutus  was  going  to  set  out  for  Asia, 
news  arrived  of  the  changes  at  Rome.  The  young 
Caesar  had  been  strengthened  by  the  Senate  against 
Antonius,  whom  he  had  driven  out  of  Italy,  and 
he  was  now  formidable,  and  was  seeking  for  the 
consulship  contrary  to  law  and  maintaining  large 
armies  of  which  the  State  had  no  need.  But  when 
Caesar  saw  that  the  Senate  was  displeased  at  this, 
and  was  looking  abroad  towards  Brutus  and  de- 
creeing provinces  for  him  and  confirming  them,  he 
became  alarmed.  And  he  sent  to  Antonius  and 
invited  him  to  friendship,  and  placing  his  troops 
around  the  city  he  got  the  consulship,  being  yet 
hardly  a  young  man,  but  in  his  twentieth  year,  as 
he  said  in  his  Memoirs.  He  immediately  insti- 
tuted a  prosecution  on  a  charge  of  murder  against 
Brutus  and  his  partizans,  for  having  put  to  death 
without  trial  the  first  man  in  the  state  who  was 
filling  the  highest  offices;  and  he  named  as  the 
accuser  of  Brutus,  Lucius  Cornificius,  and  Marcus 
Agrippa  as  the  accuser  of  Cassius.  Accordingly 
they  were  condemned  for  default  of  appearance, 
the  judices  being  compelled  to  go  to  the  vote.     It 
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is  said  that  when  the  crier,  according  to  custom, 
from  the  tribunal  summoned  Brutus  into  court, 
the  mass  gave  a  loud  groan,  and  the  nobles  l)ent 
their  heads  to  the  ground  and  kept  silence ;  but 
that  Publius  Silicius  was  seen  to  shed  tears,  and  for 
this  reason  was  shortly  after  one  of  those  who  were 
proscribed.  After  this,  the  three,  Caesar,  An- 
tonius  and  Lepidus  distributed  the  provinces 
among  them,  and  caused  the  slaughter  and  pro- 
scription of  two  hundred  men,  among  whom 
Cicero  perished. 

28.  When  the  news  of  these  events  reached 
Macedonia,  Brutus  compelled  by  circumstances 
wrote  to  Hortensius  to  put  Caius  Ajitonius  to  death, 
on  the  ground  of  avenging  Brutus  and  Cicero,  the 
one  being  his  friend,  and  the  other  both  a  friend 
and  kinsman.  This  was  the  reason  why  Antomus, 
when  he  afterwards  took  Hortensius  at  Fhilippi, 
put  him  to  death  on  the  tomb  of  his  brother. 
Brutus  says  that  he  felt  more  shame  at  the  cause  of 
Cicero's  death  than  sympathy  at  his  misfortune, 
and  that  he  blamed  his  friends  in  Rome,  for  they 
were  slain  more  through  their  own  fault  than  that 
of  the  tyrants,  and  that  they  submitted  to  see  and 
to  witness  what  it  should  have  been  intolerable  for 
them  even  to  hear.  Brutus  having  taken  his  army 
over  to  Asia  which  was  now  a  considerable  force, 
set  about  fitting  out  a  naval  force  in  Bithynia  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyzicus;  and  himself 
moving  about  with  his  troops  settled  the  cities  and 
had  interviews  with  the  rulers;  and  he  sent  to 
Cassius  into  Syria  to  recall  him  from  Egypt ;  for 
he  said  that  it  was  not  to  get  dominion,  but  to 
deliver  their  country,  that  they  were  rambling 
about  and  collecting  a  force  with  which  they  would 
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put  down  the  tyrants ;  that  they  ought  therefore 
remembering  and  keeping  in  mind  this  purpose, 
not  to  hold  themselves  far  from  Italy,  but  to 
hasten  thither  and  to  aid  the  citzens.  Cassius 
obeyed,  and  Brutus  met  him  on  his  return ;  and 
they  fell  in  with  one  another  near  Smyrna,  for  the 
first  time  since  they  had  separated  in  Piraeus  and 
set  out,  the  one  for  Syria,  the  other  for  Macedonia. 
They  had  accordingly  great  pleasure  and  confi- 
dence owing  to  the  force  which  each  had.  For 
they  hald  hurried  from  Italy  like  the  most  des- 
picable fugitives,  without  money  and  without  arms, 
without  a  single  ship,  a  single  soldier,  or  a  city, 
^nd  yet  after  no  very  long  interval  they  had  come 
together  with  ships  and  troops  and  horses  and 
money,  able  to  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
Romans. 

29.  Now  Cassius  was  desirous  to  have  and  to 
allow  an  equal  share  of  honour,  but  Brutus  herein  ^ 
anticipated  him  by  generally  going  to  Cassius 
who  in  age  was  his  superior,  and  in  body  was  not 
able  to  sustain  equal  toil.  The  opinion  was  that 
Cassius  was  skilled  in  military  matters,  but  was 
violent  in  passion  and  governed  mainly  by  fear, 
while  towards  his  intimates  he  was  too  much  in- 
clined to  use  ridicule  and  was  too  fond  of  jesting. 
As  to  Brutus,  they  say  that  he  was  esteemed  by 
the  many  for  his  virtues,  but  loved  by  his  friends, 
admired  by  the  nobles,  and  not  hated  even  by  his 
enemies,  because  the  man  was  extraordinarily  mild 
and  high-minded  and  unmoved  by  anger,  pleasure 
or  love  of  aggrandizement,  and  kept  his  judgment 
upright  and  unbending  in  the  maintainance  of 
honour  and  justice.  That  which  got  him  most 
good  will  and  opinion  was  the  faith  which  men  had 
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in  his  motives.  For  neither  that  great  Pompdna, 
if  he  had  put  down  Caesar,  was  confidently  expected 
to  give  up  his  power  to  the  laws,  but  to  retain 
aiiairs  in  his  hands,  pacifying  the  people  with  the 
pame  of  consulship  and  dictatorship  or  some  other 
title  with  more  pleasing  name ;  and  this  Cassius, 
who  was  a  violent  and  passionate  man  and  was 
often  carried  away  from  justice  in  quest  of  gain, 
more  than  any  one  else  they  thought  would  carry 
on  war  and  ramble  about  and  expose  himself  to 
danger  for  the  purpose  of  getting  power  for  him- 
self, not  liberty  for  the  citizens.  For  as  to  the 
men  of  still  earlier  times,  the  Cinnas  and  Marii 
and  Carbos,  they  viewed  their  country  as  a  prize 
and  booty  for  competition,  and  all  but  in  express 
words  fought  to  get  a  tyranny.  But  as  to  Brutus, 
they  say  that  not  even  his  enemies  imputed  to  him 
such  a  change  in  his  purpose,  but  that  many  per- 
«sons  had  heard  Antonius  say,  he  thought  Bmtus 
was  the  only  person  who  conspired  against  Caesar 
because  of  being  moved  by  the  splendour  and 
apparent  noble  nature  of  the  deed,  and  that  the 
rest  combined  against  the  man,  because  they  hated 
and  envied  him.  Accordingly  it  appears  from 
what  Brutus  says  that  he  trusted  not  so  much  in 
his  power  as  in  his  virtue.  He  wrote  to  Atticus 
when  he  was  just  approaching  the  danger,  that  his 
affairs  were  in  the  best  plight  as  to  fortune,  for 
that  he  should  either  get  the  victory  and  free  the 
Roman  people,  or  should  die  and  be  released  from 
slavery ;  and  though  everything  else  was  safe  and 
secure  for  them,  one  thing  was  uncertain,  whether 
they  should  live  and  be  free  or  die.  He  says  that 
Marcus  Antonius  was  paying  a  just  penalty  for  his 
folly^   for  while  he  might  have  been  numbered 
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with  the  Bruti  and  Cassii  and  Catos,  he  made 
himself  an  appendage  to  Octavius,  and  if  he  should 
not  be  defeated  with  him,  he  wonld  shortly  after 
have  to  fight  against  him.  Now  he  seems  in  say- 
ing this  to  have  well  divined  what  was  to  happen. 

30.  While  they  were  then  in  Smyrna,  Brutus 
elaimed  a  share  of  the  money  which  Cassius  had 
collected  to  a  great  amount,  for  Brutus  alleged 
that  he  had  expended  all  his  own  resources  in 
building  so  great  a  fleet  with  which  they  would 
command  all  the  internal  sea.  But  the  friends  of 
Cassius  were  not  for  letting  him  give  up  the  money, 
saying,  what  you  save  by  economy  and  get  with 
odium,  it  is  not  fair  that  he  should  take  and  apply 
Co  gaining  popularity  and  gratifying  the  soldiers. 
However  Cassius  gave  him  a  third  part  of  alL 
Separating  again  to  their  several  undertakings, 
Cassius  after  taking  Rhodes  did  not  conduct  him** 
self  with  moderation,  but  made  this  answer  at  his 
entrance  to  those  who  addressed  him  as  king  and 
lord :  <  I  am  neither  king  nor  lord,  but  the  exe- 
cutioner and  punisher  of  lord  and  king.'  Brutus 
demanded  of  the  Lycians  money  and  men.  When 
Naucrates  the  demagogue  persuaded  the  cities  to 
revolt,  and  the  people  occupied  certain  heights  to 
prevent  Brutus  from  passing,  in  the  first  place  he 
sent  cavalry  against  them  when  they  were  eating, 
who  killed  six  hundred  of  them  ;  and  in  the  next 
place  taking  possession  of  the  posts  and  forts  he 
released  all  the  people  without  ransom  with  the 
view  of  gaining  over  the  nation  by  kindness.  But 
the  people  were  obstinate,  being  enraged  at  what 
they  had  suffered  and  despising  his  moderation 
and  humanity,  till  at  last  Brutus  drove  into 
Xanthus  the  most  warlike  of  the  Lycians,  and 
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blockaded  them  there.  Some  of  them  attempted 
to  escape  by  swimming  under  the  river  which 
flowed  by  the  city ;  but  they  were  caught  by  nets 
which  were  sunk  in  the  channel  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  tops  of  the  nets  had  bells  attached  to  them 
which  gave  a  signal  as  soon  as  any  one  was  caught. 
The  Xanthians  making  a  sally  by  night  threw 
fire  on  certain  engines ;  and  when  they  were  driven 
back  into  the  town  by  the  Romans  who  perceived 
them,  and  a  strong  wind  began  to  blow  against  the 
battlements  the  flame  which  was  laying  hold  of 
the  adjoining  houses,  Brutus  who  feared  for  the 
city  oitlered  his  soldiers  to  help  to  extinguish  the 
fire. 

31 .  But  the  Lycians  were  all  at  once  seized  with 
a  horrible  impulse  to  despair  surpassing  all  de- 
scription, which  might  be  best  likened  to  a  passion 
for  death  ;  for  with  their  wives  and  children,  both 
freemen  and  slaves,  and  people  of  every  age^  they 
threw  missiles  from  the  walls  upon  the  enemy  who 
were  assisting  to  quench  the  flames,  and  carrying 
reeds  and  wood  and  every  thing  combustible,  they 
drew  the  fire  to  the  city,  oflering  to  it  all  kinds  of 
material  and  in  every  way  exciting  and  feeding  it 
As  the  flame  rushed  onwards  and  engirdling  the 
city  blazed  forth  with  violence,  Brutus  in  great 
Mfliction  at  what  was  going  on,  rode  round  the 
walls  being  eager  'to  save  the  people,  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  hands  to  the  Xanthians  he  prayed  them 
to  spare  themselves  and  save  the  city  ;  and  yet  no 
one  regarded  him,  but  in  every  way  they  sought  to 
destroy  themselves ;  and  not  only  men  and  women, 
but  even  the  little  children  with  cries  and  shouts, 
some  leaped  into  the  fire  and  others  broke  their 
necks  from  the  walls,  and  others  presented  their 
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throats  to  their  father's  knives,  baring  them  and 
bidding  them  strike.  After  the  city  was  destroyed, 
there  was  found  a  woman  suspended  by  a  rope, 
with  a  dead  child  hung  to  her  neck,  and  firing  the 
house  with  a  lighted  torch.  This  tragical  sight 
Brutus  could  not  endure  to  see,  and  he  wept  at 
hearing  of  it  ;  and  he  proclaimed  that  a  reward 
should  be  given  to  every  soldier  who  could  save  a 
Lycian.  They  say  that  there  were  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  who  did  not  escape  being  saved. 
Now  the  Xanthians  ailter  a  long  interval,  as  if 
they  were  reproducing  a  feted  period  of  destruc- 
tion, renewed  the  fortune  of  their  ancestors  in  their 
desperation ;  for  their  ancestors  in  like  manner  in 
the  time  of  the  Persians  burnt  their  city  and  de- 
stroyed themselves. 

32.  Brutus  seeing  that  the  city  of  Patara  was 
preparing  to  resist  him  was  unwilling  to  attack  it, 
and  was  perplexed  because  he  feared  the  same  des- 
peration ;  and  as  he  had  their  women  captive,  he 
let  them  go  without  ransom.  These  women  who 
were  the  wives  and  daughters  of  distinguished  men, 
reported  of  Brutus  that  he  was  a  most  moderate  and 
just  man,  and  they  persuaded  the  citizens  to  yield 
and  to  surrender  the  city.  Upon  this  all  the  rest 
of  the  Lycians  surrendered  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  him,  and  they  found  him  to  be  honourable 
and  merciful  beyond  their  expectation;  for  while 
Cassius  about  the  same  time  compelled  all  the 
Rhodians  to  bring  in  the  gold  and  silver  which  was 
their  private  property,  and  a  sum  of  eight  thousand 
talents  was  thus  collected,  and  mulcted  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  city  in  five  hundred  talents 
besides,  Brutus  only  demanded  of  the  Lycians  a 
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hundred  and  fifty  talents,  and  without  doing  them 
any  other  wrong  set  out  for  Ionia. 

33.  Now  Brutus  did  many  deeds  worthy  of 
remembrance  both  in  rewarding  and  punishing 
according  to  desert ;  but  that  with  which  he  him- 
self was  most  pleased  and  the  best  of  the  Homans, 
I  will  relate.  When  Pompeius  Magnus  landed  in 
Egypt  at  Pelusium,  what  time  he  fled  after  being 
completely  defeated  by  Caesar,  the  guardians  of 
the  king,  who  was  still  a  youth,  being  in  counsel 
with  their  friends  were  not  inclined  the  same  way 
in  their  opinions.  Some  were  for  receiving  and 
others  for  driving  the  man  from  Egypt.  But  one 
Theodotus  of  Chios,  who  was  hired  to  teach  the 
king  rhetoric,  and  was  then  thought  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  council  for  want  of  better  men,  at- 
tempted to  show  that  both  were  in  error,  those 
who  advised  to  receive  and  those  who  advised  to 
send  away  Pompeius,  for  there  was  one  thing  in 
the  present  circumstances  that  was  useful,  and  that 
was  to  receive  him  and  put  him  to  death.  And  he 
added  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  that  a  corpse  does 
not  bite.  The  council  assented  to  his  opinion, 
and  Pompeius  Magnus  fell,  an  instance  of  things 
passing  belief  and  expectation,  and  the  result  of  the 
rhetorical  skill  and  eloquence  of  Theodotus,  as  the 
sophist  himself  used  to  say  boastingly.  Wh«i 
Caesar  arrived  shortly  after,  some  of  them  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  guilt  and  perished  miserably ;  and 
Theodotus  who  borrowed  from  fortune  a  short  pe- 
riod for  an  inglorious  and  poor  and  rambling  life, 
did  not  escape  Brutus  when  he  camo  into  Asia,  but 
he  was  carried  before  him  and  punished,  and  thus  he 
gained  a  greater  name  by  his  death  than  by  his  life. 
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84.  Brutus  invited  Cafisius  to  Sardis  and  met 
him  with  his  friends  on  his  approach;  and  the 
whole  force  under  arms  saluted  both  of  them  as 
Imperatores.  Now  as  it  is  wont  to  happen  in  the 
midst  of  great  affairs,  and  among  many  friends 
and  commanders,  causes  of  difference  had  arisen 
between  Brutus  and  Cassias,  and  suspicions ;  and 
before  they  did  anything  else,  immediately  on  their 
arrival  at  Sardis  they  entered  into  a  room  by 
themselves  and  closed  the  door,  and  no  one  being 
present  they  began  with  blaming  one  another,  and 
then  fell  to  proofs  and  charges.  From  this  they 
came  to  tears  and  passionate  expressions  without 
restraint,  so  that  th^r  friends  wondering  at  the 
roughness  and  violence  of  their  anger  feared  lest 
something  should  happen  ;  but  it  was  forbidden  to 
approach  them.  But  Marcus  Fav^nius,  who  had 
been  a  lover  of  Cato,  and  was  a  philosopher  not  so 
much  from  reason  as  a  certain  impulse  and  mad 
passion,  went  into  them  though  the  slaves  at- 
tempted to  hinder  him.  But  it  was  a  hard  thing 
to  check  Favonius  when  he  had  put  himself  in 
motion  towards  any  oligect,  for  he  was  impetuous 
in  all  things  and  impatient.  He  made  no  account 
of  being  a  Roman  Senator,  but  by  his  cynical  free- 
dom of  speech  he  often  took  away  the  harshness 
and  unseasonableness  of  his  behaviour,  the  hearers 
receiving  all  as  jest.  On  this  occasion  forcing  his 
way  against  those  who  tried  to  stop  him,  he  en- 
tered, and  with  mock  solemnity  uttered  the  words 
which  Homer  has  made  Nestor  use : 

Obey ;  ye  both  are  yoimger  far  than  I, 

and  what  follows.     At  which  Cassius  laughed,  but 
Brutus  turned  him  out,  calling  him  true  dog  and 
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false  cynia  However  they  forthwith  separated 
and  this  was  the  end  of  their  difference  for  the 
time.  Cassius  gave  an  entertaininent  to  which 
Brutus  invited  his  friends.  As  they  were  just  re- 
clining, Favonius  came  from  the  bath ;  and  on 
Brutus  declaring  that  he  came  without  invitation 
and  bidding  him  withdraw  to  the  highest  couch, 
he  forced  his  way  to  the  central  couch  and  reclined 
there  ;  and  they  made  merry  over  the  banquet,  and 
the  mirth  was  not  without  its  zest  nor  unseasoned 
with  philo6(^hy. 

35.  On  the  following  day  Lucius  Pella,  a  Bo- 
man  who  had  been  praetor  and  trusted  by  Brutus, 
was  charged  by  the  people  of  Sardis  with  taking 
money  uiJawfully,  and  he  was  publicly  condemned 
and  declared  iu&mous  by  Brutus.  This  affidr  gave 
Cassius  no  small  pain.  For  a  few  days  before,  two 
of  his  friends  who  were  convicted  of  the  same 
offence,  he  privately  admonished  and  publicly  ac- 
quitted, and  he  still  continued  to  employ  them. 
Accordingly  he  blamed  Brutus  as  being  too  strict 
an  observer  of  law  and  justice  at  a  time  which 
required  politic  conduct  and  conciliatory  measures. 
But  Brutus  told  him  to  remember  the  Ides  of 
March  on  which  they  killed  Caesar,  who  was  not 
himself  oppressing  and  plundering  everybody,  but 
supported  others  who  did  it,  so  that  if  there  was 
any  specious  pretext  for  overlooking  justice,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  bear  with  Caesar's 
friends  than  to  allow  their  own  friends  to  do 
wrong.  For  they,  he  said,  have  the  imputation  of 
cowardice,  but  we  of  injustice,  and  that  too  joined 
to  danger  aud  toil.  Such  were  the  principles  of 
Brutus. 

36.  When  they  were  going  to  cross  over  horn 
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Asia,  it  is  said  that  Brutus  had  a  great  sign.  The 
man  was  naturally  wakeful,  and  by  discipline  and 
temperance  he  contracted  his  sleep  into  a'  small 
space  of  time,  never  reposing  in  the  daytime,  and 
by  night  only  so  long  as  he  was  unable  to  do  any- 
thing  or  to  speak  to  any  one  because  people  were 
resting.  But  at  that  time  when  the  war  was  on 
foot,  having  on  his  hands  the  general  management 
of  everything,  and  his  thoughts  being  on  the 
stretch  with  regard  to  the  future,  when  he  had 
taken  a  short  repose  after  eating,  he  employed  the 
rest  of  the  night  on  afiairs  of  urgency.  And  when 
he  had  finished  and  arranged  everything  that  was 
necessary  about  such  matters,  he  would  read  a  book 
till  the  third  watch,  at  which  time  the  centurions 
and  tribunes  were  used  to  come  to  him.  Being 
then  about  to  convey  his  army  over  from  Asia,  it 
happened  to  be  dead  of  night  and  the  lamp  in  his 
tent  was  not  very  bright ;  and  the  whole  camp  was 
in  deep  silence.  As  Brutus  was  considering  and 
reflecting  with  himself,  he  thought  that  he  heard 
some  one  come  in,  and  looking  towards  the  entrance 
he  saw  a  terrible  and  strange  vision  of  a  huge  and 
frightful  figure  standing  by  him  in  silence.  He 
had  the  courage  to  ask,  ^  What  man  or  god  art  thou 
or  with  what  purpose  dost  thou  come  to  us?' 
The  phantom  replied  to  him,  *  I  am  thy  evil 
daemon,  Brutus,  and  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Phi- 
lippi.'  And  Brutus  without  being  disturbed,  said, 
*  1  shall  see.' 

37.  When  the  phantom  disappeared,  Brutus 
called  the  slaves,  and  as  they  said  that  they  had 
neither  heard  any  voice  nor  seen  anything,  Brutus 
still  kept  awake ;  and  at  daybreak  he  betook  him-* 
self  to  Gassius  and  told  him  his  vision.     Cassius 
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who  followed  the  doctrines  of  Epicuras  and  vaa 
accustomed  to  dispute  about  them  with  Brutus, 
said,  '  Our  opIntfHi,  Brutus,  is  this,  that  we  do 
not  in  fact  feel  all  things  nor  see  them,  but  percep- 
tion is  a  certain  flexible  and  deceitful  thing,  and 
the  intellect  is  still  quicker  to  move  and  change  it, 
without  there  being  any  real  thing,  into  all  forms. 
For  the  feshloning  of  the  form  is  like  unto  wax, 
and  as  the  soul  of  man  possesses  both  the  thing 
to  be  fhshioned  and  that  which  fiishions,  being  the 
same,  it  has  of  itself  the  power  of  most  easily  vary- 
ing itself  and  assuming  dtfierent  forms.  And  this 
is  shown  by  the  changes  of  our  dreams  in  sle^, 
which  changes  the  phantastic  power  undergoes,  from 
slight  causes  assuming  every  kind  of  s^ct  and 
image.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  phantastic  power  to 
be  always  in  motion,  and  motifm  is  to  it  a  certain 
phantasy  or  perception.  In  you  the  body  bang 
troubled  naturally  excites  and  perverts  the  mind. 
But  it  is  neither  probable  that  there  are  daemons, 
nor  that,  if  there  are,  they  have  the  form  of  men 
or  the  voice,  or  that  their  power  reaches  to  us ; 
and  indeed  I  wish  it  were  so,  that  we  might  not 
put  trust  only  in  arms  and  horses  and  so  many 
ships,  but  also  in  the  help  of  the  gods,  being  the 
leaders  in  most  upright  and  ndble  undertakings.' 
By  such  arguments  as  these  Cassius  attempted  to 
calm  Brutus.  When  the  soldiers  were  embarking, 
two  eagles  descended  on  the  first  standards  and 
were  carried  along  with  them  and  accompanied 
the  soldiers  who  fed  them,  as  far  as  Philippi.  And 
there  one  day  before  the  battle  they  flew  away. 

88.  Now  Brutus  had  subjected  to  him  most  of 
the  nations  that  lay  in  his  way  :  and  if  any  city  or 
ruler  had  been  pamed  by,  they  then  brought  over 
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ail  in  their  progress  as  £ir  as  the  sea  opposite  to 
Thtisus.  In  those  parts  Norbanus  and  his  troops 
liappened  to  be  encamped  in  the  Straits  and  about 
Symbolum  ;  but  Brutus  and  Cassius  getting  round 
them  compelled  them  to  withdraw  and  desert  the 
posts.  Th^  also  came  very  near  taking  bis  force, 
Caesar  staymg  behind  on  account  of  illness ;  and 
they  would  have  done  it,  if  Antonius  had  not  come 
to  their  aid  with  such  wonderful  expedition  that 
Brutus  could  scarce  believe  it.  Caesar  arrived  ten 
days  later,  and  pitched  his  camp  opposite  to  Bru- 
tus :  Antonius  took  his  station  opposite  to  Cassius. 
The  plain  which  lay  between  the  armies,  the  Ro- 
mans called  the  Campi  Philippi ;  and  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  largest  Roman  armies  were 
matched  against  one  another.  Now  in  numbers 
they  were  not  a  little  inferior  to  those  of  Caesar, 
but  in  show  and  splendour  of  arms  the  forces  of 
Brutus  outshone  the  enemy.  For  most  of  their 
armour  was  of  gold,  and  silver  had  been  unspar- 
ingly  supplied,  though  in  other  respects  Brutus 
accustomed  his  officers  to  a  simple  and  severe 
habit.  But  he  thought  that  the  wealth  which  they 
had  in  their  hands  and  about  their  bodies,  would 
give  courage  to  the  more  ambitious  of  honour  and 
would  make  those  who  were  fond  of  gain  still  more 
coun^eous,  as  if  the  weapons  which  they  held 
were  their  property. 

39.  Now  Caesar  made  a  lustration  within  his 
lines  and  distributed  among  the  soldiers  a  small 
allowance  of  grain  and  five  drachmae  a  piece  for 
the  sacrifice ;  but  Brutus  who  considered  this  either 
as  a  proof  of  Caesar's  poverty  or  his  meanness,  first 
of  all  performed  a  lustration  for  the  army  under  the 
open  sky,  according  to  the  custom^  and  then  dis* 
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tributed  a  number  of  victims  for  every  cohort  tuid 
fifty  drachmae  to  each  man,  by  which  be  had  the 
advantage  over  the  enemy  in  the  good- will  and 
zeal  of  his  troops.      Notwithstanding  this  a  bad 
omen,  as  Cassius  considered  it,  happened  during 
the   lustration ;   for   the   lictor  brought   him    his 
crown  reversed.     It  is  said  that  on  a  former  occa- 
sion also  during  a  certain  spectacle  and  procession, 
a  golden  Victory  belonging  to  Cassius  which  was 
being  carried,  fell  down  owing  to  the  bearer  slip« 
ping.     Besides  this  many  birds  of  prey  daily  i^ 
peared  in  the  camp  and  swarms  of  bees  were  seen 
collecting  about  a  certain  spot  within  the  lines, 
which  the  diviners  enclosed  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  superstitious  fear  which  was  gradually  with- 
drawing even  Cassius  himself  from  the  principles 
of  Epicurus,  and  had  completely  cowed  the  sol- 
diers.   Owing  to  this,  Cassius  was  not  eager  that 
the  matter  should  be  decided  at  present   by  a 
battle,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  pro- 
tract the  war,  being  strong  in  resources,  but  in 
amount  of  arms  and  men  inferior  to  the  enemy. 
But  Brutus  even  before  this  was  eager  to  settle 
the  matter  by  the  speediest  hazard  and  thus  either 
to  recover  freedom  for  his  country  or  to  relieve 
from  their  sufferings  all  the  people  who  were  op- 
pressed by  cost  and  military  service  and  requi* 
sitioris.     And   now  seeing  that   his  cavalry  was 
successful  and  victorious  in  the  skirmbhes  and  en- 
counters of  posts,  his  spirit  was  raised  ;  and  some 
desertions  to  the  enemy  which  took  place  and  im- 
putations and  suspicions  against  others  caused  many 
of  the  friends  of  Cassius  in  the  council  to  go  over 
to  the  opinion  of  Brutus.     One  of  the  friends  of 
Brutus,  Atilliusy  opposed  the  opinion  of  Brutus 
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and  advised  that  they  should  wait  for  the  winter. 
On  Brutus  asking,  Wherein  he  thought  that  he 
would  be  better  after  a  year,  he  replied,  If  in  no- 
thing else,  I  shall  live  longer.  Cassius  was  vexed 
at  this,  and  Atillius  gave  no  small  offence  to  the 
rest.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  to  fight  on  the 
next  day. 

40.  Brutus  went  to  rest  after  having  been  in 
high  spirits  and  engaged  in  philosophical  discourse 
at  supper.  As  to  Cassius,  MessaJa  says  that  he 
supped  by  himself  with  a  few  of  his  intimates,  and 
appeared  thoughtful  and  silent,  though  he  was  not 
naturally  so ;  and  that  after  supper  he  pressed  the 
hand  of  Messala  strongly  and  said,  as  he  was  wont 
when  he  was  in  friendly  mood,  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, ^  I  call  you  to  witness,  Messala,  that  I  am  in 
the  same  situation  as  Pompeius  Magnus,  being  com^ 
pelled  to  cast  the  die  for  my  country's  safety  in  a 
single  battle.  However  let  us  have  a  good  heart 
looking  to  fortune,  which  it  is  not  right  to  distrust,* 
though  we  may  have  resolved  badly.'  Messala 
says  that  these  were  the  last  words  that  Cassius 
spoke  to  him  and  thereon  embraced  him,  and  that 
he  was  invited  by  him  to  supper  for  the  following 
day  which  was  his  birthday.  At  day-break  there 
was  hung  out  in  the  lines  of  Brutus  and  of  Cassius 
the  signal  for  the  contest,  a  purple  vest,  and  they 
met  between  the  two  camps  and  Cassius  said : 
*  Brutus,  I  hope  we  may  be  victorious  and  live 
together  happily  all  the  rest  of  our  lives ;  but  as 
the  chief  of  human  events  are  the  most  uncertain, 
and  if  the  battle  results.contrary  to  our  expectation, 
it  will  not  be  easy  for  us  to  see  one  another,  what 
do  you  intend  with  respect  to  flight  or  death  ?' 
Brutus  replied,  *  When  I  was  a  young  man,  Cas- 
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siuB,  and  inexperieiiced  in  affiiirs,  I  know  not  how 
it  happened  that  I  n^lected  a  weighty  matter  in 
philosophy.  I  blamed  Cato  for  killing  himself, 
considering  that  it  waB  not  right  nor  befitting  a 
man  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  daemon^  and  iiot 
to  await  what  happens  without  fear  but  to  skulk 
away.  But  now  I  am  of  a  different  mind  in  the 
circumstances,  and  if  the  deity  shall  not  detennine 
in  our  favour,  I  do  not  want  to  try  other  hopes  and 
means,  but  I  will  withdraw  content  with  for- 
tune, that  on  the  Ides  of  March  I  gave  to  my 
country  my  life  and  have  lived  another  life  for 
her  sake  free  and  glorious.'  Whereat  Cassius 
smiled  and  embracing  Brutus  said,  ^With  such 
thoughts  let  us  go  against  the  enemy ;  for  we  shall 
eitlier  conquer  or  we  shall  not  fear  the  conquerors/ 
After  this  they  discussed  the  order  of  battle  in  the 
presence  of  their  friends.  Brutus  asked  Cassius 
to  allow  him  to  command  the  right  wing,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  more  appropriate  for  Cassius  on 
account  of  his  experience  and  ins  age.  But  Cas- 
sius granted  even  this,  and  he  commanded  Messala 
with  the  bravest  of  the  legions  to  be  posted  on  the 
right.  Brutus  immediately  led  forth  the  cavalry 
equipped  in  splendid  style,  and  he  brought  up  the 
infantry  with  equal  expedition. 

41.  The  soldiers  of  Antonius  happened  to  be  driv- 
ing trenches  from  the  marshes,  around  which  they 
were  encamped,  into  the  plain  and  cutting  off  the 
approaches  of  Cassius  to  the  sea.  Caesar  was  on  the 
watch,  not  being  present  himself  by  reason  of  sick- 
ness, but  his  troops  were  there,  which  however  did 
not  expect  that  the  enemy  would  fight,  but  would 
merely  make  sallies  against  the  works  and  disturb 

e  diggers  with  light  missiles  and  shouts;  and  as 
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Chey  were  paying  no  attention  to  those  who  were 
opposed  to  them,  they  were  surprised  at  the  shouts 
about  the  trenches,  which  were  indistinct  and  loud. 
In  the  mean  time  billets  came  from  Brutus  to  the 
officers  in  which  the  word  was  written,  and  as  he 
was  advancing  on  horseback  before  the  legions  and 
encouraging  them,  a  few  had  time  to  hear  the  word 
as  it  was  passed  along,  but  the  greater  part  without 
waiting,  with  one  impulse  and  shout  rushed  against 
the  enemy.     Some  irregularity  arose  in  the  lines 
and  some  separation  of  them  through  this  disorder, 
and  the  legion  of  Messala  first  and  those  which 
were  close  upon  it  outflanked  Caesar's  left ;  and 
having  slightly  touched   the  soldiers  on  the  ex- 
treme left  and  killed  no  great  number,  but  com- 
pletely   outflanking     them,    fell    on    the    camp. 
Caesar,  as  he  says  in  his  Memoirs,  inasmuch  as 
one  of  his  friends,  Artorins  Marcus,  had  seen  a 
vision  in  his  sleep  which  bade  Caesar  get  out  of 
the  way  and  leave  the  camp,  had  just  before  been 
conveyed  out  of  it,  and  he  was  supposed  to  have 
lost  his  life ;  for  the  enemy  pierced  his  empty  litter 
with  javelins  and  spears.  And  there  was  a  slaughter 
in  the  camp  of  those  who  were  captured,  and  two 
thousand  Lacedaemonians  who  had  lately  come  as 
allien  were  cut  to  pieces  with  them. 

42.  They  wlio  had  not  surrounded  the  soldiers 
of  Caesar,  but  had  engaged  with  those  in  front, 
easily  put  to  flight  the  enemy  who  were  in  con- 
fusion, and  destroyed  at  close  quarters  three  legions, 
and  they  rushed  into  the  camp  with  the  fugitives^ 
carried  along  by  the  impetuosity  of  success  and 
having  Brutus  with  them ;  but  what  the  victors 
did  not  see,  that  the  critical  time  showed  to  the 
vanquished.     For  pushing  forward  to  the  parts  of 
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the  opposite  line  which  were  exposed  and  broken 
where  the  right  wing  was  drawn  off  in  the  pursuit, 
they  did  not  force  the  centre  but  were  engaged  in 
a  violent  struggle ;  but  they  put  to  flight  the  left 
which  was  in  disorder  and  ignorant  of  what  had 
happened,  and  pursuing  it  to  the  camp  they  plun- 
dered it,  neither  of  the  Imperatores  being  with 
them.  For  Antonius,  as  they  say,  having  at  the 
beginning  avoided  the  attack  retreated  to  the 
marsh,  and  Caesar  could  nowhere  be  seen,  as  he 
had  fled  from  the  camp ;  but  some  showed  their 
bloody  swords  to  Brutus  supposing  they  had  killed 
him,  and  describing  his  appearance  and  age.  And 
now  the  centre  had  repelled  their  opponents  with 
great  slaughter ;  and  Brutus  thought  that  he  was 
completely  victorious  as  Cassius  thought  that  he 
was  defeated.  And  this  was  the  only  thing  which 
ruined  their  cause,  that  Brutus  did  not  aid  Cassius 
because  he  thought  that  he  was  victorious,  and 
that  Cassius  did  not  wait  for  Brutus  because  he 
thought  that  he  had  perished ;  for  Messala  con- 
siders it  a  proof  of  victory  that  Brutus  had  taken 
three  eagles  and  many  standards  from  the  enemy, 
and  the  enemy  had  taken  nothing.  Brutus  now 
retreating  after  he  had  destroyed  Caesar's  camp  was 
surprised  not  to  see  thcf  tent  of  Cassius  standing  out 
conspicuous,  as  usual,  nor  the  rest  in  their  place,  for 
most  of  the  tents  had  immediately  been  thrown  down 
and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  enemy  when  they  broke  in. 
But  those  who  thought  they  could  s^e  better  than 
their  comrades  said  to  Brutus  that  they  saw  many 
helmets  glittering  and  many  silver  shields  moving 
about  in  the  camp  of  Cassius,  and  they  said  it  did 
ot  appear  to  them  that  it  was  either  the  number 
the  armour  of  those  were  left  to  guard  the  camp, 
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but  yet  there  did  not  appear  to  be  in  that  directiou 
a  number  of  corpses  such  as  might  be  expected  if  so 
many  legions  had  been  defeated.  This  was  the  first 
thing  that  gave  Brutus  an  idea  of  the  misfortune ; 
and  leaving  a  guard  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  he 
recalled  the  pursuers  and  got  them  together  to  aid 
Cassius. 

43.  And  it  had  fared  thus  with  him.  He  was 
lieither  pleased  at  seeing  the  first  onset  of  the 
soldiers  of  Brutus  witbout  signal  and  order,  nor 
was  he  pleased  that  when  they  were  victorious  they 
rushed  straight  to  plunder  and  profit,  taking  no 
pains  to  get  round  and  encircle  the  enemy.  Cas- 
sius conducting  his  operations  rather  with  delay  and 
waste  of  time  than  with  vigour  and  judgment  was 
surrounded  by  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
when  he  saw  that  as  soon  as  the  cavalry  broke  away 
in  flight  to  the  sea,  the  infantry  also  were  giving 
way,  he  endeavoured  to  stop  and  recall  them.  He 
also  seized  the  standard  from  one  of  the  standard- 
bearers  who  was  flying  and  fixed  it  in  the  ground 
before  his  feet,  though  even  those  who  were  placed 
about  his  person  no  longer  remained  with  any 
spirit.  In. these  circumstances  being  pressed  he 
retreated  with  a  few  men  to  a  hill  which  had 
a  view  towards  the  plain.  He  saw  nothing  in 
the  plain,  or  with  difficulty  the  plunder  of  the 
camp,  for  he  was  weak  of  vision ;  but  the  horsemen 
around  him  saw  many  approaching  whom  Brutus 
sent.  Cassius  conjectural  that  they  were  enemies 
and  were  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  yet  he  sent  Titinius, 
one  of  those  who  were  with  him,  to  see.  The 
horsemen  did  not  fail  to  observe  him  approaching, 
and  when  they  saw  a  man  who  was  a  friend  and 
£utbful  to  Cassius^  they  shouted  for  joy,  and  some 
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of  his  friends  leaping  down  from  their  horses  em- 
braced him  and  took  his  hand,  and  the  rest  riding 
round  him  with  joyful  shouts  and  clatter  by  their 
unmeasured  rejoicing  produced  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune.    For  Cassius  was  quite  6ure  that  Titinios 
was  caught  by  tlie  enemy.     With  these  words, 
*  Through  love  of  life  have  I    waited  to  see  a 
friend  seized  by  the  enemy/   he  retired  into  an 
empty  tent  dragging  after  him  one  of  his  freodmeu, 
Pindams,   whom    in    the    unfortunate    affiur  of 
Crassus    he    had    prepared    for    this    extremity. 
Cassius  escaped  the  Parthians^  but  now  drawing 
his  cloaks  over  his  head  and  baring  liis  neck  he 
presented  it  to  be  cut  asunder ;  for  the  head  was 
round  separated  from  the  body«     But  no  man  saw 
Pindams  after  the  death  of  Cassius,  which  made 
some  persons  think  that  he  had   killed    Caasius 
without  his  order.     Shortly  after  the  horsemen 
appeared  and  Titinius  crowned  by  them  w^nt  up 
to  Cassius.     But  when  by  the  weeing  and  cries  of 
his  friends  who  were  lamenting  and  bewailing  he 
knew  of  the  fkte  of  the  general  and  of  his  error. 
he  drew  his  sword  and  with  much  upbraiding  of 
himself  for  his  tardiness  killed  himself. 

44.  Brutus,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  defeat 
of  Cassius,  was  now  approaching,  and  he  heard  of 
his  death  when  he  was  near  the  camp.  After 
lamenting  over  the  body  and  calling  Cassias  the 
last  of  the  Romans,  as  if  he  consid^r^  that  such  a 
spirit  could  never  again  be  produced  in  Rome, 
he  wrapped  up  the  corpse  and  sent  it  to  Thasos, 
that  no  disorder  might  be  produced  by  its  being 
interred  there.  £&  summoned  the  soldiers  to- 
gether and  consoled  them ;  and  seeing  that  thej 
were  deprived  of  all  necessaries  he  promised  them 
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two  thousand  drachmae  a-piece  in  place  of  what 
l^ey  had  lost.  The  soldiers  were  encouraged  by 
his  words  and  admired  the  magnitude  of  his  pre- 
sent ;  and  they  accompanied  him  with  shouts  as  he 
went  away,  magnifying  him  as  the  only  one  of  the 
four  Imperatores  who  was  unvanquished  in  battle. 
And  the  result  proved  that  he  had  good  reason  for 
trusting  to  success  in  the  battle ;  for  with  a  few 
lemons  he  put  to  flight  all  those  who  opposed  him. 
But  if  he  had  employed  all  his  forces  in  the  battle, 
and  the  greater  part  had  not  passed  by  the  enemy 
and  fallen  on  the  enemy's  baggage,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  left  no  part  of  the  enemy's 
force  unvanquished. 

45.  There  fell  on  the  side  of  Brutus  eight  thousand 
with  the  slaves  who  were  with  than  in  the  army, 
whom  Brutus  called  Briges :  and  of  the  enemy  Mes- 
sala  says  that  he  thinks  more  than  twice  the  number 
fell.  For  this  reason  the  enemy  was  the  more  dis- 
pirited till  a  slave  of  Casslus,  named  Demetrius, 
came  to  Antonius  as  soon  as  it  was  evening,  having 
tak^  the  cloaks  from  the  corpse,  and  the  sword ; 
and  when  these  were  brought,  they  were  so  much 
encouraged  that  at  day-break  they  led  forth  their 
£>ree  prepared  for  battle.  But  a,s  both  his  armies 
were  in  an  unsettled  and  dangerous  state  (for  his 
own  army  being  full  of  captives  required  careful 
watching,  and  the  army  of  Cassius  was  troubled  at 
the  loss  of  their  general,  and  they  felt  somewhat  of 
envy  and  dislike  in  consequence  of  their  defeat 
towards  the  army  that  had  been  victorious)  Brutus 
resolved  to  put  his  troops  under  arms,  but  he  would 
not  flght.  Of  the  captives,  he  ordered  the  slaves 
to  be  killed,  as  they  were  moving  about  among  the 
soldiers  in  a  suspicious  way ;  but  of  the  free  men 
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he  released  some,  saying  that  they  had  rather  been 
made  captives  by  the  enemy  and  were  captives  and 
slaves  there,  but  with  him  were  free  men  and  citi- 
zens ;  and  when  he  saw  that  his  friends  and  the 
officers  were  ill-disposed  towards  them,  he  saved 
them  by  concealing  them  and  sending  them  away. 
There  were  a  certain  Yolumnius  a  mime  and 
Saculio  a  jester  among  the  prisoners,  whom  Brutus 
cared  not  for,  and  his  friends  bringing  these  to 
him  accused  them  of  not  abstaining  even  now  from 
speaking  and  jeering  to  insult  them.  Brutus  was 
silent,  being  occupied  with  other  thoughts,  but 
Messala  Oorvinus  was  of  opinion  that  they  should 
be  flogged  in  a  tent  and  given  up  naked  to  the 
generals  of  the  enemy,  that  they  might  know  what 
kind  of  drinking  companions  and  intimates  they 
wanted  in  their  campaigns.  Some  of  those  who 
were  present  laughed ;  but  Fublius  Casca,  who  had 
struck  Caesar  first,  said, '  We  offer  no  fit  sacrifice 
to  Cassius  who  is  dead,  by  making  merry  and  jest- 
ing ;  but  you,  Brutus,'  he  said,  '  will  show  what 
remembrance  you  have  of  the  general  either  by 
punishing  or  protecting  those  who  will  mock  and 
revile  him.'  Upon  this  Brutus  greatly  angered 
said,  ^  Why  then  do  you  ask  me,  Casca,  and  why 
don't  you  do  what  you  like?'  This  answer  of 
Brutus  they  considered  as  an  assent  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  unhappy  men,  whom  they  led  away 
and  put  to  death. 

46.  After  this  Brutus  gave  the  soldiers  their 
present,  and  blaming  them  mildly  for  not  having 
waited  for  the  word  and  having  fallen  on  the  enemy 
somewhat  disorderly  without  waiting  for  the  order, 
he  promised  them  if  they  were  victorious  to  give 
up  to  them  for  plunder  and  profit  two  cities,  Thes- 
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salonica  and  Lacedaemon.  This  is  the  only  thing 
in  the  life  of  Brutus  which  he  is  charged  with  that 
admits  of  no  defence,  though  Antonius  and  Caesar 
paid  to  their  soldiers  a  much  more  terrible  price  as 
the  reward  of  their  victories,  for  they  droV^e  the  old 
settlers  out  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy,  that  their 
soldiers  might  have  land  and  cities  to  "which  they 
had  no  claim.  But  with  Antonius  and  Caesar  do- 
minion and  power  was  the  end  which  they  proposed 
to  themselves  in  the  war,  while  Brutus  jowing  to 
his  reputation  for  virjtue  was  not  allowed  by  the 
many  either  to  conquer  or  to  save  his  life  otherwise 
than  by  honourable  and  just  means ;  and  especially 
now  that  Cassius  was  dead,  who  had  the  imputation 
of  urging  Brutus  on  to  some  of  his  more  violent 
acts.  But  as  at  isea  when  the  helm  is  broken,  they 
attempt  to  nail  on  other  pieces  of  wood  and  to  fit 
them,  not  skilfully  indeed  but  as  well  as  they  can 
under  circumstances,  fighting  against  the  necessity, 
so  Brutus  with  so  great  a  force  around  him  and  in 
so  hazardous  a  state  of  afi&irs  having  no  commander 
of  equal  weight  with  himself,  was  compelled  to 
employ  those  who  were  with  him,  and  to  do  and 
say  many  things  according  to  their  pleasure.  And 
he  judged  it  fit  to  do  whatever  he  thought  would 
improve  the  disposition  of  the  soldiers  of  Cassius, 
for  they  were  difficult  to  manage,  in  the  camp  being 
unruly  for  want  of  discipline,  and  towards  the 
enemy  having  a  feeling  of  cowardice  by  reason  of 
their  defeat. 

47.  Afi^Eiirs  were  no  better  with  Caesar  and  An- 
tonius, for  they  were  scantily  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, and  owing  to  the  camp  being  pitched  in  a 
hollow  they  expected  a  bad  winter.  For  being 
among  marshes  and  the  autunmal  rains  coming  on 
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after  the  battle,  they  had  their  tents  filled  with  mod 
and  with  water  which  froze  immediately  thnmgh 
the  cold.  While  they  were  in  this  condition,  newa 
arrived  of  the  misfortune  that  had  be&Uea  their 
forces  at  tea.  For  the  ships  of  Brutus  fell  upon 
and  destroyed  a  large  force  that  was  coming  to 
Caesar  from  Italy,  and  only  a  yery  few  of  the  men 
escaped  who  were  compelled  by  fiunine  to  eat  the 
sails  and  ropes.  On  hearing  this  news  th^  were 
eager  to  settle  the  matter  by  a  battle  before  Bmtus 
was  aware  of  the  great  good  fortune  that  had  come 
to  him  ;  for  it  happened  that  in  the  same  day  the 
battle  by  land  and  the  battle  by  sea  were  deter- 
mined. But  by  some  chance  rather  than  through 
the  £iult  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet,  Bmtus 
was  ignorant  of  the  success,  though  twenty  days 
had  elapsed.  For  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
gone  out  to  a  second  battle,  when  he  was  provided 
with  all  necessaries  for  his  army  for  a  long  tiiae, 
and  was  posted  in  a  good  position,  wh^^  he 
could  have  maintained  his  army  in  the  winter  free 
from  all  snaring  and  safe  against  Hib  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  and  by  being  master  of  the  sea  and 
having  dc^feated  by  land  the  troops  opposed  to  him, 
was  in  high  hopes  and  spirits.  But  afildrs,  as  it 
appears,  being  no  longer  governable  by  a  number, 
and  requiring  a  monarchy,  the  deity  wishing  to  lead 
away  and  to  ranove  the  only  person  who  stood  in 
the  way  of  him  who  was  able  to  govern,  cut  off 
the  news  of  that  good  fortune,  though  it  came  «i* 
ceeding  near  to  being  communicated  to  Brutus. 
For  the  day  before  that  on  which  he  was  going  to 
fight,  and  late  in  the  day,  there  came  one  Clodius, 
a  deserter  from  the  enemy,  who  reported,  that 
Caesar  wa^  eag»  to  come  to  a  decisive  eontest 
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because  he  had  heard  of  the  destruction  of  his 
armament.  The  man  g^t  no  credit  for  his  report 
nor  did  he  come  into  the  presence  of  Brutus,  being 
altogether  despised  as  one  who  had  heard  no  well- 
founded  Aews,  or  reported  £iIsebood  to  get  favour. 

48.  In  that  night  it  is  said  that  the  phantom 
again  appeared  to  Brutus,  and  displaying  the  same 
appearance  said  nothing  and  went  away.  But 
Publius  Volumnius,  a  philosopher  and  one  who 
accompanied  Brutus  in  his  campaign  from  the  first, 
says  that  this  was  not  the  mgn ;  but  he  says  that 
the  first  eagle  was  filled  with  bees,  and  from  the 
arm  of  one  of  the  centurions  an  oil  of  roses  spon- 
taneously burst  out,  and  though  they  often  rubbed 
it  off  and  wiped  it  away,  it  was  all  to  no  use. 
Further,  before  the  battle  two  eagles  met  and 
fought  in  the  space  between  the  armies,  and  a 
aleaee  past  belief  dlled  the  plain  while  all  were 
looking  on,  but  at  last  the  eagle  which  was  on  the 
side  of  Brutus  gave  way  and  fled.  The  Ethiopian 
became  notorious,  he  who  met  the  eagle-bearer  as 
soon  as  the  gate  was  opened  and  was  cut  down 
with  their  swords  by  the  soldiers,  who  considered  it 
a  bad  omen. 

49.  Afler  Brutus  had  made  the  line  advance  and 
had  placed  it  in  front  of  the  enemy,  he  paused  some 
time,  for  suspicions  reached  him  and  informations 
against  certain  persons  while  he  was  inspecting  the 
army  ;  and  he  observed  that  the  cavalry  were  not 
veiy  eager  to  begin  the  battle,  but  were  still  wait- 
ing for  the  infantry  to  commence  the  attack.  All 
of  a  sudden  a  man  of  military  skill,  who  had  been 
particularly  distinguished  for  his  courage,  rode  past 
Brutus  himself  and  passed  over  to  the  enemy :  his 
name  was  Camulatus.     Brutus  was  greatly  pained 
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at  seeing  this,  and  partly  through  passion,  partly 
through  fear  of  greater  change  and  treachery,  he 
forthwith  led  hii  men  against  the  enemy,  the  sun 
now  going  down  to  the  ninth  hour.     Brutus  had 
the  advantage  with  his  own  troops,  and  he  pushed 
on  pressing  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  which 
gave  way,  and  the  cavalry  supported  him  by  charg- 
ing together  with  the  in&ntry  the  disordered  ranks : 
but  the  other  wing,  which  the  commanders  ex- 
tended for  fear  of  being  surrounded,  was  inferior  in 
numbers  and  was  drawn  out  in  the  centre,  and  thus 
becoming  weak  did  not  resist  the  enemy,  but  fled 
first.     The  enemy  having  broken  this  wing  imme- 
diately surrounded  Brutus,  who  displayed  all  the 
virtues  of  a  general  and  a  soldier  both  in  his  per- 
sonal exertions  and  his  prudent  measures  in  the  midst 
of  danger  to  secure  victory ;  but  he  was  damaged 
by  that  circumstance  whereby  he  gained  advantage 
in  the  former  battle.     For  in  that  battle  the  part 
of  the  enemy  which  was  defeated,  had  perished ;  but 
few  perished  of  the  troops  of  Cassius  though  they 
were  put  to  flight,  and  those  who  escaped  being 
very  timid  through  their  former  defeat  filled  the 
chief  part  of  the  army  with  despondency  and  con- 
fusion.    On  this  occasion  also  Marcus  the  son  of 
Cato  fighting  among  the  noblest  and  bravest  of  the 
youth,  though  hard  pressed,  did  not  yield  nor  flee, 
but  laying  about  him  and  calling  out  who  he  was 
and  his  father's  name,  he  fell  on  a  heap  of  the 
enemy's  slain.  There  fell  too  the  bravest  of  the  men, 
exposing  themselves  in  defence  of  Brutus. 

50.  Among  the  intimates  of  Brutus  was  one 
Lucilius,  a  good  man.  Observing  that  some  bar- 
barian horsemen  in  their  pursuit  paid  no  regard  to 
♦he  rest,  but  rode  at  full  speed  after  Brutus,  he 
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resolved  at  his  own  risk  to  stop  them.  And  being 
a  little  in  the  rear  he  said  that  he  was  Brutus,  and 
he  gained  belief  by  praying  them  to  take  him  to 
Antonius,  because  he  feared  Caesar,  but  trusted 
in  Antonius.  The  barbarians  delighted  at  their 
success  and  considering  that  they  had  surprising 
good  luck,  conducted  the  man,  and  as  it  was  now 
growing  dark,  sent  forward  some  of  their  number 
as  messengers  to  Antonius.  Antonius  much  pleased 
vent  to  meet  those  who  were  conducting  Lucilius ;. 
and  those  who  heard  that^Brutus  was  being  brought 
alive  flocked  together,  some  pitying  him  for  his  ill 
fortune,  and  others  thinking  it  unworthy  of  his 
lame  to  let  himself  be  taken  by  barbarians  through 
love  of  life.  When  they  were  near,  Antonius. 
stopped  bdng  doubtful  how  he  should .  receive 
Brutus,  but  Lucilius  approaching  with  a  cheerful 
countenance  said,  ^  Antonius,  no  enemy  has  taken 
Marcus  Brutus,  nor  will :  may  fortune  never  have 
such  a  victory  over  virtue.  But  he  will  be  found 
whether  alive,  or  dead  in  a  condition  worthy  of 
himself.  But  I  who  have  deceived  your  soldiers 
am  come  to  suffer  and  I  deprecate  no  punishment 
however  severe  for  what  I  have  done.'  When 
Lucilius  had  said  this  and  all  were  in  amaze,  An- 
tonius looking  on  those  who  conducted  Lucilius 
said,  '  I  suppose,  fellow  soldiers,  you  are  vexed  at. 
your  mistake  and  think  that  you  have  been  grossly 
tricked.  But  be  assured  that  you  have  taken  a 
better  prey  than  that  which  you  were  in  search  of. 
For  while  you  were  seeking  for  an  enemy,  you 
have  brought  us  a  friend  ;  for  as  to  Brutu^,  I  know 
not,  by  the .  gods,  what  I  should  have  done,  with 
him  if  he  were  alive,  but  such  men  as  this,  I  pray 
that  I  may  have  as  friends  rather  than  as  enemies.' 
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Sifkying  this  he  embraced  Lueilitis  and  for  the  time 
placed  him  with  one  of  his  friends,  but  he  after- 
wards employed  him,  and  foaad  him  in  everything 
fidthful  and  true. 

51.  Brutus  having  crossed  a  certain  stream^  the 
banks  of  which  were  lined  with  wood  and  ste^^ 
just  when  it  b^an  to  be  daris,  did  not  advance  fio*, 
but  seating  himself  in  a  hollow  spot  where  there 
was  a  large  roek  spread  imt,  with  a  few  of  his 
officers  and  friends  about  him,  first  looked  up  to 
the  heavens  which  were  full  of  stars  and  uttered 
two  verses,  one  of  which  Yelumnius  has  recorded : 

'  Forget  not,  Jove,  the  author  of  these  ills ;' 

but  the  other  he  says  that  he  fcrgot.  After  a 
while  naming  each  of  his  companions  who  had 
&llen  in  battle  before  his  eyes,  he  grieved  most 
over  the  memory  of  Flavins  and  Labeo.  Labeo 
was  his  lieutenant  and  Flavins  the  chief  of  the 
engineers.  In  the  mean  time  one  who  was  thirsty 
himself  and  saw  that  Brutus  was  in  the  same 
plight,  took  a  helmet  and  ran  down  to  the  riveri. 
As  a  noise  from  the  opposite  side  reached  their 
ears,  Yolumnius  went  forward  to  see,  and  Dar* 
danus  the  shield-bearer  with  him. '  Betuming  after 
a  while  they  asked  about  the  water ;  and  Brutus 
smiling  with  a  very  friendly  expression  on  Yolum* 
nius  said,  ^  It  is  drunk  up,  but  some  more  shall 
be  brought  for  you/  The  same  person  was  sent, 
but  he  was  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  the  enemy 
and  escaped  with  difficulty  after  being  wounded. 
As  Brutus  conjectured  that  no  great  number  of  his 
men  had  fallen,  StatyUius  undertook  to  make  his 
way  secretly  through  the  enemy,  for  it  was  not 
possible    in  any  other  way,  and  to  inspect  the 
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camp,  and  after  nusing  a  fire-signal  if  he  should 
find  all  safe  there,  to  come  back  to  him.  The  fire- 
Bignal  was  raised,  for  Statyllius  got  to  the  camp, 
but  as  a  long  time  elapsed  and  he  did  not  return, 
Brutus  said,  *  If  Statyllius  is  aliye,  he  will  come.' 
But  it  happened  that  as  he  was  returning,  he  fell 
among  the  enemy  and  was  killed. 

52.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  Brutus  as  he  sat 
on  the  ground,  turned  to  his  slave  Clitus  and  spoke 
to  him.  But  as  Clitus  kept  silence  and  shed  tears, 
Brutus  drew  to  him  his  shield- bearer  Dardanus, 
and  privately  said  something  to  him.  At  last  em- 
ploying the  Greek  language  he  addressed  Volum- 
niusand  reminded  him  of  their  philosophical  studies 
and  discipline,  and  he  urged  him  to  put  his  hand 
to  his  sword  and  to  aid  him  in  the  thrust.  Yo- 
lumnius  refusing  and  the  rest  being  in  the  same 
disposition,  and  some  one  saying  that  they  must 
not  stay  tfa««,  but  fly,  Brutus  sprung  up  and  said, 
^  Certainly  we  must  fly,  yet  not  with  the  feet,  but 
with  the  hands.'  Offering  his  r%ht  hand  to  each 
with  a  dieerful  countaiance,  he  said  that  he  felt 
great  pleasure,  that  no  one  of  his  friends  had  de- 
ceived him,  but  he  bLuned  fortune  only  with  re- 
i^>ect  to  his  country ;  as  for  hknself,  he  considered 
that  he  was  happier  than  the  conquerors,  in  that  not 
yesterday  nor  yet  recently,  but  even  now  he  left 
behind  him  a  reputation  for  virtue,  which  those 
would  not  leave  bdliind  who  gained  the  victory  by 
anas  or  by  mon^,  so  that  people  should  not  think 
that  unjust  and  vile  moi  who  had  destroyed  just 
and  upright  men  did  not  rule  unmeritedly.  After 
entreating  and  urging  them  to  save  themselves  he 
retired  a  little  further  with  two  or  three,  among 
whom  mB  Stmlo  who  had  become  intimate  with 
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him  irom  being  his  instructor  in  rhetoric.  Putting 
Strato  close  to  him  and  pressing  the  bare  svoid 
with  both  hands  on  the  handle,  he  fell  upon  it 
and  died.  Others  say  that  it  was  not  Brutus 
himself,  but  Strato  who  at  the  earnest  request 
of  Brutus,  held  the  sword  under  him,  averting 
his  eyes,  and  that  Brutus  throwing  his  breast 
upon  it  with  violence  and  piercing  it  through 
quickly  died. 

53.  Messala  who  was  a  friend  of  Brutus  and 
became  reconciled  to  Caesar,  once  on  a  time  when 
Caesar  was  at  leisure,  brought  this  Strato  to  him 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said,  '  This,  Caesar, 
is  the  man  who  did  the  last  service  to  my  Brutus.' 
Caesar  received  Strato  and  kept  him  about  him, 
and  Strato  was  one  of  the  Greeks  who  showed 
themselves  brave  men  both  in  difficulties  and  in 
the  battle  at  Actium.  They  say  that  Messala 
himself  being  afterwards  commended  by  Caesar, 
because,  though  he  had  been  one  of  their  greatest 
enemies  at  Philippi  for  the  sake  of  Brutus,  he  had 
shown  himself  most  zealous  at  Actium,  replied, 
*  Yes,  Caesar,  I  have  always  been  on  the  better 
and  juster  side.'  When  Antonius  found  the  body 
of  Brutus,  he  ordered  it  to  be  wrapped  in  the  most 
costly  of  his  purple  vests ;  and  when  he  afterwards 
discovered  that  the  purple  vest  was  stolen,  he  put 
the  thief  to  death.  The  ashes  he  sent  to  Servilia 
the  mother  of  Brutus.  Nicolaus  the  philosopher 
and  Valerius  Maximus  relate  that  Porcia  the  wi^s 
of  Brutus  being  desirous  to  die^  which  none  of  her 
friends  would  allow,  but  kept  close  and  watched 
her,  snatched  burning  embers  from  the  fire  and 
closing  her  mouth  tight  so  died.  Yet  there  is 
■^tant  a  letter  of  Brutus  to  his  friends  in  which  he 
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upbraids  them  and  laments  about  Porcia,  that  she 
was  neglected  by  them  and  had  determined  to  die 
because  of  her  sufferings  from  disease.  Nicolaus 
therefore  appears  not  to  have  known  the  time, 
since  the  letter,  if  it  is  genuine,  informs  us  of  the 
malady,  and  the  love  of  the  woman  and  the  manner 
of  her  death. 
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1.  The  grand&ther  of  Antonius  was  the  orator 
Antonius,  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Sulla  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Marius.  His  father  was  An- 
tonius sumamed  Creticus,  not  a  man  of  any  great 
note  or  distinction  in  political  affairs,  but  of  good 
judgment  and  integrity,  and  also  liberal  in  his 
donations,  as  one  may  know  from  a  single  instance. 
He  had  no  large  property  and  for  this  reason  he 
was  prevented  by  his  wife  from  indulging  his  gene- 
rous disposition.  On  one  occasion  when  an  intimate 
friend  came  to  him  who  was  in  want  of  money,  apd 
Antonius  had  none,  he  ordered  a  young  slave  to 
put  some  water  into  a  silver  vessel  and  to  bring  it ; 
and  when  it  was  brought,  he  moistened  his  chin  as 
if  he  were  going  to  shave  himself.  The  slave  being 
sent  away  on  some  other  business,  Antonius  gave 
the  cup  to  his  friend  and  bade  him  make  use  of  it ; 
but  as  a  strict  inquiry  was  made  among  the  slaves, 
and  Antonius  saw  that  his  wife  was  vexed  and  in- 
tended to  torture  them  one  by  one,  he  acknowledged 
what  he  had  done  and  begged  her  pardon. 

2.  His  wife  was  Julia  of  the  family  of  the  Caesars, 
a  woman  who  could  compare  with  the  noblest  and 
most  virtuous  of  that  day.  She  brought  up  her 
son  Antonius,  having  married  after  his  father's 
death  Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  was  one  of  the  con- 
spirators with  Catilina  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Cicero.     This  appears  to  be  the  reason  and  the 
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foundation  of  the  violent  enmity  between  Antonius 
and  Cicero.  Now  Antonius  says  that  even  the 
corpse  of  Lentulus  was  not  given  up  to  them  until 
his  mother  b^ged  it  of  the  wife  of  Cicero.  But 
this  is  manifestly  fidse,  for  no  one  of  those  who 
were  then  punbhed  by  Cicero  was  deprived  of  in- 
terment. Antonius  was  of  distinguished  appearance 
in  his  youth,  but  his  friendship  and  intimacy  with 
Curio  fell  upon  him,  as  they  say,  like  some  pesti- 
lence, for  Curio  himself  was  intemperate  in  his 
pleasures,  and  he  hurried  Antonius  in  order  to 
make  him  more  manageable,  into  drinking  and  the 
company  of  women  and  extravagant  and  licentious 
expenditure.  All  this  brought  on  him  a  heavy 
debt,  and  out  of  all  bounds  for  his  age,  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  talents.  Curio  became  security  for 
all  this,  and  when  his  &ther  heard  of  it  he  banished 
Aptonius  from  the  house.  Antonius  for  a  short 
time  mixed  himself  up  with  the  violence  of  Clodius, 
the  most  daring  and  scandalous  of  the  demagogues 
of  the  day,  which  was  throwing  every  thing  into 
confusion;  but  becoming  soon  satiated  with  that 
madness  and  being  afraid  of  those  who  were  com- 
Inning  against  Clodius,  he  left  Italy  for  Greece 
and  spent  some  time  there,  exercising  his  body  for 
military  contests  and  practising  oratory.  He 
adopted  what  was  called  the  Asiatic  style  of  oratory 
which  flourished  most  at  that  time,  and  bore  a  great 
resembla^ce  to  his  mode  of  life,  which  was  boastful 
and  swaggering  and  full  of  empty  pride  and  irre* 
gular  aspiration  after  distinction. 

3.  When  Gabinius,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  was 
sailing  for  Syria,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  An- 
tonius to  join  the  expedition.  Antonius  said  that 
he  would  not  go  out  with  him  as  a  private  indivi* 
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dual,  but  on  being  appointed  commander  of  the 
cavalry,  he  did  go  with  him.  In  the  first  place  he 
was  sent  against  Aristobulus  who  was  stirring  the 
Jews  to  revolt,  and  he  was  the  first  man  to  mount 
the  largest  of  the  fortifications;  and  he  drove  Aris- 
tobulus from  all  of  them.  He  next  joined  battle 
with  him  and  with  the  few  men  that  he  had  put  to 
flight  the  forces  of  Aristobulus  which  were  much 
more  numerous,  and  killed  all  but  a  few;  and 
Aristobulus  was  captured  with  his  son.  After  this 
Ptolemaeus  attempted  to  persuade  Gabinius  for 
ten  thousand  talents  to  join  him  in  an  invasion  of 
Egypt  and  to  recover  the  kingdom  for  him ;  but 
most  of  the  ofRcers  opposed  the  proposal,  and  Ga- 
binius himself  was  somewhat  afraid  of  the  war, 
though  he  was  hugely  taken  with  the  ten  thousand 
talants ;  but  Antonius  who  was  eager  after  great 
exploits  and  wished  to  gratify  the  request  of  Ptole- 
maeus, persuaded  Gabinius  and  urged  him  to  the 
expedition..  They  feared  more  than  the  war  the 
march  to  Pelusium,  which  was  through  deep  sand 
where  there  was  no  water  along  the  Ecreg^a  and 
the  Serbonian  marsh,  which  the  Egyptians  call  the 
blasts  of  Typhon,  but  which  really  appears  to  be 
left  behind  by  the  Red  Sea  and  to  be  caused  by  the 
filtration  of  the  waters  at  the  part  where  it  is 
separated  by  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus  from 
the  internal  sea.  Antonius  being  sent  with  the 
cavalry  not  only  occupied  the  straits,  but  taking  Pe- 
lusium  also,  a  large  city,  and  the  soldiers  in  it,  heat 
the  same  time  made  the  road  safe  for  the  army  and 
gave  the  general  sure  hopes  of  victory.  Even  his  ene- 
mies reaped  advantage  from  his  love  of  distinction  ; 
for  when  Ptolemaeus  entered  Pelusium,  and  through 
passion  and  hatred  was  moved  to  massacre  the 
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Egyptians,  Antonius  stood  in  the  way  and  stopped 
him.  And  in  the  battles  and  the  contests  which 
were  great  and  frequent,  he  displayed  many  deeds 
of  daring  and  prudent  generalship,  but  most  sig^ 
nally  in  encircling  and  surrounding  the  enemy  in 
the  rear,  whereby  he  secured  the  victory  to  those 
in  front  and  received  the  rewards  of  courage  and 
fitting  honours.  Nor  did  the  many  fail  to  notice  his 
humanity  towards  Archelausafler  his  death ;  for  An- 
tonius who  had  been  his  intimate  and  friend  fought 
against  him  during  his  life  time  of  necessity,  but 
when  he  found  the  body  of  Archelaus  who  had 
fallen,  he  interred  it  with  all  honours  and  in  kingly 
fashion*  He  thus  left  among  the  people  of  Alex* 
andria  the  highest  reputation,  and  was  judged  by 
the  Roman  soldiers  to  be  a  most  illustrious  man, 

4.  With  these  advantages  he  possessed  a  noble 
dignity  of  person;  and  his  well-grown  beard,  hia 
broad  forehead  and  hooked  nose  appeared  to  express 
the  manly  character  which  is  observed  in  the 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  Hercules.  And  there 
was  an  old  tradition  that  the  Antonii  were  Hera*- 
£lidae,  being  sprung  from  Anton,  a  son  of  Her- 
cules. This  tradition  Antonius  thought  that  he 
fitrengthened  by  the  character  of  his  person,  as  it 
has  been  observed,  and  by  his  dress.  For  on  all 
occasions,  when  he  was  going  to  appear  before  a 
number  of  persons,  he  had  his  tunic  girded  up  to 
his  thigh,  and  a  large  sword  hung  by  his  side^  and 
a  thick  cloak  thrown  round  him.  Besides,  that 
which  appeared  to  others  to  be  offensive,  bis.  great 
boasting  and  jesting  and  display  of  his  cups  and 
his  sitting  by  the  soldiers  when  they  were  eating, 
and  his  eating  himself  as  he  stood  by  the  soldiers' 
table — it  is  wonderful  how  much  affection  and  at- 
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tachment  for  him  it  bred  in  the  soldiers.  His 
amorous  propeosities  too  had  in  them  something 
that  was  not  without  a  charm,  but  even  by  these 
he  won  the  &vour  of  many,  helping  them  in  their 
love  affidrs  an(i  submitting  to  be  joked  with  good 
ftumour  about  his  own  amours.  His  liberality  and 
his  habit  of  gratifying  the  soldiers  and  his  fnends 
in  nothing  with  a  stinted  or  sparing  hand,  both 
gave  him  a  brilliant  foundation  for  power,  and  when 
he  had  become  great,  raised  his  power  stQl  higher, 
though  it  was  in  danger  of  being  subverted  by 
ten  thousand  other  faults.  I  will  relate  one  in- 
stance of  his  profusion.  He  ordered  fire  and  t  woity 
ten  thousands  to  be  given  to  one  of  his  friends: 
this  sum  the  Romans  express  by  Decies.  But  ai 
his  steward  wondered  thereat,  and  to  show  him 
how  much  it  was,  placed  the  money  out,  he 
asked  as  he  was  passing  by,  What  that  was.  The 
steward  replying  that  tJiis  was  what  he  had  ordered 
to  be  given,  Antonius  who  conjectured  his  trickery 
said,  ^  I  thought  a  Decies  was  more :  this  is  a  small 
matter ;  and  therefore  add  to  it  as  much  more.' 

5.  Now  these  things  belong  to  a  later  period. 
But  when  matters  at  Borne  c«ne  to  a  split,  the 
aristocratieal  party  joining  Pompeius  who  waa  pre- 
sent, and  the  popular  party  inviting  Ckesar  from 
Gaul  who  was  in  arms.  Curio  the  friend  of  Anto- 
nius, changing  sides  in  &vour  of  Caesar  brought 
Antonius  over ;  and  as  he  had  great  influence  among 
the  many  by  his  eloquence  and  spent  mon^  lavishly 
which  was  su}^lied  by  Caesar,  he  got  Antonius 
appointed  tribune,  and  then  one  of  the  priests  over 
the  birds,  whom  the  Romans  call  Augers.  As  soon 
as  Antonius  entered  on  his  office,  he  was  of  no 
small  assistance  to  those  who  were  directing  public 
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affidrs  on  Caesar's  behalf.  In  the  first  place  when 
Marcellufl  the  consul  attempted  to  give  to  Pompeius 
the  troops  that  were  already  levied  and  to  empower 
htm  to  raise  others,  Antonius  opposed  him  by  pro- 
posing an  order,  that  the  collected  force  should  sail 
to  Syria  and  assist  Bibulus  who  was  warring  with 
the  Farthians,  and  that  the  troops  which  Pompeius 
was  levying,  should  not  pay  any  regard  to  him :  and 
in  the  second  place,  when  the  Senate  would  not 
receive  Caesar's  letters  nor  allow  them  to  be  read, 
Antonius  whose  oiBce  gave  him  power,  did  read 
them  and  he  changed  the  dispo^tion  of  many  who 
judged  from  Caesar's  letters  that  he  only  asked 
what  was  just  and  reasonable.  Finally,  when  two 
questions  were  proposed  in  the  Senate,  of  which 
one  was,  whether  Pompeius  should  disband  his 
troops,  and  the'  othel*,  whether  Caesar  should  do  it, 
and  there  were  a  few  in  favour  of  Pompeius  laying 
down  hi»  arms,  and  all  but  a  few  were  for  Caesar 
doing  sOy  Antonius  arose  and  put  the  question. 
Whether  the  Senate  was  of  opinion  that  Pompeius 
and  Caesar  at  the  same  time  should  lay  down  their 
arms  and  disband  their  forces.  All  eagerly  accepted 
this  proposal,  and  with  shouts  praising  Antonius 
they  urged  to  put  the  question  to  the  vote.  But  as 
the  consuls  would  not  consent,  the  friends  of  Caesar 
again  made  other  proposals  which  were  considered 
reasonable,  which  Cato  resisted,  and  Lentulus  who 
was  consul  ejected  Antonius  from  the  Senate. 
Ajitonius  went  out  uttering  many  imprecations 
against  them,  and  assuming  the  dress  of  a  slave  and 
in  conjunction  with  Cassius  Quintus  hiring  a  cha- 
riot he  hurried  to  Caesar ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
in  sight,  they  called  out  that  affairs  at  Rome  were 
DO  longer  in  any  order,  since  even  tribunes  had 
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no  liberty-  of  speech,  but  every  one  was  driven 
away  and  in  danger  who  spoke  on  the  side  of 
justice. 

6.  Upon  this  Caesar  with  his  army  entered  Italy. 
Accordingly  Cicero  in  his  Philippica  said,  that 
Helen  was  the  beginning  of  the  Trojan  i^ar,  and 
Antonius  of  the  civil  war,  wherein  he  is  manifestly 
stating  a  falsehood.  For  Caius  Caesar  was  not  such 
a  light  person  or  so  easy  to  be  moved  from  his 
sound  judgment  by  passion,  if  he  had  not  long  ago 
determined  to  do  this,  as  to  have  made  war  on  his 
country  all  of  a  sudden,  because  he  saw  Antonius 
in  a  mean  dress  and  Cassias  making  their  escape  to 
him  in  a  hired  chariot ;  but  this  gave  a  ground  and 
specious  reason  for  the  war  to  a  man  who  had  long 
been  wanting  a  pretext.  He  was  led  to  war  against 
the  whole  world,  as  Alexander  before  him  and 
Cyrus  of  old  had  been,  by  an  insatiable  love  of 
*  power  and  a  fiantic  passion  to  be  first  and  greatest: 
and  this  he  could  not  obtain,  if  Fompeius  was  not 
put  down.  He  came  then  and  got  possession  of 
Rome,  and  drove  Pompeius  out  of  Italy ;  and  de- 
termining to  turn  first  against  the  forces  of  Pom- 
peius in  Iberia,  and  then  when  he  had  got  ready  a 
fleet  to  cross  over  to  attack  Pompeius,  he  intrusted 
Rome  to  Lepidus,  who  was  praetor,  and  the  forces 
and  Italy  to  Antonius  who  was  tribune.  Antonius 
forthwith  gained  the  favour  of  the  soldiers  by  taking 
his  exercises  with  them  and  by  generally  living  with, 
them  and  making  them  presents  out  of  his  means  ; 
but  to  everybody  else  he  was  odious.  For  owing 
to  his  carelessness  he  paid  no  attention  to  those  who 
were  wronged,  and  listened  with  ill-temper  to  those 
who  addressed  him,  and  had  a  bad  repute  about 
other  men's  wives.    In  Que  Caesar's  friends  brought 
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odium  on  Caesar's  power,  which  so  far  as  concerned 
Caesar's  acts  appeared  to  be  any  thing  rather  than 
a  tyranny :  and  of  those  friends  Antonius,  who  had 
the  chief  power  and  committed  the  greatest  excesses, 
had  most  of  the  blame. 

7.  However  upon  his  return  from  Iberia,  Caesar 
overlooked  the  charges  against  him,  and  employing 
him  in  war  because  of  his  energy,  his  courage,  and 
his  military  skill,  he  was  never  disappointed  in  him. 
Now  Caesar  after  crossing  the  Ionian  Gulf  from 
Brundusium  with  a  few  men  sent  hih  ships  back,  with 
orders  to  Gabinius  and  Antonius  to  put  the  troops 
on  board  and  carry  them  over  quickly  to  Macedonia. 
Gabinius  was  afraid  of  the  voyage  which  was  ha- 
zardous in  the  winter  season,  and  led  his  army  by 
land  a  long  way  about;  but  Antonius  being  alarmed 
for  Caesar  who  was  hemmed  in  by  many  enemies, 
repulsed  Libo,  who  was  blockading  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  by  surrounding  his  gallies  with  man^je 
light  boats,  and  embarking  in  his  vessels  eight  hun- 
dred horse  and  twenty  thousand  legionary  soldiers 
he  set  sail.  Being  discovered  by  the  enemy  and 
pursued,  he  escaped  all  danger  from  them  in  con- 
sequence of  a  strong  south  wind  bringing  a  great 
swell  and  tempestuous  sea  upon  his  gallies ;  but  as 
he  was  carried  in  his  ships  towards  precipices  and 
clifis  with  deep  water  under  them,  he  had  no  hope 
of  safety.  But  all  at  once  there  blew  from  the  bay 
a  violent  south-west  wind  and  the  swell  ran  from 
the  land  to  the  sea,  and  Antonius  getting  off  the 
land  and  sailing  in  gallant  style  saw  the  shore  full 
of  wrecks.  For  thither  the  wind  had  cast  up  the 
gallies  that  were  in  pursuit  of  him  and  no  small 
number  of  them  was  destroyed  ;.and  Antonius  made 
many  prisoners  and  much  booty,  and  he  took  Lissus, 
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and  he  gave  Caesar  great  confidence  by  coming  at 
a  critical  time  with 'so  great  a  force. 

8.  There  were  many  and  continuous  fights  in 
all  of  which  Antonius  was  distinguished :  and  twice 
he  met  and  turned  back  the  soldiers  of  Caesar  who 
were  flying  in  disorder,  and  by  compelling  them  to 
stand  and  to  fight  again  with  their  pursuers  he  gained 
the  victory.  There  was  accordingly  more  talk  of 
him  in  the  camp  than  of  any  one  else  after  Caesar. 
And  Caesar  showed  what  opinion  he  had  of  him ; 
for  when  he  was  going  to  fight  the  last  battle  and 
that  which  decided  everfthing  at  Pharsalus,  he 
bad  the  right  wing  himself,  but  he  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  left  to  Antonins  as  being  the  nmst  skU-* 
ful  and  bravest  officerthat  he  had.  After  the  battle 
Caesar  was  proclaimed  dictator  and  he  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  Pompeius,  but  he  appointed  Antonius 
toaster  of  the  horse  and  sent  him  to  Borne :  this  is 
the  second  office  in  rank  when  the  dictator  is  pre- 
sent ;  but  if  he  is  not,  it  is  the  first  and  almost  the 
only  one.  For  the  tribuneship  continues,  but  they 
put  down  all  the  other  functionaries  when  a  dicta- 
tor is  chosen. 

9.  However  Dolabella  who  was  then  a  tribune, 
a  young  man  who  aimed  at  change,  introduced  a 
measure  for  the  annulling  of  debts,  and  he  per- 
suaded Antonius  who  was  a  friend  of  his  and 
always  wished  to  please  the  many,  to  work  with 
him  and  to  take  a  part  in  this  political  measure. 
But  Asinius  and  Trebellius  gave  him  the  conUwy 
advice,  and  it  happened  that  a  strong  suspcion 
came  on  Antonius,  that  he  was  wronged  in  the 
matter  of  his  wife  by  Dolabelhu  And  as  he  was 
much  annoyed  thereat,  he  not  wily  drove  his  wife 
from  his  house,  who  was  his  cousin,  for  she  was 
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the'  daughter  of  Caius  Antonius  who  was  consul 
with  Cicero,  but  he  joined  Asinius  and  resisted  Do* 
labella.  Dolabella  occupied  the  Forum  with  the 
design  of  carrying  the  law  by  force,  but  Antonius, 
after  the  Senate  had  declared  by  a  vote  that  it  was 
needful  to  oppose  Dolabelbi  with  arms,  came  upon 
him  and  joining  battle  killed  same  of  the  men  of 
Dolabella  and  lost  some  of  his  own.  This  brought 
on  Antonius  the  hatred  of  the  many,  and  he  was 
not  liked  by  the  honest  and  sober  on  account  of  his 
habits  of  life,  as  Cicero  says,  but  was  detested ;  for 
people  were  dbgusted  at  his  drunkenness  at  unsea- 
sonable hours,  and  his  heavy  expenditure,  and  his 
intercourse  with  women,  and  his  sleeping  by  day, 
and  walking  about  with  head  confused  and  loaded 
with  drink,  and  by  night  his  revellings  and  theatres 
and  his  presence  at  the  nuptials  of  mimi  and  jesters. 
It  is  said  indeed  that  after  being  present  at  the  en- 
tertainment on  the  marriage  of  Hi{^ias  the  mime,' 
and  drinking  all  night,  when  the  people  summoned 
him  early  in  the  morning  to  the  Forum,  he  came 
there  still  full  of  food  and  vomited,  and  one  of  his 
friends  placed  his  vest  under  to  serve  him.  Sergius 
the  mime  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  greatest 
influence  with  him,  and  Cytheris  from  the  same 
school,  a  woman  whom  he  loved,  and  whom  when 
he  visited  the  cities  he  took  round  with  him  in  a 
litter ;  and  there  were  as  many  attendants  to  follow 
the  litter  as  that  of  his  mother.  People  were  also 
vexed  at  the  sight  of  gold^i  cups  earned  about  in 
his  excursions  as  in  processions,  and  fixing  of  tents 
in  the  ways,  and  the  laying  out  of  costly  feasts  near 
g^ves  and  rivers,  and  lions  yoked  to  chariots  and 
houses  of  orderly  men  and  women  used  as  quarters 
for  prostitutes  and  lute-players.     For  it  was  con- 
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sidered  past  all  endurance  that  while  Caesar  was 
lodging  in  the  open  field  out  of  Italy,  clearing  up 
the  remnant  of  the  war,  with  great  labour  and  danger, 
others  through  means  of  Caesar^s  power  were  in- 
dulging in  luxury  and  insulting  the  citizens. 

10.  These  things  appear  also  to  have  increased 
the  disorder  and  to  have  ^ven  the  soldiers  licence 
to  commit  shameful  violence  and  robbery.  Where- 
fore when  Caesar  returned,  he  pardoned  Dolabella ; 
and  being  elected  consul  for  the  third  time  he  chose 
not  Antonius,  but  Lepidus  for  his  colleague.  An- 
tonius  bought  the  house  of  Pompeius  when  it  was 
sold,  but  he  was  vexed  when  he  was  asked  for  the 
money ;  and  he  says  himself  that  this  was  the  rea- 
son why  he  did  not  join  Caesar  in  his  Libyan  expe- 
dition, having  had  no  reward  for  his  former  suc- 
cesses. However  Caesar  is  considered  to  have  cured 
him  of  the  chief  part  of  his  folly  and  extravagance 
by  not  allowing  his  excesses  to  pass  unnoticed. 
For  he  gave  up  that  course  of  life  and  turned  his 
thoughts  to  wedlock,  taking  for  his  wife  Fulvia 
who  had  been  the  wife  of  the  demagogue  Clodios, 
a  woman  who  troubled  herself  not  about  domestic 
industry  or  housekeeping,  nor  one  who  aspired  to 
rule  a  private  man,  but  her  wish  was  to  rule  a  ruler 
and  to  command  a  general :  so  that  Cleopatra  was 
indebted  to  Fulvia  for  training  Antonius  to  woman- 
rule,  inasmuch  as  Cleopatra  received  him  quite 
tamed  and  disciplined  from  the  commencement  to 
obey  women.  However  Antonius  attempted  by 
sportive  ways  and  youthful  sallies  to  make  even 
Fulvia  somewhat  merrier ;  as  for  example,  on  the 
occasion  when  many  went  to  meet  Caesar  after  his 
victory  in  Iberia,  Antonius  also  went;  but  as  a 
report  suddenly  reached  Italy  that  Caesar  was  dead 
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and  the  enemy  were  advancing,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  and  taking  a  slave's  dress  he  came  to  the 
house  by  night,  and  saying  that  he  brought  a  letter 
from  Antonius  to  Fulvia,  he  was  introduced  to  her 
wrapped  up  in  his  dress.  Fulvia  who  was  in  a 
state  of  anxiety,  asked  before  she  took  the  letter, 
whether  Antonius  was  alive ;  but  without  speaking 
a  word  he  held  out  the  letter  to  her  and  when  she 
was  banning  to  open  and  read  it,  he  embraced 
and  kissed  her.  These  few  out  of  many  things  I 
have  produced  by  way  of  instance. 

11.  When  Caesar  was  returning  from  Iberia  all 
the  first  people  went  several  days'  journey  to  meet 
him ;  but  Antonius  was  specially  honoured  by 
Caesar.  For  in  his  passage  through  Italy  he  had 
Antonius  in  the  chariot  with  him,  and  behind  him 
Brutus  Albinus  and  Octavianus  the  son  of  his 
niece  who  was  afterwards  named  Caesar  and  ruled 
the  Romans  for  a  very  long  time.  When  Caesar 
was  appointed  consul  for  the  fifth  time,  he  im- 
mediately chose  Antonius  for  his  colleague,  and  it 
was  his  design  to  abdicate  the  consulship  and  give 
it  to  Dolabella ;  and  this  he  proposed  to  the  Senate. 
But  as  Antonius  violently  opposed  this,  and  vented 
much  abuse  of  Dolabella  and  received  as  much  in 
return,  Caesar  being  ashamed  of  these  unseemly 
proceedings  went  away.  Afterwards  when  he  came 
to  proclaim  Dolabella,  upon  Antonius  calling  out 
that  the  birds  were  opposed  to  it,  Caesar  yielded 
and  gave  up  Dolabella,  who  was  much  annoyed. 
But  it  appeared  that  Caesar  abominated  Dolabella 
as  much  as  he  did  Antonius ;  for  it  is  said,  that 
when  'some  person  was  endeavouring  to  excite  his 
suspicions  against  both,  Caesar  said  that  he  was 
not  afraid  of  those  fat  and  long-haired  fellows,  but 
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those  pale  and  thin  <Hie6,  meaning  Brutus  and  Cassius 
who  aherwards  conspired  against  iiim  and  slew  him. 
12*  And  Antonius  without  designing  it  gave 
them  a  most  specious  pretext.  It  was  the  feast  of 
the  Lyeaea  among  the  Romans,  which  they  call 
Lupercalia,  and  Caesar  dressed  in  a  triumphal  robe 
and  sitting  on  the  Rostra  in  the  Forum  viewed  the  ^ 
runners.  Now  many  youths  of  noble  birth  run 
the  raoe  and  many  of  the  magistrates,  anointed 
with  oil,  and  with  strips  of  hides  they  strike  by 
way  of  sport  those  whom  they  meet.  Antonius 
running  among  them  paid  no  regard  to  the  ancient 
usage,  but  wrapping  a  crown  of  bay  round  a 
diadem  he  ran  to  the  Rostra,  and  being  raised  up 
by  his  companions  in  the  race  he  placed  it  on 
Caesar's  head,  intimating  that  he  ought  to  be 
King.  But  as  Caesar  affected  to  refuse  it  and  put 
his  head  aside,  the  people  were  pleased  and  clapped 
their  hands:  then  Antonius  again  offered  the 
crown,  and  Caesar  again  rejected  it.  This  contest 
went  on  for  some  time,  only  a  few  of  the  fri^ids  of 
Antonius  encouraging  him  in  his  pres^ng  the  offer, 
but  all  the,  people  shouted  and  clapped  when 
Caesar  refused  ;  which  indeed  was  surprising,  that 
while  in  reality  they  submitted  to  be  ruled  over 
with  kingly  power  they  eschewed  the  name  of 
King  as  if  it  were  the  destruction  of  their  freedom. 
Accordingly  Caesar  rose  from  the  Rostra  much 
annoyed,  and  taking  the  robe  from  his  neck  called 
out  that  he  offered  his  throat  to  any  one  who 
would  have  it.  The  crown  which  was  placed  on 
one  of  his  statues  certain  tribunes  tore  off,  and  the 
people  followed  them  with  loud  expressions  of 
good  will  and  clapping  of  hands ;  but  Caesar  de- 
prived them  of  their  office. 
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13.  This  confirmed  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and 
when  they  were  enumerating  the  friends  whom  they 
could  trust  in  the  undertaking,  they  deliberated 
about  Antonius.  The  rest  were  for  adding  An- 
tonius  to  their  number,  but  Trebonius  opposed  it ; 
for  he  said  that  at  the  time  when  they  went  to 
meet  Caesar  on  his  return  from  Iberia,  and  Anto- 
nius was  in  the  same  tent  with  him  and  journeyed 
with  him,  he  tried  his  disposition  in  a  quiet  way 
and  with  caution,  and  he  said  that  Antonius  under- 
stood him,  though  he  did  not  respond  to  the 
proposal,  nor  yet  did  he  report  it  to  Caesar,  but 
faithfully  Icept  the  words  secret.  Upon  this  they 
again  deliberated  whether  they  should  kill  An- 
tonius after  they  had  killed  Caesar ;  but  Brutus 
opposed  this,  urging  that  the  act  which  was  ad- 
ventured in  defence  of  the  laws  and  of  justice  must 
be  pure  and  free  from  injustice.  But  as  they  were 
afraid  of  the  strength  of  Antonius  and  the  credit 
that  his  office  gave  him,  they  appointed  some  of 
the  conspirators  to  look  after  him  in  order  that 
when  Caesar  entered  the  Senate  house  and  the 
deed  was  going  to  be  done,  they  might  detain  him 
on  the  outside  in  conversation  about  some  matter 
and  on  the  pretence  of  urgent  business. 

14.  This  being  accomplished  according  as  it 
was  planned  and  Caesar  having  fallen  in  the  Senate 
house,  Antonius  immediately  put  on  a  slave's  attire 
and  hid  himself.  But  when  he  learned  that  the 
men  were  not  attacking  any  one,  but  were  assembled 
in  the  Capitol,  he  persuaded  them  to  come  down 
after  giving  them  his  son  as  a  hostage;  and  he 
entertained  Cassius  at  supper,  and  Brutus  enter- 
tained Lepidus.  Antonius  having  summoned  the 
Senate  spoke  about  an  amnesty  and  a  distribution 
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of  provinces  among  Brutus  and  Cassius  and  their 
partizans,  and  the  Senate  ratified  these  proposals, 
and  decreed  not  to  alter  anything  that  had  been 
done  by  Caesar.  Antonius  went  out  of  the  Senate 
the  most  distinguished  of  men,  being  considered  to 
have  prevented  a  civil  war  and  to  have  managed 
most  prudently  and  in  a  most  statesmanlike  manner, 
circumstances  which  involved  difficulties  and  no 
ordinary  causes  of  confusion.  But  from  such  con- 
siderations  as  these  he  was  soon  disturbed  by  the 
opinion  that  he  derived  from  the  multitude,  that 
he  would  certainly  be  the  first  man  in  Rome,  if 
Brutus  were  put  down.  Now  it  happened  that 
when  Caesar's  corpse  was  carried  forth,  as  the 
custom  was,  he  pronounced  an  oration  over  it  in 
the  Forum ;  and  seeing  that  the  people  were 
powerfully  led  and  affected,  he  mingled  with  the 
praises  of  Caesar  commiseration  and  mighty  passion 
over  the  sad  event,  and  at  the  close  of  his  speech, 
shaking  the  garments  of  the  dead  which  were 
blood-stained  and  hacked  with  the  swords,  and 
calling  those  who  had  done  these  things  villains 
and  murderers,  he  inspired  so  much  indignation  in 
the  men  that  they  burnt  the  body  of  Caesar  in  the 
Forum,  heaping  together  the  benches  and  the 
tables;  and  snatching  burning  &ggots  from  the 
pile  they  ran  to  the  houses  of  the  assassins  and 
assaulted  them. 

15.  For  this  reason  Brutus  and  his  party  left 
the  city,  and  the  friends  of  Caesar  joined  Antonius ; 
and  Caesar's  wife  Calpurnia  trusting  to  him  had 
the  chief  part  of  the  treasures  transferred  to  An- 
tonius from  her  house,  to  the  amount  in  all  of  four 
thousand  talents.  He  received  also  the  writings  of 
Caesar  in  which  there  were  entries  made  of  what 
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he  had  determined  and  decreed  ;  and  Antonius  in- 
serting entries  in  them,  named  many  to  offices 
just  as  he  pleased,  and  many  he  named  senators, 
and  he  restored  some  who  were  in  exile  and 
released  others  who  were  in  prison,  as  if  Caesar 
had  determined  all  this.  Wherefore  the  Romans 
by  way  of  mockery  named  all  these  persons  Cha- 
ronitae,  because  when  they  were  put  to  the  proof 
they  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  memoranda  of  the 
deceased.  And  Antonius  managed  everything  else 
as  if  he  had  full  power,  being  consul  himself,  and 
having  his  brothers  also  in  office,  Caius  as  praetor, 
and  Lucius  as  tribune. 

16.  While  afiairs  were  in  this  state,  young 
Caesar  arrived  at  Rome,  being  the  son  of  the  niece 
of  the  deceased,  as  it  has  been  told,  and  left  the 
heir  of  his  substance  ;  and  he  was  staying  in  Apol- 
lonia  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  assassination.  He  went 
forthwith  to  pay  his  respects  to  Antonius,  as  being 
his  Other's  friend,  and  reminded  him  of  the  money 
deposited  with  him ;  for  he  had  to  pay  to  every 
Roman  seventy-five  drachmae,  which  Caesar  had 
given  by  his  will.  Antonius  at  first  despising  his 
youth  said  that  he  was  not  in  his  senses,  and  that 
being  destitute  of  all  sound  reason  and  friends  he 
was  taking  up  the  succession  of  Caesar,  which  was 
a  burden  too  great  for  him  to  bear ;  but  as  Caesar 
did  not  yield  to  these  arguments  and  demanded  the 
money,  Antonius  went  on  saying  and  doing  many 
things  to  insult  him.  For  he  opposed  him  in  seek- 
ing a  f  ribuneship,  and  when  he  was  preparing  to  set 
up  a  golden  chair  of  his  father,  as  it  had  been 
voted  by  the  Senate,  he  threatened  to  carry  him  off 
to  prison,  if  he  did  not  stop  his  attempts  to  win  the 
popular  favour.      But  when  the  youth  by  giving 
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himself  up  to  Cicero  and  the  rest  who  hated  An- 
tonius,  by  means  of  them  made  the  Senate  his 
friends,  and  he  himself  got  the  £ivour  of  the  people 
and  mustered  the  soldiers  from  the  colonies.  An- 
tonius  being  alarmed  came  to  a  conference  with 
him  in  the  Capitol,  and  they  were  reconciled. 
Antonius  in  his  sleep  that  night  had  a  strange 
dream ;  he  thought  that  his  right  hand  was  struck 
by  lightning ;  and  a  few  days  ailter  a  report  reached 
him,  that  Caesar  was  plotting  against  him.  Caesar 
indeed  made  an  explanation,  but  he  did  not  con- 
vince Antonius ;  and  their  enmity  was  again  in  full 
activity,  and  both  6f  them  roaming  about  Italy 
endeavoured  to  stir  up  by  large  pay  the  soldiers 
who  were  planted  in  the  colonies,  an(l\o  anticipate 
one  another  in  gaining  over  those  who  were  still 
under  arms. 

17.  Of  those  in  the  city  Cicero  had  the  greatest 
influence ;  and  by  inciting  everybody  against  An- 
tonius he  finally  persuaded  the  Senate  to  vote  An- 
tonius to  be  an  enemy,  and  to  send  Caesar  lictors 
and  the  insignia  of  a  praetor,  and  to  despatch  Pansa 
and  Hirtius  to  drive  Antonius  out  of  Italy.  They 
were  consuls  for  that  year ;  and  engaging  with  ' 
Antonius  near  the  city  of  Mutina,  on  which  occasion 
Caesar  was  present  and  fought  with  them,  they 
defeated  the  enemy,  but  fell  themselves.  Many 
great  difficulties  befell  Antonius  in  his  flight ;  but 
the  greatest  was  iandne.  But  it  was  the  nature  of 
Antonius  to  show  his  best  qualities  in  difficulties, 
and  in  his  misfortune  he  was  as  like  as  may  be  to  a 
good  man ;  for  it  is  common  to  those  who  are  hard 
pressed  by  straits  to  perceive  what  virtue  is,  but 
all  have  not  strength  enough  in  reverses  to  imitate 
what  they  admire  and  to  avoid  what  they  do  not 
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approve ;  but  some  rather  give  way  to  their  habits 
through  weakness  and  let  their  judgment  be  de- 
stroyed. Now  Antonius  in  these  circumstances 
was  a  powerful  pattern  to  the  soldiers,  for  though 
he  was  fresh  from  the  enjoyment  of  so  much  luxury 
and  expense,  he  drank  foul  water  without  com- 
plaining, and  ate  wild  fruits  and  roots.  Bark  too 
was  eaten,  as  it  was  said,  and  in  their  passage  over 
the  Alps  they  fed  on  animals  that  had  never  been 
eaten  before. 

18.  His  design  was  to  fall  in  with  the  troops 
there  which  Lepidus  commanded,  who  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  friend  of  Antonius  and  to  have 
derived  through  him  much  advantage  from  the 
friendship  of  Caesar.  Having  arrived  there  and 
encamped  near,  he  found  no  friendly  signs,  on 
which  he  resolved  to  try  a  bold  stroke.  Antonius 
had  neglected  his  hair  and  he  had  allowed  bis  beard 
to  grow  long  immediately  after  his  defeat ;  and 
putting  on  a  dark  garment  he  approached  the  lines 
of  Lepidus  and  began  to  speak.  As  many  of  the 
soldiers  were  moved  at  the  sight  and  affected  by  his 
words,  Lepidus  in  alarm  ordered  the  trumpets  to 
sound  all  at  once  and  so  to  prevent  Antonius 
from  being  heard.  But  the  soldiers  pitied  the 
more,  and  held  communication  with  him  by  means 
of  Laelius  and  Clodius  whom  they  secretly  sent  to 
him  in  the  dress  of  women  who  followed  the  camp, 
and  the  messengers  urged  Antonius  boldly  to  attack 
the  lines,  for  there  were  many,  they  said,  would 
undertake  even  to  kill  Lepidus,  if  he  wished.  An- 
tonius would  not  consent  to  their  touching  Lepidus, 
but  on  the  next  day  he  b^an  to  cross  the  river 
with  his  army.  Antonius  entered  the  river  first 
and  advanced  to  the  opposite  bank,  for  he  saw  already 
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many  of  the  soldiers  of  Lepidus  stretching  out 
their  hands  to  him  and  tearing  down  the  ramparts. 
When  he  had  entered  and  nuide  himself  master  of 
all,  he  i4>proached  Lepidus  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness, for  he  embraced  him  and  called  him  fiither ; 
and  in  fiict  he  was  master  of  all,  but  he  continued 
to  preserve  to  Lepidus  the  name  and  honour  of  an 
Imperator.  This  caused  also  Plancus  Munatius  to 
join  him,  for  Plancus  was  at  no  great  distance  with 
a  large  force.  Being  thus  raised  anew  to  great 
power  he  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy  at  the  head  of 
seventeen  legions  of  in£uitry  and  ten  thousand 
cavalry;  besides  this  he  left  to  g^ard  Gaul  six 
legions  with  Yarius,  one  of  his  intimates  and  boon 
companions,  whom  they  called  Cotylon. 

19.  Now  Caesar  no  longer  cajred  for  Cicero 
when  he  saw  that  he  clung  to  liberty,  but  he  in- 
vited Antonius  through  the  mediation  of  his  friends 
to  come  to  terms.  The  three  met  together  in  a 
small  island  in  the  middle  of  a  river  and  sat  to- 
gether for  three  days.  All  the  rest  was  easily 
agreed  on,  and  they  distributed  the  empire  among 
them  as  if  it  were  a  paternal  inheritance,  but  the 
discussion  about  the  men  who  were  destined  to 
perish  caused  them  most  trouble,  each  claiming, 
to  get  rid  of  his  enemies  and  to  save  his  relations. 
But  at  length  surrendering  to  their  passion  against 
those  whom  they  hated,  both  the  honour  due  to 
their  kinsmen  and  their  good-will  to  their  friends, 
Caesar  surrendered  Cicero  to  Antonius,  and  An- 
tonius surrendered  to  him  Lucius  Caesar,  who  was 
his  uncle  on  the  mother's  side ;  Lepidus  also  was 
allowed  to  put  to  death  his  brother  Paulus ;  hut 
others  say  that  Lepidus  gave  up  his  brother  to 
Caesar  and  Antonius,  who  required  his  death.    I 
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think  nothing  could  be  more  cruel  or  savage  than 
this  exchange;  for  by  exchanging  murder  for  mur- 
der they  equally  destroyed  those  whom  they  surren- 
dered smd  those  whom  they  put  to  death,  but  they 
acted  more  unjustly  to  their  friends  whom  they 
<»u8ed  to  die  even  without  bearing  them  any 
hatred. 

20.  After  this  settlement,  the  soldiers,  who  were 
around  them,  required  that  Caesar  should  strengthen 
their  friendship  by  marriage,  and  should  take  to 
wife  Clodia  the  daughter  of  Fulvia,  the  wife  of 
Antonius.  This  also  being  agreed  to,  three  hun- 
dred persons  were  by  proscription  put  to  death  by 
them.  When  Cicero  was  murdered,  Antonius 
ordered  the  head  to  be  cut  off  and  the  right  hand, 
with  which  Cicero  wrote  the  speeches  against  him. 
When  they  were  brought,  Antonius  locked  on  them 
with  delight  and  broke  out  a  laughing  several  times 
through  joy ;  then  being  satiated  with  the  sight  he 
order^  them  to  be  placed  above  the  Rostra  in  the 
Forum,  as  if  he  were  insulting  the  dead,  and  not 
showing  his  own  arrogance  in  his  good  fortune  and 
abusing  his  power.  His  uncle  Caesar  being  sought 
and  pursued  fled  for  refuge  to  his  sbter,  who,  when 
the  assassins  were  standing  by  and  trying  to  force 
their  way  into  her  chamber,  fixing  herself  at  the 
door  and  spreading  out  her  arms  called  out  repeat- 
edly, '  You  shall  not  kill  Caesar  Lucius,  unless  you 
kill  me  first,  me  the  mother  of  the  Imperator.'  By 
such  her  conduct  she  rescued  and  saved  her  brother. 

21.  The  dominion  of  the  three  was  in  most  re- 
jects hateful  to  the  Romans;  but  Antonius  had 
most  of  the  blame,  as  he  was  older  than  Caesar,  and 
had  more  influence  than  Lepidus,  and  threw  him- 
self without  restraint  into  his  former  luxurious  and 
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intemperate  habits,  as  soon  as  he  had  shaken  off  all 
trouble  about  affiurs.  There  was  added  to  his  ge- 
neral bad  repute  the  hatred  against  him  on  account 
of  the  house  that  he  inhabited,  which  had  been  the 
house  of  Pompeius  Magnus,  a  man  no  less  admired 
for  his  temperance  and  his  orderly  and  citizenlike 
mode  of  Jife  than  for  his  three  triumphs.  For  they 
were  vexed  to  see  his  house  generally  closed  to  com- 
manders, magistrates  and  ambassadors,  who  were 
insolently  thrust  from  the  doors,  while  it  was  filled 
with  mimi  and  jugglers  and  drunken  flatterers,  upon 
whom  was  expended  most  of  the  UHHiey  which  was 
got  by  the  most  violent  and  harsh  means.  For  the 
three  not  only  sold  the  substance  of  those  who  were 
murdered,  bringing  fidse  charges  against  their  kins- 
men and  wives,  and  tried  all  kinds  of  imposts  ;  but 
hearing  that  there  were  deposits  with  the  Vestal 
Virgins  made  both  by  strangers  and  citizens,  they 
went  and  seized  them.  Now  as  nothing  was  enough 
for  Antonius,  Caesar  claimed  to  share  the  money 
with  him ;  and  they  also  distributed  the  army  be* 
tween  them,  and  both  went  together  into  Macedonia 
to  oppose  Brutus  and  Cassius;  and  they  intrusted 
Borne  to  Lepidus. 

22.  Crossing  over  the  sea  they  commenced  the 
campaign  and  encamped  by  the  enemy,  Antonius 
being  opposed  to  Cassius,  and  Caesar  to  Brutus ; 
wherein  no  great  deed  was  performed  on  the  part 
of  Caesar,  but  it  was  Antonius  who  gained  all  the 
victory  and  had  all  the  success.  In  the  first  battle 
Caesar  being  completely  routed  by  Brutus  lost  his 
camp  and  narrowly  escaped  from  his  pursuers ;  but 
as  he  says  in  his  Memoirs,  he  retired  before  the 
battle  in  consequence  of  one  of  his  friends  having 
had  a   dream.      But  Antonius  defeated  Cassius; 
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though  some  have  written  that  Antonius  was  not  in 
the  battle,  but  came  up  after  the  battle  to  join  in 
the  pursuit.  Pindarus,  one  of  the  faithful  freedmen 
of  Cassius,  killed  him  at  his  request  and  order,  for 
Cassius  did  not  know  that  Brutus  was  victorious. 
After  an  interval  of  a  few  days  they  fought  a  second 
battle,  in  which  Brutus  being  defeated  killed  him- 
self, and  Antonius  carried  off  the  chief  credit  of  the 
victory,  inasmuch  as  Caesar  was  sick.  Standing 
over  the  corpse  of  Brutus  he  upbraided  it  gently 
for  the  death  of  his  brother  Caius,  for  Brutus  had 
put  Caius  to  death  in  Macedonia  to  revenge  Cicero ; 
but  declaring  that  he  blamed  Hortensius  more  than 
Brutus  for  the  murder  of  his  brother,  Antonius  or- 
dered him  to  be  massacred  on  his  tomb ;  and  he 
threw  over  the  body  of  Brutus  his  own  purple  cloak, 
which  was  of  great  value,  and  commanded  one  of 
his  freedmen  to  look  after  the  interment.  He  af- 
terwards found  out  that  this  fellow  did  not  bum 
the  cloak  with  the  corpse  and  that  he  had  purloined 
a  large  part  of  the  expenditure  destined  for  the  in- 
terment, whereon  he  put  him  to  death. 

23.  After  this  Caesar  went  back  to  Rome,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  he  would  not  live  long  on  account 
of  his  illness.  Antonius  crossed  over  into  Greece 
with  a  large  army,  intending  to  levy  money  in  all 
the  eastern  provinces ;  for  as  they  had  promised  to 
every  soldier  five  thousanIL  drachmae,  they  required 
more  vigorous  measures  for  raising  money  and  col- 
lecting contributions.  Towards  the  Greeks  his 
conduct  was  neither  unusual  nor  oppressive  at  first, 
but  his  love  of  amusement  led  him  to  listen  to  the 
discourses  of  the  learned  and  to  the  sight  of  games 
and  religious  solemnities ;  and  in  his  decisions  he 
was  equitable,  and  was  delighted  at  being  caUed  a 
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Philhellen,  but  still  more  in  being  addressed  as 
Philathenseus ;  and  he  made  rich  gifts  to  the  city. 
The  people  of  M^ara  also  wishing  to  show  him 
something  fine,  by  way  of  rivalry  with  Athens,  and 
requesting  him  to  see  the  Senate-house,  he  went  up 
and  looked  at  it,  and  on  their  asking  what  he  thought 
of  it :  ^  Small,  it  is  true,'  he  said,  '  and  yet  all  in 
decay.'  He  also  caused  the  temple  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo  to  be  surveyed,  as  if  he  intended  to  repair 
it ;  for  he  made  this  promise  to  the  Senate. 

24.  Leaving  Lucius  Censorinus  over  the  affiurs 
of  Greece  he  crossed  to  Asia ;  and  when  he  had 
touched  the  wealth  there,  and  kings  used  to  come 
to  his  door,  and  wives  of  kings  vying  with  one  an- 
other in  their  presents  and  their  beauty  let  them- 
selves be  corrupted  in  order  to  win  his  £ivour,  and 
while  Caesar  at  Bome  was  worn  out  with  civil 
commotions  and  war,  he  enjoying  perfect  leisure 
and  tranquillity  was  carried  back  by  his  passions  to 
his  usual  habits  of  life,  and  Anaxenor  a  lute-player 
and  Xuthus  a  piper  and  Metrodorus  a  dancer,  and 
other  such  rout  of  Asiatic  theatrical  folks  who  sur- 
passed in  impudence  and  shamelessness  the  pests 
from  Italy,  had  crept  in  and  managed  his  residence — 
it  was  past  all  bearing,  for  everything  was  wasted 
on  these  extravagancies.  For  all  Asia,  like  that 
city  in  Sophocles,  at  the  same  time  was  filled  with 
incense  burning,  * 

*  With  paeans  too  'twas  filled  and  heavy  groans.' 

Thus,   when   he   was  entering   Ephesus,   women 

clothed  like  Bacchae,  and  men  and  boys  equipped 

like  Satyrs  and  Pans  led  the  way;  and  the  city 

as  .filled  with  ivy  and  thyrsi  and  psalteries  and 
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pipes  and  flutes,  the  people  calling  him  Dionysus, 
Giver  of  Joy  and  Beneficent.  He  was  this,  it  is  true, 
to  some ;  but  to  the  many  t)mestes  and  Agrionius. 
For  he  took  their  property  from  weU-bom  men  and 
gave  it  to  worthless  men  and  flatterers ;  and  certain 
persons  g^t  the  substance  of  many  wlK)  were  still 
alive  by  asking  for  it  as  if  they  were  dead.  He 
gave  the  house  of  a  citizen  of  Magnesia  to  a  cook, 
who,  as  it  is  said,  had  distinguished  himself  by  a  single 
entertainment.  Finally,  when  he  was  imposing  a 
second  contribution  on  the  citizens,  Hybreas  was 
bold  enough  ifi  speaking  on  behalf  of  Asia  to  use 
these  words,  which  were  indeed  such  as  the  com- 
mon folks  would  have  in  their  mouths,  but  were 
not  ill  adapted  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  Antonius,  <  If 
thou  canst  take  contributions  twice  in  one  year, 
thou  canst  also  make  for  us  summer  twice  and  har- 
vest-time twice ;'  but  he  concluded  with  these  prac- 
tical and  bold  words,  that  Asia  had  given  twenty 
ten  thousands  of  talents;  and  '  if  thou  hast  not  had 
them,  demand  them  of  those  who  have  received  the 
money ;  but  if  thou  hast  received  and  hast  them 
not,  we  are  undone.'  By  these  words  he  made  a 
strong  impression  on  Antonius,  for  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  greater  part  of  what  was  going  on ;  and  not 
so  much  because  he  was  indolent,  as  because  in  his 
simplicity  he  trusted  those  about  him.  For  there 
was  in  his  character  simplicity  and  slow  perception ; 
but  when  he  did  perceive  his  errors,  there  was  strong 
repentance,  and  acknowledgment  to  those  who  had 
been  wronged,  and  excess  both  in  the  restitution 
that  he  made  and  the  punishment  that  he  inflicted. 
Yet  he  was  considered  to  surpass  the  bounds  of 
moderation  rather  in  conferring  favours  than  in  pu- 
nishing.     His  rudeness  in  mirth  and  bantering 
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carried  its  own  remedy  with  it ;  for  a  man  might 
return  him  as  good  as, he  gave;  and  he  took  as 
much  pleasure  in  being  laughed  at  as  in  laughing 
at  others.  And  this  did  him  mischief  in  most  things ; 
for  he  could  not  believe  that  those  who  spoke  so 
fireely  in  jesl,  could  flatter  him  in  earnest,  and  so 
he  was  easily  caught  by  praise,  not  knowing  that 
some  persons  by  mingling  freedom  of  expression, 
like  a  sharpish  sauce,  with  flattery,  took  away  from 
flattery  its  nauseating  insipidity,  by  their  boldness 
and  babbling  over  their  cups  striving  to  make  their 
yielding  in  matters  of  business  and  their  assent  ap- 
pear, not  the  way  of  persons  who  keep  about  a  man 
merely  to  please  him,  but  of  those  who  are  over- 
powered by  superior  wisdom. 

25.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  Antonius,  upon 
which  a  crowning  evil  the  love  for  Cleopatra  super- 
vening, and  stirring  up  and  maddening  many  of  the 
passions  that  were  still  concealed  in  him  and  lying 
quiet,  caused  to  vanish  and  utterly  destroyed  what- 
ever of  goodness  and  of  a  saving  nature  still  made 
resistance  in  him.  And  he  was  captured  in  this 
&shion.  When  he  was  preparing  for  the  Parthian 
war,  he  sent  her  orders  to  meet  him  in  Cllicia  to 
give  an  account  of  the  charges  made  against  her  of 
supplying  Cassius  with  much  money  and  contribu- 
tions for  the  war.  Dellius  who  was  sent,  observing 
her  person  and  marking  her  cleverness  in  speaking 
and  her  versatility,  soon  perceived  that  Antonius 
would  never  even  think  of  doing  such  a  woman  any 
harm,  but  that  she  would  have  the  greatest  influence 
with  him ;  and  he  applied  himself  to  paying  his  court 
to  her,  and  he  encouraged  the  Egyptian,  in  the  words 
of  Homer,  to  go  to  Cilicia  bedecked  in  her  best 
^hion  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  Antonius  who  was 
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the  most  pleasant  and  kindest  of  generals.  Being 
persuaded  by  Dellius,  and  collecting  from  the  proofs 
of  her  charms  upon  Caius  Caesar  and  Cnaeus  the 
son  of  Pompeius,  she  had  hopes  that  she  should 
more  easily  win  over  Antonius.  For  they  knew 
her  when  she  was  yet  a  girl  and  inexperienced  in 
a£&irs,  but  she  was  going  to  visit  Antonius  at  an 
age  in  which  women  have  the  most  brilliant  beauty 
and  their  understanding  has  attained  its  perfection. 
Accordingly  she  got  together  many  presents  and 
money  and  ornaments,  such  as  one  might  suppose 
that  she  could  bring  from  the  greatness  of  her 
estate  and  the  wealth  of  her  kingdom,  but  she  went 
to  Cilicia  relying  chiefly  on  herself  and  the  seduc- 
tions and  charms  of  her  own  person^ 

26.  Though  Cleopatra  received  many  letters  of 
summons  both  from  Antonius  and  his  friends,  she 
80  despised  and  mocked  the  man,  that  she  sailed  up 
the  Cydmis  in  a  vessel  with  a  gilded  stern,  with 
purple  sails  spread,  and  rowers  working  with 
silver  oars  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  in  harmony 
with  pipes  and  lutes.  Cleopatra  reclined  under  an 
awning  spangled  with  gold,  dressed  as  Venus  is 
painted,  and  youths  representing  the  Cupids  in 
pictures  stood  on  each  side  fanning  her.  In  like 
manner  the  handsomest  of  her  female  slaves  in  the 
dress  of  Nereids  and  Graces,  were  stationed  some 
at  the  rudders  and  others  at  the  ropes.  And  odours 
of  wondrous  kind  from  much  incense  filled  the 
banks.  Some  of  the  people  accompanied  her  im- 
mediately from  the  entrance  of  the  river  on  both 
sides,  and  others  went  down  from  the  city  to  see 
the  sight.  As  the  crowd  from  the  Agora  also 
poured  forth,  Antonius  was  finally  left  on  the  tri- 
bunal sitting  alone.     A  rumodr  went  abroad  that 
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Venus  was  coming  to  revel  with  Bacchus  for  the 
good  of  Asia.  Now  Antonius  sent  to  invite  Cleo- 
patra to  supper,  but  she  on  her  part  said  that  he 
should  rather  come  to  her.  Antonius  accordingly 
wishing  to  display  some  good  nature  and  kindness 
obeyed  and  came.  He  found  a  preparation  greater 
than  he  expected,  but  he  was  most  surprised  at  the 
number  of  the  lights.  For  it  is  said  that  so  many 
lights  were  hung  down  and  shewn  on  all  sides  at  once, 
and  arranged  and  put  together  in  such  inclinations 
and  positions  with  respect  to  one  another  in  the 
form  of  squares  and  circles,  that  of  the  few  things 
that  are  beautiful  and  worthy  of  being  seen  this 
sight  was  one. 

27.  On  the  following  day  when  Antonius  feasted 
her  in  turn  he  was  ambitious  to  surpass  her  splen- 
dour and  taste,  but  he  was  left  behind  and  inferior 
in  both,  and  in  these  very  things  he  was  the  first  to 
scoff  at  the  coarseness  and  rusticity  of  his  own  enter- 
tainment. Cleopatra  observing  in  the  jests  of  An- 
tonius much  of  the  soldier  and  the  unpolished  man, 
adopted  the  same  manner  towards  him  freely  and 
boldly.  Now  her  beauty,  as  they  say,  was  not  in 
itself  altogether  incomparable  nor  such  as  to  strike 
those  who  saw  her ;  but  familiarity  with  her  had 
an  irresistible  charm,  and  her  form  combined  with 
her  persuasive  speech  and  with  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter which  in  a  manner  was  diffused  about  her 
haviour  produced  a  certain  piquancy.  There  was 
a  sweetness  also  in  the  sound  of  her  voice  when  she 
spoke;  and  as  she  could  easily  turn  her  tongue, 
like  a  many-stringed  instrument,  to  any  language 
that  she  pleased,  she  had  very  seldom  need  of  an 
interpreter  for  her  communication  with  barbarians, 
but  she  answered  most  by  herself,  as  Ethiopians, 
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Troglodytes,  Hebrews,  Arabs,  Syrians,  Medes, 
Parthians.  She  Is  said  also  to  have  learned  the 
language  of  many  other  people,  though  the  kings 
her  predecessors  had  not  even  taken  the  pains  to 
learn  the  Egyptian  language,  and  some  of  them  had 
even  given  up  the  Macedonian  dialect. 

28.  Now  she  so  captivated  Antonius,  that  though 
his  wife  Fulvia  was  carrying  on  war  at  Rome 
against  Caesar  on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  Antonius, 
and  a  Parthian  army  was  hovering  about  Meso- 
potamia, of  which  the  king's  generals  had  named 
'Labienus  Parthian  governor,  and  they  were  about  to 
enter  Syria,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  off  by 
her  to  Alexandria ;  and  there  staying  and  amusing 
himself  like  a  young  man  who  had  leisure,  he  con- 
sumed and  expended  upon  pleasure  the  most  costly  of 
all  things,  as  Antiphon  said.  Time.  They  had  a  kind 
of  company  called  Inimitable  livers ;  and  they  daily 
feasted  one  another  making  an  incredible  profusion 
in  their  expenditure.  Now  Philotas  of  Amphissa, 
a  physician,  used  to  relate  to  my  grandfather  Lam- 
prias,  that  he  was  then  in  Alexandria  learning  his 
profession,  and  having  got  acquainted  with  one  of 
the  royal  cooks  he  was  persuaded  by  him,  as  was 
natural  in  a  young  man,  to  view  the  costliness  and 
the  preparation  for  the  table.  Accordingly  he  was 
introduced  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  saw  every 
thing  in  great  abundance,  and  eight  wild  boars 
roasting,  which  made  him  wonder  at  the  number  of 
the  guests.  Hereupon  the  cook  laughed  and  said, 
the  party  at  supper  was  not  large,  only  about 
twelve  ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  everything  which 
was  served  up  should  be  in  perfection,  which  a 
moment  of  time  would  spoil.  He  said  it  might 
happen  that  Antonius  should  wish  to  sup  imme- 
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diatelj,  and  if  it  so  happeDed,  he  might  defer  it  by 
asking  for  a  cup  or  by  fidling  ioto  some  conversa- 
tioD ;  and  accordingly,  he  continued,  not  one  rapper 
is  prepared,  but  many,  for  the  exact  time  is  difficult 
to  conjecture.  This  is  what  Philotas  used  to  tell ; 
and  in  the  course  of  time,  as  he  related,  he  was 
among  those  who  attended  on  the  eldest  son  of  An- 
tonius,  whom  he  had  by  Fulvia,  and  he  supped 
with  him  with  the  rest  of  his  companions  as  a 
general  rule,  when  he  did  not  sup  with  his  &ther. 
On  one  occasion  there  was  a  physician  present  who 
was  bragging  greatly  and  much  annoying  the  com- 
pany at  supper,  but  Philotas  stopped  him  by  a 
sophism  of  this  kind :  '  If  a  man  has  fever  in  some 
d^^ree,  we  must  give  him  cold  water ;  but  every 
man  who  has  fever  has  fever  in  some  degree ;  we 
must  therefore  give  cold  watet  to  every  man  who 
has  fever.'  The  man  was  confounded  and  put  to 
silence,  whereat  the  youth  being  pleased  laughed 
and  said,  '  All  this,  Philotas,  I  give  you/  point- 
ing to  a  table  full  of  m^y  large  cups.'  Philotas 
acknowledged  his  intended  kindness,  though  he 
was  fiir  from  thinking  that  a  boy  of  his  age  had 
authority  to  make  such  a  present ;  but  after  awhile 
one  of  the  young  slaves  took  hold  of  the  cups  and 
bringing  them  in  a  vessel  bade  him  put  a  seal  on 
it.  As  Philotas  made  objections  and  was  afraid 
to  take  the  things,  '  Why,  you  fool,'  said  the  man, 
^  do  you  hesitate  ?  Don't  you  know  that  the  giver 
is  the  son  of  Antonius,  and  that  he  has  permission 
to  give  so  many  things  of  gold  ?  If  however  you 
take  my  advice,  you  will  exchange  the  whole  with 
us  for  a  sum  of  money ;  for  perchance  the  youth's 
&ther  might  call  for  some  of  the  vessels  which  are 
old  and  valued  for  their  workmanship.'     Such  anec- 
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dotes  as  these  my  grandfather  used  to  say  that  Phi- 
lotas  would  occasionally  tell. 

29.  But  Cleopatra  by  distributing  flattery  not, 
as  Plato  says,  in  four  ways,  but  in  many  ways,  and 
by  always  adding  some  new  pleasure  and  charm  to 
whatever  was  either  serious  or  mirthful,  completely 
ruled  Antonius,  never  leaving  him  by  night  nor  by 
day.  For  she  played  at  dice  with  him,  and  drank 
with  him,  and  hunted  with  him,  and  was  a  spectator 
when  he  was  exercising  in  arms,  and  by  night  when 
he  was  standing  at  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
common  people  and  jesting  with  those  within,  she 
accompanied  him  in  his  rambles  and  freaks,  in  the 
dress  of  a  female  slave ;  for  Antonius  also  used  to 
dress  himself  in  this  style.  Accordingly  he  would 
return  home,  always  well  loaded  with  coarse  abuse 
and  sometimes  with  blows.  With  the  greater  part 
he  was  in  no  good  credit ;  however  the  Alexan- 
drines took  delight  in  his  extravagances  and  joined 
in  his  follies  without  any  lack  of  cleverness  or 
humour,  being  pleased  therewith  and  saying  that 
Antonius  put  on  the  tragic  mask  to  the  Romans, 
but  the  comic  mask  to  them.  Now  to  relate  the 
greater  part  of  his  follies  would  be  mere  trifling. 
However  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  fishing  and 
was  vexed  at  his  bad  sport,  Cleopatra  also  being 
present,  he  ordered  the  fishermen  to  dive  under  the 
water  and  secretly  to  fasten  to  the  hook  some  fishes 
that  had  been  already  caught ;  and  he  pulled  up 
two  or  three  times,  but  not  without  being  detected 
by  the  Egyptian.  Pretending  to  admire,  she  spoke 
to  her  friends  and  invited  them  to  come  as  spec- 
tators on  the  following  day.  A  number  of  them 
got  into  the  fishing  boats,  and  when  Antonius  had 
let  down  his  line,  she  ordered  one  of  her  own  men 
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to  anticipate  him  by  diving  to  the  hook  and  to 
fasten  to  it  a  Pontic  salted  fish.  Antonius  thinking 
that  he  had  caught  something  pulled  up,  on  which 
there  was,  as  was  natural,  great  laughter,  whereat 
Cleopatra  said,  ^Give  up  the  fishing-rod,  Impe- 
rator,  to  us  the  kings  of  Pharos  and  Canobus ;  your 
sport  is  cities  and  kings  and  continents. 

SO.  While  Antonius  was  spending  his  time  in 
such  trifles  and  extravagances,  he  was  surprised  by 
intelligence  from  two  different  quarters ;  from 
Bome,  that  Lucius  his  brother  and  Fulvia  his  wife 
having  first  been  at  variance  with  one  another  and 
then  having  warred  with  Caesar  were  completely 
defeated  and  flying  from  Italy;  the  other  intel- 
ligence was  in  no  wise  more  favourable,  which  was 
that  Labienus  at  the  head  of  the  Parthians  had 
subdued  Asia  from  the  Euphrates  and  Syria  as  fiu* 
as  Lydia  and  Ionia.  With  difficulty  then,  like  a 
man  roused  &om  sleep  and  a  drunken  debauch,  he 
set  out  to  oppose  the  Parthians  and  advanced  as 
far  as  Phoenice,  but  as  Fulvia  sent  him  letters  full 
of  lamentations  he  turned  towards  Italy  with  two 
hundred  ships.  On  his  voyage  he  took  up  his 
friends  who  had  fled  from  Italy,  and  learned  from 
them  that  Fulvia  had  been  the  cause  of  the  war, 
for  she  was  naturally  a  busy  and  bold  woman,  but 
her  hope  was  to  draw  away  Antonius  from  Cleo- 
patra, if  there  should  be  any  disturbance  in  Italy. 
It  happened  that  Fulvia  who  was  sailing  to  meet 
him  died  at  Sicyon  of  some  disease,  which  renda^ 
a  reconciliation  with  Caesar  more  easy.  For  when 
Antonius  approached  Italy,  and  Caesar  was  evi- 
dently not  intending  to  make  any  charge  against 
him,  and  Antonius  was  ready  to  ^x  on  Fulvia  the 
^^ame  o£  what  he  was  chai^^  with,  their  friends 
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would  not  let  them  come  to  any  explanation  of 
these  grounds,  but  brought  them  both  to  terms 
and  distributed  the  empire,  making  the  Ionian  gulf 
the  boundary,  and  giving  the  eastern  parts  to 
Antonius  and  the  western  to  Caesar ;  Lepidus  was 
allowed  to  keep  Libya ;  and  it  was  settled  that  the 
friends  of  each  in  turns  should  be  consuls,  when  it 
did  not  please  themselves  to  be. 

31.  This  arrangement  seemed  to  be  good,  but 
it  required  a  stronger  security,  and  fortune  offered 
one.  Octavia  was  a  sister  of  Caesar,  older  than 
Caesar,  but  not  by  the  same  mother ;  for  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Ancharia,  but  he  was  bora  after- 
wards of  Atia.  Caesar  wajs  very  greatly  attached 
to  his  sister,  and  it  is  said  she  was  a  most  admirable 
woman.  Octavia  was  now  a  widow,  for  her  husband 
Caius  Marcellus  had  not  long  been  dead.  As 
Fulvia  was  dead,  Antonius  also  was  considered  to 
be  a  widower  ;  he  did  not  deny  that  he  had  Cleo- 
patra, but  he  did  not  admit  that  he  had  her  as  a 
wife,  and  he  was  still  struggling  in  his  judgment 
on  this  point  against  his  love  for  the  Egyptian. 
Every  body  was  proposing  this  marriage  in  the 
hope  that  Octavia,  who  in  addition  to  great  beauty 
possessed  dignity  of  character  and  good  sense,  if 
she  were  united  to  Antonius  and  were  beloved  by 
him,  as  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  a 
woman  must  be,  would  be  the  conservation  and 
cause  of  union  between  them  in  all  respects.  This 
being  arranged  between  them,  they  went  up  to 
Home  where  the  marriage  of  Octavia  was  cele- 
brated, though  the  law  did  not  allow  a  woman  to 
marry  till  ten  months  after  her  husband's  decease , 
but  the  Senate  in  this  case  remitted  the  time  by  a 
decree. 
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32.  As  Sextus  Pompeius  was  still  in  possession 
of  SicUy  and  was  ravaging  Italy,  and  with  his 
numerous  piratical  ships,  of  which  Menas  the 
pirate  and  Menecrates  were  commanders,  had  ren- 
dered the  sea  unsafe  to  vessels,  and  as  he  seemed 
to  be  in  a  firiendly  disposition  towards  Antonius, 
for  he  had  received  his  mother  when  she  had  fled 
from  Rome  with  Fulvia,  it  was  resolved  to  come 
to  terms  with  him  also.  They  met  at  the  pro- 
montory of  Misenum  and  the  mound,  the  fleet  of 
Pompeius  being  anchored  close  by  him,  and  the 
forces  of  Antonius  and  Caesar  were  arranged  by 
the  side  of  them.  Having  agreed  that  Pompeius 
should  have  Sardinia  and  Sicily  on  condition  of 
keeping  the  sea  clear  of  pirates  and  sending  to 
Borne  a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  they  invited  one 
another  to  an  entertainment.  They  cast  lots  on 
the  occasion,  and  it  was  the  lot  of  Pompeius  to 
feast  them  first.  Upon  Antonius  asking  him  where 
they  should  sup,  •  There,'  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
commander's  ship  of  six  banks  of  oars,  '  for  this  is 
all  the  paternal  residence  that  is  left  for  Pompf^ius.' 
This  he  said  to  reproach  Antonius  who  had  the 
house  that  had  belonged  to  the  father  of  Sextus. 
Fixing  his  ship  at  anchor  and  making  a  kind  of 
bridge  from  the  promontory,  he  received  them 
with  a  hearty  welcome.  When  the  banquet  was 
at  its  height  and  jokes  against  Cleopatra  and  An- 
tonius were  plenti&],  Menas  the  pirate  approaching 
Pompeius  said  to  him  so  that  the  rest  could  not 
hear,  *  Will  you  let  me  cut  off*  the  anchors  of  the 
ship  and  make  you  master  not  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia, but  of  the  Roman  empire  ?'  Pompeius  on 
hearing  this,  considered  with  himself  for  a  short 
time,   and  said,    <  You   ought  to   have  done  it, 
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Menas,  without  mentioning  it  to  me :  but  now  let  us 
be  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are ;  perjury  is  not 
for  me.'  Pompeius  after  being  feasted  by  Caesar 
and  Antonius  in  turn  sailed  back  to  Sicily. 

33.  After  the  settlement  of  affairs,  Antonius 
sent  forward  Ventidius  into  Asia  to  prevent  the 
Farthians  from  advancing  further,  and  in  order  to 
please  Caesar  he  was  appointed  priest  of  the  former 
Caesar  ;  and  everything  else  that  concerned  public 
affairs  they  transacted  in  common  and  in  a  friendly 
way.  But  their  games  of  amusement  caused  an- 
noyance to  Antonius,  as  he  always  carried  off 
therein  less  than  Caesar.  Now  there  was  with 
Antonius  a  man  skilled  in  divinations,  an  Egyptian, 
one  of  those  who  cast  nativities,  who,  whether  it 
was  to  please  Cleopatra,  or  whether  he  said  it  in 
good  faith,  spoke  freely  to  Antonius  saying,  that 
his  fortune  though  most  splendid  and  great  was 
obscured  by  that  of  Caesar,  and  he  advised  him 
to  remove  as  far  as  possible  from  the  young  man : 
*  For  thy  daemon,'  he  said,  *  is  afraid  of  the  daemon 
of  Caesar,  and  though  it  is  proud  and  erect,  when 
it  is  by  itself,  it  is  humbled  by  his  daemon  when 
it  is  near,  and  becomes  cowed.'  And  indeed  the 
things  which  were  happening  seemed  to  confirm 
the  Egyptian ;  for  it  is  said  that  when  they  were 
casting  lots  by  way  of  amusement  in  whatever  they 
might  happen  to  be  engaged,  and  throwing  dice, 
Antonius  came  off  with  disadvantage.  They  fre- 
quently matched  cocks,  and  fighting  quails,  and 
those  of  Caesar  were  always  victorious.  Whereat 
Antonius  being  annoyed,  though  he  did  not  show 
it,  and  paying  more  regard  to  the  Egyptian  de- 
parted from  Italy,  leaving  the  management  of  his 
afi&drs  to  Caesar ;  and  he  took  with  him  Octavia 
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as  £ir  as  Greece,  there  having  been  a  daughter 
bom  to  them.  While  he  was  spending  the  winter 
in  Athens,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  first 
successes  of  Ventidius,  who  had  defeated  the  Par- 
thians  in  a  battle,  in  which  Labienus  lost  his  life 
and  Phamapates  the  most  skilful  of  the  generals 
of  King  Hyrodes.  On  the  occasion  of  this  victory 
Antonius  feasted  the  Greeks ;  and  he  acted  as 
gymnasiarch  for  the  Athenians,  and  leaving  at 
home  the  insignia  of  his  rank,  he  went  forth  with 
the  rod^  of  a  gymnasiarch  and  the  dress  and  white 
shoes ;  and  he  took  the  youths  by  the  neck  when 
he  separated  them. 

34.  As  he  was  going  to  set  out  for  the  war,  he 
took  a  crown  from  the  sacred  olive,  and  in  con- 
formity to  a  certain  oracle,  he  filled  a  vessel  with 
water  from  the  Clepsydra,  and  carried  it  with  him. 
In  the  mean  time  Pacorus,  the  king's  son,  ndth  a 
large  Parthian  army  again  advanced  against  Syria, 
but  Yentidius  engaged  with  him  in  Cyrrhestica 
and  put  his  army  to  flight  with  g^eat  loss :  Pacorus 
himself  fell  among  the  first.  This  exploit,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  gave  the  Romans 
full  satisfiu^tion  for  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  and  again 
confined  the  P&rthians  within  Media  and  Mesopo- 
tamia after  being  defeated  in  three  successive 
battles.  Yentidius  gave  up  all  intention  of  pur- 
suing the  Parthians  further,  because  he  feared  the 
jealousy  of  Antonius,  but  he  visited  those  who  had 
revolted  and  brought  them  into  subjection,  and 
besieged  Antiochus  of  Commagene  in  the  city 
Samosata.  The  king  proposed  to  pay  a  thousand 
talents  and  to  obey  the  order  of  Antonius,  but 
Yentidius  told  him  to  send  his  proposal  to  An- 
tonius;  for  he  had  now  advanced  near,  and  he 
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would  not  allow  Yentidius  to  make  peace  with 
Antiochusy  because  he  wished  that  this  single 
exploit  at  least  should  bear  his  name,  and  that 
everything  should  not  be  accomplished  by  Yen- 
tidius. As  however  the  siege  was  protracted,  and 
the  citizens,  after  despairing  of  coming  to  terms, 
betook  themselves  to  a  vigorous  defence,  Antonius 
who  ijiras  making  no  prc^ess,  but  was  ashamed 
and  repented  of  his  conduct,  was  glad  to  make 
peace  with  Antiochus  and  to  take  three  hundred 
talents  ;  and  after  settling  some  trifling  matters  in 
Syria,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  sent  Yentidius 
to  enjoy  a  triumph  after  bestowing  on  him  the 
suitable  decorations.  Yentidius  is  the  only  Roman 
to  the  present  time  who  has  had  a  triumph  over 
the  Parthians ;  and  he  was  a  man  of  obscure  birth, 
but  the  friendship  of  Antonius  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  great  deeds,  of  which  he  made  the 
best  use,  and  so  confirmed  what  was  generally  said 
of  Antonius  and  Caesar,  that  they  were  more  suc- 
cessful as  generals  through  others  than  of  them- 
selves. For  Sossius  also,  a  legatus  of  Antonius, 
had  great  success  in  Syria ;  and  Canidius,  who  was 
left  by  Antonius  in  Armenia,  defeated  the  Arme- 
nians and  the  kings  of  the  Iberians  and  Albanians 
and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Caucasus.  All  this 
success  increased  the  name  and  the  &me  of  the 
power  of  Antonius  among  the  barbarians. 

35.  Antonius  being  again  irritated  against  Caesar 
by  certain  calumnies  sailed  to  Italy  with  three 
hundred  vessels ;  but  as  the  people  of  Brundusium 
would  not  receive  his  fleet,  he  sailed  round  and 
anchored  at  Tarentum.  There  he  sent  Octavia, 
for  she  accompanied  him  from  Greece,  at  her  re- 
quest to  her  brother :  she  was  then  pregnant,  and 
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had  already  bonne  him  two  daughters.  She  met 
Caesar  on  the  way  and  after  gaining  over  his  firiends 
Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  she  prayed  him  with  much 
urgency  and  much  intreaty  not  to  let  her  become 
a  most  wretched  woman  after  being  most  happy. 
For  now,  she  said,  all  men  turned  their  eyes  upon 
her,  who  was  the  wife  of  one  Imperator  and  the  sister 
of  another ;  '  but  if  the  worse  should  prevail,'  she 
continued,  '  and  there  should  be  war,  it  is  uncertain 
which  of  you  must  be  the  victor  and  which  the 
vanquished  ;  but  I  shall  be  unfortunate  both  ways.' 
Caesar  being  moved  by  these  words  came  in  a 
friendly  manner  to  Tarentum,  and  those  who  were 
present  saw  a  most  noble  spectacle,  a  large  army  on 
land  tranquil,  and  many  ships  quietly  holding  on  the 
shore,  and  the  meeting  and  friendly  salutations  of 
the  two  Imperators  and  their  friends.  Antonius 
gave  an  entertainment  first,  which  Caesar  consented 
to  for  his  sister's  sake.  It  being  agreed  that  Caesar 
should  give  Antonius  two  legions  for  the  Parthian 
war,  and  that  Antonius  should  give  Caesar  a  hundred 
brazen -beaked  vessels,  Octavia  independently  of 
what  had  been  agreed,  asked  for  her  brother  twenty 
light  ships  from  her  husband,  and  for  her  husband 
a  thousand  soldiers  from  her  brother.  Accordingly 
separating  from  one  another,  the  one  immediately 
engaged  in  the  war  against  Pompeius,  being  desirous 
to  get  Sicily;  and  Antonius  intrusting  to  Caesar 
Octavia  and  his  children  by  her  and  by  Fulvia  crossed 
over  to  Asia. 

36.  That  great  evil,  which  had  long  slept,  the 
passion  for  Cleopatra,  which  appeared  to  be  put  to 
rest  and  to  have  been  tranquillized  by  better  con- 
siderations, blazed  forth  again  and  recovered 
strength    as  Antonius    approached    Syria.    And 
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finally  (as  Plato  says  of  the  stubborn  and  ungovern- 
able beast  of  the  soul),  kicking  away  everything 
that  was  good  and  wholesome,  he  sent  Fonteius 
Capito  to  bring  Cleopatra  to  Syria.  On  her  ar- 
rival he  gave  and  added  to  her  dominions  nothing 
small  or  trifling,  but  Phoenice,  Coele  Syria,  Cy- 
prus, a  large  part  of  Cilicia,  and  further,  that  part 
of  Judaea  which  produces  the  balsam,  and  all  the 
part  of  Arabia  Nabathaea  which  was  turned  towards 
the  external  sea.  These  donations  caused  the  Ro- 
mans the  greatest  vexation;  though  he  gave  tetrar- 
chies  and  kingdoms  of  great  nations  to  many  private 
persons,  and  took  kingdoms  from  many,  as  for  in- 
stance Antigonus  the  Jew,  whom  he  brought  out  and 
beheaded,  though  no  king  before  had  been  punished 
in  this  way.  But  the  scandal  of  the  thing  was 
that  which  gave  more  oflTence  than  all  the  honours 
conferred  on  Cleopatra.  The  evil  report  was  in- 
creased by  his  acknowledging  his  twin  children  by 
Cleopatra,  one  of  whom  he  called  Alexander  and 
the  other  Cleopatra ;  and  he  gave  to  one  the  'sur- 
name of  Sun,  and  the  other  of  Moon.  However 
he  had  some  dexterity  in  putting  a  good  face  on 
bad  things,  for  he  said  that  the  greatness  of  the 
Roman  power  was  shown  not  in  what  they  received, 
but  in  what  they  gave;  and  that  noble  families 
were  extended  by  a  succession  and  progeny  of  many 
kings.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  said,  that  his  own 
ancestor  was  begotten  by  Hercules,  who  did  not 
deposit  his  successors  in  a  single  womb,  nor  did  he 
fear  laws  like  Solon's  and  penalties  for  conception, 
but  gave  nature  her  course  to.  leave  many  begin- 
nings and  foundations  of  families. 

37.  When  Phraates  had  killed  his  father  Hyrodes 
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and  got  poissession  of  the  kingdom^  other  Parthians 
fled,  not  few  in  number ;  and  atnong  them  Monaesea, 
a  man  of  illustrious  rank  and  great  power  fled  to 
Antonius,  who  likening  the  fortune  of  Monaeses  to 
that  of  Themistocles  and  comparing  his  own  means 
and  magnanimity  to  those  of  the  Persian  kings,  gave 
him  three  cities,  Larissa,  and  Arethusa  and  Hiera- 
polls  which  was  before  called  Bambyce.  Upon  the 
Parthian  king  sending  to  Monaeses  a  right  hand, 
Antonius  gladly  despatched  Monaeses  to  him, 
having  resolved  to  deceive  Phraates  with  a  pre- 
tence of  peace,  but  claiming  the  restoration  of  the 
standards  taken  in  the  time  of  Crassus  and  such  of 
the  prisoners  as  still  survived.  Antonius  having 
tent  Cleopatra  b^k  to  Egypt,  marched  through 
Arabia  and  Arn^enia  to  a  place  where  he  reviewed 
his  army,  which  had  aaiembled  there  and  also  the 
troops  of  the  c»nfedetate  kings;  and  they  were 
many,  but  the  greatest  of  all  was  Artavasdes,  king 
of  Armenia,  who  supplied  sik  thousand  horse  and 
Beven  thousand  foot  skiers.  There  were  of  the 
Romans  sixty  thousand  foot  soldiers,  and  the 
cavalry  which  was  classed  with  the  Romans  was 
ten  thousand  Iberians  and  Celts ;  and  of  the  oth^ 
-nations  there  were  thirty  thousand  together  with 
cavalry  and  light-armed  troops.  Yet  so  great  a 
preparation  and  power  which  akrmed  even  the 
Indians  beyond  Bactria  and  shook  all  Asia,  it  b 
said  was  made  of  no  avail  to  him  by  reason  of 
Cleopatra.  For  through  his  eagerness  to  i^nd 
the  winter  with  her,  he  op^ed  the  campaign  be- 
fore the  flt  time  and  conducted  everything  in  a 
disorderly  way,  not  having  the  mastery  over  his 
own  judgment,  but  through  the  influence  of  some 
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drugs  or  magic  always  anxioitiily  looking  towards 
her,  and  thinking  more  of  his  speedy  return  than 
of  conquering  the  enemy. 

38.  Now  in  the  first  place,  though  it  was  his 
business  to  winter  there  in  Armenia  and  to  give 
his  army  rest,  which  was  worn  out  by  a  march  of 
eight  thousand  stadia,  and  before  the  Parthians 
moved  from  th^r  winter-quartiers  in  the  com- 
mencement of  spring,  to  occupy  Media,  he  did  not 
wait  for  the  time,  but  immediately  led  forward  his 
army,  leaving  Armenia  on  the  left  and  touching 
QQ  Atropatene  which  he  ravaged.  In  the  next 
place,  the  engines  which  were  necessary  for  sieges 
were  carried  along  with  the  army  in  three  hundred 
waggons,  and  among  them  was  a  ram  eighty  feet 
long ;  and  it  was  not  possible  for  any  one  of  them,  if 
it  was  damaged,  to  be  repaired  when  it  was  wanted^ 
because  the  upper  country  only  produced  wood  of 
insufficient  length  and  haraness:  accordingly  in  his 
hurry  he  left  all  the  engines  behind  as  encum- 
brances to  his  speed,  after  appointing  a  watch  and 
Statianus  as  commands  over  the  waggons;  and 
he  commenced  the  siege  oi  Phraata,  a  large  city^ 
in  which  were  the  children  and  wives  of  the  king 
of  Media.  But  the  difficulties  soon  proved  what 
an  error  he  had  committed  in  leaving  behind  the 
engines ;  and  as  he  wished  to  come  to  close  quarters 
with  the  enemy,  he  commenced  erecting  a  mound 
against  the  city,  which  rode  slowly  and  with  much 
labour.  In  the  mean  time  Phraates  came  down  with 
a  great  force,  hearing  of  the  waggons  being  left 
behind  that  carried  the  machines,  and  sent  many 
horsemen  against  them,  by  whom  Statianus  was 
hemmed  in  and  killed  and  ten  thousand  men  with 
him.  The  barbarians  took  possession  of  the  en- 
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gines  and  destroyed  them.     They  also  took  many 
prisoners  among  whom  was  king  Polemon. 

39.  This  misfortune  greatly  annoyed,  as  we  may 
suppose,  all  the  soldiers  of  Autonius  who  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  had  received  this  unex- 
pected blow;  and  the  Armenian  Artavasdes  de- 
spairing of  the  success  of  the  Romans  went  off 
with  his  troops,  though  he  had  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  war.  The  Parthians  now  showed  themselves 
to  the  besiegers  in  gallant  array  and  insultingly 
threatened  them,  on  which  Antonius,  not  wishing 
to  let  despondency  and  dejection  abide  in  his  army 
by  their  being  quiet  and  to  increase,  took  ten 
legions  and  three  praetorian  cohorts  of  heavy- 
armed  men  and  all  the  cavalry,  and  led  them  out 
to  forage  in  the  hope  that  the  enemy  would  thus 
be  drawn  on,  and  that  a  r^ular  battle  would 
ensue.  After  advancing  one  day's  march,  he  saw 
that  the  Parthians  were  spreading  themselves 
around  him  and  seeking  to  attack  him  on  the 
march,  on  which  he  hung  out  in  the  camp  the  sign 
of  battle,  but  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  the 
tents  to  bC'  taken  down,  as  if  his  intention  were 
not  to  fight  but  to  lead  oiSF  his -troops;  and  be 
passed  along  the  line  of  the  barbarians  which  was 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  having  given  orders,  as 
soon  as  the  first  ranks  of  the  enemy  should  be 
within  reach  of  the  heavy-armed  soldiers,  for  the 
cavalry  to  ride  at  them.  To  the  Parthians  who  stood 
opposed  to  the  Romans,  their  discipline  appeared 
to  be  something  indescribable ;  and  they  observed  the 
Romans  as  they  marched  past  at  equal  intervals 
without  disorder  and  in  silence,  brandishing  their 
-nears.  But  when  the  standard  was  raised  and  the 
valry  feeing  about  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  the 
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Paxthians  received  their  onset  and  repelled  it, 
though  the  Romans  were  all  at  once  too  close  to 
allow  them  to  use  their  arrows;  but  when  the 
heavy-armed  soldiers  joined  in  the  conflict  at  the 
same  time  with  shouts  and  the  clatter  of  arms,  the 
Parthian  horses  were  frightened  and  gave  way 
and  the  Parthians  fled  before  they  came  to  close 
quarters.  Antonius  pressed  on  tiie  pursuit  and 
hid  great  hopes  that  he  had  finished  the  whole 
war  or  the  chief  part  in  that  battle.  But  when 
the  In&ntry  had  followed  up  the  pursuit  for  fifly 
stadia  and  the  cavalry  for  three  times  that  dis- 
tance, looking  at  those  of  the  enemy  who  had 
fiiUen  and  were  captured,  they  found  only  thirty 
captives  and  eighty  corpses,  which  caused  dismay 
and  despondency  in  all  the  army,  when  they  re» 
fleeted  that  though  victorious  they  had  killed  so 
few,  and  that  when  defeated  they  must  sustain 
such  a  loss  as  they  had  near  the  waggons.  On  the 
following  day  they  broke  up  their  encampment 
and  took  the  road  towards  Phraata  and  the  camp. 
On  their  march  they  fell  in  at  first  with  a  few  of 
the  enemy,  and  then  a  greater  number,  and  finally 
Mrith  all,  who,  as  if  they  were  unvanquished  and 
fresh,  challenged  them  and  fell  upon  them  from 
all  sides,  so  that  with  difficulty  and  much  labour 
they  got  safe  to  their  camp.  As  the  Medes  made 
a  sally  against  the  mound  and  terrified  those  who 
were  defending  it,  Antonius  being  enraged  put  in 
practice  what  is  called  decimation  against  the 
cowards;  for  he  divided  the  whole  number  into 
tens,  and  put  to  death  one  out  of  each  ten  who 
was  chosen  by  lot ;  and  to  the  rest  he  ordered  barley 
to  be  measured  out,  instead  of  wheat 

40.  The  war  was  attended  with  great  hardship 
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to  both  sides,  and  the  ftiture  was  still  more  akmi' 
iBgy  as  ABtoniuB  was  expeeting  fiimine,  for  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  get  forage  without  many  of 
the  soldiers  being  wounded  and  killed.  Phraates 
knowing  that  the  Parthians  were  able  to  bear 
anything  rather  than  to  endure  hardship  in  the 
winter  and  to  encamp  in  the  open  air,  was  afraid 
kst  If  the  Romans  held  out  and  abided  there,  his 
troops  would  leave  him,  as  the  atmosphere  was 
banning  to  grow  heavy  after  the  autumnal 
equinox.  Aocordingly  he  planned  such  a  stra- 
tagem as  this.  The  chie&  of  the  Farthians  both 
in  the  forages  and  on  other  occasions  when  they 
met  the  Bomans,  made  less  vigorous  resbtance, 
both  allowing  them  to  take  some  things  and  com- 
molding  their  valour  in  that  they  were  most 
eourageous  men  and  were  justly  admired  by  their 
king.  After  this  riding  up  nearer  to  them  and 
quietly  placing  their  horses  near  the  Romans,  th^ 
would  abuse  Antonius,  saying  that  though  Phraates 
wished  to  come  to  terms  and  to  spare  so  many 
brave  men,  Antonius  wouki  not  give  him  the 
opportunity,  but  sat  there  awaiting  those  dangerous 
and  powerRil  enemies,  hunger  and  winter,  from 
whom  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  escape^ 
even  under  convoy  of  the  Parthians.  Many  per- 
sons reported  this  to  Antonius,  and  though  he 
was  softened  by  hope,  still  he  did  not  send  heralds 
to  the  Parthians  until  he  inquired  from  the  bar- 
barians who  assumed  this  friendly  demeanour,  whe- 
ther what  they  said  really  expressed  the  king's 
meaning.  On  their  saying  that  it  was  so  and 
urging  him  not  to  fear  or  distrust,  he  soit  some  of 
'  '^  companions  to  demand  back  the  standards  and 
captives,  that  it  might  not  be  supposed  that  be 
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was  90  eager  to  make  his  escape  and  get  away.  The 
F&rthiaB  told  him  not  to  trouble  himself  about 
that  matter,  but  promised  him  peace  and  security 
if  he  would  depart  forthwith ;  whereupoB  in  a  few 
days  Antonius  got  his  baggage  together  and  broke 
up  his  camp.  Though  Antonius  liad  great  powers 
of  persuasion  before  a  popular  assembly,  and  was 
skilled  above  every  man  of  the  age  in  leading  an 
army  by  his  words,  he  was  unable  through  shame 
and  depression  of  spirits  to  encourage  the  soldiers, 
and  he  bade  Domitius  Aenobarbus  do  this.  Some 
of  the  soldiers  took  this  amiss,  considering  it  as  a 
token  of  contempt  towards  them,  but  the  majority 
were  affected  by  it  and  perceived  the  reason ;  and 
they  thought  that  they  ought  on  this  account  the 
more  to  show  their  respect  and  obedience  to  the 
commander. 

41.  As  Antonius  was  intending  to  lead  the 
troops  back  by  the  same  road,  which  was  through 
a  plain  country  without  trees,  a  man  by  nation  a 
Mardian,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Pal^- 
thian  habits,  and  had  already  shown  himself  faithful 
to  the  Romans  in  the  battle  at  the  waggons,  came 
up  to  Antonius  and  advised  him  in  hb  flight  to 
keep  to  the  mountains  on  his  right,  and  not  to 
expose  a  force  in  heavy  armour  and  encumbered, 
to  so  numerous  a  cavalry  and  to  the  arrows  in  bare 
and  open  tracts,  which  was  the  very  thing  that 
Phraates  designed  when  he  induced  him  hf  friendly 
terms  to  raise  the  si^e ;  and  that  he  would  lead 
them  a  shorter  road,  where  he  would  find  a  better 
supply  of  necessaries.  Antonius  on  hearing  this 
deliberated ;  he  did  not  wish  to  appear  to  distrust 
the  Parthians  after  the  truce,  yet  as  he  approved  of 
the  shorter  road  and  the  line  of  march  being  along 
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inhabited  villag^es,  he  asked  the  Mardian  for  a 
pledge  of  his  fidelity.  The  Mardian  ofiered  him- 
self to  be  put  in  chains  until  he  should  place  the 
army  in  Armenia ;  and  he  was  put  in  chains,  and 
he  conducted  them  for  two  days  without  their 
meeting  with  any  opposision.  On  the  third  day 
when  Antonius  luui  completely  ceased  to  think  of 
the  Pkrthians  and  was  advancing  in  a  careless  way 
by  reason  of  his  confidence,  the  Mardian  observed 
that  an  embankment  against  the  overflowing  of  a 
river  had  been  recently  broken,  and  that  the  stream 
was  flowing  in  a  great  current  on  the  road  by 
which  they  had  to  pass,  and  he  knew  that  the  Fur- 
thians  had  done  this  with  the  intention  of  making 
the  river  an  obstacle  to  the  Roman  march  by  the 
difficulty  and  delay  that  it  would  occasion ;  and  he 
bade  Antonius  look  out  and  be  on  his  guard, 
as  the  enemy  was  near.  Just  while  he  was  placing 
the  heavy-armed  men  in  order  and  taking  mea> 
sures  for  the  javelin  men  and  sHngers  to  make  an 
attack  through  their  ranks  upon  the  enemy,  the 
Pkurthians  appeared  and  rode  round  them  with  the 
design  of  encircling  the  Romans  and  putting  them 
in  (Ssoider  on  all  sides.  The  light-armed  troopa 
made  a  sally  against  them,  and  the  Parthians  after 
inflicting  some  wounds  with  their  arrows  and  re- 
ceiving as  many  from  the  leaden  bullets  and  javelins 
of  the  Romans,  retreated.  The  Parthians  then 
commenced  a  second  attack,  which  continued  until 
the  Celtae  iu  a  mass  drove  their  horses  against 
them  and  dispersed  them ;  and  the  Parthians  showed 
themselves  no  more  on  that  day. 

42.  From    this  experience  Antonius   learning 

what  he  ought  to  do,  covered  not  only  the  rear 

also  both  flanks  with  many  javelin  men  and 
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slingers,  and  led  his  army  in  the  form  of  a  quad* 
Tangle ;  and  the  cavalry  received  orders  to  repel 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  but  when  they  had  re- 
pulsed them,  not  to  pursue  &r,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Parthians  during  the  four  following 
days  sustained  as  much  damage  as  they  inflicted, 
and  their  ardour  being  dulled  they  thought  of  re- 
tiring, as  lui  excuse  for  which  they  all^^  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  On  the  fifth  day  Flavins  Gallus, 
a  man  of  military  talent  and  great  activity,  who 
held  a  command,  came  and  asked  Antonius  for' 
more  light-armed  troops  for  the  rear,  and  for  some 
of  the  cavalry  from  the  van,  in  the  expectation  of 
having  great  success.  Antonius  gave  him  the 
troops,  and  when  the  enemy  made  his  attack,  he 
fell  upon  them,  not  as  on  former  occasions,  at  the 
same  time  withdrawing  towards  the  heavy*armed 
soldiers  and  retreating,  but  resisting  them  and  en- 
gaging with  the  enemy  in  a  desperate  way.  The 
commanders  of -the  rear  seeing  that  he  was  being 
separated  from  them,  sent  and  called  him  back,  but 
he  would  not  listen  to  them.  They  say  that  Titius 
the  quaestor  seizing  the  standards  turned  them 
round  and  abused  Gallus  for  throwing  away  the 
lives  of  many  brave  men.  But  as  Gallus  abused 
him  •  in  turn  and  urged  those  about  him  to 
remain,  Titius  retreated.  While  Gallus  was  push- 
ing forwards  against  the  enemy  in  front,  a  lai^e 
body  of  those  in  the  rear  got  round  him  before  he 
perceived  it.  Being  now  attacked  on  all  sides  he 
sent  for  aid ;  but  the  commanders  of  the  heavy- 
armed  troops,  among  whom  was  Canidius,  a  man 
who  had  the  greatest  influence  with  Antonius,  are 
considered  to  have  committed  a  great  mistake. 
For  when  they  ought  to  have  moved  the  whole  line 
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the  cnonjy  ihej  sent  a  lev  at  a  time  to 
belp  agaiiMt  them;  and  agpun  when  these  were 
being  wonited,  th^  seat  others,  and  thus  these  came 
■ear  filling  the  whole  army  with  defeat  and  flight 
beiore  th^  were  aware  ii  it;  bat  Antonius  bim- 
eelf  qoicklj  cune  with  the  heavj-anned  men  from 
the  van  to  meet  the  enemT,  and  the  third  l^oa 
quieUj  poshing  throogh  the  fugitives  against  the 
enemy  stopped  their  fiiither  pnrBuiL 

43.  There  fidl  no  fewer  than  three  thousand; 
and  there  were  carried  to  the  tents  five  thousand 
wounded,  and  among  them  QaUos,  who  was  pierced 
with  five  arrows  in  front.  Gallus  did  not  recover 
from  his  woonds ;  Imt  Antonius  going  about  visited 
the  rest  of  the  wounded,  and  he  encouraged  them 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  deep  sympathy.  The 
men  cheerlully  grasping  his  right  hand  b^;ged 
him  to  go  and  take  care  of  his  health  and  not  to 
trouble  himself  about  them,  calling  him  Imperator 
and  saying  that  they  were  all  secure,  if  he  wm 
only  safe.  For  altogether  it  seems  that  no  Impe- 
rator of  that  age  got  together  an  army  more  dis- 
tingtiished  by  courage  or  endurance  or  strength ; . 
but  the  respeet  towards  the  commander  hln^elf, 
and  the  obedience  combined  with  aifection,  and 
the  circumstance  that  all  alike,  those  of  good  r^u- 
tatioo,  those  of  bad,  commanders,  private  soldiers, 
preferred  honour  and  fiivour  firom  Antonius  to 
their  own  lives  and  safety,  left  nothing  even  for  the 
ancient  Romans  to  surpass.  And  of  this  there 
were  several  reasons,  as  we  have  said  before ;  noble 
birth,  powerful  eloquence,  simplicity,  generosity 
and  munificence,  affid>ility  in  his  pleasures  and 
convereation.  On  that  occasion  by  the  pains  that 
he  took  and  his  sympathy  with  the  wounded,  and 
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by  sharing  with  them  whatever  they  wanted,  he 
made  the  sick  and  wounded  more  flill  of  alacrity 
than  those  who  were  whole. 

44.  However  the  victory  so  elated  the  enemy 
who  were  already  worn  out  and  exhausted,  and 
they  despised  the  Etomans  so  muck  that  they  even 
passed  the  night  close  to  the  camp,  expecting 
that  they  should  soon  plunder  the  deserted  tents 
and  the  baggi^  of  the  Romans  skulking  away. 
At  day-break  the  enemy  crowded  upon  them  in 
still  greater  numbers,  and  there  are  said  to  have 
been  not  fewer  than  ibrty  thousand  horsemen,  as 
the  king  had  sent  even  those  who  were  always 
placed  around  himself,  as  to  certain  and  secure 
success ;  for  the  king  himself  was  never  present  in 
any  battle.  But  Antonius  wishing  to  harangue  the 
soldiers  asked  for  a  dark  garment  that  he  might 
appear  more  piteous.  But  as  his  friends  opposed 
him,  he  came  forward  in  the  purple  dress  of  a 
general  and  addressed  the  troops,  praising  those 
who  had  k)een  victorious,  and  upbraiding  those  who 
had  fled.  The  former  exhorted  him  to  be  of  good 
ch^er^  and  the  others  making  their  apology  offered 
themselves  to  him  either  to  be  decimated  or  to  be 
punished  in  any  other  way ;  only  they  prayed  him 
him  to  cease  being  troubled  and  grieved.  Hereupon 
raising  his  hands  he  prayed  to  the  gods,  that  if 
any  reverse  of  fortune  should  follow  on  account 
of  his  former  prosperity,  it  might  come  upon  him, 
but  that  they  would  give  safety  and  victory  to  the 
rest  of  the  army. 

45.  On  the  following  day  they  advanced  under 
better  protection ;  and  when  the  Parthians  made 
thdr  attack,  the  result  was  very  contrary  to  their 
expectations.     For   they  expected  to  advance  to 
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plandar  and  booty,  and  not  to  battle;  but  as  they 
were  assailed  by  many  missiles,  and  saw  that  the 
Romans  were  encoun^ied  and  fresh  with  alacrity, 
they  were  again  completely  wearied  of  the  contest. 
Howevw  the  Piarthians  again  fell  upon  them  as 
they  were  descending  some  steep  hills,  and  galled 
thmk  with  anows  as  they  were  slowly  retreat- 
ing, whereon  the  shi^-bearers  &ced  about  and 
placing  the  light-armed  troops  within  their  ranks, 
dropped  down  <m  one  knee  and  held  their  shields 
before  them;  those  behind  held  their  shields  be- 
fore the  fiont  rank«  and  those  who  were  behind  the 
•scond  rank  did  the  same.  This  form,  which  very 
much  resembles  a  roof,  presents  a  theatrical  ap- 
pearance, and  Is  the  safest  of  bulwarks  against  the 
anows,  which  thus  glance  off.  But  the  Parthians, 
who  thought  that  the  Romans  bending  on  one  knee 
was  a  sign  of  eadiaustion  and  fetigue,  laid  aside 
thw  bows,  and  graining  their  spears  by  the  middle 
came  to  dose  quarters.  But  the  Romans  with  one 
shout  all  at  onoe  qurung  up,  and  pushing  with  their 
javelins  which  they  held  in  their  hand^  killed  the 
foreaiost  and  put  all  the  rest  to  flight  This  took 
place  also  on  the  followii^  days,  the  Romans 
making  <mly  small  way.  Famine  also  attacked 
the  army,  which  could  get  little  grain  and  that 
with  fighting,  and  they  had  few  implements  for 
giindii^S  for  the  greater  part  were  left  behind, 
owii^  to  some  of  the  beasts  dying,  and  others  b&su^ 
employed  in  carrying  the  sick  and  wounded.  It 
is  said  that  an  Attic  choenix  of  wheat  was  sold  for 
fifty  drachmae ;  and  they  sold  barley  loaves  for 
theLr  weight  In  silver.  They  then  betook  them- 
selves to  vegetables  and  roots,  but  they  found  few 
the  kind  that  they  were  accustomed  to,  and 
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being  compelled  to  make  tml  of  what  they  had 
never  tast^  before,  they  ate  of  one  herb  that 
caused  madness  and  then  death.  For  he  who  had 
eaten  of  it  recollected  nothing,  and  understood 
nothing,  and  busied  himself  about  nothing  except 
one  sole  thing,  which  was  to  move  and  turn  every 
stone,  as  if  he  were  doing' something  of  great  im- 
portance. The  plain  was  full  of  men  stooping  to 
the  gpround  and  digging  round  stones  and  moving 
them ;  and  finally  they  vomited  \Ale  and  died,  for 
wine,  which  was  the  only  remedy,  failed  them.  As 
many  were  dying  and  the  Parthians  did  not  desist 
from  their  attack,  they  say  that  Antonius  often 
cried  out,  'O  the  ten  thousand!'  whereby  he 
expressed  his  admiration  of  the  ten  thousand,  that 
though  they  marched  even  a  greater  distance, 
from  Babylonia,  and  fought  with  many  more 
enemies,  yet  they  made^ood  their  retreat. 

46.  The  Parthians  not  being  able  to  break 
through  the  Roman  army  nor  yet  to  separate  their 
ranks,  and  being  already  often  defeated  and  put 
to  flight,  again  mingled  in  a  friendly  way  with 
those  who  went  out  for  grass  or  com,  and  pointing 
to  the  strings  of  their  bows  which  were  unstrung, 
said,  tiiat  they  were  going  back  and  this  wa« 
the  end  of  their  attack;  but  that  a  few  of  the 
Medes  would  follow  still  one  or  two  days'  journey 
without  annoying  them  at  all,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  more  distant  villages.  To  these 
words  were  added  embraces  and  signs  of  friendship, 
so  that  the  Romans  were  again  of  good  cheer,  and 
Antonius  hearing  this  resolved  to  keep  nearer  to 
the  plains,  as  the  road  through  the  mountains  was 
said  to  be  waterless.  While  he  was  intending  to 
do  this,  there  came  to  the  camp  a  man  from  the 
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47.  Ihi-iio^  sua  tsjfi.  he  vofi  aaarr  ;  sni  A>- 
Umttm  wfto  mm  tiotiUed  at  thoe  wn^  tmkd 
U^/tititer  kb  frkadby  and  tke  MmSai  vte  vi^  thtir 
ffttifUs  Bttd  had  exaefljr  the  oBe  c^HaeoL  For 
tf^tfft  if  there  were  no  eneiBT,  ke  kaev  ttm  tike  vuc 
of  roadi  in  the  plainsaad  the  iBwlakf^  n  tike  tnck 
which  ther  might  make  there  vere  matien  ctf* 
Itaxard  and  diflkolty;  bot  he  dnJaicd  thu  the 
rood  orer  the  mountains  piesented  do  other  lisk 
than  th4»  want  of  water  for  a  sli^e  «iay.  Aooord- 
Uit(\y  Antoniiis  tamed  aside  and  led  his  army  bj 
thU  route  by  night,  having  given  orders  to  the 
num  to  take  water  with  them.  But  the  greater 
[lart  had  no  veMels,  and  accordingly  th^  filled  their 
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helmets  with  water  and  cilMed  them,  afid  others 
took  it  in  skins.  As  soon  as  Antdnius  began  to 
adTahce,  the  Parthiani^  had  intelligence  of  it,  lind 
contrarj  to  their  custom  they  commenced  the  pur- 
suit while  it  Was  still  night.  Just  as  the  sun  was 
rising,  they  came  Up*  with  the  rear  which  was  in 
weak  condition  through  want  of  sleep  and  &tigue : 
for  they  had  accomplished  two  hundred  and  ^rty 
stadia  in  the  night ;  and  the  eaetny  coming  upon 
them  so  suddenly  when  they  did  not  expect  it,  dis* 
pirited  them.  The  contest  increased  their  thirsty 
ibr  they  still  advance  ^  while  they  were  defending 
themsdv^as.  Thos6  who  were  in  the  first  ranks,  as 
they  were  marching  onwards  came  to  a  river,  the 
water  of  which  was  cool  and  pellucid,  but  fialt  and 
of  a  medicinal  nature ;  aiid  this  water  when  drank 
of  inmioderately  cauited  pains  with  purging  and 
augmentation  of  the  thirst::  and  though  the  Mardian 
had  warned  them  of  this,  the  soldiers  nevertheless 
forced  aWay  those  #ho  tried  to  hinder  them  and 
drank  of  the  water.  Antdmiis  went  round  to  the 
men  and  prayed  them  to  hold  out  for  a  short  time, 
and  he  said  there  was  another  river  not  iar  off,  and 
be»des  this,  the  rest  of  th^  route  was  impracticable 
for  horses  alid  rough,  so  that  the  enemy  must  oer- 
tainly  turn  baok.  At  the  same  time  he  summoned 
those  who  were  engs^ed  in  the  fight  and  gave  the 
signid  for  piching  the  tents,  that  the  soldiers  might 
at  least  enjoy  the  shade  a  littK 

48.  While  then  the  teniM  were  being  fixed  and 
the  Parthians  as  usual  were  immediately  retiring, 
Mithridates  came  again,  and  upon  Alexander  going 
up  to  him,  he  advised  him  to  put  the  army  in 
motion  afler  it  had  rested  a  little  and  to  hasten  to 
the  river,'  for  he  said  that  the  Parthians  Would  not 
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erosB  it,  hot  would  follow  up  the  pfanuit  as  far  as 
the  river.  Alexander  reported  this  to  AntoDius, 
and  then  brought  out  from  him  numerous  gold  cups 
and  goblets^  of  which  Mithridates  takii^  as  many 
as  he  could  hide  in  his  dress,  rode  off.  As  it  was 
still  daylight,  they  broke  up  thdr  tents  and  ad- 
vanced, without  being  annoyed  by  the  enemy ;  but 
they  made  that  night  of  all  others  the  most  pain- 
ful and  frightful  to  themselves.  For  they  killed 
and  plundered  those  who  had  silver  or  gold,  and 
took  the  things  that  were  carried  by  the  beasts ; 
and  finally  filing  upon  the  bi^;gage  of  Antonhis, 
they  cut  in  pieces  and  divided  among  them  cups 
and  costly  tables.  There  hdng  great  disturbance 
and  confusion  through  the  whole  army,  for  they 
thought  that  the  enemy  had  fallen  upon  them  and 
that  flight  and  dispersion  had  ensued,  Antonius 
called  one  of  the  freedmen,  who  was  of  his  guard, 
named  Rhamnus,  and  bound  him  by  oath  when  he 
gave  him  the  order,  to  push  hb  sword  through 
him  and  to  cut  off  his  head,  that  he  might  neither 
be  taken  alive  by  the  enemy  nor  be  recognised 
when  dead.  His  friends  broke  out  in  tears,  but 
the  Mardian  encoun^;ed  Antonius  by  telling  him 
that  the  river  was  near;  for  a  moist  breeze  blow- 
ing and  a  cooler  air  meeting  them  made  their 
respiration  more  agreeable,  and  he  said  that  the 
time  they  had  been  on  the  march  confirmed  his 
estimate  of  the  distance,  for  what  now  remained  of 
the  night  was  not  much.  At*  the  same  time  others 
reported  that  the  disorder  was  owing  to  their  own 
wrongful  deeds  and  rapacity.  Accordingly  An- 
tonius wishing  to  brii^  the  army  into  order  from 
their^  state  of  disorder  and  confusion  commanded 
the  signal  to  be  given  for  pitching  the  tents. 
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49.  Day  was  now  dawning,  and  as  the  army  was 
beginning  to  get  into  certain  order  and  tranquillity, 
the  arrows  of  the  Parthians  fell  upon  the  rear,  and 
the  signal  for  battle  was  given  to  the  light-armed 
troops.  The  heavy-armed  troops  again  covering 
one  another  in  like  manner  as  before  with  their 
shields  stood  the  assault  of  the  missiles,  the  enemy 
not  venturing  to  come  near.  The  first  ranks  ad- 
vancing slowly  in  this  form,  the  river  was  seen  ; 
and  Antonius  drawing  up  his  cavalry  on  the  banks 
in  face  of  the  enemy,  took  acrnss  the  weak  first. 
Those  who  were  fighting  were  now  relieved  from 

.  apprehension,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  drinking ; 
for  when  the  Parthians  saw  the  river,  they  unstrung 
their  bows  and  bade  the  Romans  pass  over  in  con- 
fidence, with  great  encomiums  on  their  valour. 
Accordingly,  they  crossed,  and  recruited  themselves 
quietly ;  and  then  they  marched  forwards,  but  yet 
not  with  full  confidence  in  the  Parthians.  On  the 
sixth  day  after  the  last  battle  they  reached  the  river 
Araxes  which  is  the  boundary  between  Media  and 
Armenia.  It  appeared  dangerous  both  for  its 
depth  and  roughness,  and  a  rumour  went  through 
the  army  that  the  enemy  was  in  ambush  there,  and 
would  &11  on  them  as  they  were  crossing.  When 
they  had  safely  crossed  and  had  set  foot  in  Armenia, 
as  if  they  had  just  got  sight  of  that  land  from  the 
sea,  they  saluted  it  and  fell  to  shedding  of  tears 
and  embracing  of  one  another  for  joy.  In  their 
progress  through  a  fertile  country  during  which 
they  used  every  thing  freely  after  having  suffered 
great  want,  they  were  subject  to  dropsical  and  bowel 
complaints. 

50.  Antonius  there  made  a  review  of  his  men, 
and  be  found  that  twenty  thousand  infimtry  and 
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Ibur  thoasand  cavalry  had  perished ;  not  all  by  the 
enemy,  but  above  half  by  disease.  They  marched 
from  Phraata  twenty-seven  days,  and  they  defeated 
the  Parthians  in  eighteen  battles ;  but  these  victories 
brought  neither  strength  nor  security,  because  their 
pursuits  were  short  and  ineflfkstual.  And  this 
mainly  showed  that  it  was  Artavasdes  the  Arme- 
nian whe  had  deprived  Antonins  of  the  means  of 
bringing  that  war  to  an  end.  For  if  the  six- 
teen thousand  horsemen  whom  he  drew  out  of 
Media,  had  been  present,  who  were  equipped  like 
the  Parthians  and  were  accustomed  to  fight  against 
them,  and  if,  while  the  Romans  put  to  flight  the 
fighting  enemy,  they  had  overtaken  the  fugitives, 
it  would  not  have  been  in  their  power  after  a 
defeat  to  recover  themselves  and  venture  again  so 
often.  All  the  army  accordingly  in  passion  en- 
deavoured to  incite  Antonius  to  punish  the  Arme- 
nian. But  Antonius  upon  considerations  of  pru- 
dence neither  reproached  him  for  his  treachery  nor 
abated  of  his  usual  friendly  behaviour  and  respect 
towards  him,  being  weak  in  number  and  in  want 
of  supplies.  Afterwards  however  when  he  again 
broke  into  Armenia,  and  by  many  promises  and 
invitations,  persuaded  Artavasdes  to  come  into  his 
hands,  he  seized  him  and  took  him  in  chains  to 
Alexandria  where  he  was  led  in  triumph.  And 
herein  chiefly  he  ofiended  the  Romans,  by  giving 
to  the  Egyptians  for  the  sake  of  Cleopatra  the 
honourable  and  solemn  ceremonial  of  his  native 
country.     This  however  took  place  later. 

51.  Antonius  now  pressed  on  his  march,  the 
winter  having  already  set  in  with  severity,  through 
incessant  snow-storms,  in  which  he  lost  eight  thou- 
sand men  on  the  route.     Groing  down  to  the  sea 
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coast  with  a  very  small  body  of  men,  he  waited  for 
Cleopatra  in  a  place  between  Berytus  and  Sidon, 
called  White  Village ;  and  as  she  was  slow  in  comn 
ing,  he  became  uneasy  and  restless,  soon  giving 
himself  up  to  drinking  and  intoxication,  but  yet 
being  unable  to  continue  at  table,  for  while  his  com^ 
paiiions  were  drinking  lie  would  rise  and  often 
spring  up  to  look  out,  till  Cleopatra  arrived  there 
by  sea  bringing  a  quantity  of  clothes  and  supplies 
for  the  soldiers.  There  are  some  who  say,  that 
Antonfus  received  the  clothes  froqi  her,  but  that 
the  money  was  his  own,  though  he  distributed  it  as 
if  it  were  a  present  to  him  from  Cleopatra. 

52.  A  quarrel  arose  between  the  king  of  the 
Medes  and  Phraertes  the  Parthian,  which  ori- 
ginated, as  they  say,  about  the  Roman  spoils,  but 
caused  the  Mede  to  have  suspicions  and  fear  of 
being  deprived  of  his  dominion.  For  this  reason 
he  sent  to  invite  Antonius,  and  proffered  to  join 
him  in  a  war  with  his  own  forces.  Antonius 
accordingly  bein^  put  in  great  hope, — for  the  only 
thing  as  he  thought  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  fkiling  to  subdue  the  Parthians,  l^is  having 
gone  against  them  without  many  horsemen  and 
bowmen,  he  now  saw  was  offered  to  him  in  such 
way  that  his  part  was  rather  to  do  a  favour  by  ac- 
cepting than  to  ask  for  one, — was  preparing  again  to 
march  into  the  upper  country  through  Armenia, 
and  after  joining  the  Mede.  near  the  Araxes,  then 
to  recommence  the  war. 

53.  At  Borne  Octavia  was  desirous  of  going  to 
Antonius,  and  Caesar  gave  her  permission ;  as  the 
greater  part  say,  not  with  the  design  of  pleasing 
her,  but  in  order  that  if  she  were  greatly  insulted 
and  neglected,  he  might  have  a  specious  pretext  for 
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the  war.  On  reaching  Athens  she  received  letters 
from  Antonius  in  which  he  told  her  to  stay  there, 
and  informed  her  of  his  intended  expedition. 
Though  Octavia  was  annoyed,  and  saw  that  this 
was  only  a  pretext,  she  wrote  to  him  to  ask  to  what 
place  he  would  have  the  things  sent  which  she  was 
bringing  to  him.  And  she  was  taking  a  great  quan- 
tity of  clothing  for  the  army,  many  beasts  and 
money  and  presents  for  his  officers  and  friends; 
and  beside  this,  two  thousand  picked  soldiers 
equipped  -as  praetorian  cohorts  with  splendid 
armour.  A  certain  Niger,  a  friend  of  Antonius, 
who  was  sent  by  Octavia,  reported  this  to  him,  and 
he  added  commendation  of  Octavia  such  as  she 
merited  and  was  just.  But  Cleopatra  seeing  that 
Octavia  was  entering  into  a  contest  with  her,  and 
fearing  that  if  to  the  dignity  of  her  baviour  and 
the  power  of  Caesar  she  added  the  pleasure  of  social 
intercourse  and  attention  to  Antonius,  she  would 
be  invincible  and  get  complete  mastery  over  her 
husband,  pretended  to  be  desperately  in  love  with 
Antonius  and  she  wasted  her  body  by  spare  diet ; 
and  she  put  on  the  expression  of  strong  passion 
when  he  approached  her,  and  of  sorrow  and  depres- 
sion when  he  went  away.  She  also  contrived  to  be 
often  seen  in  tears  which  she  would  all  at  once 
wipe  away  and  affect  to  conceal,  as  if  she  did  not 
wish  Antonius  to  observe  it.  She  practised  these 
arts  while  Antonius  was  preparing  for  his  expedi- 
tion from  Syria  against  the  Mede.  Flatterers  too, 
who  were  busy  in  her  behalf,  abused  Antonius  as  a 
hard  and  unfeeling  man,  who  was  causing  the  death 
of  a  woman  who  was  devoted  to  him  alone.  As  to 
Octavia,  she  came  to  meet  Antonius  upon  business 
on  her  brother's  account,  and  enjoyed  the  name  of 
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wife  of  Antonius :  but  Cleopatra,  who  was  the 
queen  of  so  many  people,  was  only  called  the  be- 
loved of  Antonius,  and  she  did  not  shun  nor  disdain 
this  name,  so  long  as  she  could  see  Antonius  and 
live  with  him ;  but  if  she  were  driven  away  from 
him,  she  would  not  survive.  At  last  they  so 
melted  and  softened  the  man,  that  through  fear 
that  Cleopatra  might  destroy  herself,  he  returned 
to  Alexandria,  and  put  off  the  Mede  to  the  summer 
season,  though  the  affidrs  of  Parthia  were  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  However  he  went  up 
into  the  country,  and  brought  over  the  king  to 
friendly  terms,  and  after  betrothing  to  one  of  hb 
sons  by  Cleopatra  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  king 
who  was  still  a  young  child,  he  returned  being 
now  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  civil  war. 

54.  When  Octavia  returned  from  Athens,  as 
Caesar  conceived  her  to  have  been  insulted,  he 
ordered  her  to  dwell  in  her  own  house.  But  she 
refused  to  leave  her  husband's  house,  and  she 
advised  her  brother,  if  he  had  not  for  other  reasons 
determined  to  go  to  war  with  Antonius,  to  let  her 
affiiirs  alone,  for  it  was  not  even  decent  to  be  said, 
that  of  the  greatest  Imperators,  one  through  love 
for  a  woman,  and  the  other  through  jealoasy 
brought  the  Bomans  to  civil  war.  This  she  said, 
and  she  confirmed  what  she  said  by  her  acts ;  for 
she  lived  in  her  husband's,  house,  just  as  if  he  were 
at  home,  and  she  took  care  of  the  children,  both 
her  own  and  those  of  Fulvia  in  an  honourable  and 
liberal  way ;  she  ako  received  the  friends  of  Anto- 
nius who  were  sent  to  Rome  to  get  offices  or  on 
business,  and  assisted  them  in  obtaining  from  Caesar 
what  they  wanted.  She  thus  unintentionally 
damaged  Antonius,  for  he  was  hated  for  wronging 
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tuch  a  woman.  He  was  also  hated  for  the  diviaoii 
which  he  made  among  his  children  at  AI«Laiidri% 
which  appealed  to  be  tragical  and  arrogant  and  to 
show  hatred  of  the  Bomana  For  he  filled  the 
gymnasium  with  a  crowds  and  caused  to  be  placed 
on  a  tribunal  of  silv»  two  thiones  of  gold,  one  for 
hunsel^  and  the  other  for  Cleopatra,  and  for  the 
chfldren  other  thrones  which  were  lower;  and 
firrt  of  all  he  declared  Cleopatra  QuMn  of  Egypt 
and  Cjrpms  and  Libya  and  Coele  Syria,  with 
Gsesarion  as  co-regent,  who  was  belieTed  to  be  the 
son  of  the  former  Oseaar  who  left  Cleopatra  preg- 
nant ;  in  the  next  place  he  proclaimed  his  sons  and 
Cleopatra's  to  be  Kings  of  Kings ;  and  to  Alexander 
he  gave  Armenia,  and  Media,  and  Parthia,  when 
he  should  have  subdued  it,  and  to  Pidemaeus  he 
gave  Phoenice  and  Syria  aiid  Cilieia.  At  the 
same  time  also  he  led  forth  Alexander  dressed  in 
a  Median  vest  with  a  tiara  and  cittaris  ufMight,  aod 
Ptolemaeus  in  boots  and  a  chlamys  and  a  cansia 
with  a  diadem  attached  to  it :  for  this  was  the  dress 
of  the  kings  who  followed  Alexander,  and  the  other 
was  the  dras  of  the  Medes  and  Armenians.  After 
the  children  had  embraced  their  parents^  a  guard 
of  Armenians  was  placed  around  the  oae^  and  of 
Macedonians  around  the  other,  deopatia  both 
en  that  occasion  and  on  other  occasions  when  she 
went  out  before  the  people  used  •  to  pnt  on  a  dress 
sacred  to  Isis  difi^rent  fiom  her  ordinaiy  dress,  and 
she  was  called  the  new  Isis. 

S5.  By  bringing  these  matters  before  the  Soiate 
and  offcen  complaining  of  them  before  the  people^ 
Caesar  excited  the  multitude  against  Antonius. 
Antonins  also  sent  and  made  recriminations  against 
Caesar.     The  chief  chaig4»  whidi  AntDnius  made 
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Against  him  were,  in  the  first  place,  that  though  he 
had  taken  Sicily  from  Pompeius  he  did  not  give 
him  a  patt  of  the  island  ;  second^  that  Caesar  had 
borrowed  ships  from  him  for  the  war  and  had  kept 
them ;  third,  that  after  ejecting  his  colleague  Le» 
pidiis  frOtn  his  authority  and  d^radiog  him,  Caesar 
kept  the  atmy  and  territory  and  revenues  that  were 
assigned  to  Lepidus ;  and  finally,  that  he  had  dis- 
tributed nearly  all  Italy  in  allotments  among  his 
own  soldiers,  and  had  left  nothing  for  the  soldiers 
of  Antonitts.  To  these  charges  Caesar  replied,  that 
he  had  deprived  Lepidus  of  his  authority  because 
he  was  abusing  it,  and  as  to  what  he  had  acquired 
in  war,  he  would  share  it  with  AntoniUs,  when 
Antonius  should  share  Armenia  with  him :  he  fur- 
ther said  that  the  soldiers  of  Antonius  had  no  claim 
to  any  share  of  Italy,  for  that  they  had  Media 
and  Parthia,  which  they  had  added  to  the  Roman 
possessions  by  thei^  brave  conduct  in  war  under 
their  Imper&tor* 

56.  Antonius  heard  of  this  while  he  wte  tarry- 
ing in  Attnenia ;  and  he  immediately  gave  orders 
to  C&nidiUB  to  take  sixteen  l^ons  and  to  go  down 
to  the  dea.  Himself  taking  Cleopatra  with  him 
went  to  Ephesus.  Here  the  navy  collected  from 
all  quarters,  eight  hundred  ships  including  merchant 
vessels,  of  which  Cleopatra  furnished  two  hundred, 
and  twenty  thousand  talents  and  supplies  for  the 
war  for  all  the  army.  Antonius  being  persuaded  by 
Domitius  and  some  others  told  Cleopatra  to  sail  to 
Egypt  and  there  to  wait  the  result  of  the  war. 
But  as  Cleoptltra  feared  that  there  would  again  be  a 
reconciliation  through  Octavia,  she  persuaded  Cani- 
dius  by  a  large  bribe  to  speak  to  Antonius  about 
her  and  to  say,  thlEit  it  was  neither  just  for  a  woman 
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to  be  kept  awmj  from  tibe  war  wlia  sapplied  so 
■anj  brge  contribatioiiSy  nor  was  it  to  the  inteiest 
^  Astooios  to  dbpiiit  the  Egjptiaiis  who  com- 
posed a  Urge  part  of  the  naTal  foroe ;  and  beudes 
thk,  he  did  not  see  to  which  of  the  kings  who  joined 
the  expedidoQ  Cleopatra  was  inferior  in  under- 
standio?,  she  who  for  a  laog  time  by  herself  had 
goTenwd  so  large  a  kingdom,  and  had  long  enjoyed 
his  company  and  had  learned   to  manage  frnat 
affiorSb    These  argoments  prevaikd,  for  it  was  fiUed 
that  all  the  power  should  come  into  Caesar^s  hands; 
and  after  the  forces  had  come  together*  they  sailed 
to  SunOS  and  enjoyed  themselves  there.     For  as 
orders  had  been  giTcn  to  kings  and  rulers  and 
tetrarchs  and  nations  and  all  the  cities  betweoi 
Syria  and  the  Msotis  and  Armenia  and  the  lUy- 
rums  to  send  and  brii^  their  supplies  for  the  war, 
so  all  the  perscms  who  assisled  at  theatrical  enter- 
tainments were  required  to  meet  Antonius  at  Samos ; 
and  while  nearly  all  the  world  around  was  Lunent- 
ii^  and  groaning,  one  island  for  many  days  re- 
sounded with  pipes  and  stringed  instruments,  and 
the  theatres  were  filled  and  the  chori  were*  vying 
with  one  another.    Every  city  also  joined  in  the 
celebration  by  sending  an  ox,  and  tings  rivalled 
one  another  in  givii^  entertainments  and  presents. 
So  that  it  went  abroad  and  was  said,  how  will  per- 
sons behave  in  the  rejoicings  after  a  victory,  who 
make  such  costly  banquets  to  celebrate  the  pre- 
parations ft^  war. 

57.  After  these  amusements  were  over,  Antonius 

gave  to  the  theatrical  company  Priene  for  their 

dwellii^;  and  sailing  to  Athens   he  again  gave 

-elf  up  to  pleasure  and  theatres.      Cleopatra 

vas  jealous  of  the  honours  that  had  been  paid 
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to  Octavia  in  the  city,  for  Octavia  was  very  much 
beloved  by  the  Athenians,  attempted  to  gain  the 
popular  &vour  by  many  acts  of  liberality.  The 
Athenians  after  voting  to  her  honourable  distinc- 
tioDS;  sent  a  deputation  to  her  residence  to  carry 
the  record  of  the  vote,  and  Antonius  was  one  of 
them,  as  being  an  Athenian  citizen ;  and  coming 
before  her  he  went  through  an  harangue  on  behalf 
of  the  city.  He  sent  persons  to  Rome  to  eject 
Octavia  from  his  house ;  and  it  is  said  that  when 
she  left  it,  she  took  all  the  children  of  Antonius 
with  her  except  the  eldest  of  the  children  by  Fulvia, 
for  he  was  with  his  father,  and  that  she  wept  and 
lamented,  that  she  too  would  be  considered  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  war.  And  the  Romans  pitied  not 
her,  but  they  pitied  Anionius,  and  those  chiefly 
who  had  seen  Cleopatra,  a  woman  who  had  not 
the  advantage  over  Octavia  either  in  beauty  or  in 
youth. 

58.  Caesar  was  alarmed  when  he  heard  of  the 
rapidity  and  the  greatness  of  the  preparation  of 
Antonius,  lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  come  to 
a  decisive  battle  during  that  summer.  For  he  was 
deficient  in  many  things,  and  the  exaction  of  taxes 
vexed  people;  for  the  free  men  being  compelled 
to  contribute  a  fourth  of  their  income,  and  the 
class  of  freedmen  to  contribute  an  eighth  part 
of  their  property  cried  out  against  Caesar,  and 
tumults  arising  from  these  causes  prevailed  over 
all  Italy.  Accordingly  the  delay  in  the  war  is 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  &ults  of  Antonius; 
lor  it  gave  time  to  Caesar  to  make  preparation, 
&nd  it  put  an  end  to  ^he  disturbances  among  the 
people ;  for  while  the  money  was  being  exacted 
from  them,  they  were  irritated,  but  when  it  had 

V-  V.  a 
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been  exacted  and  they^  had  paid  it,  thej  remaioed 
quiet.  TitiuB  and  Pkncas,  friends  of  Antonius 
and  men  of  consular  nuk,  being  insulted  by  Cleo- 
jNttra,  for  they  made  the  most  opposition  to  her 
joining  tiie  expedition,  escaped  to  Caesar,  and  thej 
gave  him  information  about  the  will  of  Antonius, 
as  thej  were  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  it. 
The  will  was  placed  with  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and 
when  Caesar  asked  for  it,  they  would  not  give  it  to 
him,  but  they  told  him,  if  he  wished  to  have  it,  to 
come  and  take  it  himself.  And  he  did  go  and 
take  it ;  and  first  of  all  he  read  it  over  by  himself, 
and  nuirked  certain  passages  which  furnished  ready 
matter  of  accusation ;  in  the  next  place  he  as- 
sembled the  senate  and  read  the  will  to  the  dis- 
satis&ction  of  the  greater  part ;  for  they  considered 
it  to  be  altogether  unusual  and  a  hard  matter  for 
a  man  to  be  called  to  account  in  his  lifetime  for 
what  he  wished  to  be  done  after  his  death.  Caesar 
dwelt  most  on  that  part  of  the  will  which  related 
to  the  interment ;  for  Antonius  directed  that  his 
body,  even  if  he  should  die  in  Borne,  should  be 
carried  in  procession  through  the  Forum  and  sent 
to  Alexandria  to  Cleopatra.  Calvisius  an  intimate 
friend  of  Caesar,  brought  forward  also  these  charges 
against  Antonius  in  reference  to  Cleopatra :  that 
he  had  given  her  the  libraries  from  Pergamum, 
in  which  there  were  two  hundred  thousand  single 
books;  and  that  at  an  entertainment  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  people  he  stood  up  and  rubbed  her 
feet  in  compHance  with  a  certain  arrangement  and 
agreement :  and  that  he  allowed  the  Ephesians  in 
his  presence  to  salute  Cleopatra  as  mistress ;  and 
that  frequently  when  he  was  administering  justice 
to  tetrarchs  and  kings  on  his  tribunal,  he  would 
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receive  from  her  love-billets  written  on  onyx  or 
crystal  and  read  them.  Furnius  also,  who  was  a 
man  of  distinction  and  the  most  powerful  orator 
among  the  Romans,  said  that  Cleopatra  was  being 
carried  in  a  litter  through  the  Forum,  and  that 
Antonius  when  he  saw  her,  sprung  up  and  left  the 
judgment-seat  and  accompanied  her  hanging  on 
the  litter. 

59.  In  most  of  these  matters  Calvisius  was  sup- 
posed to  be  lying.  But  the  friends  of  Antonius 
going  about  in  Rome  entreated  the  people  for  his 
sake,  and  they  sent  Geminius,  one  of  their  body,^ 
to  entreat  Antonius  not  to  be  regardless  about 
being  deprived  of  his  authority  by  a  vote  and  de- 
clared an  enemy  of  the  Romans.  Geminius  having 
sailed  to  Greece  became  suspected  by  Cleopatra 
of  acting  on  the  behalf  of  Octavia,  and,  though  he 
was  continually  ridiculed  at  supper  and  insulted 
by  having  unsuitable  places  at  the  feast  assigned 
to  him,  he  submitted  to  this  and  waited  for  an 
opportunity  of  an  interview ;  and  when  he  was  told 
at  supper  to  say  what  he  had  come  about,  he  re- 
plied that  all  his  communication  was  to  be  made 
when  he  was  sober,  except  one  thing  which  he 
knew,  whether  he  was  sober  or  drunk ;  and  it  was 
this,  that  all  would  be  well  if  Cleopatra  would  go 
off  to  Egypt.  Antonius  was  irritated  at  this,  but 
Cleopatra  said,  *  You  have  done  well,  Geminius, 
in  having  confessed  the  truth  without  tortures.' 
Afler  a  few  days  accordingly  Greminius  made  his 
escape  to  Rome.  The  flatterers  of  Cleopatra  drove 
away  also  many  of  the  other  friends  of  Antonius 
who  could  not  endure  their  excesses  over  wine  and 
their  coarse  behaviour;  and  among  these  were 
Marcus  Silanus  and  Dellius  the  historian.    Dellius 
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says  that  he  wv^  also  afraid  of  some  design  firom 
Cleopatra,  of  which  he  had  been  informed  bj 
Glaucus  the  physician.  He  had  offended  Cleopatra 
at  supper  by  saying,  that  they  had  to  drink  vinegar, 
while  Sarmentus  at  Borne  was  drinking  Falemian. 
Now  Sarmentus  was  a  youth  one  of  Caesar's 
favourites,  such  as  the  Bomans  call  Deliciae. 

60.  When  Caesar  had  made  preparation  suffi- 
cient, he  got  a  vote  passed  for  war  against  Cleo- 
patra and  for  depriving  Antonius  of  the  authority 
which  he  had  surrendered  to  Cleopatra.  Caesar 
also  said  that  Antonius  owing  to  draughts  that 
had  been  administered  to  him  was  not  in  bis 
senses,  and  those  whom  the  Romans  had  to  fight 
against  were  Mardion  the  eunuch,  and  Pothinus, 
and  Iras  the  tire-woman  of  Cleopatra,  and  Char- 
mion,  by  whogi  all  the  chief  matters  of  administra- 
tion were  directed.  These  signs,  it  is  said,  hap- 
pened before  the  war.  Pisaurum,  a  city  that  had 
been  colonized  by  Antonius,  which  was  situated 
near  the  Adriatic,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  opoi- 
ing  of  chasms  in  the  earth.  From  one  of  the  stone 
statues  of  Antonius  at  Alba  sweat  oozed  for  many 
days,  and  it  did  not  cease,  though  there  were  per- 
sons who  wiped  it  off.  While  he  was  staying  at 
Patrae,  the  Heracleium  was  destroyed  by  lightning ; 
at  Athens  the  Dionysus  one  of  the  figiires  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Giants  was  blown  down  by  the  winds 
and  carried  into  the  theatre.  Now  Antonius 
claimed  kinship  with  Hercules  by  descent  and 
with  Dionysus  by  imitatii^  his  manner  of  life,  as 
it  has  been  said,  and  he  was  called  young  Dio- 
nysus. The  same  tempest  also  fell  on  the  colossal 
statues  of  Eumenes  and  Attalus,  on  which  the  name 

'  Antonius  had  been  inscribed,  and  threw  them 
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down  alone  out  of  a  large  number.  The  admiral's 
ship  of  Cleopatra  was  called  Antonias,  and  a  bad 
omen  appeared  as  to  it :  some  swallows  l^id  made 
their  nest  under  the  stern,  but  other  swallows 
attacked  and  drove  them  out  and  destroyed  the 
young. 

61.  They  were  now  coming  together  for  the 
war ;  and  the  fighting  ships  of  Antonius  were  not 
fewer  than  five  hundred,  among  which  were  many 
vessels  of  eight  and  ten  banks  of  oars  fitted  out  in 
proud  and  pompous  style ;  of  the  land  forces  there 
were  one  hundred  thousand,  and  twelve  thousand 
horsemen.  There  were  on  his  side  of  subject  kings, 
Bocchus  the  king  of  the  Libyans,  and  Tarcon- 
demus  the  king  of  Upper  Cilicia,  and  Archelaus, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  and  Philadelphus  of  Faphla- 
gonia,  and  Mithridates  of  Commagene,  and  Sadalas 
of  Thrace.  These  were  with  him.  From  Fontus 
Polemon  sent  a  force,  and  Malchus  from  Arabia, 
and  Herodes,  the  Jew ;  and  besides  these,  Amyntas 
the  king  of  the  Lycaonians  and  Galatians.  There 
was  also  help  sent  from  the  king  of  the  Medes. 
Caesar  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war,  and 
eighty  thousand  infantry,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  horsemen  as  the  enemy.  The  dominion 
of  Antonius  extended  over  the  country  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  lUyrians ;  and 
that  of  Caesar  from  the  Illyrians  over  the  country 
that  reached  to  the  Western  Ocean,  and  over  the 
country  from  the  ocean  to  the  Tuscan  and  Sicilian 
sea.  Of  Libya  Caesar  had  the  part  which  ex- 
tended opposite  to  Italy  and  Gaul  and  Iberia  as 
far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  Antonius  had 
the  part  from  Cyrene  to  Ethiopia. 

62.  Antonius   was    so   mere  an  appendage   to 
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Cleopatra  that  though  he  had  a  great  superiority 
in  land  forces,  he  wished  the  decision  of  the  affidr 
to  depend  on  the  navy,  to  please  Cleopatra :  and 
this,  though  he  saw  that  through  want  of  a  crew, 
men  were  being  seized  by  the  trierarchs  out  of 
Greece,  which  had    indeed    suffered   much,   tra- 
vellers, ass-drivers,  reapers,  youths,  and  that  even 
by  these  means  the  ships  were  not  manned,  but 
tne  greater  part  were  deficient  and  were  ill  ma- 
noeuvred.    Caesar*8  navy  consisted  of  ships  not 
built  to  a  great  height  nor  yet  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  show,  but  adapted  for  easy  and  quick 
movement  and  well  manned ;  and  he  kept  his  fleet 
together  in  Tarentum  and  Brundusium,  and  sent  to 
Antonius  to  ask  him  not  to  waste  the  time,  but  to 
come  with  his  forces  and  that  he  would  provide 
his  armament  with  naval  stations  free  from   all 
hindrance,  and  harbours,  and  that  he  would  retreat 
with  his  land  forces  a  day's  journey  for  a  horseman 
from  the  sea,  until  Antonius  had  safely  landed  and 
encamped.     Antonius  replied  in  like  strain  to  this 
bragging  language  by  challenging  Caesar  to  single 
combat,  though  he  was  older  than  Caesar ;  and  if 
Caesar  declined  this,  he  proposed  that  they  should 
decide  the  matter  with  their  armies  at  Pha^alus,  as 
Caesar  and   Fompeius  had  done   before.     While 
Antonius  was    taking   his   station    near  Actium 
where  Nicopolis  is  now  built,  Caesar  contrived  to 
cross  the  Ionian  sea  and  to  get  possession  of  a  place 
in  Epirus,  called  Torune ;  and  as  the  friends  of 
Antonius  were  uneasy,  because  their  land  force  had 
not  yet   come  up,  Cleopatra  jesting  said,  *  What 
is  the  harm  if  Caesar  is  sitting  by  a  torune?* 

63.  At  daybreak  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
lanned  Antonius,  lest  they  should  seize  the  ships 
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which  were  without  crews,  and  accordingly  he 
armed  the  rowers  and  placed  them  on  the  decks  to 
make  a  show,  and  raising  the  ships'  oars  and  mak- 
ing them  ready  for  playing  he  kept  his  ships  on 
each  side  in  the  channel  near  Actium,  prow  to 
prow,  as  if  they  were  fit  to  be  put  in  motion  and 
prepared  to  fi^t.  Caesar  being  frustrated  by  this 
manoeuvre  retired.  Antonius  also  by  some  well 
contrived  works  shut  in  the  water  and  deprived  his 
enemies  of  it ;  <  and  the  surrounding  spots  had  only 
little  water,  and  that  was  bad.  He  behaved  with 
magnanimity  to  Domitius  also,  and  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  Cleopatra.  Domitius,  who  was  al<* 
ready  suffering  from  fever,  got  into  a  small  boat 
and  went  over  to  Caesar,  on  which  Antonius  though 
much  annoyed,  sent  him  all  his  baggage  together 
with  his  friends  and  slaves.  Domitius  indeed, 
as  if  he  were  repenting  after  the  discovery  of 
his  feithlessness  and  treachery,  died  immediately. 
There  were  also  defections  among  the  kings,  for 
Amyntas  and  Deiotarus  went  over  to  Caesan  Now 
as  the  navy  was  in  all  things  unlucky  and  always 
too  late  to  give  any  help,  Antonius  was  again  com-* 
pelled  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  his  land  forces. 
Canidius  also  who  commanded  the  land  forces, 
changed  his  opinion  at  the  sight  of  the  danger^ 
and  he  advised  Antonius  to  send  Cleopatra  away, 
and  to  retreat  to  Thrace  or  Macedonia  and  then  to 
decide  the  matter  by  a  battle.  For  Dicomes,  the 
king  of  the  Getae,  promised  to  help  him  with  a 
large  force ;  and  Canidius  urged  that  there  would 
be  no  disgrace,  if  they  should  give  up  the  sea  to 
Caesar  who  had  been  disciplined  in  the  Sicilian 
war,  but  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  if  Antonius 
who  was  excellently  versed  in  military  operations 
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should  uot  avail  himself  of  his  strength  and  his 
resources  of  so  many  heavy-armed  soldiers,  and 
should  instead  thereof  distribute  his  troops  among 
vessels  and  fritter  thena  away.  Notwithstanding 
this  the  advice  of  Cleopatra  prevailed  that  the  war 
should  be  decided  by  a  naval  battle,  though  she 
was  already  contemplating  flight  and  making  ar- 
rangements for  her  own  position,  not  with  a  view 
to  contribute  to  the  victory,  but  to  have  the  best 
place  to  retreat  from  if  their  cause  should  be 
ruined.  Now  there  were  long  lines  which  extended 
from  the  camp  to  the  naval  station,  and  Antonius 
was  accustomed  to  pass  without  suspecting  any 
danger ;  and  as  a  slave  of  Caesar  told  him  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  seize  Antonius  as  he  went 
down  through  the  lines,  Caesar  sent  men  to  lie  in 
ambush  for  him.  They  came  so  near  accomplish- 
ing their  purpose  as  this,  that  by  rising  up  too 
soon  they  seized  the  man  who  was  advancing  in 
front  of  Antonius ;  and  Antonius  escaped  with  dif- 
ficulty by  running. 

64.  When  it  had  been  resolved  to  make  a  sea 
fight,  Antonius  burned  all  the  Egyptian  ships  ex- 
cept sixty ;  but  he  manned  the  best  and  largest 
from  three  to  ten  banks  of  oars  with  twenty  thousand 
heavy-armed  soldiers  and  two  thousand  bowmen. 
Hereupon  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  centurions  who 
had  already  fought  many  battles  for  Antonius  and 
was  covered  with  wounds,  wept  as  Antonius  was 
passing  by  and  said  :  ^  Imperator,  why  do  you  dis- 
trust these  wounds  or  this  sword  and  rest  your 
hopes  in  miserable  logs  of  wood  ?  Let  Egyptians 
and  Phoenicians  fight  on  sea,  but  give  us  land  on 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  stand  and  to  die  or  to 
vanquish  our   enemies.'      Without    making   any 
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reply,  but  merely  by  a  motion  of  his  hand  and  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  encouraging  the  man 
to  be  of  good  cheer,  Antonius  passed  by,  without 
however  having  any  good  hopes  himself,  inasmuch 
as  when  the  masters  of  the  vessels  were  desirous  to 
leave  the  sails  behind,  he  ordered  them  to  be  put 
on  board  and  taken  with  them,  observing  that  not 
a  single  fugitive  of  the  enemy  should  be  allowed  to 


65,  Now  on  that  day  and  the  three  following 
days  the  sea  was  agitated  by  a  strong  wind  which 
prevented  an  engagement,  but  on  the  fifth  there 
being  no  wind  and  the  sea  being  quite  calm,  they 
came  to  an  engagement.  Antonius  and  Fublicola 
commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Coelius  the  left ; 
and  in  the  centre  were  Marcus  Octavius  and  Marcus 
Insteius.  Caesar  placed  Agrippa  on  the  left,  and 
reserved  the  right  wing  for  himself.  Canidius 
drew  up  the  army  of  Antonius,  and  Taurus  that  of 
Caesar  on  the  shore,  and  remained  without  moving. 
As  to  the  two  commanders-in-chief,  Antonius  visited 
all  his  vessels  in  a  row-boat  and  exhorted  his  sol- 
diers to  trust  to  the  weight  of  their  ships  and  to 
fight  as  if  they  were  on  land  without  changing 
their  position,  and  he  urged  the  masters  of  the 
ships  to  receive  the  shock  of  the  enemy  with  their 
vessels  as  if  they  were  quietly  at  anchor  and  to  avoid 
the  difficult  spots  about  the  entrance  of  the  bay  :  and 
Caesar,  it  is  said,  while  it  was  still  dark,  lefl  his 
tent  and  as  he  was  going  round  to  the  ships,  he  met 
a  man  driving  an  ass,  who  being  asked  his  name  and 
knowing  Caesar,  replied,  '  My  name  is  Goodluck, 
and  my  ass's  name  is  Victor.'  For  this  reason 
when  Caesar  afterwards  ornamented  the  place  with 
the  beaks  of  ships,  he  set  up  a  bronze  figure  of  an  aa» 
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and  a  man*  Alter  observing  the  arrangement  of 
the  other  part  of  his  fleet  he  went  in  a  boat  to  the 
right  wing  and  was  surprised  to  see  the  enemy 
resting  quietly  in  the  straits ;  for  the  vessels  had 
the  appearance  of  being  moored  at  their  anchors ; 
and  as  he  was  for  a  Ions  time  convinced  of  this,  he 
kept  his  own  ships  at  Uie  distance  of  eight  stadia 
from  the  enemy.  It  was  now  the  sixth  hour  and  a 
wind  banning  to  rise  from  the  sea,  the  soldiers  of 
Antonius  were  impatient  at  the  delay  and  trusting 
to  the  height  and  magnitude  of  their  ships  as 
making  them  unassailable,  they  put  the  left  wing 
in  motion.  Caesar  delighted  to  see  this,  ordered 
his  right  wing  to  row  backwards  with  the  design 
of  drawing  the  enemy  still  further  out  of  the  gulf 
and  the  straits,  and  by  surrounding  them  with  his 
own  light  vessels  to  come  to  close  quarters  with 
the  enemy^s  ships,  which  owing  to  their  size  and 
the  insumciency  of  their  crews  were  cumbersome 
and  slow. 

66.  Though  the  two  fleets  were  beginning  to 
come  together,  they  did  not  drive  the  ships  against 
nor  strive  to  crush  one  another,  for  the  ships  of 
Antonius  owing  to  their  weight  were  unable  to 
move  forwards  with  any  force,  which  mainly 
g^ves  effect  to  the  blows  of  the  beaks,  and  those  of 
Caesar  not  only  avoided  meeting  front  to  firont 
the  strong  and  rough  brass  work  of  the  enemy,  but 
did  not  even  venture  to  strike  against  them  on  the 
flank.  For  the  beaks*  would  easily  have  been 
broken  off  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  hulls  of  the 
eneniy*s  vessels  which  were  protected  by  large 
square  pieces  of  timber  &stened  to  one  another  with 
''on.     The  battle  therefore  was  like  a  land  fight, 

^o  speak  more  exactly  like  the  assailing  of  a 
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fortress;  for  three  and  four  of  Caesar's  ships  at 
the  same  time  were  engaged  about  one  of  the  ships 
of  Antonius,  and  the  men  fought  with  light  shields 
and  spears  and  poles  and  fiery  missiles  ;  the  soldiers 
of  Antonius  assailed  them  also  with  catapults  from 
wooden  towers.  While  Agrippa  was  extending 
the  left  wing  with  a  view  to  surround  the  enemy, 
Publicola  being  compelled  to  advance  to  meet  him 
was  separated  from  the  centre,  which  fell  into  con- 
fusion and  was  also  closely  engaged  with  Arruntius. 
While  the  sea  fight  was  still  undecided  and  equally 
favourable  to  both  sides,  all  at  once  the  sixty  ships 
of  Cleopatra  were  seen  raising  their  sails  for  the 
purpose  of  making  off,  and  flying  through  the 
centre  of  the  combatants ;  for  they  were  stationed 
behind  the  large  vessels  and  they  caused  confusion 
by  making  their  way  through  them.  The  enemy 
looked  on  with  wonder,  seeing  them  take  advantage 
of  the  wind  and  shape  their  course  towards  the 
Peloponnesus.  On  this  occasion  Antonius  clearly 
showed  that  he  was  not  governed  by  the  considera- 
tions that  befit  either  a  commander  or  a  man,  or 
even  by  his  own  judgment,  but  as  some  one  observed 
in  jest,  that  the  soul  of  the  lover  lives  in  another 
person's  body,  so  was  he  dragged  along  by  the 
woman  as  if  he  had  grown  to  her  and  moved  together 
with  her.  For  no  sooner  did  he  se€^  her  ship 
sailing  away,  than  forgetting  everything  and  desert- 
ing and  skulking  away  from  those  who  were  fight- 
ing and  dying  in  his  cause,  he  got  into  a  five-oared 
galley  with  only  Alexas  the  Syrian  and  Scellius  to 
attend  him,  and  followed  after  her  who  had  already 
ruined  him  and  was  destined  to  complete  his 
ruin. 

^.  Cleopatra  having  recognised  the  vessel  of 
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Antonios  raised  a  signal;  and  Antonius  accord- 
ingly coming  up  to  her  and  being  taken  into  her 
ship  neither  saw  Cleopatra  nor  was  seen  by  her,  but 
advancing  close  to  the  prow  he  sat  down  by  himself 
in  sOence  holding  his  head  with  both  his  hands.    In 
the  mean  time  there  were  seen  Liburnian  ships  from 
Caesar's  fleet  in  pursuit ;  but  Antonius  by  ordering 
lus  men  to  turn  his  vessel's  head  towards  them  kept 
them  all  in  check,  except  the  ship  of  Eurycles,  the 
Lacedsemonian,  who  proudly  pressed  on  brandish- 
ing a  spear  on  the  deck,  as  if  to  hurl  it  at  Antonius. 
Standing  on  the  prow  of  his  vessel  Antonius  asked 
*  Who  it  was  that  was  pursuing  Antonius  ?'  the  re- 
ply was,  '  I  am  Eurycles  the  son  of  Lachares  and 
by  the  help  of  Caesar's  fortune  I  am  avenging  my 
Other's   death.'      Kow  Lachares  had    been   be- 
headed by  Antonius  in  consequence  of  b^ng  in- 
volved in  a  charge  of  robbery.     However  £urycle8 
did  not  fall  upon  the  ship  of  Antonius,  but  he 
dashed  against  the  other  of  the  admiral-ships  (for 
there  were  two)  with  the  brazen  beak  and  made 
it  spin  round,  and  as  the  ship  fell  off  from  its  course 
he  took  it  and  also  another  ship  which  contained 
costly  vessels  for  table  use.     When  this  assailant 
had  retired,  Antonius  again  siettling  down  in  the 
same  posture  remained  without  moving,  and  after 
spending  three  days  at  the  prow  by  himself  either 
because  of  his  passion  or  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  see  Cleopatra,  he  put  in  at  Taenarus.     Here 
the  women  who  were  in  attendance  on  Cleopatra 
first  of  all  brought  them  to  speak  to  one  another^ 
and  next  they  persuaded  them  to  sup  and  sleep 
together.     And  already  not  a  few  of  the  transport 
ships  and  some  of  their  friends  after   the  defeat 
began  to  collect  around  them ;  and  th^  brought 
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intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the  navy,  but 
they  supposed  that  the  army  still  kept  together. 
Antonius  sent  messengers  to  Canidius  "with  orders 
for  him  to  retreat  quickly  through  M^edonia 
-with  his  army  into  Asia ;  and  as  it  was  his  inten* 
tion  to  cross  over  from  Taenanis  to  Libya,  he 
selected  one  of  the  store-ships  which  conveyed  much 
money  and  many  royal  utensils  in  silver  and  in 
gold  of  great  value,  and  gave  them  to  his  friends 
telling  them  to  divide  the  things  among  them  and 
to  look  after  their  safety.  As  they  refused  and 
wept,  he  comforted  them  with  much  affection  and 
kindness,  and  by  his  entreaties  induced  them  ta 
depart ;  and  he  wrote  to  Theophilus  his  steward  in 
Corinth  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  men  and  to 
conceal  them  until  they  should  be  able  to  make 
their  peace  with  Caesar.  This  Theophilus  was  the 
&ther  of  Hlpparchus,  who  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence with  Antonius,  and  was  the  first  ^  his  freed- 
mea  who  went  over  to  Caesar,  and  he'  afterwards 
lived  in  Corinth* 

68.  Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  with  Anto- 
nius. At  Actium  the  naval  force  after  resisting 
Caesar  a  long  time  and  being  very  greatly  damaged 
by  the  heavy  sea  that  set  against  them  ahead, 
hardly  gave  up  the  contest  at  the  tenth  hour.  The 
dead  were  said  not  to  be  more  than  five  thousand, 
but  there  were  taken  three  hundred  ships,  as  Caesar 
has  recorded.  There  were  not  many  who  knew 
that  Antonius  had  fled,  and  those  who  heard  of  it 
could  not  at  first  believe  that  he  liad  gone  and 
left  them,  when  he  had  nineteen  l^ons  of  unvan- 
quished  soldiers  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  as 
if  he  had  not  often  experienced  fortune  both  ways, 
and  were  not  exercised  in  the  reverses  of  innume- 
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rable. contests  and  wars.  The  soldiers  longed  and 
expected  to  see  him,  hoping  that  he  would  soon  show 
himself  from  some  quarter  or  other;  and  they 
displayed  so  much  fidelity  and  courage,  that  even 
when  his  flight  was  well  known,  they  kept  together 
seven  days  and  paid  no  regard  to  Caesar's  messages 
to  them.  But  at  last  when  their  general  Canidius 
had  stolen  away  by  night  and  left  the  camp,  being 
now  deserted  of  all  and  betrayed  by  their  com* 
manders,  they  went  over  to  the  conqueror.  Upon 
this  Caesar  sailed  to  Athens  and  having  come  to 
terms  with  the  Greeks  he  distributed  the  grain,  that 
remained  over  after  the  war,  among  the  cities 
which  were  in  a  wretched  condition  and  stripped 
of  money,  sikves,  and  beasts  of  burden.  Now  my 
great-grandfather  Nicarchus  used  to  relate,  that 
all  the  citizens  were  compelled  to  carry  down  on 
their  shoulders  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat  to  the 
sea  at  Anticyra,  and  Chat  their  speed  was  quick* 
ened  by  the  whip ;  they  had  carried,  he  said,  one 
supply  in  this  manner,  and  had  just  measured  out 
another  and  were  about  to  set  out,  when  news 
came  that  Antonius  was  defeated  and  this  saved 
tiie  city  I  for  the  agents  and  soldiers  of  Antonius 
immediately  fled,  and  they  divided  the  com  among 
themselves^ 

.  69.  When  Antonius  had  reached  the  coast  of 
Libya,  and  had  sent  Cleopatra  forwards  to  Egypt 
from  Paraetonium,  he  had  his  till  of  solitude,  wan- 
dering and  rambling  about  with  two  friends,  one  a 
Greek,  Aristocrates  a  rhetorician,  and  the  other  a 
Boman,  Lucilius,  about  whom  I  have  said  elsewhere, 
that  at  Philippi  in  order  that  Brutus  might  escape, 
he  had  surrendered  to  the  pursuers,  pretending  that 
he  was  Brutus,  and  his  life  being  spared  by  Antonius 
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on  that  account,  he  remained  fiiithiul  to  him  and 
firm  to  the  last  critical  times.  When  the  general 
to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  troops  in  Libya  had 
caused  their  defection^  Antonius  made  an  effort  to 
kill  himself,  but  he  was  prevented  by  his  friends 
and  conveyed  to  Alexandria  where  he  found  Cleo- 
patra contemplating  a  hazardous  and  great  under- 
taking. The  isthmus  which  separates  the  Bed  Sea 
from  the  sea  of  Egypt,  and  is  considered  to  be  the 
boundary  between  Asia  and  Libya,  in  the  part 
where  it  is  most  contracted  by  the  seas  and  the 
width  Is  least,  is  about  three  hundred  stadia  across, 
and  here  Cleopatra  undertook  to  raise  her  ships  out 
of  the  water  and  to  drag  them  across  the  neck 
of  land,  and  so  bringing  her  ships  into  the 
Arabian  gulf  with  much  money  and  a  large  force 
to  settle  beyond  the  limits  of  Egypt  and  to  escape 
from  slavery  and  war.  But  as  the  Arabs  of  Petra 
burnt  the  first  ships  which  were  drawn  up,  and 
Antonius  thought  that  the  army  at  Actium  still 
kept  together,  Cleopatra  desisted  from  her  design 
and  guarded  the  approaches  to  £^pt.  Antonius 
now  leaving  the  city  and  the  company  of  his  friends 
built  for  himself  a  dwelling  in  the  sea,  near  the 
Pharus,  by  throwing  forward  a  mole  into  the  water ; 
and  here  he  lived  a  fugitive  from  men  and  he 
said  that  he  was  content  with  Timon's  life  and  ad- 
mired it,  considering  himself  in  like  plight  with 
Timon,  for  he  too  had  been  wronged  by  his  friends 
and  had  experienced  their  ingratitude,  and  that 
therefore  he  distrusted  and  disliked  all  men. 
N  70.  Timon  was  an  Athenian  who  lived  about 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  we  may  con- 
elude  from  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  and  Plato ; 
for  he  is  brought  forward  in  them  as  peevish  and 
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misanthropical.  Though  he  avoided  and  rejected 
all  intercourse  with  men,  yet  he  received  in  a 
friendly  manner  Alcibiades,  who  was  a  young  au- 
dacious fellow,  and  showed  him  great  affection. 
And  when  Apemantus  wondered  at  this  and  asked 
the  reason,,  he  said  that  he  liked  the  young  man 
because  he  knew  that  he  would  be  the  cause  of 
much  ill  to  the  Athenians.  Apemantus  was  the 
only  person  whom  he  sometimes  allowed  to  ap* 
proach  him,  because  he  was  like  himself  and  imi- 
tated his  mode  of  life.  On  one  occasion  during 
the  festival  called  Choes  when  the  two  were  feasting 
together,  Apemantus  said,  '  How  delightful  the 
entertainment  is,  Timon  ;*  '  Yes,  if  you  were  not 
here/  was  the  reply.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
Athenians  were  in  public  assembly,  Timon  ascended 
the  bema  and  called  for  silence,  which  raised  great 
expectation  bu  account  of  the  unusual  nature  of  the 
circumstance :  he  then  said  i  *  I  have  a  small  plot 
of  building-ground,  men  of  Athens,  and  there  is  a 
fig-tree  growing  on  it,  on  which  many  of  the 
eitizens  have  already  hanged  themselves.  Now  as 
I  intend  to  build  on  the  ground,  I  wished  to  gire 
public  notice,  that  if  any  of  you  choose,  they  may 
hang  themselves  before  the  %-tree  is  cut  down.' 
After  his  death  he  was  buried  at  Halae  near  the 
sea ;  but  the  shore  in  front  of  the  place  slipped 
iown,  and  the  sea  surrounding  the  tomb  made  it 
inaccessible  and  unapproachable.  The  inscription 
on  the  tomb  was : 

Here  ih>m  the  load  of  life  released  I  lie: 

Ask  not  my  name :  but  take  my  cnrse^  and  die. 

And  they  say  that  he  wrote  this  inscription  during 
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his  lifetime ;  but  that  which  is  commonly  circulated 
as  the  inscription  is  by  Callimachus : 

Tlnion  misanthropist  I  am.    Away ! 
Curse^  an*  thon  will%  bat  only  do  not  stay. 

71.  These  are  a  few  things  out  of  many  about 
Timon.  Canidius  himself  brought  intelligence  ta 
Antonius  of  the  loss  oflhis  forces  at*  Actium,  aud 
he  heard  that  Herodes  the  Jew  who  had  certain 
l^ons  and  cohorts  had  gone  over  to  Caesar,  and 
tlmt  the  rest  of  the  princes  in  like  manner  were 
revolting  and  that  none  of  his  troops  out  of  Egypt 
still  kept  together.  However  none  of  these  things 
disturbed  him,  but  as  if  he  gladly  laid  aside  hope 
as  he  did  care,  he  left  that  dwelling  on  the  sea, 
which  he  called  Timoneium,  and  being  taken  by 
Cleopatra  into  the  palace,  he  turned  the  city  to 
feasting  and  drinking  and  distribution  of  money, 
registering  the  son  of  Cleopatra  and  Caesar  among 
the  young  men,  and  putting  on  Antyllus  his  son  by 
Fulvia  the  vest  without  the  purple  hem  which 
marked  the  attainment  of  full  age,  on  which  oc- 
casion banquets  and  revellings  and  feasts  engaged 
Alexandria  for  many  days.  They  themselves  put 
an  end  to  that  famed  company  of  the  Inimitable 
livers,  and  they  formed  another  not  at  all  inferior 
to  that  in  refinement  and  luxury  and  expense,  which 
they  called  the  company  of  those  who  would  die 
together.  For  the  friends  of  Antonius  registered 
themselves  as  intending'  to  die  together,  and  they 
continued  enjoying  themselves  in  a  succession  of 
banquets.  Cleopatra  got  together  all  kinds  of 
deadly  poisons,  and  she  tried  the  painless  character 
of  each  by  giving  them  to  those  who  were  in  prison 
under  sentence  of  death.     When  she  discovered 
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that  the  quick  poisons  brought  on  a  speedy  death 
with  pain,  and  the  less  painful  were  not  quick, 
she  made  trial  of  animals,  which  in  her  pre- 
sence were  set  upon  one  another*  And  she  did 
this  daily ;  and  among  nearly  all  she  found  that 
the  bite  of  the  asp  alone  brought  on  without 
spasms  and  groans  a  sleepy  numbness  and  drowsi- 
ness, with  a  ^ntle  perspiration  on  the  face,  and 
dulling  of  the  perceptive  Acuities  which  were 
softly  deprived  of  their  power  and  made  resistance 
to  aU  attempts  to  awake  and  arouse  them,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  who  are  in  a  deep  sleep. 

72.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  also  ambassadors 
to  Caesar  into  Asia,  Cleopatra  requesting  the  do« 
minion  of  Egypt  for  her  children,  and  Antonius 
asking  to  be  allowed  to  live  as  a  private  person  at 
Athens,  if  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  stay  in  Egypt. 
Through  the  want  of  friends  and  their  distrust 
owing  to  the  desertions,  Euphronius  the  instructor 
of  the  children  was  sent  on  the  embassy.  For  Alexas 
of  Laodiceia,  who  at  Rome  had  become  known 
to  Antonius  through  Timagenesand  possessed  most 
influence  of  all  the  Greeks,  who  also  had  been  the 
most  active  of  the  instruments  of  Cleopatra  against 
Antonius  and  had  overthrown  all  the  reflections 
which  rose  in  his  mind  about  Octavia,  had  been 
sent  to  King  Herodes  to  keep  him  from  changiner ; 
and  having  stayed  there  and  betrayed  Antonius  he 
had  the  impudence  to  go  into  the  presence  of 
Caesar,  relying  on  Herodes.  But  Herodes  helped 
him  not,  but  being  forthwith  confined  and  carried 
in  chains  to  his  own  country,  he  was  put  to  death 
there  by  order  of  Caesar.  Such  was  the  penalty 
'^''d  infidelity  that  AJexas  paid  to  Antonius  in  hia 
^e. 
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73.  Caesar  would  not  listen  to  what  was  said  on 
behalf  of  Antonius ;  but  as  to  Cleopatra,  he  replied 
that  she  should  not  fail  to  obtain  anything  that 
was  reasonable,  if  she  would  kill  Antonius  or  drive 
him  away.  He  also  sent  with  the  ambassadors  of 
Antonius  and  Cleopatra,  one  Thyrsus,  a  freedman 
of  his,  a  man  not  devoid  .of  judgment,  nor  as  com- 
ing from  a  young  general  one  who  would  fail  in 
persuasive  address  to  a  haughty  woman  who  was 
wonderfully  proud  of  her  beauty*  This  man  having 
longer  interviews  with  Cleopatra  than  the  rest  and 
being  specially  honoured  caused  Antonius  to  have 
suspicions,  and  he  seized  and  whipped  him,  and  he 
then  sent  him  back  to  Caesar  with  a  letter  to  the 
effect,  that  Thyrsus  by  giving  himself  airs  and  by 
his  insolent  behaviour  had  irritated  him  who  was 
easily  irritated  by  reason  of  his  misfortunes.  '  But 
you,'  he  said,  *  if  you  do  not  like  the  thing,  have 
my  freedman  Hipparchus.  Hang  him  up  and  whip 
him,  that  we  may  be  on  equal  terms.'  Upon  this 
Cleopatra  with  the  view  of  doing  away  with  his 
cause  of  complaint  and  suspicions  paid  more  than 
usual  court  to  Antonius :  she  kept  her  own  birth* 
day  in  a  mean  manner  and  a  way  suitable  to  her 
condition,  but  she  celebrated  the  birthday  of  An- 
tonius with  an  excess  of  splendour  and  cost,  so  that 
many  of  those  who  were  invited  to  the  feast  came 
poor  and  went  away  rich.  Agrippa  in  the  mean- 
time called  Caesar  back,  frequently  writing  to  him 
from  Rome,  and  urging  that  afiairs  there  required 
hb  presence. 

74.  Accordingly  for  the  time  the  war  was  sus* 
pended ;  but  when  the  winter  was  over,  Caesar  ad- 
vanced through  Syria,  and  his  generals  through  Li- 
bya. Pelusium  was  taken,  and  it  was  said  that  Seleu* 
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CU8  gave  it  up,  not  without  the  consent  of  Cleopatra 
But  Cleopatra  surrendered  to  Antonius  the  wife 
and  children  of  Selencus  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and 
as  she  had  a  tomb  and  a  monument  constructed  of 
unusual  beauty  and  height,  which  she  bad  buOt 
close  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  she  collected  there  the 
most  precious  of  the  royal  treasures,  gold,  silver, 
emeralds,  pearls,  ebony^  ivory,  and  cinnamon ;  and 
also  a  great  quantity  of  fire-wood  and  tow,  so  that 
Caesar  being  afraid  about  the  money,  lest  Cleopa- 
tra becoming  desperate  should  destroy  and  bum 
the  wealth,  kept  continually  forwarding  to  her 
hopes  of  friendly  treatment  while  he  was  advancing 
with  his  army  against  the  city.  When  Caesar  had 
taken  his  position  near  the  hippodrome,,  Antonius 
sallied  forth  and  fought  gallantly,  and  he  put 
Caesar's  cavalry  to  flight  and  pursued  them  to  the 
camp.  Elated  with  his  victory,  he  entered  the 
palace  and  embraced  Cleopatra  in  his  armour,  and 
presented  to  her  one  of  the  soldiers  who  had  fought 
most  bravely,  Cleopatra  gave  the  soldier  as  a  re- 
ward of  his  courage  a  golden  breastplate  and  a 
helmet.  The  man  took  them  and  in  the  night  de- 
serted to  Caesar. 

75.  Again,  Antonius  sent  to  Caesar  and -chal- 
lenged him  to  single  combat.  Caesar  replied  that 
Antonius  had  many  ways  of  dying,  on  which  An- 
tonius reflecting  that  there  was  no  better  mode  of 
death  for  him  than  in  battle,. determined  to  try  a 
land  battle  and  a  naval  battle  at  the  same  time. 
And  at  supper,  it  is  said,  he  bade  the  slaves  to  pour 
out  and  feast  him  cheerfully,  for  it  was  uncertain, 
whether  they  would  do  that  on  the  morrow  or  would 
be  serving  other  masters,  while  he  should  lie  a  corpse 
and  should  be  a  nothing.     Seeing  that  his  frienda 
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shed  tears  at  his  words,  he  said  that  he  would  not 
lead  them  out  to  a  battle,  from  which  he  would 
seek  for  himself  a  glorious  death  rather  than  safety 
and  victoiy.  During  tliis  night  it  is  said,  about 
the  middle  thereof,  while  the  city  was  quiet  and 
depressed  through  fear  and  expectation  of  the 
future,  all  at  once  certain  harmonious  sounds  from 
all  kinds  of  instruments  were  heard,  and  shouts 
of  a  crowd  with  Evaes  and  satyric  leapings,  as  if 
some  company  of  revellers  not  without  noise  were 
going  out  of  the  city ;  and  the  course  of  the 
procession  seemed  to  be  through  the  middle  of  the 
city  to  the  gate  leading  outwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy,  and  at  this  point  the  tumult  made 
its  way  out,  being  loudest  there.  And  those 
who  rejected  on  the  sign  were  of  opinion  that  the 
god,  to  whom  Antooius  all  along  most  likened 
himself  and  most  claimed  kinship  with,  was  desert- 
ing him. 

76.  At  daybreak  Antonius  ported  his  troops  on 
the  hills  in  front  of  the  city,  and  watched  his  ships 
which  were  put -in  motion  and  advancing  against 
those  of  the  enemy;  and  as  he  expected  to  see 
something  great  done  by  them,  he  remained  quiet. 
But  when  the  men  of  Antonius  came  near,  they 
saluted  with  their  oars  Caesar's  men,  and  as  they 
returned  the  salute,  the  men  of  Antonius  changed 
sides  and  the  fleet  beccMning  one  by  the  junction  ox 
all  the  ships  sailed  with  the  vessels'  heads  turned 
against  the  city.  As  soon  as  Antonius  saw  this, 
he  was  deserted  by  the  cavalry  who  changed  sides, 
and  being  defeated  with  his  in&ntry  he  retired  into 
the  city,  crying  out  that  he  was  betrayed  by  Cleo- 
patra to  those  with  whom  he  was  warring  on  her 
account.     Cleopatra  fearing  his  anger  and  despair 
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fled  to  the  tomb  and  let  down  the  folding  doors 
which  were  strengthened  with  bars  and  bolts ;  and 
she  sent  persons  to  Antonius  to  inform  him  that 
she  was  dead.    Antonius  believing  the  intelligence 
said  to  himself,  *  Why  dost  thou  still  delay,  Anto- 
nius ?  fortune  has  taken  away  the  sole  remaining 
excuse  for  clinging  to  life.'    He  then  entered  his 
chamber  and  loosing  his  body  armour  and  taking  it 
in  pieces  he  said :  *  Cleopatra,  I  am  not  grieved 
at  being  deprived  of  thee,  for  I  shall  soon  come  to 
the  same  place  with  thee,  but  I  am  grieved  that  I 
such  an  imperator  am  shown  to  be  inferior  to  a 
woman  in  courag^.'    Now  Antonius  had  a  faithful 
slave  named  Eros,  whom  he  had  long  before  ex- 
horted, if  the  necessity  should  arise,  to  kill  him ; 
and  he  now  claimed  the  performance  of  the  promise. 
Eros  drew  his  sword  and  held  it  out  as  if  he  were 
going  to  strike  his  master,  but  he  turned  away  his 
hce  and  killed  himself.     As  Eros  fell  at  his  mas- 
ter's feet  Antonius  said,  *  Well  done,  Eros,  though 
you  are  not  tble  to  do  this  for  me,  you  teach  me 
what  I  ought  to  do ;'  and  piercing  himself  through 
the  belly  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed.     But  the 
wound  was  not  immediately  mortal ;  and  accordingly 
as  the  flow  of  blood  ceased  when  he  lay  down,  he 
came  to  himself  and  requested  the  bystanders  to 
finish  him.     But  they  fled  from  the  chamber  while 
he  was  calling  out  and  writhing  in  pain,  till  Dio- 
medes  the  secretary  came  from    Cleopatra  with 
orders  to  convey  him  to  her  to  the  tomb. 

77.  When  he  learned  that  she  was  alive,  he 
eagerly  commanded  his  slaves  to  take  him  up,  and 
he  was  carried  in  their  arms  to  the  doors  of  the 
chamber.  Cleopatra  did  not  open  the  doors,  but 
she  appeared  at  a  window  from  which  she  let  down 
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cords  and  ropes ;  and  when  the  slaves  below  had 
fastened  Antonius  to  them,  she  drew  him  up  with 
the  aid  of  the  two  women  whom  alone  she  had  ad- 
mitted into  the  tomb  with  her.  Those  who  were 
present  say  that  there  never  was  a  more  piteous 
sight ;  for  stained  with  blood  and  struggling  with 
death  he  was  hauled  up,  stretching  out  his  hands 
to  her,  while  he  was  suspended  in  the  air.  For 
the  labour  was  not  light  for  women,  and  Cleo- 
patra with  difficulty,  holding  with  her  hands  and 
straining  the  muscles  of  her  face,  pulled  up  the  rope, 
while  those  who  were  below  encouraged  her  and 
shared  in  her  agony«  When  she  had  thus  got  him 
in  and  laid  him  down,  she  rent  her  garments  over 
him,  and  beating  her  breasts  and  scratching  them 
with  her  hands,  and  wiping  the  blood  off  him  with  her 
£ice,  she  called  him  master  and  husband  and  Impe- 
rator ;  and  she  almost  forgot  her  own  misfortunes 
through  pity  for  his.  Antonius  stopping  her  lamen- 
tations asked  for  wine  to  drink,  whether  it  was 
that  he  was  thirsty  or  that  he  expected  to  be  released 
more  speedily.  When  he  had  drunk  it,  he  advised 
her,  if  it  could  be  done  with  decency,  to  look  after 
the  preservation  of  her  own  interests,  and  to  trust 
to  Procleius  most  of  the  companions  of  Caesar ; 
and  not  to  lament  him  for  his  last  reverses,  but  to 
think  him  happy  for  the  good  things  that  he  ob- 
tained, having  become  the  most  illustrious  of  men 
and  had  the  greatest  power  and  now  not  ignobly  a 
Roman  by  a  Roman  vanquished. 

78.  Just  as  Antonius  died,  Procleius  came  from 
Caesar;  for  after  Antonius  had  wounded  himself 
and  was  carried  to  Cleopatra,  Dercetaeus  one  of  his 
guards  taking  his  dagger  and  concealing  it  secretly 
made  his   way  from  the  palace  and  running  to 
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Caesar,  was  the  firal  to  rqmrt  the  death  of  An- 
tonius,  and  be  showed  the  blood-stained  digger. 
When  Caeear  heard  the  news,  he  retired  within  his 
tent  and  wept  for  a  man  who  had  been  related  to 
him  by  marriage,  and  his  colleague  in  command,  and 
his  companion  in.  many  struggles  and  afllairs.  He 
then  took  the  letters  that  had  passed  between  him 
and  Antonius  and  calling  his  friends  read  them,  in 
order  to  show  in  what  a  reasonable  and  fair  tone 
he  had  written  himself,  and  how  arrogant  and  inso- 
lent Antonius  bad  always  been  in  his  answers. 
Upon  this  he  sent  Procleius  with  orders,  if  pos- 
sible, aboTC  all  things  to  secure  Cleopatra  alive ; 
for  he  was  afiraid  abont  the  money,  and  he  thought 
it  a  great  thin^  for  the  glory  of  his  triumph  to  Uad 
her  in  the  procession.  However  Cleopatra  would 
not  put  herself  in  the  hands  of  Procleius ;  but  they 
talked  together  while  he  was  standing  on  the  out- 
side close  to  the  building  near  a  door  on  a  level 
with  the  ground,  which  was  firmly  secured,  but 
allowed  a  passage  for  the  voice.  In  their  conver- 
sation Cleopatra  entreated  that  her  children  might 
have  the  kingdom,  and  Procleius  bade  her  be  of 
good  cheer  and  trust  to  Caesar  in  all  things. 

79.  After  Procleius  had  inspected  the  place  and 
reported  to  Caesar,  Galluswas  sent  to  have  another 
interview  with  her ;  and  having  come  to  the  door 
he  purposely  prolonged  the  conversation.  In  the 
mean  time  Procleius  applied  a  ladder  and  got 
through  the  window  by  which  the  women  took  in 
Antonius;  and  he  immediately  went  down  with 
two  slaves  to  the  door  at  which  Cleopatra  stood 
with  her  attention  directed  to  Crallus.  One  of  the 
^^^^^^ho  were  shut  up  with  Cleopatra  called 
^.,^— tj^retched  Cleopatra,  you  are  taken  alive,'  on 
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which  she  turned  round  and  seeing  Frocleius  at- 
tempted to  stab  herself,  for  she  happened  to  have 
by  her  side  a  dagger  such  as  robbers  wear:  but 
Frocleius  quickly  running  up  to  her  and  holding 
her  with  both  his  hands,  said,  '  You  wrong  yourself, 
Cleopatra,  and  Caesar  too  by  attempting  to  deprive 
him  of  the  opportunity  of  a  noble  display  of  mag- 
nanimity and  to  fix  on  the  mildest  of  commanders 
the  stigma  of  faithlessness  and  implacability.  At 
the  same  time  he  took  away  her  dagger  and  shook 
her  dress  to  see  if  she  concealed  any  poison.  There 
was  also  sent  from  Caesar  one  of  his  freedmen, 
Epaphroditus,  whose  orders  were  to  watch  over  her 
life  with  great  care,  but  as  to  the  rest  to  give  way 
in  all  things  that  would  make  her  most  easy  and  be 
most  agreeable  to  her. 

80.  Caesar  entered  the  city  talking  with  Areius 
the  philosopher,  and  he  had  given  Areius  his  right 
hand,  that  he  might  forthwith  be  conspicuous  among 
the  citizens  and  be  admired  on  account  of  the  special 
respect  that  he  received  from  Caesar.  Entering 
the  gymnasium  and  ascending  a  tribunal  that  was 
made  for  him,  the  people  the  while  being  terror- 
struck  and  failing  down  before  him,  he  bade  them 
get  up,  and  he  said  that  he  acquitted  the  people  of 
all  blame,  first  on  account  of  the  founder  Alexan- 
der, second  because  he  admired  the  beauty  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  city,  and  third,  to  please  his  friend 
Areius.  Such  honour  Ajreius  obtained  from  Caesar, 
and  he  got  the  pardon  of  many  others ;  and  among 
them  was  Philostratus,  a  man  of  all  sophists  the 
most  competent  to  speak  on  the  sudden,  but  oue 
who  claimed  to  be  of  the  Academy  without  just 
grounds.  Wherefore  Caesar  who  abominated  his 
habits,  would  not  listen  to  his  entreaties.  But  Phi- 
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lostratiu  letting  hb  white  beard  grow  and  putting 
on  a  dark  vest  followed  behind  ^eius,  continually 
uttering  this  verse : 

Wise  mre  the  wise,  if  wise  indeed  they  be. 

Caesar  hearing  of  this,  pardoned  Philostratus,  wish- 
ing rather  to  release  Ajreius  from  odium  than  Phi^ 
lostratus  from  fear. 

81.  Of  the  children  of  Antoniua,  Antyllus,  the 
son  of  Fulvia,  was  given  up  by  his  paedagogos 
Theodoras  and  put  to  death  ;  and  when  the  soldiers 
had  cut  off  his  head,  the  paedagogus  took  the  most 
precious  stone  whieh  he  wore  about  his  neck  and 
sewed  it  in  his  belt ;  and  though  he  denied  the  fact, 
he  was  convicted  of  it  and  crucified.  The  chOdren 
of  Cleopatra  were  guarded  together  with  those  who 
had  charge  of  them  and  they  had  a  liberal  treat- 
ment ;  but  as  to  Caesarion,  who  was  said  to  be  Cleo- 
patra's son  by  Caesar,  iver  mother  sent  him  to 
India  with  much  treasure  by  way  of  Ethiopia;  but 
another  paedagogus  like  Theodoras,  iKuned  Rhodon, 
persuaded  him  to  returo,  saying  that  Caesar  invited 
him  to  take  the  kingdom.  While  Caesar  was  deli- 
berating about  Caesarion,  it  is  said  that  Areius 
observed :  ^  'Tis  no  good  thing,  a  multitude  of 
Caesars.' 

82.  Now  Caesar  put  Caesanon  to  death  after 
the  death  of  Cleopatra.  Though  many  asked  for 
the  body  of  Antonius  to  bury  it,  both  kings  and 
commanders,  Caesar  did  not  take  it  from  Cleopatra, 
but  it  was  interred  by  her  own  hands  sumptuously 
and  royally,  and  she  received  for  that  purpose  sH 
that  she  wished.  In  consequence  of  so  much  grief 
and  pain,  for  her  breasts  were  inflamed  by  the  blows 
thajt  she  had  inflicted  and  were  sore,  and  a  fever 
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coming  on,  she  gladly  availed  herself  of  this  pre- 
text for  abstaining  from  food  and  with  the  design 
of  releasing  herself  from  life  without  hindrance. 
There  was  a  physician  with  whom  she  was  familiar, 
Olympus,  to  whom  she  told  the  truth  and  she  had 
him  for  her  adviser  and  assistant  in  accomplishing 
her  death,  as  Olympus  said  in  a  history  of  these 
transactions  which  he  published.  Caesar  suspecting 
her  design,  plied  her  with  threats  and  alarms  about 
her  children,  by  which  Cleopatra  was  thrown  down 
as  by  engines  of  war,  and  i^e  gave  up  her  body  to 
be  treated  and  nourished  as  it  was  wished. 

83.  Caesar  himself  came  a  few  days  after  to  see  her 
and  pacify  her.  Cleopatra  happened  to  be  lying 
on  a  mattress  meanly  dressed,  and  as  he  entered  she 
sprung  up  in  a  single  vest  and  fell  at  his  feet,  with 
her  haul  and  fbce  in  the  greatest  disorder,  her  voice 
trembling  and  her  ^es  weakened  by  weeping. 
There  were  itlso  visible  many  marks  of  the  blows 
inflicted  on  her  breast ;  and  in  fine  her  body  seemed 
in  no  respect  to  be  in  better  plight  tiian  her  mind. 
Yet  that  charm  and  that  saucy  confidence  in  her 
beauty  were  not  completely  extinguished,  but 
though  she  was  in  such  a  oendition,  shone  forth 
from  within  and  shewed  theniselves  in  the  expression 
of  her  countenance.  When  Caesar  had  bid  her  lie 
down  and  had  seated  himself  near  her,  she  b^an 
to  touch  upon  a  kind  of  justification  and  endea- 
voured to  turn  all  that  had  happened  upon  neces^ 
sity  and  fear  of  Antonius ;  but  as  Caesar  on  each 
point  met  her  with  an  answer,  being  confuted  she  all 
at  once  changed  her  manner  to  move  him  by  pity 
and  by  prayers,  as  a  person  would  do  who  cluug 
most  closely  to  life.  Finally  she  handed  to  him  a 
list  of  all  the  lo^easures  that  she  had ;  and  when  Se« 
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leaciM,  one  of  her  stewaids,  deelared  that  she  was 
hiding  and  secreting  some  things,  she  sprung  up 
and  laying  hold  of  his  hair  belaboured  him  with 
many  blows  on  the  fiice.  As  Caesar  smiled  and 
stopped  her  she  said,  'But  is  it  not  scandalous, 
CSaenr,  that  you  have  condescended  to  come  to  me 
and  speak  to  me  in  my  wretched  condition,  and  my 
slaves  make  it  a  matter  of  charge  against  me,  if  I 
have  resenred  some  female  ornaments,  not  for  my- 
self forsooth,  wretch  that  I  am,  but  that  I  may 
givQ  a  few  things  to  Octavia  and  your  wife  Livia, 
and  so  through  their  means  ma^e  you  more  favour- 
able to  me  and  more  mild.'  Caesar  was  pleased 
with  these  words,  being  fully  assured  that  she 
wished  to  live.  Accordii^Iy  after  saying  that  be 
left  these  matters  to  her  care  and  that  in  every- 
thing else  he  would  behave  to  her  better  than  she 
expected,  he  went  away,  thinking  that  he  had  de- 
ceived her  ;  but  he  was  more  deceived  himself, 

84.  Now  there  was  Cornelius  Dolabella,  a  youth 
of  rank,  and  one  of  the  companions  of  Caesar.  He 
was  not  without  a  certain  liking  towards  Cleopatra ; 
and  now  in  order  to  gratify  her  request,  he  secretly 
sent  and  informed  her,  that  Ca^ar  himself  wa» 
going  to  march  with  his  troops  through  Syria,  and 
that  he  had  determined  to  send  off  her  with  her 
children  on  the  third  day.  On  hearing  this,  Cleo- 
patra first  entreated  Caesar  to  permit  her  to  pour 
libayons  on  the  tomb  of  Antonius;  and  when 
Caesar  permitted  it,  she  went  to  the  tomb  and  em- 
bracing the  coffin  in  company  with  the  women  who 
were  usually  about  her  said,  *Dear  Antonius,  I 
buried  thee  recently  with  hands  still  free,  but  now 
k  ^T  ^^^  ^»*>ations  as  a  captive  and  so  watched 
that  I  cannot  either  with  blows  or  sorrow  disfigure 
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this  body  of  mine  now  made  a  slave  and  preserved 
to  form  a  part  in  the  triumph  over  thee.  But  ex- 
pect not  other  honours  or  libations,  for  these  are 
the  last  which  Cleopatra  brings.  Living,  nothing 
kept  us  asunder,  but  there  is  a  risk  of  our  changing 
places  in  death ;  thou  a  Roman  lying  buried  here^ 
and  I  wretched  woman  in  Italy  getting  only  as 
much  of  thy  country  as  will  make  me  a  gmve^ 
But  if  indeed  there  is  any  help  and  power  in  the 
gods  there  (for  the  gods  of  this  country  have  de- 
serted us)  do  not  deliver  thy  wife  up  alive  and  let 
not  thyself  be  triumphed  over  in  me,  but  hide 
me  here  with  thee  and  bury  thee  with  me,  for 
though  I  have  ten  thousand  ills,  not  one  of  them  is 
so  great  and  grievous  as  this  short  time  which  I 
have  lived  apart  from  thee  V 

85.  After  making  this  lamentation  and  crowning 
and  embracing  the  coffin,  she  ordered  a  bath  to  be 
prepared  for  her.  After  bathing,  she  lay  down  and 
enjoyed  ^  splendid  banquet.  And  there  came  one 
from  the  country  bringing  a  basket ;  and  on  the 
guards  asking  what  he  brought,  the  man  opened  it 
and  taking  off  the  leaves  shewed  the  vessel  full  of 
figs.  The  soldiers  admiring  their  beauty  and  size, 
the  man  smiled  and  told  them  to  take  some,  whereon 
without  having  any  suspicion  they  bade  him  carry 
them  in.  After  feasting  Cleopatra  took  a  tablet 
which  was  already  written  and  sent  it  sealed  to 
Caesar,  and  causing  all  the  rest  of  her  attendants 
to  withdraw  except  those  two  women,  she  closed  the 
door.  As  soon  as  Caesar  opened  the  tablet  and 
found  in  it  the  prayers  and  lamentations  of  Cleo- 
patra who  beggeKl  him  to  bury  her  with  Antonius, 
he  saw  what  had  taken  place.  At  first  he  was  for 
setting  out  himself  to  give  help,  but  the  next  thing 
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that  he  did  was  to  send  penons  with  all  speed  to 
inquire.  But  the  tragedy  had  been  speedy;  for 
though  they  ran  thither  and  found  the  gtiards  quite 
ignorant  of  everything,  as  soon  as  they  opened  the 
door,  they  saw  Cleopatra  lying  dead  on  a  golden 
couch  in  royal  attire.  Of  her  two  women,  Eiias 
was  dying  at  her  feet,  and  Chamiion  already  stag- 
gering and  drooping  her  head  was  arranging  the 
diadem  on  the  forehead  of  Cleopatra.  One  of  them 
s^ng  in  passion :  '  A  good  ^eed  this,  CharmioD ) 
*  X  es  most  goodly,'  she  replied,  ^  and  befitting  the 
descendant  of  so  many  kings.'  She  spake  not  an* 
other  word,  but  fell  there  by  the  nde  of  the  couch. 
86.  Now  it  is  said  that  the  asp  was  brought 
with  those  figs  and  leaves,  and  was  covered  with 
them ;  for  that  Cleopatra  had  so  ordered,  that  the 
reptile  might  fasten  on  her  body  without  her  being 
aware  of  it.  But  when  she  had  taken  up  some  of 
the  figs  and  saw  it,  she  said  :  '  Here  then  it  is,'  and 
baring  her  arm  she  offered  it  to  the  serpent  to  bite. 
Others  say  that  the  a^  was  kept  in  a  water  pitcher, 
and  that  Cleopatra  drew  it  out  with  a  golden  dis- 
taff and  irritated  it  till  the  reptile  sprang  up<Mi  her 
arm  and  clung  to  it  But  the  real  truth  nobody 
knows ;  for  it  was  also  said  that  she  carried  pdson 
about  her  in  a  hollow  comb,  which  she  concealed 
in  her  hair;  however  no  spots  broke  out  on  her 
body,  nor  any  other  sign  of  poison.  Nor  yet  was 
the  reptile  seen  within  the  palace,  but  some  said 
that  they  observed  certain  marks  of  its  trail  near 
the  sea,  in  that  part  towards  which  the  chamber 
looked  and  the  windows  were.  Some  also  say  that 
the  arm  of  Cleopatra  was  observed  to  have  two 
small  indistinct  punctures;  and  it  seems  that  Caesar 
believed  this;  for  in  the  triumph  a  figure  of  Cleo- 
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patra  was  carried  with  the  a^  clinging  to  her. 
Such  is  the  way  in  which  these  events  are  told. 
Though  Caesar  was  vexed  at  the  death  of  Cleopatra, 
he  admired  her  nobleness  of  mind,  and  he  ordered 
the  body  to  be  interred  with  that  of  Antonius  in 
splendid  and  royal  style.  The  women  of  Cleopatra 
aJso  received  honourable  interment  by  his  orders. 
Cleopatra  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  forty  years 
•of  age  save  one,  and  she  had  reigned  as  queen  two 
and  twenty  years,  and  governed  together  with  An-  _ 
tonius  more  than  fourteen.  Antonius,  according 
to  some,  was  six  years,  according  to  others,  three 
years  above  fifty.  Now  the  statues  of  Antonius 
were  thrown  down,  but  those  of  Cleopatra  remained 
standing,  for  Archibius,  one  of  her  friends,  gave 
Caesar  two  thousand  talents  that  they  might  not 
siiare  the  same  fate  as  those  of  Antonius. 

87.  Antonius  by  his  three  wives  left  seven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  Antyllus,  the  eldest,  was  the  only  one 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Caesar ;  the  rest  Octavia 
took  and  brought  them  up  with  her  own  children. 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Cleopatra,  she  married 
to  Juba,  the  most  accomplished  of  kings  ;  and  An- 
tonius, the  son  of  Fulvia,  she  raised  so  high  that, 
while  Agrippa  held  the  first  place  in  Caesar's  esti- 
mation, and  the  sons  of  Livia  the  second,  Antonius 
had  and  was  considered  to  have  the  third.  Octa- 
via had  by  Marcellus  two  daughters,  and  one  son 
Marcellus,  whom  Caesar  made  both  his  son  and 
son-in-law,  and  he  gave  one  of  the  daughters  to 
Agrippa.  But  as  Marcellus  died  very  soon  after 
his  marriage,  and  it  was  not  easy  for  Caesar  to 
choose  from  the  rest  of  his  friends  a  son-in-law 
whom  he  could  trust,  Octavia  proposed  to  him  that 
Agrippa  should   take   Caesar's  daughter  and  put 
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away  ber  daughter.  Caesar  was  first  penuaded  and 
then  Agrippa,  whereapoo  Odavia  took  her  own 
daughter  back  and  married  ber  to  Antonius ;  and 
Agrippa  married  Caesar^s  daughter.    There  were 
two  daughters  of  Antonius  and  OctaTia,  of  whom 
Domitius  Aenobarbus  took  one  to  wife ;  and  the 
other,  w  ho  was  £mied  for  her  Tirtues  and  her  beauty, 
Antonia,  was  married  to  Drusos,  the  son  of  livia, 
and  stq>-fion  of  Caesar.     From  the  marriage  of 
Drusus  and  Antonia  came  Geimanicns  and  Clau- 
dius, of  whom  Claudius  afterwards  ruled ;  and  of 
the   children   of  Germanicus,   Gains,   who  ruled 
with  distinction,  for  no  long  time,  was  destroyed 
together  with  his  child  and  wife;    and    Agrip- 
pina,  who    had    by  Aenobarbus   a  son    Lucius 
Domitius,  married  Claudius  Caesar ;  and  Claudius 
adopting  her  son  named  him  Nero  Germanicus. 
Nero,  who  ruled  in  my  time,  slew  his  mother,  and 
through  his  violence  and  madness  came  Tery  near 
subverting  the  supremacy  of  Bome,  being  the  fifth 
from  Antonius  in  the  order  of  succession. 
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NOTES. 


BRUTUS. 

Chapter  1.  Junius  Brutm.l  L.  Junius  Brutus,  con- 
sul B.C.  509,  was  a  Patrician,  and  his  race  was  extinct  in 
his  two  sons  (Lit.  ii.  1-4  ;  Drumann,  Juniif  p.  1 ;  Dion 
Cassius,  xliv.  12 ;  Dionys.  Hal.  Antiq.  Rom.  v.  18). 

Servilia,']  Servilia,  the  wife  of  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the 
father  of  this  Brutus,  was  the  daughter  of  Livia,  who  was 
the  sister  of  M.  Livius  Drusus,  tribunus  plebis  b.g.  9). 
Livia  married  for  her  first  husband  M.  Cato,  by  whom 
she  had  M .  Cato  Uticensis ;  for  her  second  husband  she 
had  Q.  ServiKus  Caepio,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Seryilia.  M.  Jumus  Brutus,  the  father  of  this  Brutus, 
was  the  first  husband  of  Servilia,  who  had  by  her  second 
husband,  D.  Junius  Silanus,  two  daughters.  Her  son 
Brutus  was  bom  in  the  autumn  of  b.c.  86.  He  was 
adopted  by  his  uncle  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  Caepio,  and  Q.  Caepio  Brutus  on  coins, 
public  monuments,  and  in  decrees  (Drumann,  Junii), 

Servilius  Ahala.']  Ahala  was  Macister  Equitum  to  L. 
Quinctius  Cincinnatus.  The  story  belongs  to  b.c.  439 ; 
and  it  is  told  by  Livius,  iv.  13,  14.  The  true  name  of 
Malltus  Spurius  is  Spurius  Maelius. 

Bailiff^  This  passage  is  obscure  in  Ihe  original. 
The  parentage  of  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  father  of  this 
Brutus,  does  not  appear  to  be  ascertained. 

2.  Academy,'}    See  the  Life  of  Lucullus,  c.  42. 
Antiochus,]    See  the  Life  of  Cicero,  c.  4.     Cicero 
mentions  Ariston,  which  is  probably  the  true  name,  in 
bis  Tusculanae  Quaestiones,  v.  8. 
£n^ht8,2    Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 
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OratarwA  The  original  is  obscure.  See  Sintenis, 
note ;  and  Scbaefer,  note.  Kaltwasser  follows  the  read- 
ing wp6$  riu  ii^imtSf  which  he  translates  *  fiir  den  Kriegs- 


8.  Cypnu.'i  See  the  life  of  the  Younger  Cato, 
c.  85,  &c 

StudaUJ]  Corses  explains  the  original  (axoXaariii)  to 
mean  one  who  is  engt^ed  about  leanung  and  philo- 
sophy. 

4.  Father.!  The  father  of  this  Brutus  was  of  the 
faction  of  Autrius,  and  tribunus  plebis  b.c.  83.  After 
Sulla*s  return  he  lost  all  power,  and  after  Sulla's  death 
Pompeius  (b.c.  77)  marched  against  Brutus,  who  shut 
himself  up  in  Mutina  (Modena).  A  mutiny  among  his 
troops  compelled  him  to  open  the  gates,  and  Pompeias 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  contrary  to  the  promise 
which  he  had  given  (Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  16). 

The  allusion  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  is  to  the 
outbr^Jc  between  Pompeius  and  Caesar,  b.c.  49. 

Sestius.']  P.  Sextius  was  governor  of  Cilicia.  In  the 
text  of  Plutarch  Sicilia  stands  erroneously  in  place  of 
Cilicia :  this  is  probably  an  error  of  the  copyists,  who 
often  confound  those  names  (sec  Life  of  Pompeius,  c. 
61 ;  Cicero,  Ad  Attic,  viii.  14 ;  ix.  7). 

Poiybius,]  Brutus  was  a  great  reader  and  a  busy 
writer.  Drumann  (Jurdi,  p.  37)  gives  a  sketch  of  his 
literary  activity.  Such  a  trifle  as  an  Epitome  of  Polybius 
was  probably  only  intended  as  a  mere  occupation,  to  pass 
the  time.  The  loss  of  it  is  not  a  matter  of  regret,  any 
further  than  so  far  as  it  might  have  supplied  some  defi- 
ciencies in  the  present  text  of  Polybius.  Bacon  (Ad- 
vancement of  Learning)  describes  epitomes  thus :  *  As 
for  the  corruptions  and  moths  of  history,  which  are  epi- 
tomes, the  use  of  them  descrveth  to  be  banished,  as  all 
men  of  sound  judgment  have  confessed ;  as  those  that 
have  Hrettcd  and  corroded  the  sound  bodies  of  many  ex- 
cellent histories,  and  wrought  them  into  base  and  unpro- 
fitable dregs.' 

6.  ServiUa.^  The  story  of  Caesar  receiving  this  note 
IS  told  m  the  Life  of  Cato,  c.  24.     Caesar  *was  bom  od 
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the  12£h  July,  b.c.  100,  which  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  scandalous  tale  of  his  being  the  father  of  Brutus. 
That  he  may  have  had  an  adulterous  commerce  with 
Servilia  in  and  before  b.c.  63,  the  year  of  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy, is  probable  enough. 

6.  Ccasius.'}  This  was  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  who  ac- 
companied Crassus  in  his  Parthian  campaign  (Life  of 
Crassus,  c.  18,  &c.).  After  Cato  had  retired  to  Africa, 
Cassius  made  ws  peace  with  Caesar  (Dion  Cassius, 
xlii.  13). 

Libycms.']  Kaltwasser  has  adopted  the  correction  of 
Moses  du  Soul,  and  has  translated  the  passage  *  in  Nikaea 
fiir  den  Konig  Deiotarus.'  The  anecdote  appears  to  re- 
fer clearly  to  king  Deiotarus,  as  appears  from  Cicero's 
Letters  to  Atticus  (xiv.  1).  SeeDrumann*s  note,  JtmzV, 
p.  26,  note  88.  Coraes  would  read  Ta\ar&p  for  Aifivwy, 

Gallia.']  This  was  the  north  part  of  Italy.  Caesar 
set  out  for  his  African  campaign  in  b.c.  47.  Brutus  held 
Gallia  in  the  year  b.c.  46.  See  Drumann,  Jtaui,  p.  26, 
note  91,  on  the  administration  of  Gallia  by  Brutus. 

7.  Praetorship,']  Plutarch  here  alludes  to  the  office 
of  Praetor  Urbanus,  who,  during  the  year  of  his  office, 
was  the  chief  person  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  number  of  Praetors  at  this  time  was  ten  (Dion  Cas- 
sius, xlii.  61,  xliii.  61),  to  which  number  they  were  in- 
creased from  eight  by  Caesar  in  b.c.  47.  The  Praetor 
Urbanus  still  held  the  first  rank.  The  motive  of  Caesar 
may  have  been,  as  Dion  Cassius  says,  to  oblige  his  de- 
pendents by  giving  them  office  and  rank.  Brutus  was 
rraetor  Urbanus  in  b.c  44,  the  year  of  Caesar's  assassi- 
nation. 

8.  ArUonius  wid  DolabeHa.']  This  anecdote  is  told  in 
Caesar's  Life,  c.  62. 

Calenus.]  Q.  Fufius  Calenus  was  sent  by  Caesar 
before  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  to  Greece  (Life  of  Caesar, 
c.  43).  Megara  made  strong  resistance  to  Calenus,  and 
was  treated  with  severity.  Dion  Cassius  (xlii.  14)  says 
nothing  about  the  lions. 

9.  Faustus.']  See  the  Life  of  Sulla,  c.  34,  and  note 
to  c.  37  ;  and  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  63,  note. 
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Li^t  cf  Caesar,']  See  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  61,  and 
Dioa  Ca^ius,  xIIt.  S/&c. 

11.  Ligarius,']  His  name  was  Quintus.  Ligarius 
foaght  against  Caesar  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus  b.c.  46. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  and  banished.  He  was  prosecuted 
by  Q.  Delius  Tubero  for  his  conduct  in  Africa,  and  de- 
fended by  Cicero  in  an  extant  speech.  Ligarios  ob- 
tained a  pardon  from  Caesar,  and  he  repaid  the  dictator, 
like  many  others,  by  aiding  in  his  nHpler.  It  seems 
pretty  certain  that  he  lost  his  life  in  the  proscriptions  of 
the  Triumviri  (Appian,  CivU  Wars,  iv.  22,  23). 

12.  SiatiUus.']  Compare  the  Life  of  the  Younger 
Cato,  c.  65,  73  ;  and  as  to  Favonius,  the  same  life. 

JLabeo.]  Q.  Antistius  Labeo  was  one  of  the  hearers 
of  Servius  Sulpicius  (Dig.  i.  tit.  2,  s.  2,  §  44),  and  him- 
self a  jurist,  and  the  &ther  of  a  more  distinguished  jurist, 
Antistius  Labeo,  who  lived  under  Augustus.  He  was  at 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  afler  the  defeat  he  killed  him- 
self, and  was  buried  in  a  ^rave  in  his  tent,  which  he  had 
dug  for  the  purpose  (Appian,  CivU  Wars^  iv.  136). 

AUnmu.]  See  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  64,  and  the 
note. 

The  signs  of  Caesar's  death  are  mentioned  in  the  Life 
of  Caesar,  c.  63. 

IS.  Porcia,]  Brutus  was  first  married  to  Claudia,  a 
daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  consul  b.c.  54.  It  was 
probably  in  b.g.  45,  and  after  Cato's  death,  that  he  put 
away  Claudia,  for  which  he  was  blamed  (Cic.  Ad  Attic. 
xiii.  9),  and  married  Porcia,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  and 
widow  of  M.  Calpumius  Bibulus,  the  colleague  of  Caesar 
in  the  consulship  b.c.  59.  As  to  the  affidrof  the  wound, 
compare  Dion  Cassius  (xliv.  13,  &c.). 

14.  Theatre  J  This  was  the  great  architectural  work 
of  Pompeius  (Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  40,  note). 

15.  PopUius  Laenas.'i  The  same  story  is  told  by  Ap- 
pian (Ciua  Wars,  il  115). 

17.  The  circumstances  of  Caesar's  death  are  told  in 
A  fk-  *^®'  ^'  ^^  *  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  incorrectly  said  that  Brutus 
Albinus  engaged  Antonius  in  conversation.  To  the  au- 
tiionties  referred  to  in  the  note  to  c.  66  of  the  Life  of 
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Caesar,  add  Cicero,  PkUipp.  ii.  14,  which  is  referred  to 
by  KaltwaBser. 

19.  Plancus,}  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  who  had  re- 
ceived favours  from  Caesar,  and  the  province  of  Transal- 
pine Graul,  with  the  exception  of  Narbonensis  and  Belgica, 
ibr  B.C.  44. 

As  to  the  arrangement  about  the  provinces  after 
Caesar's  death,  see  the  Life  of  Antonius,  c.  14.     . 

20.  Drachm.]  Compare  the  Dfe  of  Caesar,  c.  68, 
and  the  note. 

Ciodius,]  The  allusion  is  to  P.  Clodius,  who  fell  in  a 
brawl  with  T.  Annius  Milo,  b.c.  52.  See  the  Life  of 
Cicero,  c.  52. 

CmnaJ]    Compare  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  68. 

21.  Anthan,']  Now  Porto  d'Anzo,  on  the  coast  of 
Latium,  thirty  miles  firom  Rome.  It  is  now  a  poor  place, 
with  numerous  remains  of  former  buildings  (Westphal, 
Die  Romische  Kampeufme^  and  his  two  maps). 

Games,']  These  were  the  Ludi  ApoUinares  (Dion, 
zlvii.  20),  which  Bratus  had  to  Superintend  as  Praetor 
Urbanas«  The  day  of  celebration  was  the  fourth  of  Quin* 
tilis  or  Jidiua.  The  games  were  superintended  by  L.  An- 
tonius, the  brotiier  of  Marcus,  and  the  colleague  of  Brutus. 

22.  Co^aor.]  Compare  the  Life  of  Cicero,  c.  48,  and 
notes ;  and  the  Life  of  Antonius,  c.  16. 

Brutus.]  Complaints  like  these,  of  the  conduct  of 
Cicero,  appear  in  the  sizteendi  and  seventeenth  letters  of 
the  booic  which  is  entitled  <  M.  Tullii  Epistolarum  ad 
Brutum  Liber  Singularis ; '  but  the  genuineness  of  these 
letters  is  very  doubtfiiL  Plutarch  himself  (BrutuSj  53) 
did  not  fully  believe  in  the  genuineness  of  all  the  letters 
attributed  to  Brutus. 

23.  Elea.]  The  Romans  called  this  place  Velia.  It 
was  on  the  coast  of  Lncauia,  in  the  modem  province  of 
Basilicata  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  the  remains 
are  near  Castella  a  mare  della  Brucca.  Velia  is  often 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  who  set  sul  from  thence  when  ho 
intended  to  go  to  Greece  (Life  of  Cicero,  c.  43). 

Andromache,]  The  passages  in  Homer  are,  JKad,  vi. 
429  and  491,  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromach 
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The  old  stories  of  Greece  famished  the  painter  with  ex- 
cellent subjects,  and  the  simplicity  with  which  they 
treated  them  may  be  inferred  from  Plutarch's  descrip- 
tion. The  poet  was  here  the  real  painter.  The  artist 
merely  gave  a  sensuous  form  to  the  poet's  conception* 
The  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  Schiller*s  eariy  poems. 

24.  Athens.]  Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  20)  describes  the 
reception  of  Brutus  at  Athens.  The  Atlenians  ordered 
bronze  statues  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  be  set  up  by  the 
side  of  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  who 
had  liberated  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisis- 
tratidae. 

Cr(Uippu».']  See  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  75.  Cicero's 
son  Marcus  was  attending  the  lectures  of  Cratippus  b.c. 
44,  and  also,  as  it  appears,  up  to  the  time  when  Brutus 
came  to  Athens.  Horace,  who  was  now  at  Athens,  also 
joined  the  side  of  Brutus,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Philippi. 

Carystus.']  A  town  near  the  southern  point  of  Euboea. 
The  iU>man  commander  who  gave  tip  the  money,  was  the 
Quaestor  M.  Appuleius  (Cicero,  Philipp,  z.  11).  Plu- 
tarch in  the  next  chapter  calls  him  Antistius. 

LetoU  aonJ]  These  are  the  dying  words  of  Patroclus 
(lUad,  xvi.  849).     Apollo  is  Leto's  son. 

25.  DolabeUeL]  See  the  Life  of  Cicero,  c.  43,  note ; 
and  Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  29,  &c.). 

Dem^rias.']    A  town  in  Thessalia. 

ffotiensius,']  Q.  Hortensius  Hortalus,  the  son  of  the 
orator  Hortensius,  who  held  the  province  of  Macedonia 
(b.c^  44),  in  which  Brutus  was  to  succeed  him.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  M.  Antonius  after  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(c28). 

Gabtnius.']  This  may  be  an  error  of  Plutarch's 
copyists.  His  name  was  P.  Yatinius  (Dion  Cassius, 
xlvii.  2J). 

BuHmy,']  The  Greek  soldiers  suffered  in  this  way  in 
^eir   retreat   from   Babylonia  over  the   table-land    of 

-enia  (Xenophon,  Anabasis,  iv.  5,  7).  This  bulimy 
fferent  thing  from  that  which  modeni  writers  call 
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by  that  name,  and  which  they  describe  us  a '  canine  appe- 
tite, insatiable  desire  for  food.'  The  nature  of  the  appe- 
tite is  exempHQed  by  the  instance  of  a  man  eating  in  one 
day,  four  pounds  of  raw  cow's  udder,  ten  pounds  of  raw 
beef,  two  pounds  of  candles,  and  drinking  five  bottles  of 
porter  (Penny  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Bulimia).  The  subject 
of  Bulimia  is  discussed  by  Plutarch  (Symposiacay  b.  vi. 
Qu.  8). 

26.  BtUhrotum.']  Now  Butrinto,  was  on  the  mainland 
in  the  north  part  of  the  channel  which  divides  Corcyra 
(Corfu)  from  the  continent.  It  was  made  a  Colonia  by 
die  Romans  after  their  occupation  of  Epirus.  Atticus, 
the  friend  of  Cicero,  had  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Buthrotum. 

As  to  the  events  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  chapter, 
compare  Dion  Cassius,  xlvii.  21-23. 

27.  Provinces,']     Compare  Dion  Cassius,  xlvii.  22. 

28.  BrtUusJ]  This  was  Decimus  Brutus  Albinus, 
who  fell  into  tne  hands  of  the  soldiers  of  M.  Antonius 
in  North  Italy,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Antonius 
B.c.  43.  Compare  Dion  Cassius  (xlvi.  53),  and  the  note 
of  Reimarus. 

Bithyma,']  Brutus  passed  over  into  Asia  probably 
about  the  middle  of  b.c.  43,  while  the  proscriptions  were 
going  on  at  Rome.  As  to  Cyzicus,  see  the  Life  of  Lu- 
cullus,  c.  9. 

Comttf .]  Cassius  was  now  in  Syria,  whence  he  de- 
fflgned  to  march  to  Egypt  to  punish  Cleopatra  for  the 
assistance  which  she  had  given  to  Dolafoella. 

Internal  Sea."]  The  Mediterranean,  for  which  the 
Romans  had  no  name. 

30.  XanthuBj]  Xanthus  stood  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth.  T^e  river  is  now 
called  Etchen-Chai.  Xanthus  is  first  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (i.  176),  who  describes  its  destruction  by  the 
Persian  general  Harpagus,  to  which  Plutarch  afterward? 
(c.  31)  alludes.  Numerous  remains  have  been  recently 
discovered  there  by  Feliowes,  and  some  of  them  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum  (Penny  Cyclop,  art.  Xanthiaa 
Marbles,  and  the  references  in  that  article). 
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The  last  sentence  of  this  chapter  is  very  confused  in 
the  oriffjnal. 

3d.  Tkeodotus.]  Compare  the  Life  of  Pompeius, 
c.  77,  80. 

34.  8ardi8.']  Brutus  and  Cassius  met  at  Sardis  in  the 
early  part  of  b.c.  42.  ' 

Homer.]  The  passage  to  which  Plutarch  refers  is 
IHady  i.  259.  This  interview  between  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius forms  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  Shakspere's  vhj  of 
Julius  Caesar.  The  cfaaract^  of  Favonius  is  well  tmown 
from  the  Lives  of  PompeSus  and  Cato  the  Younger. 

Invited  Ms  fnends.}  Kaltwasser  has  a  note  on  the 
Roman  practice  of  an  invited  guest  taking  his  shadows 
(umbrae;  with  him.  Horace  alludes  to  the  practice 
(1.  Ep.  6,  28), 

—  "  loeus  est  et  pluribus  nmbris." 

Plutarch  discusses  the  etiquette  as  to  umbrae  in  his 
Symposiaca  (book  vii.  Qu.  6V 

GmicA.]  The  Romans  reclined  at  table.  They  placed 
couches  on  three  sides  oi  the  table  and  left  the  fourth 
open.  The  central  couch  or  sofa  (lectus  medius)  was 
the  firat  place.  The  other  sofas  at  the  adjoining  two 
sides  were  respectively  lectus  summus  and  imus. 

35.  Lucius  PeUm,']  Nothing  fiirtheF  seems  to  be  known 
of  him.  The  name  rella  is  probably  corrupt.  The  con- 
sequence of  bis  condemnation  was  Infkmia,  as  to  the 
meaninp^  of  which  term :  see  Diet,  of  Gre^  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  Infamia. 

For  they  J  he  said,]  The  reading  here  is  probably  cor- 
rupt.   See  the  note  of  Sintenis. 

36.  The  ghost  story  is  told  also  in  the  Life  of  Caesar, 
c.  $9. 

37.  Cassius  was  one  of  the  Romans  who  had  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  modified  somewhat  by  the 
^man  character.     Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Cassius  (Ad 


r,  as  soon  as  he  chooses  to  think  of  Cassius,  to  have 
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his  spectrum  (cVSwXov)  present  before  him,  and  whether, 
ii*  he  should  begin  to  think  of  the  island  Britannia,  the 
xuagc  (spectrum)  of  Britannia  will  fly  to  his  mind. 

Lucretius  expounded  the  Epicurean  doctrines  in  his 
poem  de  Rerum  Natura.  In  nis  fourth  book  he  treats 
■of  images  (simulacra)  : 

**  Quaeritur  in  primis  qnare  qnod  quoi(|ue  libido 
Venerit,  extemplo  mens  cogitet  ejus  id  ipsum. 
Anne  voluntatem  nostram  simulacra  tuentur, 
Et  simnlac  volumus,  nobis  occurrit  imago?" 

iv.  781,  &c. 

The  things  on  which  the  mind  has  been  engaged  in 
waking  hours,  recur  as  images  during  sleep : 

**  Et  quo  ^uisque  fere  studio  defiinctus  adhaeret, 
Ant  quibus  in  rebus  multum  sumus  ante  moratei 
Atque  in  ea  ratione  fiiit  contenta  magis  mens, 
In  somnis  eadem  plerumque  videmur  obire : 
Causidicei  causas  agere  et  com])onere  leges, 
Induperatores  pugnare  ac  proelia  obire,'  &c.— iv.  963. 

He  has  observed  in  a  previous  passage,  that  numerous 
images  of  things  wander  about  in  all  directions,  that  they 
are  of  a  subtile  nature,  and  are  easil^r  united  when  they 
meet ;  they  are  of  a  much  more  subtile  nature  than  the 
things  which  aifect  the  sight,  for  they  penetrate  through 
the  pores  of  bodies,  and  inwaj*dly  move  the  subtile  nature 
of  the  mind.    He  then  adds — 

"  Centauros  itaqne  et  Scyllamm  membra  videmus, 
Cerbereasque  cannm  fauceis  simulacraque  eorum 
Quorum  morte  obita  tellus  amplectitur  oesa." 

iv.  734,  &c. 

The  doctrine  which  Lucretius  inculcated  as  to  the 
deities,  admitted  their  existence,  but  denied  that  they 
concerned  themselves  about  mundane  affairs ;  and  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  world.  It  is  one 
of  the  main  purposes  of  the  poem  to  free  men  from  all 
religious  belief,  and  to  show  the  misery  and  absurdities 
that  it  breeds. 

A  belief  in  daemons  would  be  inconsistent  with  such 
doctrines  ;  and  as  to  the  Gods,  Cassias  means  to  say,  that 
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thoogb  he  <fid  not  bdiere  in  their  existence,  he  ■Imost 
wished  that  there  were  grods  to  aid  tbrir  righteous  cause. 

As  to  the  opinions  of  Cassins,  compare  the  life  of 
Caesir,  e.  06. 

38.  iVbrtowt.]  C.  Norhanns  Flaccos  and  L.  Deci- 
dios  Saza,  two  legates  of  Antonias,  had  been  sent  for* 
waid  with  eight  legions,  and  had  occupied  Fhilippi. 
The  town  of  Fhilippi  lay  near  the  moontain-range  of 
Fangaeos  hmI  Symbolnni,  which  was  the  name  of  a  place 
at  which  Pttigaens  joins  another  moontain,  that  stretches 
up  into  the  interior.  Symbolum  was  between  Neapolis 
(new  city)  and  Fhilipol.  Neapolis  was  on  the  coast  op- 
posite to  Thasus:  Fhilippi  was  in  the  nioimtain  regioo, 
and  was  built  on  a  hill ;  west  of  it  was  a  plain  which  ex- 
tended to  the  Strymon  (Ap^ian,  CivH  WarSy  iy.  105; 
Dion  Casaus,  xlvii.  85).  Fhilippi  was  originally  called 
Creoides,  or  the  Springs,  then  Datus,  and  lastlv  Fhilippi 
by  king  Fhilippus,  of  Macedonia,  whojbrtified  it  Ap- 
|Han*s  description  of  the  positi<»i  of  Fhilippi  is  very 
dear. 

39.  iMatratumA  A  lustration  was  a  solemn  ceremony 
of  purification,  which  was  performed  on  various  occasions, 
andbefore  a  battle :  see  Livy,  xxix.  47. 

The  omens  which  preceded  the  battle  are  recorded  by 
Dion  Cassras,  xlrii.  40. 

40.  Mes9tia,'\  M.  Valerius  Messala  Corvinus,  of  a 
distinguished  Roman  family,  was  a  son  of  Messala  who 
was  consul  b.c.  53.  After  the  battle  of  Fhilippi  he  at- 
tached himself  to  M.  Antonius,  whom  he  deserted  to 
join  Octavianns  Caesar.  He  fought  on  Caesar's  side  at 
the  battle  of  Actium  (c.  53).  Ho  died  somewhere  be- 
tween B.C.  3  and  a.d.  3.  Messala  was  a  poet  and  an 
historian.  His  history  of  the  Civil  Wars  after  the  death 
of  the  Dictator  Caesar,  was  used  by  Flutarch. 

He  was  uwHedJ]  See  the  note  of  Sintenis,  who  pro- 
poses to  read  tmcXnt^ms  for  tc€K\'^/idpoy,  to  prevent  any 
ambiguity,  such  as  Kaltwasser  discovered  in  the  passage, 
Tt  was  the  birthday  of  Cassios  (Appian,  CivU  WcarSi 
iv.  113). 

41.  Af.  ArtoriusJ]     Flutarch  here  quotes  the  Me- 
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moirs  of  Caesar.  It  is  of  no  great  importance  who  saw 
the  dream,  and  perhaps  there  was  no  dream  at  all. 
Caesar  wished  to  have  an  excuse  for  being  out  of  the 
way  of  danger.  Dion  Cassius  (zlvii.  41)  says  that  it 
was  Caesar's  physician  who  had  the  dream,  but  he  does 
not  mention  his  name.    See  the  notes  of  Reimarus. 

45.  Brigae.']  The  true  name  may  be  Briges.  The 
Briges  were  a  Thracian  tribe  (Stephan.  Byzant.,  Bpfyes), 
who  are  mentioned  by  Heroaotus  (vii.  73).  The 
Macedonian  tradition  was  that  they  were  the  same  as  the 
Phrj'gians ;  that  so  long  as  they  lived  in  Europe  with 
the  Macedonians,  they  kept  the  name  of  Briges,  and 
that  when  they  passed  over  into  Asia  they  were  called 
Phryges. 

Vo/tiwimMs.]  Drumann  (Geschichte  jRoms,  i.  616, 
n.  84)  assumes  that  it  is  P.  Yolumnius  Entrapelus,  a 
boon  companion  of  Antonius.  Several  of  Cicero's  letters 
to  him  are  extant  (Ad  £Hv,  vii.  32,  33).     * 

46.  Thessalonicd,  &c.]  Plutarch  has  handled  the 
character  of  Brutus  with  partiality.  He  could  not  foe 
ignorant  of  his  love  of  money  and  of  the  oppressive  man- 
ner in  which  he  treated  his  unlucky  creditors.  Drumann 
(Juniij  p.  20,  &c.)  has  collected  the  evidence  on  this  point. 
Though  Brutus  was-  an  austere  man  and  affected  philo- 
sophy, his  character  is  not  free  from  the  imputation  of 
ingratitude  to  Caesar,  love  of  power,  and  avarice.  He 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  deceive  themselves 
into  a  belief  of  their  own  virtue,  because  they  are  free 
irom  other  people's  vices.  The  promise  of  plunder  to 
bis  soldiers  is  not  excusable  because  Antonius  and  Caesar 
did  worse  than  he  intended  to  do.  Plutarch  here  alludes 
to  many  of  the  Italians  being  driven  out  of  their  lands, 
which  were  given  to  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  on  the 
side  of  Caesar  and  Antonius  at  Philippi.  The  misery 
that  was  occasioned  by  this  measure  was  one  of  the  chief 
evils  of  the  Civil  Wars.  The  slaughter  in  war  chiefly 
affected  the  soldiers  themselves,  and  if  both  armies  had 
been  destroyed,  the  poplie  would  only  have  been  the 
better  for  it.  The  miseiy  that  arose  from  the  ejection 
of  the  hard-working  husbandmen  reached  to  their  wives 
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and  children.  But  a  country  which  has  a  large  army  on 
foot  which  is  no  longer  wanted,  must  cither  pay  them 
out  of  taxes  and  plunder,  or  have  a  revolution.  Neces- 
sity was  the  excuse  for  Caesar  and  Antonius,  and  the 
same  necessity  would  have  been  the  excuse  of  Brutus, 
if  he  had  been  victorious.  Defeat  saved  him  from  this 
necessity, 

46.  Ships  qfJBmtus.']  The  ships  which  were  bring- 
ing aid  to  Caesar  from  Brundusium  under  the  command 
of  Domitius  Calvinus.  They  were  met  and  defeated  by 
L.  Statins  Murcus. 

48.  Publius  Vohtmnius,']  Nothing  seems  to  be  known 
about  him.  Of  course  he  is  not  the  Yolumnius  men- 
tioned in  c.  45. 

49.  Cato.]    See  the  Life  of  Cato  the  Younger,  c.  73. 

50.  XtictVtW.]     See  the  life  of  Antonius,  c.  70. 

51.  Forget  noi.^  The  verse  is  from  the  Medea  of 
Euripides  (v.  332),  in  which  Medea  is  cursing  her  faith- 
less husband  Jason.  The  educated  Romans  were  familiar 
with  the  Greek  dramatists,  whom  they  often  quoted. 
(Compare  the  life  of  Pompeius,  c.  78.)  Appian  says 
that  JBrutus  intended  to  apply  this  line  to  Antonius 
{Civil  Wars,  iv.  130). 

The  other  verse,  which  Yolumnius  forgot,  was  re- 
membered by  somebody  else,  if  it  be  the  verse  of  which 
Florus  (iv.  7)  has  recorded  the  substance,  '  that  virtue 
is  not  a  reality,  but  a  name.'  Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  49, 
and  the  note  of  Reimarus)  also  has  recorded  two  Greek 
verses  which  Brutus  is  said  to  have  uttered  ;  but  he  does 
not  mention  the  verse  which  Plutarch  cites.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  two  verses  cited  by  Dion  is  this : 

"  Poor  virtue,  empty  name,  whom  I  have  serv'd 
As  a  true  mistress ;  thou  art  fortune's  slave." 

Yolumnius  might  not  choose  to  remember  these  verses, 
as  Drumann  suggests,  in  order  to  save  the  credit  of  his 
friend. 

Statilius,']  See  ell,  and  the  Life  of  the  youncer 
'  ♦©,  c.  65,  73.  "^       ^ 

%  Brutus  was  forty-three  years  of  age  when  he  died. 
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Velleius  (ii.  72)  says  that  he  was  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year,  which  is  a  mistake. 

The  character  of  Brutus  requires  a  special  notice.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  write  a  character  of  a  man,  but  not  easy 
to  wnte  a  true  one.  Michelet  (Histoire  de  la  MSvoiU'- 
turn  Franpaise,  ii.  545),  speaking  of  the  chief  actors  of 
the  Revolution  in  1789,  *90,  '91,  says :  "  We  have  rarely 
given  a  judgment  entire,  indistinct,  no  portrait  properly 
speaking ;  all,  almost  all  are  unjust,  resulting  from  a  mean 
which  is  taken  between  this  and  that  moment  in  a  pner- 
son's  life,  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  neutralizing 
the  one  by  the  other,  and  making  both  false.  We  have 
judged  the  acts,  as  they  present  themselves,  day  by  day, 
hour  by  hour.  We  have  given  a  date  to  our  judgments ; 
and  this  has  allowed  us  often  to  praise  men,  whom  at  a 
later  time  we  shall  have  to  blame.  Criticism,  forgetful 
and  harsh,  too  often  condemns  beginnings  which  are 
laudable,  having  in  view  the  end  which  it  knows,  of 
which  it  has  a  view  beforehand.  But  we  do  not  choose 
to  know  this  end ;  whatever  this  man  may  do  to-morrow, 
we  note  for  his  advantage  the  good  which  he  does  to- 
day :  the  end  will  come  soon  enough."  This  is  the  true 
method  of  writing  history ;  this  is  the  true  method  of 
judging  men.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  trace  the  career 
of  many  individuals  with  that  particularity  of  date  and 
circumstance  which  would  enable  us  to  do  justice.  Plu- 
tarch does  not  draw  characters  in  the  mass  in  the  modem  ^ 
way :  he  gives  us  both  the  good  and  the  bad,  in  detail : 
but  with  little  regard  sometimes  to  time  and  circumstance. 
He  has  treated  Brutus  with  partiality  :  he  finds  only  one 
act  in  his  life  to  condemn  (chap.  46).  The  great 
condemnation  of  Brutus  is,  that  acting  in  the  name  of 
virtue,  he  did  not  know  what  it  was ;  that  fighting  for 
his  country,  he  was  fighting  for  a  party ;  his  Roman 
republic  was  a  republic  of  aristocrats ;  his  people  was  a 
fraction  of  the  Roman  citizens ;  he  conceived  no  scheme 
for  regenerating  a  whole  nation :  he  engaged  in  a  death 
struggle  in  which  we  can  feel  no  sympathy.  His  name 
is  an  idle  abused  theme  for  rhetoric ;  and  his  portrait 
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■last  be  driwn,  ill  or  well,  tint  the  worid  may  lie  db- 
abmed. 

OnmuttD  (Getdudkte  Boms^  Jonii,  p.  34)  has  cue- 
fiiUj  collected  the  acts  of  Bntu ;  and  he  has  jadged 
him  severdj,  and,  I  think,  truly. 

Bratiis  had  moderite  abilities,  with  great  indiistiy  sad 
much  lesniing :  he  had  no  merit  as  a  general,  bat  he  had 
the  courage  of  a  soldier ;  he  had  the  repatation  of  yirtoe, 
and  he  was  free  from  many  of  the  vices  of  his  contempo- 
raries: he  was  sober  and  temperate.  Of  enlarged 
political  views  he  had  none ;  there  is  not  a  agn  of  his 
oeing  saperior  in  this  nspfct  to  the  mass  oi  bis  contem- 
poiaries.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  joined 
Pompeius,  though  Pompeius  had  nrardered  his  nther. 
If  he  gave  up  his  private  enmity,  as  Plutarch  says,  ftr 
what  he  bdieved  to  be  the  better  cause,  the  sacrifice  was 
honourable :  if  there  were  other  motives,  and  I  believe 
there  were,  his  choice  ci  his  party  does  him  no  credit 
His  oonspuracy  against  Caesar  can  only  be  justified  hj 
those,  if  dicre  are  such,  who  think  that  a  usurper  ought 
to  be  got  rid  of  ia  any  way.  But  if  a  nun  is  to  be  mar- 
dered,  one  does  not  expect  those  to  take  a  part  ia  the 
act  who,  after  being  enemies  have  received  favours  from 
him,  and  professed  to  be  friends.  The  murderers  should 
at  least  be  a  man's  declared  enemies  who  hare  just 
'  wrongs  to  avenge.  Though  Bmtas  was  dissatisfied  with 
things  under  Caesar,  he  was  not  the  first  mover  in  the 
conspiracy.  He  was  worked  upon  by  others,  who  knew 
that  nia  character  and  penonal  rdation  to  Caesar  would 
in  a  measure  sanctify  the  deed ;  and  by  their  persnasioo, 
not  his  own  resolve,  he  became  an  assassin  in  the  name 
of  freedom,  which  meant  the  triumph  of  his  party,  and 
in  the  name  of  virtue^  which  meant  nothmg. 

The  act  was  bad  ia  Brutus  as  an  act  of  treachery ;  and 
it  was  bad  as  an  act  of  policy.  It  failed  in  its  object, 
the  saoeess  of  a  party,  because  the  death  of  Caesar  was 
not  enough:  other  victims  were  necessary,  and  Brutus 
would  not  have  them.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
plot,  m  which  there  was  no  plan  :  he  dreamed  of  sueeesi 
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and  forgot  the  means.  He  mistook  the  circumstances  ot 
the  times  and  the  character  of  the  men.  His  conduct 
after  the  murder  was  feeble  and  uncertain ;  and  it  was 
also  as  illegal  as  the  usurpation  of  Caesar.  '^  He  left 
Rome  as  Praetor  without  tne  permission  of  the  Senate ; 
he  took  possession  of  a  province  which,  even  according  to 
Cicero's  testimony,  haa  been  assigned  to  another ;  he  ar- 
bitrarily passed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  province, 
and  set  his  effigy  on  the  coins."  (^Drumann.^  He  a1>> 
tacked  the  Bessi  in  order  to  give  his  soldiers  booty,  and 
he  plundered  Asia  to  get  money  for  the  conflict  against 
Caesar  and  Antonius,  for  the  mastery  of  Rome  and  Italy. 
The  means  that  he  had  at  hts  disposal  show  that  he 
robbed  without  measure  and  without  mercy  ;  and  never 
was  greater  tyranny  exercised  over  helpless  people  in  the 
name  of  liberty  tnan  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Asia 
experienced  from  Brutus  the  *  Liberator '  and  Cassius 
'  the  last  of  the  Romans.'  But  all  these  great  resources 
were  thrown  away  in  an  ill-conceived  and  worse  exe- 
cuted campaign. 

Temperance,  industry,  and  unwiUingness  to  shed 
blood  are  noble  qualities  in  a  citiaen  and  a  soldier ;  and 
Brutus  possessed  them.  But  great  wealth  gotten^  by  ill 
means  is  an  eternal  reproach ;  and  the  trade  of  money  lend- 
ing carried  on  in  the  names  of  others,  with  unrelenting 
greediness,  is  both  avarice  and  hypocrisy.  Cicero,  the 
friend  of  Brutus,  is  the  witness  for  his  wealth,  and  for 
his  unworthy  means  to  increase  it. 

Reflecting  men  in  all  ages  have  a  philosophy.  With 
the  educated  Greeks  and  Romans,  philosophy  was  re- 
ligion. The  vulgar  belief,  under  whatever  name  it  may 
be,  is  never  the  belief  of  those  who  have  leisure  for  re- 
flection. The  vulgar  rich  and  vulgar  poor  are  immersed 
in  sense  :  the  man  of  reflection  strives  to  emerge  from  it. 
To  him  the  things  which  are  seen  are  only  the  shadows 
of  the  unseen ;  forms  without  substance,  but  the  evidence 
of  the  substantial ;  '*  for  the  invisible  things  of  God  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  dearly  seen,  being  under- 
stood by  the  things  that  are  made  *'  (Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans^ t  20).     Brutus  was  from  his  youth  up  a  student 
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of  pbilowphy,  and  well  versed  in  the  systems  of  the 
Greeks.     Untiring  industry  and  a  strong  memory  had 
stored  his  mind  with  the  thoughts  of  others,  but  be  had 
not  capacitv  enough  to  draw  profit  from  his  intellectual 
•s  he  did  from  his  golden  treasures.     His  mind  was  a 
barren  field  on  which  no  culture  could  raise  an  abundant 
crop.     His  wisdom  was  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  he 
had  ever  ready  in  his  mouth  something  that  others  had 
said.     But  to  utter  other  men's  wisdom  is  not  enough  :  a 
man  must  make  it  his  own  by  the  labour  of  independent 
thought     Philosophy  and  superstition  were  blended  in 
his  mind,  and  they  formed  a  chaos  in  his  bewildered 
brain,  as  they  always  will  do ;  and  the  product  is  Gor- 
gons  and  Hydras  and  Chimaeras  dire.     In  the  still  of 
night  phantoms  floated  before  his  wasted  strength  and 
wakeful  eyes ;  perhaps  the  vision  of  him,  the  generous 
and  the  brave,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  an  enemy  in 
battle,  and  fell  by  his  hand  in  the  midst  of  peace.    Con- 
science was  his  tormentor,  for  truth  was  stronger  than 
the  illusions  of  a  self-imputed  virtue.     Though  Brutus 
had  condemned  Cato's  death,  he  died  by  his  own  hand, 
not  with  the  stubborn  resolve  of  Cato,  who  would  not 
yield  to  a  usurper,  but  merely  to  escape  from  his  enemies. 
A  Roman  migfit  be  pardoned  for  not  choosing  to  become 
the  prisoner  of  a  Roman,  but  his  grave  should  have  been 
the  battle-field,  and  the  instrument  should  have  l^een  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  fighting  against  the  cause  which 
he  proclaimed  to  be  righteous  and  just.     Cato's  son  bet- 
tered his  father's  example :  he  died  on  the  plain  of  Fhi- 
lippi  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy.     Brutus  died  without 
belief  in  the  existence  of  that  virtue  which  he  had  affected 
to  follow  :  the  triumph  of  a  wrongful  cause,  as  he  con- 
ceived it,  was  a  proof  that  virtue  was  an  empty  name. 
He  forgot  the  transitory  nature  of  all  individual  exist- 
ences, and  thought  that  Justice  perished  with  him.    But 
a  true  philosopher  does  not  make  himself  a  central  point, 
nor  his  own  misfortunes  a  final  catastrophe.     He  looks 
both  backwards  and  forwards,  to  the  past  and  the  future, 
and  views  himself  as  a  small  link  in  the  great  chain  of 
events  which  holds  all  things  together.     Bmtua  died  in 
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despair,  with  the  ccnirage,  bat  not  with  the  fiuth  of  a 
martyr. 

When  men  talk  of  tyranny  and  rise  against  it,  the 
name  of  Brutus  is  invoked ;  a  mere  name  and  nothing 
else.  What  single  act  is  there  in  the  man's  life  which 
promised  the  regeneration  of  his  country  and  the  freedom 
of  mankind  ?  Like  other  Romans,  he  only  thought  of 
maintaining  the  supremacy  of  Rome :  his  ideas  were  no 
larger  than  theirs  ;  he  had  no  sympathy  for  those  whom 
Rome  governed  and  oppressed.  For  his  country,  he  had 
nothing  to  propose:  its  worn-out  political  constitution 
he  would  maintain,  not  amend  ;  indeed  amendment  was 
impossible.  Probably  he  dreaded  anarchy  and  the  disso- 
lution of  social  order,  for  that  would  have  released  his 
creditors  and  confiscated  his  valuable  estates.  But  Cae- 
sar's usurpation  was  not  an  anarchy :  it  was  a  monarchy^ 
a  sole  rule ;  and  Brutus,  who  was  ambitious,  could  not 
endure  that.  It  may  be  said  that  if  the  political  views 
of  Brutus  were  narrow,  he  was  only  like  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen. But  whythen  is  he  exalted,  and  why  is  his 
name  invoked  ?  What  single  title  had  he  to  distinction 
except  what  Caesar  gave  him?  A  man  of  unknown 
family,  the  son  of  a  woman  whom  Caesar  had  debauched, 
pardoned  after  fighting  against  his  mother's  lover,  raised 
by  him  to  the  praetorship,  and  honopred  with  Caesar's 
friendship, — he  has  owed  his  distinction  to  nothing  else 
than  muraering  the  man  whose  genius  he  could  not  ap- 
preciate, but  whose  favours  lie  had  enjoyed. 

His  spurious  philosophy  has  helped  to  save  him  from 
the  detestation  which  is  his  due;  but  the  false  garb 
should  be  stripped  off.  A  Stoic,  an  ascetic,  and  nothing 
more,  is  a  mere  negation.  The  active  virtues  of  Brutus 
are  not  recorded.  If  he  sometimes  did  an  act  of  public 
justice  (c.  35),  it  was  not  more  than  many  other  Romans 
have  done  To  reduce  this  philosopher  to  his  true  level, 
we  ask,  what  did  he  say  or  do  that  showed  a  sympathy 
with  all  mankind  ?  where  is  the  evidence  that  he  had 
the  feeling  of  justice  which  alone  can  regenerate  a  na- 
tion ?  But  it  may  be  said,  why  seek  in  a  Roman  of  his 
a^  what  we  cannot  expect  to  nnd  ?  Why  then  elevate 
him  above  the  rest  of  his  age  and  consecrate  his  name  ? 
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Why  make  a  hero  of  him  who  murdered  his  benefactor, 
and  then  nn  away  from  the  city  which  he  was  to  save — 
from  we  know  not  what  ?  And  why  make  a  virtaous 
man  of  him  who  was  only  austere,  and  who  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  virtue  that  he  professed  ?  As  to  statesman- 
ship, nobody  has  claimed  tnat  for  him  yet. 

The  deputy  of  Arras,  poor,  and  despised  even  by  his 
own  party,  won  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  their 
belief  in  his  probity ;  and  he  deserved  it.  Fanatical  and 
narrow-minded,  he  was  still  a  man  of  prindples.  Untiring 
industry,  unshaken  faith,  and  poverty,  the  guarantee  of 
his  probity,  raised  him  slowly  to  distinction,  and  enabled 
him  to  destroy  all  who  stood  between  him  and  the  reali- 
lation  of  an  unbending  theory.  Though  he  had  sacri- 
ficed the  lives  of  others,  he  scorned  to  save  his  own  by 
doing  what  would  have  contradicted  his  principles :  he 
respected  the  form  of  legality,  when  its  substance  no 
longer  existed,  and  refused  to  sanction  force  when  it 
would  have  been  used  for  his  own  protection  (Lamar- 
tine,  Hiatmre  des  Girondine,  liv.  61,  iz.).  A  great  and 
memorable  example  of  crime,  of  fanaticism,  and  of  vir- 
tue; of  a  career  commenced  in  the  cause  of  justice,  in 
troth,  faith  and  sincerity ;  of  a  man  who  did  believe  in 
virtue,  and  jet  spoiled  the  cause  in  which  he  embarked, 
and  left  behmd  him  a  name  for  universal  execration. 

Treachery  at  home,  enmitv  abroad,  and  misconduct  in 
its  own  leaders,  made  the  French  rovolution  result  in 
anarohy,  and  then  in  a  tyAnny.  The  Civil  Wars  of 
Rome  resulted  in  a  monarehy,  and  there  was  nothing 
else  in  which  they  could  end.  The  Roman  monarchy 
or  the  Empire  was  a  natural  birth.  The  French  Empire 
was  an  abortion.  The  Roman  Empire  was  the  proper 
ffrowth  of  the  ages  that  had  preceded  it :  they  could  pro- 
duce nothing  ^tter.  In  a  few  years  after  the  battle  of 
Fhilippi,  Caesar  Octavianus  got  rid  of  his  partner  Anto- 
nius ;  and  under  the  administration  of  Augustus  the  world 
em'oyed  comparative  peace,  and  the  Roman  Empire  was 
established  and  consolidated.  The  genius  of  Augustus, 
often  ill  appreciated,  is  demonstrated  by  the  results  of 
^J^J!^-?L:i  u?®  "Stored  order  to  a  distracted  state,  and 
transmitted  his  power  to  his  successon.     The  huge  fabric 
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of  Roman  greatness  resting  on  its  ancient  foundations, 
only  crumbled  beneath  the  assaults  that  time  and  new 
circumstances  make  against  all  political  institutions. 

53.  Messaia.]  Velleius  (ii.  71 ,  ouoted  by  Kaltwasser) 
states  that  some  of  the  partisans  or  Brutus  and  Cassius 
wished  Messala  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  their  party, 
but  he  declined  to  try  the  fortune  of  another  contest. 

JBody  of  Brutus,']^  Compare  the  Life  of  Antonius,  c. 
22.  Appian  {Civil  Wars,  iv.  136)  makes  the  same 
statement  as  Plutarch  about  the  body  of  Brutus.  It  is 
not  inconsistent  with  this  that  his  head  was  cut  off  in 
order  to  be  sent  to  Rome  and  thrown  at  the  feet  of  Cae- 
sar's statue,  as  Suetonius  says  (Sueton.  August,  13). 
Dion  Cassius  adds  (zlyii.  49)  that  in  the  passage  from 
Dyrrachium  a  storm  came  on  and  the  head  was  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

JVicoktus.']  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, and  a  friend  of  Augustus,  wrote  a  universal 
history  in  Greek,  in  one  hundred  and  forty-four  books,  of 
which  a  few  fragments  remain.  There  is  also  a  frag- 
ment of  his  Life  of  Augustus.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  J.  C.  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1804, 8vo. ;  to  which  a  supple- 
ment was  published  in  1811. 

Valerius  Maximus.']  The  work  of  Valerius  Maximus 
is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  The  death  of 
PoTcia  is  mentioned  in  lib.  iv.  c.  6,  5.  Appian  (Civil 
Wars,  iv.  136)  and  Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  49)  give  the 
same  account  of  Porcia's  death. 

Letter  of  Brutus.']  Plutarch  here  evidently  doubts 
the  genuineness  of  the  letter  attributed  to  Brutus.  The 
life  of  Brutus  offered  good  materials  for  the  falsifiers  of 
history,  who  worked  with  them  after  rhetorical  fashion. 
There  are  a  few  letters  in  the  collection  of  Cicero  which 
are  genuine,  but  the  single  book  of  letters  to  Brutus  (M. 
Tullii  Ciceronis  Epistolarum  ad  Brutum  Liber  Singu- 
laris)  is  condemned  as  a  forgery  by  the  best  critics.  It 
contains  letters  of  Cicero  to  Brutus  and  of  Brutus  to 
Cicero ;  and  a  letter  of  Brutus  to  Atticus.  Genuine 
letters  of  Brutus,  written  day  by  day,  like  those  of 
Cicero,  would  have  formed  the  best  materials  from  which 
we  might  judge  him. 
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ANTONIUS. 

1.  Animmu,']  His  death  is  told  in  the  life  of  Marius, 
c.  44. 

CreiiauA  The  Antonia  Gens  contuned  both  Patri- 
cians and  Plebeians.  The  cognomen  of  the  Patrician 
Antonii  was  Merenda.  M.  Antonius  Creticus,  a  son  of 
Antonius  the  orator,  belonged  to  the  Patricians.  In 
B.C.  74  he  commanded  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
against  the  pirates.  He  attacked  the  Cretans  on  the 
ground  of  tneir  connection  with  Mithridates;  but  he 
lost  a  large  part  of  his  fleet,  and  jiis  captored  men  were 
hung  on  the  ropes  of  their  own  vessels.  He  died  shortly 
after  of  shame  and  vexation.  The  surname  Creticus 
was  given  him  by  way  of  mockery.  According  to  Dion 
Cassius  (zlv.  47)  he  died  deeply  in  debt.  He  left  three 
sons,  Marcus,  Caius,  and  Lucius.  His  eldest  son  Marcus 
was  probably  bom  in  b.c.  83. 

2.  Lentuhu,]    See  the  Life  of  Cicero,  c  22. 
CurioJ]     C.  Scribonius  Curio,  the  son  of  a  father  of 

the  same  name.  See  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  58.  The 
amount  of  debt  is  stated  by  Cicero  (Philipp.  it  18)  at 
the  same  sum,  *  sestertium  sezagies.' 

3.  Gabmius.']  He  joined  Aulus  Gabinius  at  the  end 
of  B.C.  58.  Gaoinius  and  L.  Calpumius  Piso  were  con- 
suls in  that  year. 

Aristf)lfubis.'i  He  was  king  and  high  priest  of  the 
Jews.  Pompeius  had  taken  him  prisoner  and  sent  him 
to  Rome,  whence  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape  b.c. 
57.  Gabinius  again  sent  him  prisoner  to  Rome  (Dion 
Cass,  ixxvi.  15  ;  xxxix.  55). 

PtolemaeusA  Ptolemaeus  Auletes  was  the  father  of 
Cleopatra,  and  now  an  exile  at  Ephesus.  His  visit  to 
Rome  is  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  the  younger  Cato,  c. 
35,  and  in  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  49.  During  his 
exiie  his  daughter  Berenice  reigned,  and  she  was  put  to 
death  by  her  father  after  his  restoration. 

Ba-egma.^     This  Greek  word  literally  signifies  *  out- 
Dr-t       '♦  .vas  the  narrow  passage  by  which  the  Ser- 
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bonian  lake  was  connected  with  the  Mediterranean. 
This  lake  lay  on  the  coast  and  on  the  line  of  march  from 
Sjria  to  Pelusium,  the  frontier  town  of  Egypt  on  the  east, 

Typhon.]  A  brother  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  was  the  evil 
deity  of  the  Egyptians,  but  his  influence  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  must  have  been  small,  as  he  was  then  buried 
under  the  Serbonian  lake  (Herodotus,  iii.  5). 

Jied  SeaA  The  Greek  name  is  Erythra,  which  may 
be  translated  Red :  the  Romans  called  the  same  sea  Ru- 
brum.  In  Herodotus  the  Red  Sea  is  called  the  Arabian 
Gulf;  and  the  Erythraean  sea  is  the  Indian  Ocean. 
See  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  38. 

Archelaus.']  He  was  tbe  son  of  Arcfaelaus,  the  gene- 
ral of  Mithridates.  See  the  Life  of  Sulla,  c.  23.  He 
had  become  the  husband  of  Berenice  and  shared  the 
regal  power  with  her.  Probably  Antonius  had  known 
Archelaus  in  his  youth,  for  Archelaus  the  father  went 
over  from  Mithridates  to  the  Romans.  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxiv.  58)  says  that  Gabinius  put  Archelaus  to  death 
after  the  capture  of  Alexandria.  This  Egyptian  cam- 
paign belongs  to  B.C.  55. 

4.  Hooked  nose."]  This  characteristic  appears  on  the 
coins  of  Antonius. 

Decie8.'\  Decies  is  literally  '  Ten  times.'  The  phrase 
is  *•  Decies  sestertium,'  which  is  a  short  way  of  express- 
ing *■  ten  times  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces.'  When 
Plutarch  says  'five  and  twenty  thousand,'  he  means 
drachmae,  as  observed  in  previous  notes,  and  he  consi- 
ders drachmae  as  equivalent  to  Roman  Denarii.  Now  a 
Denarius  is  four  sesterces,  and  25,000  Denarii  ^=  i  ,000,000 
sesterces.  Kaltwasser  suggests  that  in  the  Greek  text 
*  sestertium'  has  been  accidentally  omitted  after  *  de- 
cies ;'  but  *  decies'  is  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.,  and 
it  is  sufBcient. 

5.  Antonius  after  returning  from  Egypt  in  b.c.  54 
went  to  Caesar  in  Gaul,  who  was  then  in  winter-quarters 
after  his  return  from  the  second  British  expedition.  In 
B.C.  53,  Antonius  was  again  at  Rome,  and  in  b.c.  52  he 
was  a  Quaestor,  and  returned  to  Caesar  in  Gaul.  In 
B.C.  60  be  was  again  in  Rome,  in  which  year  he  was 
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made  Angnr,  and  was  elected  Tribanas  Plebia  for  the 
following  year. 

Compare  with  this  chapter  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c 
58,  and  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  31. 

Castius  QiRfifics.]  Quintus  Castas  Longinus  is  called 
by  Cicero  a  brother  of  C.  Cassius ;  but  Drumann  con- 
jectures that  he  may  have  been  a  cousin.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Afranius  and  Petreius  by  Caesar  b.c.  49,  he  was 
made  Propraetor  of  Spain. 

6.  HeUna.']  This  expression  of  Cicero  occurs  in  his 
Second  Philippic,  c.  22 :  *  ut  Helena  Trojanis,  sic  iste 
huic  reipublicae  causa  belli,  causa  pestis  atque  exitii  fuit' 
Plutarch's  remark  on  Cicero's  extravagant  expression  is 
just. 

As  to  the  events  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  compare 
the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  34,  &c. 

7.  Caesar  returned  from  Iberia  (Spain)  before  the  end 
of  B.C.  49.  Early  in  b.c.  48  he  crossed  over  from  Brm- 
dusium  to  the  Illyrian  coast,  where  he  was  joined  bv 
Antonius  and  Fufius  Calenus. 

GabimusJ]  Gabinius  took  his  troops  by  land  and 
consequently  had  to  march  northwards  along  the  Adriatic 
and  round  the  northern  point  of  it  to  reach  Illyricum. 
From  Plutarch's  narrative  it  would  appear  that  he  set 
out  about  the  same  time  as  Antonius.  Dromann  (Comt- 
Jiciit  3)  states  that  the  time  of  his  leaving  Italy  is  incor- 
rectly stated  by  Plutarch,  Appian,  and  Dion  Cassius 
(xlii.  11),  and  he  places  it  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus 
(b.c.  48).  Gabinius  after  a  hard  march  reached  Salonae 
in  Dalmatia,  where  he  was  besieged  by  M.  Octavius  and 
died  of  disease. 

Libo,"}  L.  Scribonius  Libo  commanded  the  ships  be- 
fore Brundusium  with  the  view  of  preventing  Antonius 
from  crossing  over  to  Macedonia.  He  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  son  of  Pompeius  Magnus ; 
and  Caesar  Octavianus  afterwards  married  Libo's  sister 
Scribonia,  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

8.  Pharsalus.']    See  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  44. 

9.  polaheUa.^    P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  son-in- 
iaw  ot  f  .in*,ro,  who  complains  of  bis  measures  (Ep.  Adi 
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Attic,  zi.  12,  14,  15;  ziv.21).  Dolabella  was  in  debt 
himself  and  wished  to  be  relieved.  If  he  had  lived  in 
England,  he  could  easily  have  got  relief.  The  story  is 
told  by  Dion  Cassius  (xlii.  29).  The  Romans  occasion* 
aUy  proposed  sweeping  measures  for  the  settlement  of 
accounts  between  debtor  and  creditor.  *  A  modem  na- 
tion has  a  permanent  court  for  *  the  rdiefof  insolvent 
debtors ;'  and  a  few  years  ago  a  statute  was  passed  in 
England  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  96),  which  had  the  direct 
effect  of  cancelling  all  debts  under  20/. ;  the  debtors 
for  whose  relief  it  was  passed  were  well  pleased,  but  the 
creditors  grumbled  loudly,  and  it  was  amended.  Those 
who  blame  the  Roman  system  of  an  occasional  settlement 
of  debts,  should  examine  the  operation  of  a  permanent 
law  which  has  the  same  object ;  and  they  will  be  assisted 
in  comparing  English  and  Roman  morality  on  this  point 
by  J.  H.  Elliott*s  '  Credit  the  Life  of  Commerce,'  Lon- 
don, Madden  and  Malcolm,  1846. 

AntoniaJ]  Fadia  was  the  first  wifeof  Antonius.  His 
cousin  Antonia  was  the  second.  Cicero's  chief  testimony 
against  Antonius  is  contained  in  his  Second  Philippic, 
which  is  full  of  vulgar  abuse,  both  true  and  false. 

Ciftheris.']  She  was  sometimes  called  Volumnia,  be- 
cause she  was  a  favourite  of  Yolumnius.  Cicero  {Ad 
IHv»  ix.  26)  speaks  of  dining  in  her  company  at  the 
house  of  Yolumnius  Eutrapelus. 

10.  Fulvia.l  Her  first  husband  was  P.  Clodius,  and 
she  was  his  second  wife.  She  had  two  children  by  Clo- 
dius, a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  daughter  married 
Caesar  Octavianus  b.g.  43  (c.  20).  After  the  death  of 
Clodius  she  married  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  the  friend  of 
Antonius,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Caesar  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  Curio 
perished  in  Africa  b.g.  49.  In  b.g.  46  Antonius  married 
Fulvia  after  divorcing  Antonia,  and  he  had  two  sons  by 
her.     Fulvia  was  very  rich. 

11.  Iberia,]  Caesar  returned  from  Iberia  in  the  au- 
tumn of  B.C.  45,  after  eaining  the  battle  of  Munda.  He 
was  consul  for  the  fifth  time  in  b.c.  44  with  Antonius ; 
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gister  £i|iDtain. 

li.  LtpercaBa.]    Compwe  the  life  of  Caesar,  c.  61. 

14.  Dome  b^  Caaar.']  Compare  the  Life  of  Ctesar, 
e.  67,  and  of  BrntiM,  c.  16. 

Form.]  Compare  the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  68,  and 
of  Bratnt,  c.  20.  Dkm  Caarios  (xliv.  96-49)  has  ^ven 
a  loog  oratkm  which  AntooioB  made  on  the  occasion. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Dion  may  have  had  before  him 
an  oratioo  attriboted  to  AntoniHS ;  nor  is  it  at  all  impro- 
bable that  the  speech  of  Antonius  was  published  (Cic. 
Ad  Attic,  ziv.  11).  Meyer  {Oratoman  JRomanontm 
Frag.  p.  455)  considerB  this  speech  a  fiction  of  Dion  and 
to  to  pure  declamatioa.  He  thinks  that  which  Appian 
has  made  (Ova  Wan,  ii.  144,  &c.)  tolerably  well 
adapted  to  the  character  of  Antonius.  Appian,  we 
know,  often  followed  very  closely  genuine  documents. 
Shakspere  has  made  a  speech  for  Antonius  (Jtdhu 
Caemxr)^  which  would  have  suited  the  occasion  well. 

15.  Charomtae.']  Charon  was  the  ferryman  over  the 
river  in  the  world  below,  which  the  dead  had  to  pass ; 
hence  the  application  of  the  term  is  intelligible.  The 
Romans'  expression  was  Ordni,  from  Orcns  (Sueton. 
Atigutt.  c.  36). 

16.  Foim^  Caetar.']  See  the  Life  of  Cicero,  c.  43, 
and  Dion  Cassius  (xlv.  5)  as  to  the  matter  of  the  in- 
heritance. A  person  who  accepted  a  Roman  inheritance 
(hereditas)  took  it  with  all  the  debts :  the  heir  (beres), 
so  far  as  conremed  the  deceased's  property,  credits  and 
debts,  was  the  same  person  as  himself.  There  was  no 
risk  in  taking  the  inheritance  on  account  of  debts,  for 
Caesar  left  enormous  sums  of  money :  the  risk  was  in 
taking  the  name  and  with  it  the  wealth  and  odium  of  the 
deceased.  Caesar  might  have  declined  the  inheritance, 
for  he  was  not  bound  by  law  to  take  it.  Caesar  bad 
three-fourths  of  the  Dictator's  property,  and  Q.  Pediiis, 
also  a  great-nephew  of  the  Dictator,  had  the  remainder. 

Colonies.']    See  the  Life  of  Cicero,  c.  44. 

17.  Pansa  and  Hirtius.]    Consuls  in  b.c.  48.    Sec 
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the  Life  of  Cicero,  c.  45.    As  to  the  speech  of  Cicero, 
see  Dion  Cassius,  zlv.  18,  &c. 

18.  LepidusJ]  Lepidus  was  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
He  advanced  towards  Antonios  as  far  as  Forum  Vooon- 
tiorum,  and  posted  himself  on  the  Argenteus,  now  the 
Argens.  (Appian,  Civil  Wars,  iii.  83 ;  Dion.  Cass. 
xlvi.  61,  &c. ;  Letter  of  Monatius  Plancus  to  Cicero,  Ad 
Div,  X.  17 ;  Letter  of  Lepidus  to  Cicero,  Ad  Div.  x. 
34.)  Lepidus  and  Antonius  joined  their  forces  on  the 
29th  of  May,  and  Lepidus  informed  the  Senate  of  the 
event  in  a  letter,  which  b  extant  (Cic.  Ad  Div.  x.  35). 

Cotylon.]  Cotylon  is  *cupman,'  or  any  equivalent 
term  that  will  express  a  drinker. 

19.  IsUmd,"]    See  the  Life  of  Cicero,  e.  46. 
Empire,']    Appian  {Civil   WcarSj  iv.  2)  states  how 

they  divided  the  empire  among  them ;  and  Dion  Cassius, 
xlvi.  55. 

20.  Oodia!]  Caesar  was  already  betrothed  to  Ser- 
vilia,  the  daugnter  of  P.  Servilius  Isauricus.  When  he 
quarrelled  with  Fulvia,  he  sent  her  back  to  her  mother, 
still  a  maid.    (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  56.) 

Three  hundred,]  The  number  that  was  put  to  death 
was  much  larger  than  three  hundred.  Appian  {Civil 
Wars,  iv.  5)  states  the  number  of  those  who  were  pro- 
scribed and  whose  property  was  confiscated,  at  about  300 
senators  and  2000  equites.  The  object  of  the  proscrf  p« 
tion  was  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  enemies  and  to  raise 
money.  The  picture  which  Appian  gives  of  the  mas- 
sacre is  as  horrible  as  the  worst  events  of  the  French 
Revolution.  He  has  drawn  a  striking  picture  by  giving 
many  individual  instances.  Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  3-8) 
has  also  described  the  events  of  the  proscription. 

Deposits,]  This  was  a  crime  which  would  shock  the 
Romans,  for  the  Three  not  only  seized  deposits,  which 
the  depositary  was  legallv  bound  to  give  to  the  owner, 
but  they  seized  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Vestals,  where 
they  were  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  religion. 

22.  Compare  the  Life  of  Brutus,  c.  41,  &c.,  as  to  the 
events  in  this  chapter. 

Caius  Antonius  i    &eo  the  Life  of  Brutus,  c.  26,  &c. 
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24.  Antonius  crossed  over  to  Asia  in  b.c.  41.  In  the 
latter  part  of  b.c.  42,  Caesar  was  ill  at  Brundusium,  and 
in  B.C.  41  he  was  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  L.  Anto- 
nius, the  brother  of  Marcus,  and  Fulvia  the  wife  of  An- 
tonius. These  are  the  civil  commotions  to  which  Plutarch 
alludes.  Caesar  besieged  L.  Antonius  in  Perusia  in  b.c. 
41 ,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

Lucius  Cennrinus.']  He  was  a  praetor  in  b.c.  43, 
and  consul  in  b.c.  39. 

Anaxenor.']  The  great  distinctions  that  he  received 
are  recorded  by  Strain  (xiv.  p.  648,  ed.  Casaub.).  It  is 
not  in  modem  times  only  that  dancers  and  fiddlers  have 
received  wealth  and  honours. 

Sophocles.']  'The  quotation  is  from  the  King  Oedipus, 
▼.4. 

Omestes.]  Bacchus  had  many  names,  as  he  had  various 
qualities.  AsOmestes  he  was  the  '  cruel ;'  and  as  Agrio- 
nius  the  *  wild  and  savage.'  One  of  his  festivals  was 
called  Agrionia. 

Hyhreas.']  He  was  an  orator,  and  also  something  of 
a  soldier,  for  he  successfully  opposed  Labienus,  b.c.  40, 
when  he  invaded  Asia  (c.  28). 

Flatter,]  There  are  many  ways  of  flattery,  as  there 
are  many  ways  of  doing  various  things.  Plutarch  here 
gives  a  hint,  which  persons  in  high  places  might  find 
useful.  Open  flattery  can  only  deceive  a  fool,  and  it  is 
seldom  addressed  to  any  but  a  fool,  unless  the  flatterer 
himself  be  so  great  a  fool  as  not  to  know  a  wise  man 
from  a  foolish  :  which  is  sometimes  the  case.  But  there 
is  flattery,  as  Plutarch  intimates,  which  addresses  itself, 
not  in  the  guise  of  flattery,  but  in  the  guise  of  truth, 
one  of  the  characters  of  which  is  plain  speaking.  It  is 
hard  for  a  man  in  an  exalted  station  to  be  always  proof 
against  flattery,  for  it  is  often  not  easy  to  detect  it.  Nor 
in  the  intercourse  of  daily  life  is  it  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish between  him  who  gives  you  his  honest  advice  and 
opinion,  and  him  who  gives  it  merely  to  please  you,  or, 
what  is  often  worse,  merely  to  please  himself. 

26.  DeUius.]     Nothing  is  known  of  him,  unless  he  be 

^  person  mentioned  in  c.  69.    Kaltwasser  conjectures 
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that  he  may  be  the  Dellius  or  Delius  to  whom  Horace 
has  addressed  an  ode  {Carm,  iii.  2).  See  c.  1,  note. 

Homer,]  Plutarch  alludes  to  the  passage  in  Homer 
(^Iliad,  xiv.  162)  where  Juno  bedecks  herself  to  capti- 
vate Jupiter. 

Cieqpatra,]  She  was  now  about  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  Ealtwasser  suggests  that  the  words  *'and  Cnaeus 
the  son  of  Pompeius '  must  be  an  interpolation,  because 
nothing  is  known  of  his  amours  with  Cleopatra.  But  if 
this  be  so,  other  words  which  follow  in  the  next  sentence 
must  have  been  altered  when  the  interpolation  was  made. 

26.  Antonius  was  at  Tarsus  on  the  river  Cydnus  when 
Cleopatra  paid  him  this  visit,  b.c.  41.  Shakspere  has  used 
this  passage  of  Plutarch  in  his  <  Antony  and  Cleopatra,' 
act  ii.  sc.  2 — 

*  The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  bumish'd  throne, 
Burnt  on  the  water/  &c. 

27.  Ethiopians f  &c.]  Plutarch  has  given  a  long  list  of 
languages  which  this  learned  queen  spoke.  AYith  Arabic 
and  all  the  cognate  dialects,  it  is  probable  enough  that 
she  was  familiar,  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  she  took 
pains  to  learn  the  barbarous  language  of  the  wretched 
Troglodytes,  who  lived  in  holes  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Diodorus  (iii.  32)  describes  their  habits  after 
the  authority  of  Agatharchides. 

Cleopatra's  face  on  the  coins  is  not  handsome.  On 
some  of  them  she  is  represented  on  the  same  coin  with 
Antonius. 

28.  Labtenus.']  He  was  a  son  of  T.  Labienus,  who 
served  under  Caesar  in  Gaul  and  afterwards  went  over 
to  Pompeius  (Life  of  Caesar,  c.  34).  The  father  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Munda,  b.c.  45. 

Labienus,  the  son,  was  sent  by  the  party  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  to  Parthia^o  get  assistance  from  king  Orodes. 
He  heard  of  the  battle  of  Philippi  while  he  was  in 
Parthia  and  before  he  had  accomplished  his  mission; 
and  he  stayed  with  the  Parthians.  In  the  campaign 
here  alluded  to  Labienus  and  the  Parthians  took  Apameia 
and  Antiocheia  in  Syria.     Labienus,  after  invading  the 
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of  the  8e«  he  cut  off  the  supplies  from  Rome.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  famine  and  riots  in  the  citj.  (Appian, 
Ctml  Wars,  v.  67,  &c.)  Antonius  slaughtered  many  of 
the  rioters  and  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
This  restored  order ;  *  but  the  famine/  savs  Appian,  *  was 
at  its  height,  and  the  people  groane<i  and  were  quiet.' 

33.  Ventidius.'}  P.  Ventidius  Bassus  was  what  the 
Romans  call  a  'novus  homo/  the  first  of  his  family 
who  distinguished  himself  at  Rome.  He  had  the  courage 
of  a  soldier  and  the  talents  of  a  true  general.  When  a 
child  he  was  made  prisoner  with  his  mother  in  the 
Marsian  war  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  6 1),  and  he  anj)earcd  in 
the  triumphal  procession  of  Pompeius  Straho  (Dion  Cass, 
zlix.  21).  The  captive  lived  to  figure  as  the  principal 
person  in  his  own  triumph,  b.c.  88.  lu  his  youth  he 
supported  himself  by  a  mean  occupation.  Hocne,  when 
he  was  a  common  soldier,  used  to  embroider  waistcoats. 
Julius  Caesar  discovered  the  talents  of  Bassus,  and  gave 
him  employment  suited  to  his  abilities.  In  b.c.  43  he 
was  Praetor  and  in  the  same  year  Consul  Suifcctus. 
(Drumann,  ArUonii,  p.  439  ;  Gell.  xv  4.) 

33.  CacksJ]  Coclcfighting  pleased  a  Roman,  as  it 
used  to  do  an  Englishman.  The  Athenians  used  to  fight 
quails. 

HyrodesJ]  The  name  is  written  indifferently  Hyrodes 
or  Orodes  (see  the  Life  of  Crassus,  c.  18). 

Plutarch  on  this  as  on  many  other  occasions  takes  no 
pains  to  state  facts  with  accuracy.  X^abienus  lost  his  life 
and  the  Parthians  were  defeated  ;  and  that  was  enough 
for  his  purfK)se.  The  facts  are  stated  more  circumstan- 
tially by  Dion  Cassius  (xlviii.  40,  41). 

Gymnasiftrch.']  The  president  of  the  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises. Dion  Cassius  (xlviii.  39)  tells  us  something 
that  is  characteristic  of  Antonius.  The  fulsome  flattery 
of  the  Athenians  gave  him  on  this  occasion  the  title  of 
the  young  Bacchus,  and  they  betrothed  the  goddess 
Minerva  to  him.  Antonius  said  he  was  well  content 
with  the  match  ;  and  to  show  that  he  was  in  earnest  he 
demanded  of  them  a  contribution  of  one  million  drachmae 
aa  a  portion  with  his  new  wife.     He  thus  fleeced  them 
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of  «boat  2800/.  steriing.  No  doubt  AntoniuB  relished 
the  joke  as  well  as  the  money. 

84.  Sacred  oHveJ]  The  sacred  olive  was  in  the  £rec- 
theium  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  Pausanias  (i.  28) 
mentions  a  fountain  on  the  Acropolis  near  the  Propylaea ; 
and  this  is  probably  what  Plutarch  calls  Clepsydra,  or  a 
water-clock.  The  name  Clepsydra  is  given  to  a  spring 
in  Messenia  by  Pausanias  (iv.  31).  Kaltwasser  supposes 
the  name  Clepsydra  to  have  been  given  because  such  a 
spring  was  intermittent  Such  a  spring  the  younger 
Pliny  describes  (Ep.  iv.  30). 

Pacorus,']  The  defeat  of  Paconis  (b.c.  38)  is  told 
by  Dion  Cassius  (xlix.  19).  The  ode  of  Horace  (Carm. 
iii.  6)  in  which  he  mentions  Pacorus  seems  to  have  been 
written  before  this  victory,  and  after  the  defeat  of  De* 
cidius  Saxa  (b.c.  40 ;  Dion,  xlviii.  25). 

Antiochvs — Ckmimagene,^  Commagene  on  the  west 
bordered  on  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.  The  capital  was 
Samosata,  on  the  Euphrates,  afterwards  the  birthplace  of 
Lucian.  This  Antiochus  was  attacked  by  Pompeius 
B.C.  65,  who  concluded  a  peace  with  him  and  extended 
his  dominions  (Appian,  MitHiid,  106,  &c.). 

SosshtsJ]  C.  Sossius  was  made  governor  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia  by  Antonius.  He  took  the  island  and  town  of 
Aradus  on  the  coast  of  Phoenice  (b.c.  38) ;  and  captured 
Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  in  Jerusalem. 

Canidius,']  P.  Canidius  Crassus.  His  campaign 
against  the  Iberi  of  Asia  is  described  by  Dion  Cassius 
(xlix.  24). 

35.  Tarentum.']  Antonius  and  Caesar  met  at  Taren- 
tum  (Taranto)  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  87.  The  events  of 
this  meeting  are  circumstantially  detailed  by  Appian 
(GwV  Warsy  v.  93,  &c.).  Dion  Cassius  (xlviii.  54) 
says  that  the  meeting  was  in  the  winter. 

Agrippa— Maecenas,']  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the 
constant  friend  of  Caesar,  and  afterwards  the  husband  of 
his  daughter  Julia.  Maecenas,  the  patron  of  Virgil  and 
Horace. 

lAght  ships.']  Mxwwdpwts  are  said  to  be  light  ships, 
such  as  pirates  use,  adapted  for  quick  sailing. 
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Pompeius.]  Caesar  spent  this  year  in  making  pre|)A- 
ration  agaiust  Sextus  Pompeius.  In  b.c.  36  Pompeius 
was  defeated  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  He  fled  into  Asia, 
and  was  put  to  death  at  Miletus  by  M.  Titius,  who  com- 
manded under  Antonius  (Appian,  Civil  WarSf  v.  97- 
121). 

36.  PlatoJ]  The  passage  to  which  Plutarch  alludes 
is  in  the  Phaedrus,  p.  256. 

External  jSea.]  That  is,  the  Ocean,  as  opposed  to 
the  Internal  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean.  Ksutwasser 
proposes  to  alter  the  text  to  '  internal  sea,*  for  no  suffi- 
cient reason. 

AntigonusJ]  This  was  the  Antigonus  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Sossius,  when  he  took  Jerusalem  on  the 
Sabbath,  as  Pompeius  Magnus  had  done.  (Life  of  Pom- 
peius, c.  39 ;  Dion  Cassius,  xlix.  22,  and  the  notes  of 
Keimarus.)  Antigonus  was  tied  to  a  stake,  and  whipped 
before  he  was  beheaded.  The  kingdom  of  Judaea  was 
given  to  H erodes,  the  son  of  Antipater. 

Sol<m*s  hwsJ]  Plutarch  probably  alludes  to  some 
laws  of  Solon  against  bastardy. 

37.  PhracUes.J  A  common  name  of  the  Parthian 
kings  (see  the  Life  of  Crassus,  c.  33).  This  Parthian 
war  of  Antonius  took  place  in  b.c.  36. 

Right  hand,']  Among  the  Persians,  and  as  it  here 
appears,  among  the  Parthians,  '  to  send  a  right  hand ' 
was  an  offer  of  peace  and  friendship  (Xenophon,  Anetb, 
ii.  4,  who  uses  the  expression  'right  hands '). 

Themistocles,'}  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Themistocles, 
c.  29.  It  was  an  eastern  fashion  to  grant  a  man  a  coun- 
try, or  a  town  and  its  district,  for  his  maintenance  and 
to  administer.  Fidelity  to  the  giver  was  of  course  ex- 
pected.    The  gift  was  a  kind  of  nef. 

Arabia,]  The  desert  tract  in  the  northern  part  of 
Mesopotamia  is  meant. 

Artavasdes."]  There  is  error  as  to  the  number  of 
cavalry  of  Artavasdes  either  here  or  in  c.  60.  See  the 
notes  of  Kaltwasser  and  Sintenis ;  and  as  to  Artavasdes, 
Life  of  Crassus,  c.  19,  33,  and  Pion  Cassius,  xlix.  25. 

Iberians,]    No  doubt  Iberians  of  Spain  are  meant. 

38.  Atrcpatene.}    Was  the  most  south-western  port 
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45.  ShtM-bearers.]  These  are  the  soldiers  in  full 
armour.  Sintenis  refers  to  the  Life  of  Crassus,  c.  25. 
See  Life  of  Antonius,  c.  49,  »i  5^  ^rAiro* . . .  rois  Bvp^ots. 

Roof."]  The  Romans  called  this  mode  of  defence 
Testudo,  or  tortoise.  It  is  described  by  Dion  Cassius 
(xliz.  30).  The  testudo  was  also  used  in  assaulting  a 
city  or  wall.  A  cut  of  one  from  the  Antonine  column  is 
given  in  Smith's  Did.  ofAnti^ties,  art.  Testudo. 

Attic  Choenix.']  The  forty-eighth  part  of  a  medimnus. 
The  medimnus  is  estimated  at  11  gal.  7*1456  pints 
English.  The  drachma  (Attic)  is  reckoned  at  about  9 jcf. 
(Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiquities),  But  the  scarcity  is  t>est 
shown  by  the  fact  that  barley  bread  was  as  dear  as  silver. 
Compare  Xenophon  (^Anab.  i.  5,  6,)  as  to  the  prices  in 
the  army  of  Cyrus,  when  it  was  marching  through  the  * 
desert. 

Ten  thousand,']  The  allusion  is  to  the  retreat  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  from  the  plain  of  Cunaxa 
over  the  highlands  of  Armenia  to  Trapezus  (Trebizond) ; 
which  is  the  main  subject  of  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon. 

47.  Hiver,']  Salt  streams  occur  on  the  high  lands  of 
Asia.  Mannert,  quoted  b^  Kaltwasser,  supposes  that 
the  stream  here  spoken  of  is  one  that  flows  near  Tabriz 
and  then  joins  another  river.  If  this  were  the  only  salt 
stream  that  Antonius  could  meet  with  on  his  march, 
the  conclusion  of  the  German  geographer  might  be  ad- 
mitted. 

49.  Araxes,]  The  modem  Aras.  The  main  branch 
of  the  river  rises  in  the  same  mountain  mass  in  which  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates  rises,  about  39°  47'  N.  lat, 
41**  9'  E.  long.  It  joins  the  Cyrus  or  Kur,  which  comes 
from  the  Caucasus,  about  thirty  miles  above  the  entrance 
of  the  united  stream  into  the  Caspian  Sea.     Mannert, 

S noted  by  Kaltwasser,  conjectures  that  Antonius  crossed 
le  river  at  Julfa  (38""  54'  N.  lat.).  It  is  well  to  call  it  a 
conjecture.  Any  body  may  make  another,  with  as  much 
reason.  Twenty-seven  days*  march  (c.  50)  brought  the 
Romans  from  rhraata  to  the  Araxes,  but  the  point  of 
departure  and  the  point  where  the  army  crossed  the 
Araxes  are  both  unknown. 
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50.  ArtanttdeiJ]  The  second  expedition  of  Antonius 
Into  Armenia  was  in  b.c.  S4,  when  he  advanced  to  the 
Anxes.  After  the  triumph,  Artavasdes  was  kept  in 
captivity,  and  he  was  put  to  death  by  Cleopatra  in  Egypt 
after  tlie  battle  of  Actium,  b.c.  SO  (Dion  Cassius  xlix. 
41,  &c). 

51.  Ckopaira.']    Compare  Dion  Cassius,  xlix.  51. 

52.  I^kaorieiJ]  The  name  is  written  both  Phraates 
and  Phraortes  in  the  MSS. 

5S.  Qctond.]    She  went  to  Athens  in  b.c.  35. 

Jlfede.]  In  ii.c.  94,  Antonius  invaded  Armenia  and 
got  Artavasdes  the  king  into  his  power.  The  Me- 
dian king  with  whom  Antonius  made  this  marriage  alli- 
ance (B.C.  33)  was  also  named  Artavasdes.  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Antonius  by  Cleopatra,  was  married  to  Jotape, 
a  daughter  of  this  Median  king. 

Ihigioai,]  This  is  Plutarai's  word.  Its  precse 
meaning  is  not  clear,  but  it  may  be  collected  from  the 
context  It  was  something  like  a  piece  of  theatrical 
pomp. 

d'tians,  &c.]  Or  Cidaris.  (See  Ldfe  of  Pompeius, 
c.  33.)  The  Cittaris  seems  to  be  the  higher  and  upright 
part  of  the  tiara ;  and  sometimes  to  be  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  tiara.  The  Causia  was  a  Macedonian  hat  with 
a  broad  brim.  (See  Smith  s  Diet,  of  Antiquities,) 

55.  Xgndbtt.]  After  the  defeat  of  Sextus  Pompeios, 
Lepidus  made  a  claim  to  Sicily  and  attempted  a  campaign 
there  against  Caesar.  But  this  feeble  man  was  compelled 
to  surrender.  He  was  deprived  of  all  power,  and  sent 
to  live  in  Italy.  He  still  retained  his  office  of  Pontiffx 
Maximus  (Appian,  Ciini  Wars,  v.  126 ;  Dion  Cassius 
xlix.  11). 

56.  ///yruDU.]  This  is  an  emendation  of  Amiot  in 
place  of  the  corrupt  word  Laurians. 

58.  I*reparationJ]  The  preparation  was  making  in 
ji.c.  32.  Autooius  spent  the  winter  of  this  year  at  Patrae 
in  Achaea. 

Afourth.']  An  account  of  these  exactions  is  given 
by  Dion  Cassius  (1. 10).  They  show  to  what  a  condition 
a  people  can  be  reduced  by  tyranny. 
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Quiet. ^  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  people.  It  is  hard 
to  rouse  them  ;  and  their  patience  is  proved  by  all  the 
facts  of  history. 

Vested  Virgins.']  It  was  usual  with  the  Romans,  at 
least  with  men  of  rank,  to  deposit  their  wills  with  the 
Vestals  for  safe  keeping. 

LibrariesJ]  This  great  library  at  Alexandria  is  said 
to  have  been  destroyed  during  the  Alexandrine  war.  See 
the  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  49. 

Jtubbed  her  feet.']  The  translators  are  much  puzzled 
to  explain  this.  Kaltwasser  conjectures  that  Antonius 
in  consequence  of  losing  some  wager  was  required  to  do 
this  servile  act;  and  accordingly  he  translates  part  of 
the  Greek  text  ^  in  consequence  of  a  wager  that  had  been 
made.' 

JFumiiiS,]  The  only  person  of  the  name  who  is  known 
as  an  active  partizan  at  this  time  was  C.  Fumius,  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  b.c.  50.  He  was  a  legatus  under  M.  An- 
tonius in  Asia  in  b.c.  35.  Here  Plutarch  represents  him 
as  a  partizan  of  Caesar.  If  Plutarch's  Furnius  was  the 
tribune,  he  must  have  changed  sides  already.  As  to  his 
eloquence,  there  is  no  further  evidence  of  it  than  what 
we  have  here. 

59.  Calvmus.']  C.  Calvisius  Sabinus,  who  was  consul 
B.C.  39  with  L.  Marcius  Censorinus.  • 

Sarmentus.]  The  name  occurs  in  Horace,  1  Sat.  5 ; 
but  the  two  may  be  different  persons.  As  to  the  Roman 
Deliciae  see  the  note  of  Coraes ;  and  Suetonius,  August, 
c.  83. 

60.  Cleopatra.]  Dion  Cassius  (1.  4)  also  states  that 
war  was  declared  only  against  Cleopatra,  but  that  Anto- 
nius was  deprived  of  all  the  powers  that  had  been  given 
to  him. 

Pisaurum.]     Now  Pesaro  in  Umbria. 
Giants.]    See'  Pausanias,  i.  25.  2. 

61.  Galatians.']  The  text  of  Bryan  has,  *  and  Deio- 
tarns,  king  of  the  Galatians  ;'  and  Schiaefer  follows  it.  But 
see  the  note  of  Sintenis. 

Actium.]  Actium  is  a  promontory  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Ambraciot  Gulf,  now  the 
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Sr  of  Arta.  It  it  probably  the  point  of  land  now  called 
Punta.  The  width  of  the  entrance  of  the  pulf  is 
about  half  a  mile.  Nicopolis,  *  the  city  of  Victory,*  was 
built  by  Caesar  on  the  northern  side  of  the  gulf,  a  few 
miles  from  the  site  of  Prevesa.  The  battle  of  Actiam 
was  fought  on  the  2nd  of  September,  b.c.  31.  It  is  niore 
minutely  described  by  Dion  Cassius  (1.  31,  &c. ;  li.  1). 

Toryne.']  This  word  means  something  to  stir  up  a  pot 
with,  a  ladle  or  something  of  the  kind.  The  joke  is  as 
dull  as  it  could  be. 

65.  Sintenb  obsenres  that  Plutarch  has  here  omitted 
to  mention  the  place  of  Arruntius,  who  had  the  centre  of 
Caesar*s  line  (c.  66).  C.  Sossius  commanded  the  left 
of  the  line  of  Antonius.  Insteius  is  a  Roman  name,  as 
appears  from  inscriptions.   Taurus  is  T.  Statilius  Taurus. 

66.  HulU.']  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  text  here, 
but  the  general  meaning  is  probably  what  I  have  given. 
See  the  note  of  Sintenis. 

67.  Liburman  shipsJ]  These  were  light  vessels 
adapted  for  quick  evolutions.  Horace,  Epod,  i.,  alludes 
to  them : — 

"  Ibis  Lihumis  inter  alta  nayium 
Amice  propugnacula." 

Taenams.']  Is  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, in  Laconica.  The  modem  name  of  Taenams 
IS  Mataran  or  *  head.' 

68.  irreehs,']  Dion  Cassius  (li.  2)  gives  an  account 
of  Caesar's  behaviour  after  the  battle.  He  exacted  money 
from  the  cities;  but  Dion  does  not  mention  any  particular 
cities. 

Nicarchus.^  B^  *  all  the  citizens '  Plutarch  means  the 
dtizens  of  his  native  town  Chaeronea.  The  people  had 
to  carry  their  burden  a  considerable  distance,  for  this  Aoti- 
cvra  was  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  nearly  south  of  Delphi. 
This  anecdote,  which  is  supported  by  undoubted  autho- 
rity, is  a  good  example  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
during  this  contest  for  power  between  two  men. 

69.  ParaeioniumJ]  This  was  a  town  on  the  cosst  m 
the  countrv  called  Marmarica.     It  had  a  port  and  was 
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fortified,  and  thus  served  as  a  frontier  post  to  Egypt 
against  attacks  from  the  west. 

iJuciliusJ]    See  the  Life  of  Brutus,  c.  50. 

General.']  He  was  L.  Pinarius  Carpus,  who  had 
fought  under  him  at  Philippi.  Carpus  gave  up  his 
troops  to  Cornelius  Gallus,  who  advanced  upon  him 
from  the  province  Africa  (Dion  Cass.  1.  6,  where  he  is 
called  Scarpus  in  the  text  of  Reimarus). 

Sea  of  Egypt.^  Or  *  Sea  that  lies  off  Egypt/  that 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  borders  on  Egypt. 
The  width  of  the  Isthmus  is  much  more  than  300  stadia : 
it  is  about  seventy-two  miles.  Herodotus  (ii.  158)  states 
the  width  more  correctly  at  one  thousand  stadia. 

In  this  passage  Plutarch  calls  the  Red  Sea  both  the 
Arabian  gulf  and  the  Erythra  (Red),  and  in  this  he 
agrees  with  Herodotus.  The  Arabian  Gulf  or  modem 
&d  Sea  was  considered  a  part  of  the  great  Erythraean 
Sea  or  Indian  Ocean.  Herodotus  (ii.  1 1)  says  that  there 
is  a  gulf  which  runs  into  the  land  from  the  Erythraean 
sea ;  and  this  gulf  he  calls  (ii.  11, 158)  the  Arabian  gulf, 
which  is  now  the  Red  Sea.     See  Anton,  c.  d. 

Petra,]    See  the  Life  of  Pompeius,  c.  41. 

Pharus.']  The  Pharos  was  an  island  opposite  to 
Alexandria,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  dike  called  Hep- 
tastadion,  the  length  being  seven  stadia. 

70.  limon.']  Shakspere  has  made  a  play  out  of  the 
meagre  subject  of  Timon,  and  Lucian  has  a  dialogue  en- 
titied  Timon  or  the  Mis^thropist  (Comp.  Strab.  794. 
ed.  Cas.) 

.'  CAoes.]  This  was  the  second  day  of  the  third  Diony- 
siac  festival,  called  the  Anthesteria.  The  first  day  was 
Pithoegia  (jwieoiyla)  or  the  tapping  of  the  jars  of  wine ; 
jmd  the  second  day,  as  the  word  Choes  seems  to  import, 
was  the  cup  day. 

71.  Herodes,]  This  was  Herodes  I.,  son  of  Anti- 
pater,  sometimes  called  the  Great.  He  was  not  at  the 
battle  of  Actium,  but  he  sent  aid  to  Antonius  (c.  61). 

Vest.l  This  was  the  toga  virilis,  or  dress  which  de- 
noted that  a  male  was  pubes,  fourteen  at  least,  and  had 
attained  full  legal  capacity.  The  praetexta,  which  was 
worn  up  to  the  time  of  assuming  the  toga  virilis,  had  a 
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broad  purple  border,  by  wbich  the  impobes  wis  at  oooe 
distinguished  from  other  persons. 

Cleopatra's  son  Caesanon  was  registered  as  an  Alex- 
andrine. The  son  of  Antonius  was  treated  as  a  Roman 
citizen. 

Poisonous  animals,  &c.]  This  seems  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  passa^.  The  Greek  for  asp  b  aspis.  Some  sap- 
pose  that  it  IS  the  poisonous  snake  which  the  Arabs  call 
£1  Haje,  which  measures  from  three  to  five  feet  in 
lenffth.  But  this  is  rather  too  large  to  be  put  in  a  basket 
of  hgs. 

72.  Alexas.']  Conjectured  by  M.  du  Soul  to  be  Alex- 
ander the  Syrian,  who  has  been  mentioned  before. 

Umagenes,']  He  wtA  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  had 
been  carried  prisoner  to  Rome  by  Grabinius.  He  ob- 
tained his  freedom,  and  acquired  celebrity  as  a  rhetori- 
cian and  historian.  He  was  a  favourite  of  Asinius  PoUio 
and  of  Augustus ;  but  he  was  too  free-spoken  for  Augus- 
tus, who  finally  forbade  him  his  house  (Horat.  1  £p.  1, 
19 ;  and  the  note  of  Orelli).    Life  of  Pomp,  c  49. 

73.  TTiyrsus,}  Dion  Cassius  (li.  8),  who  believed 
every  scandalous  story,  says  that  Caesar  made  love  to 
Cleopatra  through  the  medium  of  Thyrsus. 

Agrippa,]  After  the  battle  of  Actium  Caesar  crossed 
over  to  Samos,  where  he  spent  the  winter.  He  was  re- 
called by  the  news  of  a  mutiny  among  the  soldiers,  who 
had  not  received  their  promised  reward.  He  returned 
to  Brundusium,  where  he  stayed  twenty-seven  days,  and 
he  went  no  further,  for  his  appearance  in  Italy  stopped 
the  disturbance.  He  returned  to  Asia  and  marched 
through  Syria  to  Egypt  (Sueton.  Aug,  c.  17 ;  Dion  Cas- 
sius, li.  4)'. 

75.  JSvaes,]  The  shout  of  Bacchanals  at  the  festivals. 
See  the  Ode  of  Horace  (Carm,  ii.  19)  : 

"  Evae,  recenti  mens  trepidat  metu." 

76.  The  fleet  passed  over  to  Caesar  on  the  1st  of 
August  (Orosius,  vi.  19).  The  treachery  of  Cleopatra 
IS  not  improbable  (Dion  Cass.  li.  10). 

Compare  Dion  Cassius,  li.  10. 
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Procleius.']  His  name  was  C.  Proculeius.  He  appears 
to  be  the  person  to  whom  Horace  alludes  (Carm.  ii.  2). 

78.  Dion  Cassius  (li.  11)  says  that  Cleopatra  commu- 
nicated to  Caesar  the  death  of  Antonius,  whi6h  is  not  so 
probable  as  Plutarch's  narrative. 

Gallus.']  C.  Cornelius  Grallus,  a  Roman  Eques,  who 
had  advanced  from  the  province  Africa  upon  Egypt.  He 
was  afterwards  governor  of  Egypt ;  but  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Augustus,  and  put  an  end  to  life  b.c.  26. 
Gallus  was  a  poet,  and  a  friena  of  Virgil  and  Ovid.  The 
tenth  Eclogue  of  Virgil  is  addressed  to  Gallus. 

80.  AreiusJ]  Said  to  have  been  a  Stoic,  and  much 
admired  by  Augustus  (Dion  Cass.  li.  16 ;  Sueton.  Aug, 
89). 

Phihstratus,']  Probably  the  same  that  is  mentioned 
in  the  Life  of  Cato  the  Younger,  c.  57. 

81.  AntyUus,']  The  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
Antyllus  and  Caesarion  are  not  told  in  the  same  way  by 
Dion  Cassius  (li.  15).  Antyllus  had  been  betrothed  to 
Caesar's  daughter  Julia  in  b.c.  36. 

*Tl8  no  good  thing  y  &c.]  The  words  are  borrowed 
from  Homer  (^lUady  ii.  204)  : — 

OvK  dyttBhv  ^oKvKOiptufifi, 

There  could  be  no  reason  for  putting  Caesarion  to  death 
as  a  possible  competitor  with  Caesar  at  Rome,  for  he 
was  not  a  Roman  citizen.  As  it  was  Caesar's  object 
to  keep  Egypt,  Caesarion  would  have  been  an  obstacle 
there. 

83.  There  were,  as  usual  in  such  matters,  various  ver- 
sions of  this  interview :  it  was  a  fit  subject  for  embellish- 
ment with  the  writers  of  spurious  history.  The  account 
of  Plutarch  is  much  simpler  and  more  natural  than  that 
of  Dion  Cassius  (li.  12),  which  savours  of  the  rhetorical. 

84.  Dolabdki!\  He  was  the  son  of  P.  Cornelius 
Dolabella,  once  the  son-in-law  of  Cicero,  and  one  of 
Caesar's  murderers.  His  son  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella 
was  consul  a.d.  10. 

The  word  <  companions'  represents  the  Roman  '  co- 
nutes/  which  has  a  technical  meaning.    Young  men  of 
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rank,  who  were  about  the  person  of  a  commander,  and 
formed  a  kind  of  staff,  were  his  Comites.  See  Uorat  I. 
Ep.  8. 

Caesar.'}  The  story  of  Dion  (li.  14)  is  that  Caesar, 
after  he  had  seen  the  body,  sent  for  Psylli,  serpent 
charmers,  to  suck  out  the  poison  (compare  Lucan,  Phar^ 
sal,  ix.  925).  If  a  person  was  not  dead,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  Psylli  could  extract  the  poison  and  save 
the  life. 

86.  Dion  Cassius  also  states  that  the  true  cause  of 
Cleopatra's  death  was  unknown.  One  account  was  that 
she  punctured  her  arm  with  a  hair-pin  (Atx^wi),  which 
was  poisoned.  But  even  as  to  the  punctures  on  the  arm, 
Plutarch  does  not  seem  to  state  positively  that  there 
were  any.  The '  hollow  comb  'is  hardly  intelligible.  Plu- 
tarch's word  is  xfnrvtSj  'a  scraping  instrument  of  any 
kind.'  One  MS.  has  «<*'tiV,  *a  small  coffer.*  Strabo 
(p.  795,  ed.  Casaub.)  doubts  whether  she  perished  by  the 
bite  of  a  serpent  or  by  puncturing  herself  with  a  poi- 
soned instrument.  Propertius  (iii.  II,  53)  alludes  to  the 
image  of  Cleopatra,  which  was  carried  in  the  triumph — 

**  Brachia  spectavi  sacris  admorsa  colubris 
£t  trahere  occultum  membra  soporis  iter." 

An  ancient  marble  at  Rome  represents  Cleopatra  with 
the  asp  on  her  arm.  There  was  also  a  story  of  her  ap- 
plying it  to  the  left  breast. 

Cleopatra  was  bom  in  b.c.  69,  and  died  in  the  latter 
part  of  B.C.  30.  She  was  seventeen  years  of  age  when 
ner  father  Ptolemaeus  Auletes  died :  and  upon  his  death 
she  governed  jointly  with  her  brother  Ptolemaeus,  whose 
wife  she  was  to  be.  Antonius  first  saw  her  when  he 
was  in  Egypt  with  Grabinius,  and  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  impression  which  the  young  girl  then  made  on  him, 
at  the  time  when  she  visited  him  at  Tarsus  (Appian, 
Civil  Wars,  v.  8).  Antonius  was  forty  years  old  when 
he  saw  Cleopatra  at  Tarsus  b.c.  41,  and  he  would  there- 
fore be  in  his  6fty-second  year  at  the  time  of  his  death 
(Clinton,  FasH), 

87.  Octavia,}    Octavia's  care  of  the  children  of  An- 
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tonius  is  one  of  the  beautiful  traits  of  her  character.  She 
is  one  of  those  Roman  women  whose  virtues  command 
admiration. 

Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antonius,  and  twin  sister 
of  Alexander,  married  Juba  II.,  king  of  Numidia,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son  Ptolemaeus,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  and  a  daughter  Drusilla,  who  married  Antonius 
Felix,  the  governor  of  Judaea.  The  two  brothers  of 
Cleopatra  were  Alexander  and  Ptolemaeus. 

Antonius,  the  son  of  Fulvia,  was  called  Julus  Antonius. 
He  married  MarccUa,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Octavia. 
In  B.C.  10,  Antonius  was  consul.  He  formed  an  adul- 
terous intercourse  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
which  cost  him  his  life  b.c.  2.  Antonius  was  a  poet,  as 
it  seems  (Herat.  Carm,  iv.  2,  and  Orelli's  note). 

The  elder  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Octavia  and  An- 
tonius, married  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  son  of 
Cneius,  who  deserted  to  Caesar  just  before  the  battle  of 
Actium.  This  Lucius  had  by  Antonia  a  son  Cn.  Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus,  who  married  Agrippina,  the  daughter 
,  of  Caesar  Germanicus.  Agrippina's  son  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
after  his  marriage  with  Agrippina,  and  Lucius  then  took 
the  name  of  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Drusus.  As  the  em- 
peror Nero  his  infamy  is  imperishable. 

The  younger  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Octavia  and 
Antonius,  married  Drusus,  the  second  son  of  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero,  Tiberius  had  divorced  his  wife  Livia  in 
order  that  Caesar  Octavianus  might  become  her  husband. 
The  virtues  of  Antonia  are  recorded  by  Plutarch  and 
others :  her  beauty  is  testified  by  her  handsome  face  on 
a  medal. 

The  expression  of  Plutarch  that  Caius,  by  whom  he 
means  Caius  Caligula,  '  ruled  with  distinction,'  has 
caused  the  commentators  some  difficulty,  and  they  have 
proposed  to  read  itrifiayQsf  *  like  a  madman '  in  place  of 
hi^KOf&s,  *  with  distinction.'  Perhaps  Plutarch's  mean- 
ing may  be  something  like  what  I  have  given,  and  he 
niay  allude  to  the  commencement  of  Caligula's  reign, 
%'hich  gave  good  hopes,  as  Suetonius  shows.     S^ 
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would  get  over  the  difficulty  by  giving  to  M^ayflf  a 
different  meaning  from  the  common  meaning.  See  Kalt^ 
wasser's  note. 

A  portrait  of  Antonius  (see  Notes  to  Brutus,  c.  52) 
would  be  an  idle  impertinence.  He  is  portrayed  clear 
and  distinct  in  this  inimitable  Life  of  Plutarch. 

Here  ends  the  Tragedy  of  Antonius  and  Cleopatra ; 
and  after  it  begins  the  Monarchy,  as  Plutarch  would  call 
it,  or  the  sole  rule  of  Augustus.  See  the  Preface  to  the 
First  Volume. 
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